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Working  Together 


THE  13TH  EDITION  of  the  Commission's  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print,  the  first-ever  horizontal  format,  has  arrived  in  time 


THE  3EAVER  was  selected  as  1995’s  subject  because  it  reflects  on 
Pennsylvania's  HISTORY  through  the  importance  of  the  fur  trade 


LIKE  THE  beaver,  deer  and  wood  ducks  represent  modern-day  manage- 
ment SUCCESS  stories,  and  they  also  symbolize  the  agency’s 


PRINTS  OF  MARK  SRAY'S  PAINTING  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  size 
is  2272x15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing)  plus  tax;  shipping  is  included.  Proceeds 
from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame  management  and  research  projects. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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editorial 


A Century  of  Service 

1895  — 1995 


THIS  YEAR  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Game  Commission.  It  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  a group  of  hunters  and  shooters  finally  convinced  the 
General  Assembly  that  something  needed  to  be  done  to  restore  Pennsylvania’s 
dwindling  game  populations. 

Since  then,  from  what  was  truly  a most  humble  beginning,  the  Game  Commission 
has  grown  into  one  of  the  leading  natural  resource  agencies  in  existence.  Throughout 
the  year  we  will  be  showcasing  the  agency  and  its  accomplishments  at  shows,  fairs, 
exhibits,  special  programs  and  in  Game  News. 

Early  on,  the  agency  subsisted  on  legislative  appropriations.  It  wasn’t  until  1913, 
when  it  received  authorization  to  sell  hunting  licenses,  that  the  agency  really  started 
to  grow.  That  first  year,  licenses  cost  $1  and  305,028  were  sold.  Last  year  the  agency 
sold  well  over  two  million  licenses  and  earned  some  $25  million. 

That  Pennsylvania  attracts  well  over  a million  hunters  is  just  one  example  of  what 
the  agency  has  accomplished  in  its  first  100  years.  Perhaps  the  agency’s  greatest  legacy 
is  the  state  game  lands  system.  Since  1919,  when  the  Game  Commission  received 
authorization  to  buy  land,  291  tracts  totaling  some  1.4  million  acres  have  been 
purchased,  and  land  acquisition  is  still  a top  priority. 

Considering  that  the  agency  was  formed  to  restore  game  populations,  the 
accomplishments  made  over  the  past  100  years  can  be  considered  nothing  less  than 
outstanding.  In  1915,  the  first  year  for  which  we  have  records,  the  deer  harvest  was 
1,287  bucks;  there  was  no  “doe”  season.  In  recent  years,  deer  harvests  have  been 
averaging  well  over  300,000  a year.  Antlerless  deer  seasons  - — the  cornerstone  of  our 
deer  management  success  — have  been  held  every  year  since  1957.  Archery  and 
muzzleloader  seasons  and  the  bonus  deer  system  are  just  a few  of  the  other  deer 
management  highlights  from  the  past  100  years. 

Similar  success  stories  can  be  told  for  bear,  turkeys,  beavers  and  a host  of  nongame 
wildlife,  including  bald  eagles,  peregrine  falcons  and  other  endangered  species. 

Many  more  examples  of  what  the  agency  has  accomplished  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  1993-94  annual  report  in  this  issue.  Read  about  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  Hunter- Trapper  Education,  the  public  access  programs,  environmental 
protection  efforts,  Project  WILD  and  youth  field  days. 

The  Game  Commission’s  success  over  the  years  is  largely  due  to  the  foresight  of 
our  early  leaders  who,  often  in  the  face  of  stiff  public  opposition,  held  steadfast  to 
issues  and  decisions  that  have  since  proven  to  be  wise  and  correct.  Growing  demands 
on  wildlife  habitat  and  dealing  with  constituencies  far  less  familiar  with  hunting  and 
the  natural  world  will  challenge  us  as  we  enter  our  second  century  of  service.  But  if 
history  serves  as  a guide,  these  challenges  will  be  met. 

Please  join  us  in  1995  as  we  celebrate  the  Game  Commission’s  100th  anniversary, 
because  in  no  small  way,  it’s  all  been  possible  only  because  of  you  and  others  like  you 
who  have  so  staunchly  supported  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  its  first  100 
years.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

I strongly  agree  with  the 
letter  in  the  October  issue 
about  outdoorsmen  helping 
to  clean  up  the  environment. 

I’m  not  a hunter,  but  I do 
fish  and  hike  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  when  afield  I see 
all  types  of  trash  — from 
candy  wrappers  to  discarded 
refrigerators. 

Please,  we  all  must  take 
care  of  our  woods,  not  only 
for  our  pleasure,  but  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren 
as  well.  Let’s  all  do  our  part 
to  keep  it  clean  out  there. 

D.  Yandle, 
Inkerman 

Editor: 

I saw  a uniformed  state 
policeman  on  the  TV  news 
advocating  the  ban  on  so- 
called  assault  weapons.  Then 
I .read  about  Game  Com- 
mission officers  supporting 
the  rally  against  gun  control. 

I am  glad  to  have  the  Game 
Commission  on  the  side  of 
sportsmen.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

J.  Schwartz, 
Monaca 

Editor: 

I enjoy  reading  your 
magazine;  I get  it  at  school.  I 
love  “The  Shooter’s  Corner, ” 
“Straight  from  the  Bow- 
string” and  all  the  other 
articles.  1 am  12  years  old,  so 
this  was  my  first  year  of 
hunting,  and  I enjoyed  it 
much  more  with  Game  News. 

M.  Moser, 
Gilbertsville 

Editor: 

I don’t  know  why 
Pennsylvania  won’t  allow 
hunting  on  Sundays.  I’m  14 
years  old  and  I really  like  to 
hunt,  but  my  stepfather 


usually  works  on  Saturday,  so 
he  doesn’t  have  time  to  take 
me  hunting. 

There  would  be  more 
hunters  if  we  could  hunt  on 
Sundays. 

W.  Strine,  Jr., 
York 

Editor: 

I really  enjoyed  the  story 
“Complanter:  Seneca  Chief” 
in  the  August  issue.  Back  in 
the  early  ’50s,  prior  to  the 
building  of  Kinzua  Dam,J 
was  returning  from  Canada 
and  spent  several  days  on  the 
reservation  and  surrounding 
area.  I found  much  local 
resentment  to  the  Senecas, 
their  privileges  on  their 
reservation,  and  their  way  of 
life. 

I remember  talking  to  a 
chief  while  sitting  on  a 
mountainside  overlooking 
the  river  and  highway.  He 
said:  “1  don’t  envy  the  white 
man  and  his  high  priced  car 
or  his  fancy  home  and  his 
way  of  life.  What  does  bother 
me  is  that  they  want  us  to 
completely  forsake  our  cul- 
ture and  way  of  life.  After  all, 
we  are  the  true  Americans.” 

I couldn’t  have  said  it 
better. 

G.W.  Roberts, 
Somerset 

Editor: 

My  father  got  me  reading 
Game  News  years  ago.  He 
said  even  the  old  ones 
provide  good  reading.  Since 
then  I’ve  been  serving  in  the 
Navy,  the  last  five  years 
aboard  submarines,  and  I 
always  take  a few  issues  with 


me  on  deployment.  Your 
magazine  helps  keep  my 
heart  and  spirit  back  home  in 
the  woods  of  central 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  man 
who  taught  me  to  enjoy 
them.  Thanks. 

C.  Weidlich, 
Groton,  CT 

Editor: 

I was  surprised  to  find  no 
black  bear  hunting  stories  in 
the.  November  issue,  espe- 
cially considering  what  great 
bear  hunting  opportunities 
our  state  offers. 

I was  equally  surprised 
when  another  state  magazine 
also  had  no  bear  hunting 
articles.  I understand  bear 
hunting  is  under  attack  in 
some  states  by  anti-hunters. 

Is  there  any  connection 
between  these  anti-hunting 
threats  and  no  bear  articles 
in  the  November  Game 
News ? 

M.T.  Huff, 
Ambler 

No.  Most  of  the  hunting 
stories  we  run  are  written  by 
hunters , and  it  just  turned  out 
that  last  year  we  didn't  receive 
any  bear  hunting  stories. 

Editor: 

I enjoyed  the  story  in  the 
November  issue  about  hunting 
squirrels  from  tree  stands,  but 
I think  it  should  have  been 
noted  that  using  tree  stands 
like  the  one  illustrated  is 
allowed  only  with  advance, 
written  permission  of  the 
landowner. 

W.  Kiser, 
Pottstown 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters/' 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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New  regulations 
were  adopted  to 
provide  relief  for 
urban  and 
suburban  mu- 
nicipalities. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1993'94  presented  the  Game  Commission  with 
many  new  opportunities  and  challenges,  and  throughout  it  all,  our 
staff  and  the  countless  people  who  support  us  once  again  rose  to  the 
occasion.  So  it  is  that  we  enter  1995,  our  100th  year,  with  renewed 
enthusiasm. 

The  winter  of  1993-94  was  one  for  the  record  books.  Although 
severe  temperatures  and  heavy  snows  struck  nearly  the  entire  state, 
wildlife  not  just  survived,  but  actually  thrived  in  most  areas.  Despite 
concern  over  their  welfare,  deer,  turkey  and  bear  weathered  the  storms 
and  maintained  healthy  populations.  We  consider  this  as  proof  that  our 
management  programs  are  sound,  that  our  game  populations  — 
particularly  deer  — are  in  better  balance  with  habitat  than  in  years  past. 
It  wasn’t  that  long  ago  when  heavy  snows  meant  widespread  starvation. 

Reducing  deer-related  problems  in  agricultural  and  metropolitan 
areas  has  been  a major  goal  for  us.  To  better  address  these  needs,  we 
looked  at  management  options  that  applied  to  specific  areas,  not  entire 
counties.  The  Deer  Damage  Area  program,  for  example,  is  now  in  effect 
thoughout  the  state.  New  regulations  were  also  adopted  to  provide  relief 
for  urban  and  suburban  municipalities,  and  to  address  problems  on 
Dept,  of  Defense  installations.We’re  proud  that  each  of  these  programs 
emphasized  the  need  to  involve  public  hunting,  which  is  still  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  method  to  control  deer. 

As  we  have  indicated  in  the  past,  the  Commission  recognizes  and 
appreciates  the  important  contribution  the  public  has  made  in  develop- 
ing new  wildlife  management  programs.  Staff  members  have  been 
encouraged  to  form  committees  that  include  local  and  state  leaders  of 
major  organized  wildlife-interest  groups  to  assist  in  deliberations 
regarding  wildlife  management.  During  the  past  year,  the  Commission 
has  worked  with  approximately  100  private  organizations,  20  state 
agencies  and  10  federal  agencies  or  organizations.  This  assistance,  along 
with  almost  1,000  volunteer  deputies  and  3,000  volunteer  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  instructors  is  invaluable.  Much  has  been  written 
about  forming  partnerships  between  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations.  The  Game  Commission  has  a proud  tradition  of  doing 
just  that  — all  for  the  benefit  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  resources. 

Game  Commission  expenditures  have  been  curtailed  in  order  to 
stretch  the  remaining  Game  Fund  balance  for  as  long  as  possible.  Our 
last  license  fee  increase  was  in  1985,  and  we  project  a need  for  new 
revenues  as  of  1996.  Your  $12.75  license  fee  has  served  this  agency  well 
for  10  years.  We  hope  you  will  support  an  appropriate  proposal  to 
increase  fees  this  year.  Your  message  must  be  heard  so  that  legislators 
may  make  an  informed  decision,  one  that  will  sustain  your  investment 
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in  hunting  and  wildlife  management. 

In  1995  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  proudly  celebrates  its 
100th  anniversary.  We  will  gather  with  sportsmen  and  women  to 
celebrate  this  occasion  in  each  of  our  six  field  regions  and  in  Harris- 
burg. The  highlights  of  this  year-long  celebration  are  many.  You  are  all 
invited  and  urged  to  celebrate  the  accomplishments  of  the  Commission 
and  all  the  people  who  made  it  possible. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  past  and  look  to  the  future,  please  congratulate 
the  many  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated  time  and  money  to 
assure  that  today’s  youth  understand  and  appreciate  what  we  all  take  for 
granted.  Youth  Field  Days  expanded  statewide  to  21  sites  in  1994.  The 
importance  of  this  effort  to  acquaint  young  people  with  hunting,  fishing 
and  trapping  cannot  he  overstated.  These  young  people  hold  the  key  to 
the  future  for  a very  strong  and  honored  hunting  heritage  that  Pennsyl- 
vania enjoys. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

Michael  W.  Schmit,  Director 


Personnel  Services  Division 

The  division  develops  all  statewide  personnel  management  programs 
and  activities  for  the  agency’s  approximately  700  permanent  and 
seasonal  employees.  This  division  also  operates  the  library,  which  is 
open  to  the  public.  It  contains  scientific,  technical  and  general  reading 
material,  most  of  which  is  related  to  wildlife,  wildlife  management  and 
hunting  and  trapping. 

This  division  also  implemented  the  Americans  With  Disability  Act, 
surveying  each  facility  to  determine  if  the  agency  is 
in  compliance.  Phase  II  is  in  progress,  and  comple- 
tion of  all  phases  is  scheduled  for  the  end  of  1995. 

Training  Division 

This  division  is  responsible  tor  training  programs 
for  all  levels  of  employees  — including  our  volun- 
teer deputy  WCOs  — on  subjects  related  to  law 
enforcement  and  wildlife  management.  It  also 
provides  ongoing  training  for  managers,  supervisors, 
clerical  and  other  administrative  support  personnel. 

Additionally,  an  out-service  training  program 
enables  employees  to  attend  job-related  seminars 
and  courses  at  colleges,  universities  and  other 
training  sources. 

Following  38  weeks  of  intensive  training,  the 
22nd  Class  of  WCO  trainees  was  graduated  from 
the  agency’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  on 
Feb.  12,  1994-  These  20  new  officers  have  all  been 
assigned  to  fill  field  vacancies.  Due  to  anticipated 
retirements,  recruitment  efforts  are  currently 
underway  for  the  23rd  Class  which  will  enroll  on 
June  4,  1995. 


License  sales  through  6/30/94 

Adult  Resident 

883,021 

Junior  Resident 

104,467 

Senior  Resident 

62,445 

Landowner  Resident 

1,837 

Nonresident  Adult 

70,470 

Nonresident  Junior 

2,328 

Nonresident  7-Day 

4,187 

Archery 

317,344 

Muzzleloader 

77,494 

Antlerless  Deer 

741,319 

Adult  Resident  Furtaker 

16,174 

Junior  Resident  Furtaker 

1,919 

Senior  Resident  Furtaker 

1,216 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker  146 

Nonresident  Junior  Furtaker  3 

Resident  Bear 

87,678 

Nonresident  Bear 

1,948 

Senior  Lifetime 

3,172 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker 

68 

Total  Licenses 

2,381,011 

Total  Revenue  $24,689,085 

JANUARY  1995 
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Hunting  License  Division 

The  1993  license  year  brought  major  changes  to  our., antlerless  deer 
license  issuance  system.  All  hunters  are  now  required  to  have  a valid, 
county  specific  antlerless  deer  license  to  take  an  antlerless  deer  (except 
muzzleloader  hunters  in  the  special  flintlock  season).  The  antlerless 
issuance  schedule  was  pushed  up  two  months  to  begin  the  first  Monday 
in  August  in  order  to  have  antlerless  licenses  issued  in  time  for  the  start 
of  archery  season. 

The  new  system  is  a success,  thanks  in  no  small  part  to  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  the  county  treasurers. 

The  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  in  June  1993  allowing 
some  1 1 -year-olds  to  purchase  hunting  licenses  so  they  could  apply  for 
antlerless  licenses  and  goose  blinds.  Hunters  may  not  use  the  licenses 
until  they  reach  their  12th  birthday. 

Automotive  and  Procurement  Division 

Major  responsibilities  of  this  unit  consist  of  the  administration  and 
coordination  of  the  agency’s  procurement  activities  and  the  automotive 
fleet  management  program.  Our  fleet  is  managed  through  an  agency 
computerized  program  that  tracks  and  collects  data  on  each  vehicle. 

The  Commission  spends  an  average  of  $2  million  a year  on  replace- 
ment vehicles. 

Office  Services  Division 

This  division  is  responsible  for  ordering,  stocking  and  distributing  all 
office  supplies  for  the  agency.  It  also  distributes  all  incoming  mail,  and 
also  processes  mail  destined  for  regional  offices,  field  personnel,  news 
media,  license  issuing  agents,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  the  general  public. 
As  a result  of  participating  with  the  commonwealth’s  presort  program, 
the  Game  Commission  realized  a postage  savings  of  $6,768.80  this  fiscal 
year. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

j.R.  Fagan,  Director 


Enforcement  Division 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  was  updated 
and  reprinted  for  the  first  time  since  it  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1987. 
The  new  document  contains  all  legislative  changes  that  occurred 
between  1987  and  June  1993. 

Incidences  concerning  the  commercialization  of  wildlife  are 
continually  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  bureau.  This  information  is 
channeld  to  our  officers  for  further  investigation,  and  many  cases  are 
adjudicated  each  year. 

Technical  Services  Division 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  division  handled  9,001  permits  and 
collected  $205,450  in  fees.  We  also  issued  109  special-use  permits  for 
educational,  scientific  and  many  other  projects  that  would  benefit 
wildlife  and  habitat. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Wildlife  Rehabilitation  and  Educational 
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Council,  the  division  set  up  the  8th  Annual  Rehabilitation  Sympo- 
sium. The  symposium  covers  handling  and  treatment  procedures  that 
wildlife  rehabilitators  are  to  follow  when  they  receive  wild  animals. 

During  the  year,  nine  people  took  the  extensive  written  and  oral 
examination  required  to  become  a licensed  wildlife  rehabilitator;  seven 
passed. 

The  division  also  conducted  tests  to  certify  prospective  taxidermists. 
Applicants  must  pass  a written  test,  practical  exercise  and  inspection  of 
mounts  they’ve  done.  Two  tests  were  held  — one  in  September  and 
one  in  April  — and  54  of  127  applicants  passed  and  became  licensed  to 
practice  taxidermy. 

Falconers  who  wish  to  practice  their  sport  in  Pennsylvania  must 
receive  a special  permit  from  the  agency.  Would-be  falconers  must  pass 
a written  exam,  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  sport,  and  must  have 
proper  facilities  to  keep  a falcon.  This  past  year,  1 1 applicants  met  the 
requirements,  bringing  to  137  the  number  of  licensed  falconers  in  the 
state. 
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Administrative  Division 

During  the  fiscal  year,  our  salaried  officers  and  their  deputies  issued 
6,712  written  warnings  and  successfully  prosecuted  9,441  cases,  which 
resulted  in  the  assessment  of  $1,625,725  in  penalties.  There  were  5,591 
cases  settled  by  the  Field  Acknowledgement  of  Guilt,  and  3,850  were 
adjudicated  through  the  court  system. 

For  violating  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code,  1,327  persons  lost  their 
privileges  to  hunt  and  trap  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  revocations,  209 
were  mandated  by  law,  while  1,118  were  the  result  of  Commission 
action. 

Based  on  field  reports,  190  beehives,  32  head  of  livestock,  45  rabbits 
and  99  poultry  were  destroyed  by  bears.  Damage  claims  amounted  to 
$18,686,  up  $9,164  from  the  previous  year.  Twenty-one  bear  deterrent 
fences  were  provided  to  qualified  beehive  owners  to  prevent  further 
loss;  the  fencing  cost  the  agency  $2,469,  up  $1,229  from  the  year 
before. 

For  the  fifth  year,  the  division  conducted  a five-day  basic  training 
and  orientation  class  for  new  deputies  at  the  Commission’s  training 
school.  In  1994,  78  new  officers  took  the  week-long  training  and  were 
commissioned  as  deputy  WCOs. 

In  early  1994,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Administrative 
Office  of  Pennsylvania  Courts  to  electronically  transfer  penalty 
payment  information  to  the  Game  Commission.  This  transfer  will  allow 
the  Commission  to  revoke  the  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  of  those 
who  do  not  pay  their  penalties  in  the  time  allowed  by  law'  or  those  who 
don’t  respond  to  citations  filed  against  them.  It  will  also  give  the 
Commission  a more  accurate  view  of  monies  owed  for  violations. 

The  Bureau  again  sponsored  the  annual  PGC  Revolver  Champion- 
ship at  Scotia  Range.  Deputy  WCO  William  Sipple  of  Centre  County 
was  the  top  shooter,  Deputy  William  Shaw  of  Perry  County  u'as  second, 
and  Deputy  Richard  Endy  of  Montgomery  County  was  third.  In  the 
WCO  classification,  Harrisburg  employee  Thomas  Littwin  took  first 
place,  WCO  Steve  Bemardi  of  Snyder  County  was  second,  and  WCO 
George  Mock  of  Centre  County  was  third.  The  four-man  team  compe- 
tition was  taken  by  WCO  Mark  Crowder  and  his  deputies  from  Fulton 
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County,  and  the  two-man  team  was  won  by  Bob  Deitz  and  Dick  Endy 
from  Montgomery  County. 

Support  Services  Division 

Ninety-one  people  requested  administrative  review  bearings.  Six 
failed  to  appear  and  seven  were  denied,  resulting  in  78  cases  actually 
heard.  Of  those  cases  heard,  63  were  reviews  of  the  revocations  of 
hunting/furtaking  privileges  imposed  by  the  Commission:  60  revoca- 
tions remained  as  originally  ordered  and  three  were  completely 
rescinded.  The  remaining  15  hearings  concerned  the  recall  of  1 1 issuing 
agents,  denial  of  two  special  permits,  action  concerning  one  deputy 
wildlife  conservation  officer  action,  and  one  damage  claim. 

Twenty-four  agriculturists  applied  for  deterrent  fencing  during  the 
fiscal  year.  The  process  takes  up  to  six  to  eight  months  because 
materials  must  be  purchased  through  the  state’s  competitive  bidding 
process,  and  because  arrangements  must  be  made  to  install  the  fence. 
During  the  fiscal  year,  25  fences  were  approved  and  installed. 

We’ve  been  upgrading  our  officers’  vehicles  with  new  emergency 
lights;  we  were  no  longer  able  to  service  the  old  ones.  This  upgrade  will 
provide  better  safety  for  our  WCOs  when  they’re  stopped  along  the 
road,  and  it  will  give  them  extra  lighting  for  vehicle  pursuits. 

Communications  Division 

The  Northeast  Region’s  radio  system  has  been  completely  upgraded 
and  rebuilt,  and  it  is  now  in  operation.  The  system  now  gives  officers 
much  better  coverage  throughout  the  region,  improving  our  ability  to 
assist  the  public  and  increasing  the  safety  of  our  officers.  Radio  upgrade 
work  continues  in  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  regions. 


INFORMATION  & EDUCATION 

Lantz  A.  Hoffman,  Director 


THE  NEW  WILDLIFE  Conservation  Education  Specialist  positions 
were  filled  in  the  Northwest,  Southwest  and  Southeast  regions,  and  the 
positions  in  the  remaining  three  regions  are  expected  to  be  filled  in  the 
coming  year.  Education  specialists  will  allow  us  to  get  more  information 
about  wildlife  and  conservation  into  public  and  private  schools. 

Statewide,  agency  personnel  presented  more  than  4,000  programs  to 
sporting  clubs,  school  groups,  and  many  other  civic  and  conservation 
groups,  reaching  nearly  300,000  people.  In  addition,  we  manned 
exhibits  and  displays  at  more  than  750  exhibits  at  fairs  and  shows  across 
the  state. 

The  Game  Commission  was  involved  in  more  than  21  Youth  Field 
Days  last  year,  giving  some  4,000  youngsters  the  opportunity  to 
experience  shooting,  fishing,  trapping,  boating,  nature  appreciation  and 
other  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

More  than  21,000  people  attended  some  600  educational  programs 
at  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management  area  visitor 
centers,  and  more  than  13,000  wildlife  art  enthusiasts  attended  the 
Middle  Creek  wildlife  art  show. 

The  1994  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  art  print,  “Winter  Birds’’ 
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by  Stephen  Leed,  sold  out  a few  months  after  its  release.  Because  of  the 
print’s  popularity,  Leed  has  been  commissioned  to  do  a “Birds  of  the 
Seasons”  series.  “Summer  Birds”  came  out  last  year,  and  “Spring  Birds” 
will  be  published  next  year. 

Agency  personnel  conducted  62  basic  Project  WILD  workshops  this 
year,  reaching  1,487  educators.  In  the  tall  of  1993,  a Wild  Habitats 
program  was  established  to  encourage  schools  and  youth  groups  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat  on  school  and  community  property.  More  than 
150  schools  and  youth  groups  became  part  of  a network  of  people 
interested  in  this  project,  and  we  held  two  Wild  Habitats  workshops  for 
teachers  and  youth  leaders. 

Seven  grants  were  awarded  to  schools  and  youth  groups  to  improve 
habitat  for  wildlife  and  wildlife  education  in  the  first  year  of  the  Wild 
Action  Grant  program. 

We  also  conducted  three  workshops  on  peregrine  falcons  to  teachers 
in  cities  where  peregrines  are  being  reintroduced.  We  outlined  the 
bird’s  natural  history  for  65  teachers  and  gave  them  some  activities  to 
use  with  their  students.  We  also  took  the  educators  to  a hack  site. 

Audio-Visual  Services  Division 

The  video  unit  is  in  the  final  stages  of  a major  video  production  on 
the  white-tailed  deer.  This  production  will  be  mastered  on  broadcast- 
quality  BetaCam  format. 

Our  photo  lab  has  upgraded  its  film  processing  and  printing  equip- 
ment to  improve  quality  and  productivity.  The  addition  of  digital  film 
and  slide  scanning  will  allow  wider  use  of  photographs. 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 

Last  year  38,739  students,  mostly  first-time  hunting  or  furtaking 
license  buyers,  completed  one  of  the  920  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
courses  we  offered. 

Our  complement  of  volunteer  instructors  stands  at  3,1 1 1,  including 
the  218  men  and  women  who  completed  their  initial  training  and 
became  certified  instructors  this  year. 

In  April,  31  veteran  instructors  attended  a comprehensive,  week- 
long  hunter-trapper  education  workshop  held  in  Harrisburg.  The  course 
included  classroom  work,  range  and  field  training. 

“Outstanding  Instructor”  awards  were  presented  to  30  instructors  for 
their  significant  contributions  to  Hunter-Trapper  Education. 

In  1994,  245  students  submitted  essays  on  “Respect  for  my  sport  — 
what  it  means  to  me  and  how  it  affects  others,”  for  the  fourth  annual 
SPORT  essay  contest.  The  winners  and  winning  essays  were  featured  in 
the  July  Game  News. 

Last  year  110  people  received  the  Commission’s  SPORT  ethics 
award  for  their  assistance  to  game  law  enforcement  efforts.  We  applaud 
their  support. 

The  Game  Commission’s  annual  “Youth  Hunter  Education  Chal- 
lenge,” which  had  been  held  in  the  Northeast  Region,  was  moved  to 
Scotia  Range  and  held  on  June  18.  This  program  tests  rifle,  shotgun 
and  archery  skills,  along  with  hunter  responsibility  and  wildlife 
identification.  The  goal  is  to  provide  youngsters  with  the  opportunity 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  provided  by  our  basic  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  course. 
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Information  Division 

The  division  provided  nearly  600  media  outlets  with  news  releases, 
news  conferences,  feature  story  packets  and  interviews.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  agency’s  urban  deer  management  program, 
which  received  widespread  media  attention  ranging  from  editorial  page 
comment  in  major  daily  newspapers  to  television  news  and  feature 
coverage. 

Game  News 

Pennsylvania  Game  News  continues  to  expand  its  coverage  of  agency 
news,  and  wildlife  management  and  land  management  activities  while 
providing  informative  and  entertaining  stories  on  hunting,  trapping 
and  other  outdoor  activities.  The  magazine’s  layout  is  constantly 
evolving  to  improve  its  readability  and  attractiveness. 


LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Gregory  j.  Grabowicz,  Director 


Timber  manage- 
ment has  ac- 
counted for 
approximately 
20  percent  of 
the  agency's 
total  revenues . 


IN  ORDER  TO  SUCCEED,  our  land  management  programs  depend  on 
the  cooperation  of  employees  in  six  field  regions  and  several  Harrisburg 
bureaus.  Foremost,  perhaps,  are  the  212  Food  &.  Cover  Corps  workers, 
and  the  29  land  management  officers  who  supervise  them.  These  are 
the  people  who  — with  the  aid  of  the  most  efficient  equipment  we  can 
provide  — improve  habitat  and  maintain  roads,  parking  lots  and 
shooting  ranges  on  our  game  lands  and  also  conduct  habitat  improve- 
ment  projects  on  private  properties  enrolled  in  our  public  access 
projects. 

A cadre  of  foresters  plans  and  directs  forest  habitat  improvements 
and  timber  management  on  game  lands.  The  team’s  efforts  are  respon- 
sible for  regenerating  up  to  10,000  acres  a year,  a program  that  in  recent 
years  has  accounted  for  approximately  20  percent  of  the  agency’s  total 
revenues. 

Habitat  protection  specialists  work  with  professionals  in  other 
agencies  to  help  ensure  mining,  highway  construction,  solid  waste 
disposal  and  other  activities  are  planned  and  constructed  to  avoid  or 
minimize  wildlife  habitat  losses. 

Our  bureau  also  includes  real  estate  specialists,  surveyors,  drafting 
and  engineering  personnel,  wildlife  biologists  and  secretarial  support 
staff — a blend  of  training,  experience  and  dedication  that  make  our 
programs  work. 

An  example  of  the  dedication  of  our  employees,  during  last  year's 
record-setting  cold  and  snow,  our  Food  &.  Cover  Corps  plowed  1,200 
miles  of  roads  and  uncovered  875  food  plots  on  165  state  game  lands  to 
provide  travel  lanes,  uncover  natural  vegetation  and  expose  grit  for 
wildlife. 

To  hire  and  keep  the  best  people  — and  to  buy  the  equipment 
necessary  to  do  the  job  — so  we  can  continue  and  expand  our  land 
management  efforts,  we  will  need  a larger  and  more  stable  source  of 
funds.  In  1995,  the  Commission  will  seek  legislative  approval  for  a 
license  fee  increase.  We  trust  all  hunters  and  trappers  will  support  these 
efforts. 
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Federal-State  Coordination  Division 

This  division  acts  as  the  agency  liaison  with  dozens  of  government 
agencies  and  private  organizations.  For  example,  through  this  division 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  Game  Commission  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  manage  approximately  200  acres  of  upland  and 
wetland  habitat  adjacent  to  the  F&BC’s  Struhle  Lake  complex  in 
Chester  County.  As  another  example,  working  with  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  program  the  agency  received  $168,878 
to  acquire  a 554-acre  tract  adjoing  SGL  107  in  Mifflin  County. 

Engineering 

Twenty  building  maintenance  and  construction  projects  were 
completed  to  preserve  and  enhance  game  lands  structures.  These 
included  dams,  fuel  storage  tanks  and  an  interpretive  trail  at  Pymatun- 
ing  for  people  with  disabilities. 

Federal  Aid 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (known  as  Pittman- 
Robertson  or  P-R)  funds  the  acquisition  and  restoration  of  wildlife 
habitat  through  an  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition  and 
archery  equipment.  P-R  monies  are  apportioned  to  states  based  upon 
land  area,  license  sales  and  total  population. 

Increased  sales  of  firearms  and  sporting  equipment  these  past  few 
years  has  pushed  our  apportionment  this  year  to  an  all-time  high  of 

$7,256,769. 

Public  Access 

Our  public  access  programs  continue  to  expand  public  hunting 
access  to  private  lands.  The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program,  begun 
in  1936,  has  185  projects  in  58  counties.  Through  it,  21,760  landown- 
ers have  opened  more  than  2.5  million  acres  to  hunting.  We  now  have 
8,654  cooperators  in  our  Safety  Zone  Program  covering  nearly  1.38 
million  acres.  The  Forest  Game  Program  has  589,800  acres.  These 
programs  do  not  give  unlimited  access;  hunters  should  contact  cooper- 
ating landowners  for  permission. 

We  again  gave  10-pound  mixed  seed  packets  to  cooperating 
landowners  interested  in  devoting  space  for  wildlife.  This  mixture  of 
dwarf  sorghum,  millet,  buckwheat  and  sunflower  provides  a good  source 
of  food  for  all  wildlife  and,  if  properly  located,  can  provide  relief  from 
wildlife  depredation  upon  field  crops. 

More  than  130  miles  of  streams  and  streambanks  have  been 
protected  through  our  Streamhank  Fencing  program.  The  380  coopera- 
tors enjoy  improved  pasture  management  by  construction  of  the  high 
quality,  low  maintenance  electric  fencing.  The  program  also  improves 
water  quality  by  reducing  the  amount  of  sediments  and  nutrients  that 
wash  into  the  stream.  Once  banks  are  fenced,  the  resulting  vegetation 
also  provides  food,  cover  and  travel  corridors  for  wildlife. 

Managing  Game  Lands 

The  Food  & Cover  Corps  planted  1 ,766  acres  of  grain  and  1 ,609 
acres  of  grasses  and  legumes,  all  of  which  were  left  standing  for  wildlife. 
In  addition,  5,184  acres  of  grain  and  grasses  were  limed  and  fertilized  to 
enhance  production.  Succulent  grasses  were  maintained  by  mowing 
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In  1993-94  we 
purchased 
5,846  acres, 
bringing  the 
agency's  total 
acreage  holdings 
to  1,368,501. 


13,106  acres;  819  acres  of  field  border  were  cut  to  provide  nesting  cover 
and  food;  and  12,616  trees  were  pruned  to  improve  fruit  and  seed 
production.  To  conduct  these  activities,  26  miles  of  road  were  con- 
structed, and  to  enhance  public  access,  18  parking  lots  were  con- 
structed. Finally,  1,069  new  nest  boxes  and  578  waterfowl  nests  were 
erected. 

To  keep  agriculture  lands  in  production,  agreements  with  272 
sharecroppers  farming  18,774  acres  of  game  lands  were  made.  Products 
received  from  the  sharecroppers  included  22,039  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
and  7,102  bushels  of  ear  corn.  Most  of  the  corn  is  used  by  the  game 
farms  for  pheasant  propagation.  In  addition,  393  acres  of  grain  were  left 
standing  for  wildlife  use.  Sharecroppers  also  planted  2,047  acres  of 
grass-legume  mixture  and  renovated  an  additional  5,195  acres  of  grass 
legumes. 

Howard  Nursery 

The  WHAMS  (Wildlife  Habitat  Assessment  and  Management 
System)  evaluation  indicates  a need  for  additional  conifer  cover  on  our 
game  lands.  To  help  meet  this  need,  the  Howard  Nursery  provided 
3,808,700  evergreen  seedlings  for  game  lands  and  other  properties  open 
to  public  hunting.  Nursery  employees  grew  another  2,008,320  tree  and 
shrub  seedlings  to  increase  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

Through  the  Planting  for  Wildlife  Program,  312,700  seedlings  were 
made  available  to  the  public  for  backyard  and  other  plantings. 

The  wood  shop  at  the  nursery  continues  to  provide  the  wooden 
signs,  nesting  devices  and  other  wood  products  the  agency  uses. 

Forestry 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  8,055  game  land  acres  were  scheduled  for 
commercial/non-commercial  forest  management  operations.  To 
enhance  forest  regeneration,  another  722  acres  were  treated  with 
herbicide  to  remove  ferns,  striped  maple  and  low  quality  beech  brush 
hampering  the  reestablishment  of  more  beneficial  species. 

Commercial  timber  sales  on  9,656  acres  produced  revenues  of 
$11,001,232,  an  increase  of  $460,587  over  the  previous  year’s  receipts. 
The  average  return  was  $1,139  per  acre,  an  increase  of  $171,  proving 
once  again  that  Pennsylvania  forests  contain  some  of  the  most  valuable 
hardwoods  in  the  world.  During  the  year,  these  management  activities 
yielded  more  that  30.6  million  board  feet  of  logs  and  167,000  tons  of 
pulpwood. 

A road  network  sufficient  to  carry  the  heavy  logging  equipment  and 
comply  with  the  Clean  Streams  Act  and  other  environmental  protec- 
tion regulations  was  designed  and  supervised  by  our  forestry  staff. 
Logging  contractors  completed  86  timber  sale  contracts  during  the  year, 
improved  50  miles  of  haul  roads,  constructed  17  miles  of  new  roads  — 
which  became  wildlife  food  strips  after  seeding  — and  placed  197 
culverts  representing  a savings  to  the  Game  Fund  of  about  $751,190. 

Real  Estate  Division 

In  1993-94,  we  purchased  5,846  acres  in  26  counties,  bringing  the 
agency’s  total  acreage  holdings  to  1,368,501.  We  now  have  291 
separate  game  lands  tracts,  with  at  least  one  in  all  but  two  counties. 

Our  five  survey  crews  perform  boundary  line  surveys  for  all  land 
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acquired  by  the  Commission.  They  also  survey  disputed  boundary  lines 
and  provide  topographical  surveys.  The  work  of  our  real  estate  special- 
ist, draftsmen,  abstractor  and  legal  counsel  provides  assistance  in 
pursuing  an  aggressive  land  acquisition  program. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Local  government  bodies  received  $.60  per  acre  in-lieu-of  taxes,  as 
required  by  Act  20  of  1984-  During  the  fiscal  year,  $820,023.30  was 
divided  into  proportional  payments  to  the  county,  school  district  and 
township  where  such  lands  are  located. 

Environmental  Planning  and  Habitat  Protection 

The  Mineral  section  received  $82,722  for  oil/gas  rental,  $155,906 
for  oil/gas  royalty,  $588,985  for  coal  royalty,  and  $23,418  for  miscella- 
neous minerals.  In  addition,  we  have  executed  five  oil/gas  leasing 
agreements  encompassing  7,455  acres  on  three  game  lands  in  two 
regions.  We’ve  also  updated  the  Commission’s  oil/gas  lease  require- 
ments, constraints  and  controls,  resulting  in  stricter  adherence  to  both 
environmental  laws  and  the  promotion  of  wildlife  habitat. 

The  Environmental  Review  Section,  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  reviewed  and  commented  on  1,327  inquiries  and  permit 
applications  to  evaluate  the  impacts  to  wildlife  and  their  associated 
habitats.  We  made  recommendations  for  minimizing  or  mitigating 
unavoidable  impacts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Wildlife  Data  Base  is  a computerized 
library  of  information  on  more  than  900  animal  species  occurring  in  the 
commonwealth.  This  library  is  used  to  conduct  wildlife  impact  assess- 
ments, permit  reviews,  wildlife  research  and  land  use  planning.  During 
this  fiscal  year,  183  data  searches  were  performed.  Environmental 
consulting  firms  comprised  the  largest  users  group.  Endangered  and 
threatened  species  information,  general  species  occurrence  lists,  and 
habitat  evaluation  data  were  the  most  common  types  of  information 
requested. 
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MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Robert  L.  Strailey,  Director 


THIS  HAS  BEEN  a busy  and  productive  year.  We  are  proud  of  the 
strides  made  in  modernizing  our  computer  platform.  In  addition,  we 
continued  to  support  our  computer  hardware  and  software;  we  pro- 
grammed new  software  in  response  to  requirements  of  our  diverse 
programs;  we  trained  personnel  on  the  use  of  computer  technology  and 
keyed  critical  information  into  our  computers. 

Two  years  ahead  of  schedule,  we  installed  a broad-based  communi- 
cations network  throughout  the  Harrisburg  headquarters  and  six 
regional  offices.  Other  branches  of  state  government  have  been 
connected  to  this  network  to  share  essential  information.  Personnel 
can  now  send  memos  and  other  important  documents  instantaneously 
to  virtually  every  Harrisburg  office  and  our  six  regions. 

After  careful  research  and  evaluation,  we  selected  a new  central 
computer  system  to  replace  our  old  one.  The  new  computer  is  com- 
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pletely  compatible  with  our  existing  application  software,  which  will 
help  us  minimize  interruption  of  service  during  the  installation  process. 

To  help  our  personnel  get  the  most  from  their  computers,  we  formed 
a group  with  representatives  from  each  region  office  and  bureau.  The 
group  meets  quarterly  to  discuss  the  use  of  computers  to  perform  job 
duties  more  efficiently,  and  many  ideas  have  already  been  shared  and 
implemented. 

During  the  year,  we  upgraded  the  Deer  Harvest  Information  System 
to  accommodate  the  Deer  Damage  Area  Program  and  other  new  facets 
of  deer  management.  In  conjunction  with  Land  Management,  we  are 
automating  the  Wildlife  Habitat  Assessment  Management  System  so 
staff  can  enter  habitat  data  and  perform  all  assessment  calculations  right 
in  the  field. 

Finally,  an  effort  is  underway  to  obtain  more  timely  data  for  our 
Prosecution/Revocation  System.  This  will  aid  Law  Enforcement  in  the 
collection  of  fine  payments. 

Computer  technology  has  become  increasingly  important  in 
probably  every  aspect  of  the  agency,  and  we’re  striving  to  make  sure  the 
agency  gets  the  best  and  most  cost  effective  equipment  and  services 
available. 


WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Calvin  W.  DuBrock/  Director 


OUR  FUNDAMENTAL  MISSION  is  to  recommend  actions  that  will 
conserve  and  maintain  wildlife  at  levels  compatible  with  habitat  and 
the  needs  of  both  consumptive  and  nonconsumptive  users.  We  do  this 
by  conducting  research,  monitoring  populations,  developing  season  and 
bag  limit  recommendations,  and  assisting  with  habitat  management 
planning.  The  bureau  also  administers  the  agency’s  pheasant  farms. 

More  specifically,  among  this  year’s  highlights  we  updated  job 
qualifications  for  wildlife  biologists,  provided  technical  input  on  a list 
of  animal  health  issues  and  developed  aquaculture  depredation  and 
nuisance  waterfowl  management  guidelines.  We  worked  with  other  staff 
on  urban  and  agricultural  deer  issues,  on  a new  deer  video,  on  a hunter 
attitude  survey  developed  by  Penn  State,  and  on  a statewide  bio- 
diversity conservation  strategy. 

Research  Division 

Statistical  and  Survey  Support 

In  this  section  we  determine  game  harvests  and  monitor  wildlife 
population  trends,  and  design  and  coordinate  surveys  to  investigate 
social  factors  important  to  the  agency’s  programs.  Staff  coordinates  the 
federal  Mourning  Dove  Call-Count,  Woodcock  Singing-Ground,  and 
National  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Wildlife- Associated  Recreation  surveys, 
and  our  own  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys,  covered  in  the  Novem- 
ber ’94  Game  News. 

Nationwide,  mourning  dove  call  counts  and  woodcock  singing 
ground  surveys  are  conducted  on  the  same  routes  each  year.  W ildlife 
conservation  officers  conducted  the  Woodcock  Singing-Ground  Survey 
last  April  and  May,  and  the  Mourning  Dove  Call-Count  Survey  last 
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June.  Woodcock  populations  have  continued  to  decline  over  the  past 
26  years.  Further  hunting  restrictions  and  increased  management 
emphasis  may  be  necessary  to  reverse  this  trend.  Doves,  on  the  other 
hand,  remain  stable. 

Two  training  workshops  for  agency  biologists  were  held  during  the 
year,  a one-week  nonparametric  statistics  workshop  and  a three-day 
workshop  on  estimating  survival  using  bird-banding  and  radio- 
telemetry  data. 

As  a part  of  our  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  Deer  Damage  Area 
program,  last  winter  we  surveyed  all  enrolled  landowners.  More 
landowners  indicated  they  were  satisfied  with  the  deer  hunting 
opportunities  and  harvests  than  during  the  previous  two  seasons.  Much 
of  this  may  be  the  result  of  expanding  either-sex  hunting  during  buck 
season  on  these  farms  to  16  counties.  Total  landowner  enrollment 
dropped  to  464  (523  participated  in  1992-93  and  534  in  1991-92),  but 
the  number  signed  up  in  the  16  pilot  counties  increased.  More  than 
100,000  acres  were  enrolled. 

Forest  Wildlife 

Deer  aging  teams  examined  17,494  bucks  and  24,831  antlerless  deer 
during  the  1993  deer  seasons.  About  79  percent  of  the  adult  bucks  were 
18  months  old.  In  contrast,  only  35  percent  of  the  adult  does  were  18 
months  old.  Adult  does  comprised  56  percent  of  the  antlerless  harvest, 
while  male  and  female  fawns  made  up  24  and  21  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  antlerless  harvest. 

1993  preseason  deer  population  projections  were  210,332  adult 
bucks,  461,266  adult  does,  262,882  male  fawns  and  245,888  female 
fawns.  The  antlered  harvest  was  165,250,  and  the  antlerless  harvest  was 
243,444-  The  population  entering  the  1993-94  winter  stood  at  29  deer 
per  square  mile  of  forested  habitat. 

In  1993  we  asked  successful  deer  hunters  to  report  whether  their 
kills  were  on  public  or  private  land.  These  reports  indicated  that  34 
percent  of  the  antlered  deer  and  33  percent  of  the  antlerless  deer  were 
taken  on  public  lands 

WCOs  surveyed  855  miles  of  stream  bottoms  during  late  March  and 
April  to  assess  1994  winter  deer  losses.  The  results  of  this  survey  were 
featured  in  the  July  Game  News. 

Turkey  sightings  by  WCOs  increased  from  8.9  birds  per  1,000  miles 
in  summer  1992  to  15  in  1993.  Increases  occurred  in  all  but  manage- 
ment area  9.  As  a result,  fall  seasons  were  extended  one  week  in 
management  zones  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  part  of  7. 

We  monitored  29  cow  elk  from  May  to  August  1993.  They  produced 
22  calves,  resulting  in  a calf  to  cow  ratio  of  76:100.  To  help  measure 
calf  survival,  biologists  captured  seven  newborns  and  fitted  them  with 
ear-tag  mortality  transmitters.  Within  3 to  5 weeks  after  tagging,  adult 
cows  had  removed  the  transmitters  from  six  calves  during  grooming.  To 
further  evaluate  the  transmitters,  biologists  captured  and  equipped 
three  additional  calves  between  Aug.  1 and  Sept.  15,  and  cows 
removed  two  of  those  transmitters. 

Of  the  10  calves  marked,  only  one  newborn  and  one  late  summer 
capture  retained  their  ear-tag  transmitters.  Both  ear-tag  transmitters 
continued  to  function  through  the  winter  aerial  surveys.  A poacher 
killed  one  of  the  calves  in  March  1994.  The  other  calf  was  still  alive 
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In  1993  we 
banded  more 
than  4,600 
ducks:  3,200 
mallards , 1,400 
wood  ducks,  78 
black  ducks. 


when  its  transmitter  ceased  functioning  in  May  1994. 

Based  on  our  winter  census,  biologists  estimate  that  the  1994  winter 
elk  population  was  224- 

During  1993,  356  bear  were  captured  and  ear-tagged.  Hunters 
harvested  1,790  bear  in  1993,  including  19.9  percent  of  the  available 
tagged  ones.  Based  on  the  ratio  of  tagged  to  untagged  bear  in  the 
harvest,  the  1993  preseason  bear  population  was  estimated  to  be  8,800. 

Annual  grouse  flushing  rates  provided  by  volunteer  grouse  hunters 
are  used  to  monitor  long-term  statewide  grouse  population  trends. 
During  the  1993-94  season,  grouse  hunters  flushed  an  average  of  1.65 
birds  per  hour,  up  from  the  1.42  flushed  the  year  before. 

Farmland  Wildlife 

In  an  effort  to  restore  wild  pheasant  populations  in  Pennsylvania, 
ring-necked  and  Sichuan  pheasants  were  released  on  six  study  areas 
during  the  fall  of  1993.  These  were  the  first  of  three  planned  releases. 
Our  research  team  monitored  pheasant  dispersal,  survival,  habitat  use 
and  reproduction. 

The  study  areas  were  stocked  with  6,817  ringnecks  and  6,554 
Sichuans  (at  a ratio  of  one  male  to  two  females)  at  densities  of  40  to  45 
birds  per  square  mile.  In  addition,  126  ringnecks  and  152  Sichuans 
were  equipped  with  radio  transmitters  and  released  on  two  sites. 

The  team  used  a “soft”  release  technique  to  minimize  stress  to  the 
pheasants.  In  a soft  release,  crated  birds  are  carried  to  brushy  sites,  and 
then  the  crates  are  gently  opened  — allowing  the  birds  to  exit  on  their 
own.  As  with  any  relocated  animal,  the  released  pheasants  wandered 
extensively  during  the  first  several  weeks.  Sichuans  generally  settled 
within  a mile  or  two  of  the  release  location,  ringnecks  slightly  farther. 

Survival  at  each  site  followed  a similar  pattern;  an  initial  sharp 
decline  followed  by  a leveling  off  once  the  birds  acclimated  to  their 
new  environment.  Populations  experienced  another  sharp  decrease 
during  the  winter,  and  then  another  leveling  off  in  the  spring.  Survival 
of  radio-collared  birds  was  lower  for  females  than  for  males,  which  held 
true  for  both  species. 

Based  on  observations  of  penned  birds,  we  suspected  that  male 
Sichuans  may  not  crow  as  often  as  rmgneck  males.  Because  our  spring 
population  density  estimates  are  based  on  the  number  of  crowing  males 
heard,  differences  in  crowing  frequency  needed  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Testing  for  this  difference,  we  found  that  Sichuans  crow  61 
percent  less  often  than  ringnecks.  This  information  allowed  us  to  more 
accurately  estimate  and  compare  population  densities. 

Sex  ratio  estimates  — based  on  roadside  counts,  flushing  surveys  and 
crowing  count  surveys  — enabled  us  to  estimate  spring  population 
densities.  Our  estimates  indicate  that  a baseline  population  has  been 
established  in  all  three  Sichuan  areas  and  two  of  the  three  ringneck 
areas.  It’s  important  to  realize  that  these  populations  are  pen-reared 
birds.  We  hope  survival  and  subsequent  recruitment  of  the  offspring  of 
these  pheasants  will  be  considerably  higher. 

Ten  radio-collared  Sichuan  hens  and  21  ringneck  hens  survived  into 
the  nesting  season.  The  average  clutch  size  of  Sichuan  nests  was  1 1 eggs 
and  for  ringnecks,  13.  Overall,  nesting  success,  including  renesting 
attempts,  for  Sichuan  hens  was  70  percent.  The  figure  was  38  percent 
for  ringnecks.  Details  of  our  study  of  pheasant  nesting  study  can  be 
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by  Stephen  Leed,  sold  out  a few  months  after  its  release.  Because  of  the 
print’s  popularity,  Leed  has  been  commissioned  to  do  a “Birds  of  the 
Seasons”  series.  “Summer  Birds”  came  out  last  year,  and  “Spring  Birds” 
will  be  published  next  year. 

Agency  personnel  conducted  62  basic  Project  WILD  workshops  this 
year,  reaching  1,487  educators.  In  the  fall  of  1993,  a Wild  Habitats 
program  was  established  to  encourage  schools  and  youth  groups  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat  on  school  and  community  property.  More  than 
150  schools  and  youth  groups  became  part  of  a network  of  people 
interested  in  this  project,  and  we  held  two  Wild  Habitats  workshops  for 
teachers  and  youth  leaders. 

Seven  grants  were  awarded  to  schools  and  youth  groups  to  improve 
habitat  for  wildlife  and  wildlife  education  in  the  first  year  ot  the  Wild 
Action  Grant  program. 

We  also  conducted  three  workshops  on  peregrine  falcons  to  teachers 
in  cities  where  peregrines  are  being  reintroduced.  We  outlined  the 
bird’s  natural  history  for  65  teachers  and  gave  them  some  activities  to 
use  with  their  students.  We  also  took  the  educators  to  a hack  site. 

Audio-Visual  Services  Division 

The  video  unit  is  in  the  final  stages  of  a major  video  production  on 
the  white-tailed  deer.  This  production  will  be  mastered  on  broadcast- 
quality  BetaCam  format. 

Our  photo  lab  has  upgraded  its  film  processing  and  printing  equip- 
ment to  improve  quality  and  productivity.  The  addition  of  digital  film 
and  slide  scanning  will  allow  wider  use  of  photographs. 
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Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 

Last  year  38,739  students,  mostly  first-time  hunting  or  furtaking 
license  buyers,  completed  one  of  the  920  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
courses  we  offered. 

Our  complement  of  volunteer  instructors  stands  at  3,111,  including 
the  218  men  and  women  who  completed  their  initial  training  and 
became  certified  instructors  this  year. 

In  April,  31  veteran  instructors  attended  a comprehensive,  week- 
long  hunter-trapper  education  workshop  held  in  Harrisburg.  The  course 
included  classroom  work,  range  and  field  training. 

“Outstanding  Instructor”  awards  were  presented  to  30  instructors  for 
their  significant  contributions  to  Hunter-Trapper  Education. 

In  1994,  245  students  submitted  essays  on  “Respect  for  my  sport  — 
what  it  means  to  me  and  how  it  affects  others,”  for  the  fourth  annual 
SPORT  essay  contest.  The  winners  and  winning  essays  were  featured  in 
the  July  Game  News. 

Last  year  110  people  received  the  Commission’s  SPORT  ethics 
award  for  their  assistance  to  game  law  enforcement  efforts.  We  applaud 
their  support. 

The  Game  Commission’s  annual  “Youth  Hunter  Education  Chal- 
lenge,” which  had  heen  held  in  the  Northeast  Region,  was  moved  to 
Scotia  Range  and  held  on  June  18.  This  program  tests  rifle,  shotgun 
and  archery  skills,  along  with  hunter  responsibility  and  wildlife 
identification.  The  goal  is  to  provide  youngsters  with  the  opportunity 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  provided  by  our  basic  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  course. 


38,739  students 
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Information  Division 

The  division  provided  nearly  600  media  outlets  with  news  releases, 
news  conferences,  feature  story  packets  and  interviews.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  agency’s  urban  deer  management  program, 
which  received  widespread  media  attention  ranging  from  editorial  page 
comment  in  major  daily  newspapers  to  television  news  and  feature 
coverage. 

Came  News 

Pennsylvania  Game  News  continues  to  expand  its  coverage  of  agency 
news,  and  wildlife  management  and  land  management  activities  while 
providing  informative  and  entertaining  stories  on  hunting,  trapping 
and  other  outdoor  activities.  The  magazine’s  layout  is  constantly 
evolving  to  improve  its  readability  and  attractiveness. 


LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Gregory  j.  Grabowicz,  Director 


Timber  manage - 
ment  has  ac- 
counted for 
approximately 
20  percent  of 
the  agency's 
total  revenues . 


IN  ORDER  TO  SUCCEED,  our  land  management  programs  depend  on 
the  cooperation  of  employees  in  six  field  regions  and  several  Harrisburg 
bureaus.  Foremost,  perhaps,  are  the  212  Food  & Cover  Corps  workers, 
and  the  29  land  management  officers  who  supervise  them.  These  are 
the  people  who  — with  the  aid  of  the  most  efficient  equipment  we  can 
provide  — improve  habitat  and  maintain  roads,  parking  lots  and 
shooting  ranges  on  our  game  lands  and  also  conduct  habitat  improve- 
ment projects  on  private  properties  enrolled  in  our  public  access 
projects. 

A cadre  of  foresters  plans  and  directs  forest  habitat  improvements 
and  timber  management  on  game  lands.  The  team’s  efforts  are  respon- 
sible for  regenerating  up  to  10,000  acres  a year,  a program  that  in  recent 
years  has  accounted  for  approximately  20  percent  of  the  agency’s  total 
revenues. 

Habitat  protection  specialists  work  with  professionals  in  other 
agencies  to  help  ensure  mining,  highway  construction,  solid  waste 
disposal  and  other  activities  are  planned  and  constructed  to  avoid  or 
minimize  wildlife  habitat  losses. 

Our  bureau  also  includes  real  estate  specialists,  surveyors,  drafting 
and  engineering  personnel,  wildlife  biologists  and  secretarial  support 
staff — a blend  of  training,  experience  and  dedication  that  make  our 
programs  work. 

An  example  of  the  dedication  of  our  employees,  during  last  year's 
record-setting  cold  and  snow,  our  Food  & Cover  Corps  plowed  1,200 
miles  of  roads  and  uncovered  875  food  plots  on  1 65  state  game  lands  to 
provide  travel  lanes,  uncover  natural  vegetation  and  expose  grit  for 
wildlife. 

To  hire  and  keep  the  best  people  — and  to  buy  the  equipment 
necessary  to  do  the  job  — so  we  can  continue  and  expand  our  land 
management  efforts,  we  will  need  a larger  and  more  stable  source  of 
funds.  In  1995,  the  Commission  will  seek  legislative  approval  for  a 
license  fee  increase.  We  trust  all  hunters  and  trappers  will  support  these 
efforts. 
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Federal-State  Coordination  Division 

This  division  acts  as  the  agency  liaison  with  dozens  of  government 
agencies  and  private  organizations.  For  example,  through  this  division 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  Game  Commission  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  manage  approximately  200  acres  of  upland  and 
wetland  habitat  adjacent  to  the  F&BC’s  Struhle  Lake  complex  in 
Chester  County.  As  another  example,  working  with  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  program  the  agency  received  $168,878 
to  acquire  a 554-acre  tract  adjoing  SGL  107  in  Mifflin  County. 

Engineering 

Twenty  building  maintenance  and  construction  projects  were 
completed  to  preserve  and  enhance  game  lands  structures.  These 
included  dams,  fuel  storage  tanks  and  an  interpretive  trail  at  Pymatun- 
ing  for  people  with  disabilities. 

Federal  Aid 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (known  as  Pittman- 
Robertson  or  P-R)  funds  the  acquisition  and  restoration  of  wildlife 
habitat  through  an  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition  and 
archery  equipment.  P-R  monies  are  apportioned  to  states  based  upon 
land  area,  license  sales  and  total  population. 

Increased  sales  of  firearms  and  sporting  equipment  these  past  few 
years  has  pushed  our  apportionment  this  year  to  an  all-time  high  of 
$7,256,769. 

Public  Access 

Our  public  access  programs  continue  to  expand  public  hunting 
access  to  private  lands.  The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program,  begun 
in  1936,  has  185  projects  in  58  counties.  Through  it,  21,760  landown- 
ers have  opened  more  than  2.5  million  acres  to  hunting.  We  now  have 
8,654  cooperators  in  our  Safety  Zone  Program  covering  nearly  1.38 
million  acres.  The  Forest  Game  Program  has  589,800  acres.  These 
programs  do  not  give  unlimited  access;  hunters  should  contact  cooper- 
ating landowners  for  permission. 

We  again  gave  10-pound  mixed  seed  packets  to  cooperating 
landowners  interested  in  devoting  space  for  wildlife.  This  mixture  of 
dwarf  sorghum,  millet,  buckwheat  and  sunflower  provides  a good  source 
of  food  for  all  wildlife  and,  if  properly  located,  can  provide  relief  from 
wildlife  depredation  upon  field  crops. 

More  than  130  miles  of  streams  and  streambanks  have  been 
protected  through  our  Streambank  Fencing  program.  The  380  coopera- 
tors enjoy  improved  pasture  management  by  construction  of  the  high 
quality,  low  maintenance  electric  fencing.  The  program  also  improves 
water  quality  by  reducing  the  amount  of  sediments  and  nutrients  that 
wash  into  the  stream.  Once  banks  are  fenced,  the  resulting  vegetation 
also  provides  food,  cover  and  travel  corridors  for  wildlife. 

Managing  Game  Lands 

The  Food  & Cover  Corps  planted  1,766  acres  of  grain  and  1,609 
acres  of  grasses  and  legumes,  all  of  which  were  left  standing  for  wildlife. 
In  addition,  5,184  acres  of  grain  and  grasses  were  limed  and  fertilized  to 
enhance  production.  Succulent  grasses  were  maintained  by  mowing 
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acreage  holdings 
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13,106  acres;  819  acres  of  field  border  were  cut  to  provide  nesting  cover 
and  food;  and  12,616  trees  were  pruned  to  improve  fruit  and  seed 
production.  To  conduct  these  activities,  26  miles  of  road  were  con- 
structed, and  to  enhance  public  access,  18  parking  lots  were  con- 
structed. Finally,  1,069  new  nest  boxes  and  578  waterfowl  nests  were 
erected. 

To  keep  agriculture  lands  in  production,  agreements  with  272 
sharecroppers  farming  18,774  acres  of  game  lands  were  made.  Products 
received  from  the  sharecroppers  included  22,039  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
and  7,102  bushels  of  ear  corn.  Most  of  the  corn  is  used  by  the  game 
farms  for  pheasant  propagation.  In  addition,  393  acres  of  grain  were  left 
standing  for  wildlife  use.  Sharecroppers  also  planted  2,047  acres  of 
grass-legume  mixture  and  renovated  an  additional  5,195  acres  of  grass 
legumes. 

Howard  Nursery 

The  WHAMS  (Wildlife  Habitat  Assessment  and  Management 
System)  evaluation  indicates  a need  for  additional  conifer  cover  on  our 
game  lands.  To  help  meet  this  need,  the  Howard  Nursery  provided 
3,808,700  evergreen  seedlings  for  game  lands  and  other  properties  open 
to  public  hunting.  Nursery  employees  grew  another  2,008,320  tree  and 
shrub  seedlings  to  increase  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

Through  the  Planting  for  Wildlife  Program,  312,700  seedlings  were 
made  available  to  the  public  for  backyard  and  other  plantings. 

The  wood  shop  at  the  nursery  continues  to  provide  the  wooden 
signs,  nesting  devices  and  other  wood  products  the  agency  uses. 

Forestry 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  8,055  game  land  acres  were  scheduled  for 
commercial/non-commercial  forest  management  operations.  To 
enhance  forest  regeneration,  another  722  acres  were  treated  with 
herbicide  to  remove  ferns,  striped  maple  and  low  quality  beech  brush 
hampering  the  reestablishment  of  more  beneficial  species. 

Commercial  timber  sales  on  9,656  acres  produced  revenues  of 
$11,001,232,  an  increase  of  $460,587  over  the  previous  year’s  receipts. 
The  average  return  was  $1,139  per  acre,  an  increase  of  $171,  proving 
once  again  that  Pennsylvania  forests  contain  some  of  the  most  valuable 
hardwoods  in  the  world.  During  the  year,  these  management  activities 
yielded  more  that  30.6  million  board  feet  of  logs  and  167,000  tons  of 
pulpwood. 

A road  network  sufficient  to  carry  the  heavy  logging  equipment  and 
comply  with  the  Clean  Streams  Act  and  other  environmental  protec- 
tion regulations  was  designed  and  supervised  by  our  forestry  staff. 
Logging  contractors  completed  86  timber  sale  contracts  during  the  year, 
improved  50  miles  of  haul  roads,  constructed  17  miles  of  new  roads  — 
which  became  wildlife  food  strips  after  seeding  — and  placed  197 
culverts  representing  a savings  to  the  Game  Fund  of  about  $751,190. 

Real  Estate  Division 

In  1993-94,  we  purchased  5,846  acres  in  26  counties,  bringing  the 
agency’s  total  acreage  holdings  to  1,368,501.  We  now  have  291 
separate  game  lands  tracts,  with  at  least  one  in  all  but  two  counties. 

Our  five  survey  crews  perform  boundary  line  surveys  for  all  land 
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acquired  by  the  Commission.  They  also  survey  disputed  boundary  lines 
and  provide  topographical  surveys.  The  work  of  our  real  estate  special- 
ist,  draftsmen,  abstractor  and  legal  counsel  provides  assistance  in 
pursuing  an  aggressive  land  acquisition  program. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Local  government  bodies  received  $.60  per  acre  in-lieu-of  taxes,  as 
required  by  Act  20  of  1984-  During  the  fiscal  year,  $820,023.30  was 
divided  into  proportional  payments  to  the  county,  school  district  and 
township  where  such  lands  are  located. 

Environmental  Planning  and  Habitat  Protection 

The  Mineral  section  received  $82,722  for  oil/gas  rental,  $155,906 
for  oil/gas  royalty,  $588,985  for  coal  royalty,  and  $23,418  for  miscella- 
neous minerals.  In  addition,  we  have  executed  five  oil/gas  leasing 
agreements  encompassing  7,455  acres  on  three  game  lands  in  two 
regions.  We’ve  also  updated  the  Commission’s  oil/gas  lease  require- 
ments, constraints  and  controls,  resulting  in  stricter  adherence  to  both 
environmental  laws  and  the  promotion  of  wildlife  habitat. 

The  Environmental  Review  Section,  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  reviewed  and  commented  on  1,327  inquiries  and  permit 
applications  to  evaluate  the  impacts  to  wildlife  and  their  associated 
habitats.  We  made  recommendations  for  minimizing  or  mitigating 
unavoidable  impacts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Wildlife  Data  Base  is  a computerized 
library  of  information  on  more  than  900  animal  species  occurring  in  the 
commonwealth.  This  library  is  used  to  conduct  wildlife  impact  assess- 
ments, permit  reviews,  wildlife  research  and  land  use  planning.  During 
this  fiscal  year,  183  data  searches  were  performed.  Environmental 
consulting  firms  comprised  the  largest  users  group.  Endangered  and 
threatened  species  information,  general  species  occurrence  lists,  and 
habitat  evaluation  data  were  the  most  common  types  of  information 
requested. 


MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Robert  L.  Strailey,  Director 


THIS  HAS  BEEN  a busy  and  productive  year.  We  are  proud  of  the 
strides  made  in  modernizing  our  computer  platform.  In  addition,  we 
continued  to  support  our  computer  hardware  and  software;  we  pro- 
grammed new  software  in  response  to  requirements  of  our  diverse 
programs;  we  trained  personnel  on  the  use  of  computer  technology  and 
keyed  critical  information  into  our  computers. 

Two  years  ahead  of  schedule,  we  installed  a broad-based  communi- 
cations network  throughout  the  Harrisburg  headquarters  and  six 
regional  offices.  Other  branches  of  state  government  have  been 
connected  to  this  network  to  share  essential  information.  Personnel 
can  now  send  memos  and  other  important  documents  instantaneously 
to  virtually  every  Harrisburg  office  and  our  six  regions. 

After  careful  research  and  evaluation,  we  selected  a new  central 
computer  system  to  replace  our  old  one.  The  new  computer  is  com- 
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pletely  compatible  with  our  existing  application  software,  which  will 
help  us  minimize  interruption  of  service  during  the  installation  process. 

To  help  our  personnel  get  the  most  from  their  computers,  we  formed 
a group  with  representatives  from  each  region  office  and  bureau.  The 
group  meets  quarterly  to  discuss  the  use  of  computers  to  perform  job 
duties  more  efficiently,  and  many  ideas  have  already  been  shared  and 
implemented. 

During  the  year,  we  upgraded  the  Deer  Harvest  Information  System 
to  accommodate  the  Deer  Damage  Area  Program  and  other  new  facets 
of  deer  management.  In  conjunction  with  Land  Management,  we  are 
automating  the  Wildlife  Habitat  Assessment  Management  System  so 
staff  can  enter  habitat  data  and  perform  all  assessment  calculations  right 
in  the  field. 

Finally,  an  effort  is  underway  to  obtain  more  timely  data  for  our 
Prosecution/Revocation  System.  This  will  aid  Law  Enforcement  in  the 
collection  of  fine  payments. 

Computer  technology  has  become  increasingly  important  in 
probably  every  aspect  of  the  agency,  and  we’re  striving  to  make  sure  the 
agency  gets  the  best  and  most  cost  effective  equipment  and  services 
available. 


WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Calvin  W.  DuBrock,  Director 


OUR  FUNDAMENTAL  MISSION  is  to  recommend  actions  that  will 
conserve  and  maintain  wildlife  at  levels  compatible  with  habitat  and 
the  needs  of  both  consumptive  and  nonconsumptive  users.  We  do  this 
by  conducting  research,  monitoring  populations,  developing  season  and 
bag  limit  recommendations,  and  assisting  with  habitat  management 
planning.  The  bureau  also  administers  the  agency’s  pheasant  farms. 

More  specifically,  among  this  year’s  highlights  we  updated  job 
qualifications  for  wildlife  biologists,  provided  technical  input  on  a list 
of  animal  health  issues  and  developed  aquaculture  depredation  and 
nuisance  waterfowl  management  guidelines.  We  worked  with  other  staff 
on  urban  and  agricultural  deer  issues,  on  a new  deer  video,  on  a hunter 
attitude  survey  developed  by  Penn  State,  and  on  a statewide  bio- 
diversity conservation  strategy. 

Research  Division 

Statistical  and  Survey  Support 

In  this  section  we  determine  game  harvests  and  monitor  wildlife 
population  trends,  and  design  and  coordinate  surveys  to  investigate 
social  factors  important  to  the  agency’s  programs.  Staff  coordinates  the 
federal  Mourning  Dove  Call-Count,  Woodcock  Singing-Ground,  and 
National  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Wildlife- Associated  Recreation  surveys, 
and  our  own  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys,  covered  in  the  Novem- 
ber ’94  Game  News. 

Nationwide,  mourning  dove  call  counts  and  woodcock  singing 
ground  surveys  are  conducted  on  the  same  routes  each  year.  Wildlife 
conservation  officers  conducted  the  Woodcock  Singing-Ground  Survey 
last  April  and  May,  and  the  Mourning  Dove  Call-Count  Survey  last 
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June.  Woodcock  populations  have  continued  to  decline  over  the  past 
26  years.  Further  hunting  restrictions  and  increased  management 
emphasis  may  be  necessary  to  reverse  this  trend.  Doves,  on  the  other 
hand,  remain  stable. 

Two  training  workshops  for  agency  biologists  were  held  during  the 
year,  a one-week  nonparametric  statistics  workshop  and  a three-day 
workshop  on  estimating  survival  using  bird-banding  and  radio- 
telemetry  data. 

As  a part  of  our  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  Deer  Damage  Area 
program,  last  winter  we  surveyed  all  enrolled  landowners.  More 
landowners  indicated  they  were  satisfied  with  the  deer  hunting 
opportunities  and  harvests  than  during  the  previous  two  seasons.  Much 
of  this  may  be  the  result  of  expanding  either-sex  hunting  during  buck 
season  on  these  farms  to  16  counties.  Total  landowner  enrollment 
dropped  to  464  (523  participated  in  1992-93  and  534  in  1991-92),  but 
the  number  signed  up  in  the  16  pilot  counties  increased.  More  than 
100,000  acres  were  enrolled. 

Forest  Wildlife 

Deer  aging  teams  examined  17,494  bucks  and  24,831  antlerless  deer 
during  the  1993  deer  seasons.  About  79  percent  of  the  adult  bucks  were 
18  months  old.  In  contrast,  only  35  percent  of  the  adult  does  were  18 
months  old.  Adult  does  comprised  56  percent  of  the  antlerless  harvest, 
while  male  and  female  fawns  made  up  24  and  2 1 percent,  respectively, 
of  the  antlerless  harvest. 

1993  preseason  deer  population  projections  were  210,332  adult 
bucks,  461,266  adult  does,  262,882  male  fawns  and  245,888  female 
fawns.  The  antlered  harvest  was  165,250,  and  the  antlerless  harvest  was 
243,444-  The  population  entering  the  1993-94  winter  stood  at  29  deer 
per  square  mile  of  forested  habitat. 

In  1993  we  asked  successful  deer  hunters  to  report  whether  their 
kills  were  on  public  or  private  land.  These  reports  indicated  that  34 
percent  of  the  antlered  deer  and  33  percent  of  the  antlerless  deer  were 
taken  on  public  lands 

WCOs  surveyed  855  miles  of  stream  bottoms  during  late  March  and 
April  to  assess  1994  winter  deer  losses.  The  results  of  this  survey  were 
featured  in  the  July  Game  News. 

Turkey  sightings  by  WCOs  increased  from  8.9  birds  per  1,000  miles 
in  summer  1992  to  15  in  1993.  Increases  occurred  in  all  but  manage- 
ment area  9.  As  a result,  fall  seasons  were  extended  one  week  in 
management  zones  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  part  of  7. 

We  monitored  29  cow  elk  from  May  to  August  1993.  They  produced 
22  calves,  resulting  in  a calf  to  cow  ratio  of  76:100.  To  help  measure 
calf  survival,  biologists  captured  seven  newborns  and  fitted  them  with 
ear-tag  mortality  transmitters.  Within  3 to  5 weeks  after  tagging,  adult 
cows  had  removed  the  transmitters  from  six  calves  during  grooming.  To 
further  evaluate  the  transmitters,  biologists  captured  and  equipped 
three  additional  calves  between  Aug.  1 and  Sept.  15,  and  cows 
removed  two  of  those  transmitters. 

Of  the  10  calves  marked,  only  one  newborn  and  one  late  summer 
capture  retained  their  ear-tag  transmitters.  Both  ear-tag  transmitters 
continued  to  function  through  the  winter  aerial  surveys.  A poacher 
killed  one  of  the  calves  in  March  1994.  The  other  calf  was  still  alive 
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In  1993  we 
banded  more 
than  4,600 
ducks:  3,200 
mallards,  1,400 
wood  ducks,  78 
black  ducks . 


when  its  transmitter  ceased  functioning  in  May  1 994- 

Based  on  our  winter  census,  biologists  estimate  that  the  1994  winter 
elk  population  was  224- 

During  1993,  356  bear  were  captured  and  ear-tagged.  Hunters 
harvested  1,790  bear  in  1993,  including  19.9  percent  of  the  available 
tagged  ones.  Based  on  the  ratio  of  tagged  to  untagged  bear  in  the 
harvest,  the  1993  preseason  bear  population  was  estimated  to  be  8,800. 

Annual  grouse  flushing  rates  provided  by  volunteer  grouse  hunters 
are  used  to  monitor  long-term  statewide  grouse  population  trends. 
During  the  1993-94  season,  grouse  hunters  flushed  an  average  of  1.65 
birds  per  hour,  up  from  the  1.42  flushed  the  year  before. 

Farmland  Wildlife 

In  an  effort  to  restore  wild  pheasant  populations  in  Pennsylvania, 
ring-necked  and  Sichuan  pheasants  were  released  on  six  study  areas 
during  the  fall  of  1993.  These  were  the  first  of  three  planned  releases. 
Our  research  team  monitored  pheasant  dispersal,  survival,  habitat  use 
and  reproduction. 

The  study  areas  were  stocked  with  6,817  ringnecks  and  6,554 
Sichuans  (at  a ratio  of  one  male  to  two  females)  at  densities  of  40  to  45 
birds  per  square  mile.  In  addition,  126  ringnecks  and  152  Sichuans 
were  equipped  with  radio  transmitters  and  released  on  two  sites. 

The  team  used  a “soft”  release  technique  to  minimize  stress  to  the 
pheasants.  In  a soft  release,  crated  birds  are  carried  to  brushy  sites,  and 
then  the  crates  are  gently  opened  — allowing  the  birds  to  exit  on  their 
own.  As  with  any  relocated  animal,  the  released  pheasants  wandered 
extensively  during  the  first  several  weeks.  Sichuans  generally  settled 
within  a mile  or  two  of  the  release  location,  ringnecks  slightly  farther. 

Survival  at  each  site  followed  a similar  pattern;  an  initial  sharp 
decline  followed  by  a leveling  off  once  the  birds  acclimated  to  their 
new  environment.  Populations  experienced  another  sharp  decrease 
during  the  winter,  and  then  another  leveling  off  in  the  spring.  Survival 
of  radio-collared  birds  was  lower  for  females  than  for  males,  which  held 
true  for  both  species. 

Based  on  observations  of  penned  birds,  we  suspected  that  male 
Sichuans  may  not  crow  as  often  as  ringneck  males.  Because  our  spring 
population  density  estimates  are  based  on  the  number  of  crowing  males 
heard,  differences  in  crowing  frequency  needed  to  he  taken  into 
account.  Testing  for  this  difference,  we  found  that  Sichuans  crow  61 
percent  less  often  than  ringnecks.  This  information  allowed  us  to  more 
accurately  estimate  and  compare  population  densities. 

Sex  ratio  estimates  — based  on  roadside  counts,  flushing  surveys  and 
crowing  count  surveys  — enabled  us  to  estimate  spring  population 
densities.  Our  estimates  indicate  that  a baseline  population  has  been 
established  in  all  three  Sichuan  areas  and  two  of  the  three  ringneck 
areas.  It’s  important  to  realize  that  these  populations  are  pen-reared 
birds.  We  hope  survival  and  subsequent  recruitment  of  the  offspring  of 
these  pheasants  will  be  considerably  higher. 

Ten  radio-collared  Sichuan  hens  and  21  ringneck  hens  survived  into 
the  nesting  season.  The  average  clutch  size  of  Sichuan  nests  was  11  eggs 
and  for  ringnecks,  13.  Overall,  nesting  success,  including  renesting 
attempts,  for  Sichuan  hens  was  70  percent.  The  figure  was  38  percent 
for  ringnecks.  Details  of  our  study  of  pheasant  nesting  study  can  be 
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Schedule  of  actual  revenue  deposited  in  Game  Fund, 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1994 
Licenses  and  fees 


Resident  hunting  - adult 
Resident  hunting  - junior 
Resident  hunting  - senior 
Resident  lifetime  hunting  - senior 
Nonresident  hunting  - adult 
Nonresident  hunting  - junior 
Resident  bear 
Nonresident  bear 
Antlerless  deer 
Archery 

Muzzleloading  hunting 
Landowner  hunting  license 
Nonresident  7-day  hunting 
Resident  furtaker  license  - adult 
Resident  furtaker  license  - junior 
Resident  furtaker  license  - senior 
Senior  lifetime  furtaker  license 
Nonresident  furtaker  - adult 
Nonresident  furtaker- junior 
Issuing  agents'  application  fee 
Special  game  permits 
Right-of-way 
Total  Licenses  and  Fees 


$10,681,143 

529,285 

619,801 

160,920 

5,654,583 

97,568 

913,092 

67,038 

3,722,227 

1,589,730 

406,227 

6,725 

62,711 

193,768 

16,254 

12,202 

3,537 

14,002 

346 

40,077 

269,032 

327,386 

$25,387,654 


Fines  and  penalties 

Game  law  fines  $1,580,800 


Miscellaneous  revenue 


Interest  on  securities  St  deposits  $2,7 88,920 

Sale  of  timber  St  other  wood  products  1 1 ,001 ,231 

Sale  of  coal  586,581 

Ground  rentals  St  royalties  from  oil  and  gas  lease  240,153 
Sale  of  Game  News  705,768 

Wildlife  promotional  publications  and  materials  209,829 
Wildlife  nongame  fund  245,316 

Waterfowl  management:  stamp  sales 

and  art  print  royalties  49,602 

Sale  of  skins  and  guns  29,883 


Other  (game  land  map  sales,  sale  of  grain 
and  hay,  SPORT  promotional  items, 
prior  year  expenditure  refunds,  sales  tax) 
Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
Total  nontax  revenue 


297.926 

$16,155,209 

$43,123,663 


Augmentations 

Federal  aid 

Sale  of  vehicles 

PA  Conservation  Corps 

Donations 

Endangered  species 

Youth  shooting  sports  program 

Stream  bank  fencing 

Total  Augmentations 

Grand  total  all  revenue  in  Game  Fund 


$7,937,759 
134,675 
93,212 
87,370 
23,067 
6,630 
392,426 
$8,675,1  39 
$51.798.802 
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Expenditures  and  commitments:  current  executive  authori 
zation  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,1994 

Salaries  and  wages 

$25,973,541 

State  share  employee  benefits 

8,546,024 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 

1,955,666 

Printing  and  advertising 

1,518,658 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals 

1,309,783 

Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of-taxes 
Maintenance  and  improvements 

820,561 

of  building,  grounds,  and  machinery 
Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

2,367,452 

Comptroller  services  rendered 

450,000 

Auditing  services 

73,635 

Civil  Service  and  Personnel  services 

67,610 

Purchasing  services 

114,169 

Pheasant  feed 

471,960 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings 

84,970 

Purchase  of  motor  vehicles 

1,291,708 

Travel  and  special  conference  expenses 
Radio  and  communications  equipment 

1,089,140 

purchases  and  contracted  maintenance  service 

676,090 

Telephone  expenses 

505,266 

Postage 

578,156 

Heating,  power  and  light 

679,797 

Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 

1,055,723 

Other  supplies  and  services 

411,232 

Uniforms 

187,546 

Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 

, 403,152 

Purchase  of  equipment  and  machinery 
Electronic  data  processing  contractual  services, 

654,211 

rentals,  and  purchases 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and  classroom 

526,672 

training  equipment 

320,610 

Insurance  - auto,  liability,  fidelity 

116,750 

Clinical  services,  laboratory  and  medical  supplies 

12,324 

Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims 

19,476 

Deer  fencing 

Payments  to  institutions/individuals 

79,841 

for  research  projects 

343.249 

Total 

$52,704,972 

Game  Fund  expenditures  and  commitments  by  program 
area,  July  1,  1993,  through  June  30,  1994 

Executive  office 

$898,150 

Comptroller  operations 

450,000 

Assisting  other  agencies 

26,531 

Public  works  program 

112,530 

General  administration 

3,563,562 

Personnel  costs 

4,409,360 

Warehousing 

87,010 

Agency  purchasing 

223,984 

Auto  acquisition,  maintenance,  credit  card  cost 

281,299 

Office  maintenance  & services 

390,322 

Training  costs 

1,498,671 

Licensing  program 

928,574 
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800  telephone  service 

Information  & education  administration  & planning 

Public  services 

Publications 

Hunter  - Trapper  Education  program 
Audio  - visual  program 
Wildlife  research  program  administration 
Came  farm  operations 
Wildlife  research  support  services 
Forest  wildlife  research  program 
Farmland  wildlife  research  program 
Came  bird/waterfowl  research  program 
Furbearer  research  program 
Endangered,  threatened,  & nongame 
wildlife  management 

Law  enforcement  program  management  & planning 
General  law  enforcement 
Animal  damage  complaints 
Special  permits 

In-service  training,  law  enforcement 
Assisting  other  agencies'  law  enforcement 
Radio  system 

General  equipment  maintenance 
Damage  to  wildlife 

Endangered  species/nongame  law  enforcement 

Information  systems 

Land  management  administration 

Environmental  review  program 

Land  acquisition 

Howard  nursery  management 

Herbaceous  openings 

Public  access  programs 

Forest  management 

Food-producing  improvements 

Came  lands  construction  & maintenance 

Shooting  range  construction  & maintenance 

Total 


60,S50 

181,841 

1,700,818 

1,307,879 

347,484 

389,449 

865,890 

2,707,160 

79,735 

725,064 

386,873 

310,235 

144,396 

252,683 

1,432,846 

6,377,237 

640,647 

59,599 

724,304 

18,149 

823,963 

143,516 

12,560 

11,322 

1,102,742 

3,575,844 

242,914 

3,913,918 

397,587 

788,741 

1,158,697 

2,274,890 

571,928 

5,864,533 

239,185 

552,704,972 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  schedule  of  fixed  assets, 
June  30,  1994 


Land  and  land  improvements 
Buildings  & building  improvements 
Machinery  and  equipment 

Total  fixed  assets 


$69,403,634 

10,006,292 

3,634,561 

583,044,487 
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A Land  of  Plenty 

Game  News  presents  an  excerpt  from  the  upcoming 
book,  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  100 
Years  of  Conservation.  This  month,  Chapter  1 . 


By  Joe  Kosack 


W'HEN  THE  FIRST  European 
colonists  arrived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware  River,  around  1610, 
they  found  a wild  land  with  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources. 

The  territory  that  would  in  time 
become  Pennsylvania  held  an  abun- 
dance of  hear  and  deer,  much  like 
today,  as  well  as  moose,  caribou, 
mountain  lions,  wolves  and  a host 
of  other  wild  animals.  Beaver,  mink, 
muskrats,  ot- 
ter and  rac- 
coons thrived 
along  every 
waterway.  The  estuaries  of  what 
would  be  named  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  bays  teemed  with  stur- 
geon, salmon,  striped  bass  and  shad. 

European  immigrants,  of  course, 
were  hardly  Pennsylvania’s  first 
human  residents.  Indians  had  been 
living  here  for  centuries.  When 
colonists  arrived,  Delaware  and 
Susquehannock  Indians  resided  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie, 
Monongahela  and  Wenro  tribes  in 
the  west. 

In  1643,  a year  before  William 
Penn  was  born,  the  Swedes  estab- 
lished New  Sweden  on  Tinicum 
Island  (near  Philadelphia).  Five 
years  later,  the  Dutch  erected  Fort 
Beversreede  along  the  Schuylkill 
River.  Neither  settlement  would 
last  even  20  years,  but  they  served 
as  Pennsylvania’s  first  fur  trading 
posts. 


Beaver  pelts  quickly  became  the  most 
valuable  item  in  the  growing  fur  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Pelts  from  bear,  deer,  otter, 
fox,  lynx,  raccoon,  mink  and  muskrat  were 
also  traded. 

In  the  process,  the  simple,  subsistence 
lifestyle  of  native  Americans,  which  had 
remained  relatively  unchanged  for  more 
than  10,000  years,  was  suddenly  vastly  al- 
tered when  the  Indians  were  exposed  to 
advanced  civilization.  Knives  and  guns. 
Rum  and  linen.  Pots  and  cups.  Blankets 
and  beads.  To  satisfy  their  desires  for  the 
white  man’s  goods,  the  natives  began  to 
harvest  furbearers,  particularly  beavers,  in 
larger  quantities  than  they  ever  had  before. 

Indians  soon  began  to  invade  hunting 
grounds  and  territories  of  other  tribes. 
Bloodshed  followed  as  tribes  clashed  in 
battles  that  would  become  known  collec- 
tively as  the  “Beaver  Wars.” 

The  Beaver  Wars  helped  pave  the  way 
for  colonization  in  Pennsylvania  by  scat- 
tering or  eliminating  Indians  from  the  re- 
gions surrounding  the  settlements.  The 
years  of  warfare,  and  exposure  to  diseases 
such  as  smallpox  and  measles,  had  effec- 
tively reduced  the  ability  of  the  remaining 
Indians  in  southeastern  and  southcentral 
Pennsylvania  to  challenge  the  western 
movement  of  Europeans. 

William  Penn  arrived  in  Pennsylvania 
on  October  29, 1682,  and  until  his  death  in 
1718,  he  wrote  often  of  the  natural  wealth 
found  here. 

“The  food,  the  woods  yield,  is  your  elks, 
deer,  raccoons,  beaver,  rabbets,  turkeys, 
pheasants,  heath-birds,  pidgeons  and 
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patredge  innumerably;  we  need  no  setting 
dogs  to  ketch,  they  run  by  droves  into  the 
house  in  cold  weather,”  Penn  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arran  on  January  9, 
1 684-  “Our  rivers  have  also  plenty  of  excel- 
lent fish  and  water  foul  as  sturgeon,  roe 
shad,  herring,  cadfish,  or  flatheads,  sheeps 
heads,  roach  and  perch;  and  trout  in  inland 
streames.  Of  foule,  the  swan,  white,  gray 
and  black  goose  and  brands,  the  best  duck 
and  teal  I ever  eate  and  the  snipe  and 
curloe  with  the  snow  bird  are  also  excel- 
lent.” 

The  state’s  earliest  conser- 
vation law  was  part  of  Penn’s 
1681  “Conditions  or  Conces- 
sions to  the  First  Purchasers” 
of  Pennsylvania  land,  which 
required  settlers  to  leave  one 
acre  of  trees  for  every  five  acres 
cleared.  The  condition,  one  of 
20,  was  an  attempt  to  preserve 
oak  and  mulberry  for  silk  and 
shipping.  The  state’s  first  wolf 
bounties  — 10  and  15  shil- 
lings — were  adopted  in  1683. 

Over  the  next  30  years,  an 
endless  stream  of  Europeans  — 
attracted  by  the  words  of  Penn 
and  others  — converged  on 
frontier  Philadelphia.  By  1714, 
the  province’s  population  is  es- 
mated  to  have  been  more  than  60,000;  in 
1740,  100,000;  and  by  1776,  at  least 
300,000. 

Deer  apparently  remained  abundant 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. In  1712,  the  Delaware  Indians  pre- 
sented 120  deer  skins  to  the  lieutenant 
governor  and  Provincial  Council.  In  1735, 
a group  of  Indians,  including  Conestogas 
and  Shawnee,  presented  163  deer  skins, 
two  bear  skins  and  four  raccoon  pelts  to  the 
council. 

As  more  and  more  people  settled  here, 
it  became  apparent  that  restrictions  on  the 


taking  of  wildlife  would  be  neces- 
sary. On  August  26,  1721,  Provin- 
cial Governor  Sir  William  Keith 
enacted  Pennsylvania’s  first  hunt- 
ing regulations.  They  protected 
“buck,  doe,  fawn,  or  any  other  sort 
of  deer  whatsoever”  from  January  1 
to  July  1.  The  fine  was  20  shillings. 
Indians  were  exempted  from  the 
regulation. 

The  regulation  packet  also 
placed  restrictions  on  hunting  in 
Philadelphia:  “.  . . no  person  what- 


soever shall  presume  to  shoot  at  or 
kill  with  a firearm  any  pigeon,  dove, 
partridge  or  other  fowl  in  the  open 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  the 
gardens  orchards  and  inclosures 
adjoining  upon  or  belonging  to  any 
of  the  dwelling  houses  within  the 
limits  of  the  said  city.”  The  fine  was 
five  shillings. 

Lastly,  the  packet  limited  where 
people  could  hunt.  It  contained  a 
regulation  stipulating  it  was  illegal 
to  carry  a gun  or  hunt  on  “the 
improved  or  inclosed  land  of  any 


WILLIAM  PENN,  the  state's  founder,  signs  a treaty  with 
an  Indian  tribe  in  1682.  In  the  early  days  of  hunting 
regulations,  native  peoples  were  exempted  from  many 
of  the  provisions. 
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plantation  other  than  his  own” 
without  license  or  permission  from 
the  owner.  The  law  applied  to 
people  who  did  not  own  at  least  50 
acres  of  land  or  50  pounds  of  other 
property  (a  standard  established  to 
determine  if  a person  could  vote). 

The  influx  of  people  soon 
showed  the  province’s  resources  had 
their  limits.  Deer,  a primary  food 
source  for  many,  were  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  in 
Pennsylvania’s  colonized  sections 
by  the  mid- 1700s.  A new  deer  sea- 
son, running  from  August  1 to  De- 
cember 1,  was  established  in  1749. 


The  authors  of  the  state's 
first  constitution  made  it 
dear  that  hunting  and 
fishing  were  important. 


Hunting  for  any  game  on  Sundays, 
except  in  “cases  of  necessity”  was 
also  prohibited.  The  fine  for  failing 
to  comply  with  either  of  these  stat- 
utes was  40  shillings. 

The  Indians,  meanwhile,  were 
being  pushed  north  and  west.  They 
were  followed  by  Pennsylvanians 
representing  English  interests  who 
wished  to  continue  or  establish  fur 
trading  arrangements.  An  intense 
competition  developed  between 
French  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
and  Pennsylvania  traders  for  the 
furs  harvested  by  Indians  in  the 
province’s  western  river  valleys.  The 
rivalry  erupted  into  the  French  and 
Indian  War  in  the  mid- 1750s. 

By  that  time,  settlements  had 
extended  north  and  west  to  areas  in 
the  vicinity  of  Waynesboro, 


Duncannon  and  Stroudsburg.  The  expan- 
sion took  its  toll  on  wildlife.  Although  bear 
were  common  around  Harris’  Ferry  — mod- 
ern-day Harrisburg  — and  turkeys  were  so 
abundant  that  settlers  shot  them  from  door- 
ways, deer  and  bear  were  rare  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Chester  counties  hy  the  1770s. 

Beavers  were  already  gone  from  the  area. 
Timber  wolves  were  on  the  brink  of  elimi- 
nation; the  last  one  in  the  southeast  was 
supposedly  killed  in  dense  woods  near  Val- 
ley Forge  in  1780.  Reports  indicate  otters 
were  seen  in  the  southeast  until  about 
1800. 

As  Pennsylvanians  plunged  into  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  authors  of  our 
state’s  first  constitution  made  it  clear 
that  hunting  and  fishing  were  impor- 
tant rights  to  the  people.  “The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  state  shall  have  liberty  to 
fowl  and  hunt  in  seasonable  times  on 
the  lands  they  hold,  and  on  all  other 
lands  therein  not  enclosed;  and  in  like 
manner  to  fish  in  all  hoatable  waters, 
and  others  not  on  private  property.” 
After  the  war,  which  ravaged  settle- 
ments in  many  areas,  pioneers  headed  hack 
to  the  frontier.  Many  were  heading  north 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  west  on  the 
Juniata  River  or  into  the  lands  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  Some  were  farmers, 
some  were  merchants  and  craftsmen.  Oth- 
ers were  fortune-seekers  looking  to  get  rich 
off  the  resources  found  in  the  wilderness. 
Few  obstacles  were  left  to  discourage  the 
ransacking  and  wanton  destruction  that 
was  about  to  erupt  in  Penn’s  Woods.  □ 


At  press  time,  a publication  date  for  The 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  100 
Years  of  Conservation  had  not  been  set.  The 
book  is  a product  of  more  than  a year  of 
research  on  the  progression  of  the  agency , and 
of  wildlife  conservation  and  hunting.  Watch 
Game  News  and  your  local  paper  for  am 
nouncements  concerning  publication. 
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Rabbits  & 

Memories  of 

WINTER 

HABITAT  LOSS,  maturation  of 
brushland  into  forests,  and  con- 
version  of  farms  into  housing  develop- 
ments have  seemingly  made  the  cotton- 
tail rabbit  an  endangered  species  in  my 
boyhood  hunting  grounds  around  Mount 
Pleasant  in  Westmoreland  County. 

It  is  much  more  common  today  to 
find  deer,  turkey  and  even  the  occasional 
bear  in  the  places  where  my  friends  and  I 
would  shoot  a 
box  of  shells  in  a 
single  Saturday, 
trying  to  fill  our 

limits  of  rabbits  and  ringnecks  during  our 
teenage  days  of  the  mid-1960s. 

Opening  day  of  the  general  small 
game  season  was  one  of  the  big  events  of 
our  fall  back  then,  as  eagerly  anticipated 
as  the  first  football  game,  a date  with  a 
new  girl,  or  a holiday  that  closed  school. 
For  days  beforehand  we  would  busy 
ourselves  cleaning  our  shotguns,  water- 
proofing our  boots,  plotting  strategy  and 
making  sure  we  had  enough  shells.  Then 
on  the  big  day  we  would  be  in  the  field  as 
soon  as  it  was  legal,  and  within  a few 
minutes  have  our  first  shots,  frequently 
misses.  At  least  that’s  the  way  I remem- 
ber it  now. 

Although  the  fall  season  was  the  more 
important  to  us,  it  was  the  late  small 
game  season  after  Christmas  that  has 
always  held  a special  place  in  my 
imagination.  Fed  by  years  of  watching 
“Rama  of  the  Jungle”  and  other  Saturday 


By  Mike  Sajna 
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morning  adventure  shows,  my 
friends  and  I would  head  for  the 
field  with  visions  of  mountain 
men  dancing  in  our  heads.  If 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground 
and  the  temperature  was  well 
below  freezing,  so  much  the 
better.  Then  we  were  Nanuk  of 
the  North  or  Jack  London, 
heroically  pitting  ourselves 
against  the  harshest  of 
elements  to  fill  the 
larder. 

Only  seldom  did 
we  bring  much 
home  from  our 
post-Christmas 
hunts.  We  may 
have  felt  a 
sense  of 
adventure, 
tramping 
across  the 
frozen,  snow- 
covered  farms 
around  our  homes,  but  the 
rabbits  were  usually  content  to 
sit  tight  in  a warm  spot  on  the 
south  side  of  a hill  and  allow  us 
to  walk  by. 

The  big  change  in  our  late 
small  game  season  luck  came 
when  my  brother  acquired  a 
dizzy  little  beagle  named  Prince. 
Like  a few  other  beagles  I’ve 
known,  Prince  had  a mind  of  his 
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own. 

Once  on  a trail,  he  could  be 
as  tenacious  as  a lion  with  a 
wildebeest  in  its  sights.  And 
that  was  the  problem  at  times. 
He  would  focus  so  completely 
on  his  quarry  that  he  would 
forget  all  about  us.  The  next 
thing  we  knew,  he  would  be  off 
somewhere  over  the  next  hill  — 


completely  oblivious  to  our  calls,  curses 
and  threats  as  we  ran  through  the  woods 
after  him. 

On  occasion,  though,  Prince  actually 
would  do  what  he  was  supposed  to  and 
root  out  a rabbit  and  chase  it  so  that  it 
would  circle  back  to  us.  At  those  times 
he  could  be  a wonder  to  watch,  an  artist 
at  work.  I’ll  never  forget  the  morning  he 
picked  up  a trail  running  through  a patch 
of  crabapple  trees  and  blackberry  bushes 
on  Kozack’s  farm. 

Standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hollow  from  the  cover,  I had  a perfect 
view  of  the  action.  In  and  out,  around 
and  around,  he  worked  that  rabbit  — all 
the  time  filling  the  air  with  the  beautiful 
call  of  a beagle  on  the  scent  — until 
finally  my  brother  had  an  open  shot.  I no 
longer  recall  if  my  brother  got  that 
rabbit,  but  I’ll  never  forget  Prince’s  style 
on  that  day. 

With  or  without  a dog,  we  seldom 
brought  home  much  meat;  if  we  truly  had 
been  Nanuk  of  the  North,  our  families 
would’ve  starved.  So  I still  find  myself 
smiling  every  time  I see  a hunter  during 
the  late  season.  The  smile  comes  from 
memories  of  boyhood,  and  of  one  friend 
in  particular. 

Gene  Patrick  loved  rabbits  more  than 
anybody  I’ve  ever  known.  While  he 
hunted  the  regular  small  game  season  in 
October,  it  was  the  winter  season  that 
was  his  favorite.  He  liked  it  because  the 
rain  and  snows  of  December  beat  the 
cover  down  to  give  him  a better  shot, 
and  because  he  usually  had  the  woods 
and  fields  to  himself. 

With  the  help  of  Jaggers  — a little 
stray  mixed-breed  he  adopted  — he 
frequently  returned  home  with  at  least  a 
couple  bunnies,  sometimes  even  his 
limit.  He  was  one  of  the  few  hunters  I 
knew  who  did  so. 

Memories  of  our  shared  hunts  include 
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standing  on  the  edge  of  an  old  ham 
foundation  while  Jaggers  chased  rabbits 
out  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  farm  equip- 
ment that  had  burned  when  the  bam 
went  up  in  flames  seven  or  eight  years 
earlier.  We  got  some  shooting  that  day, 
hut  only  a couple  rabbits.  And  in  the  end 
it  didn’t  matter.  The  laughs  we  had  more 
than  made  up  for  our  marksmanship. 

Another  time,  we  had  a rabbit  play 
hide-and-seek  with  us,  ducking  in  and 
out  of  a large  patch  of  dry  grass  for 
upward  of  an  hour.  We  never  got  that 
one,  never  even  got  more  than  a glimpse 
of  him.  But  every  small  game  season 
afterwards  it  was  a subject  of  conversa- 
tion and  a lot  of  head  shaking  between  us 
as  the  rabbit  grew  more  and  more  canny 
with  each  passing  year. 

Some  days,  though,  one  of  us  would 
get  a limit,  and  once  — on  a day  when 
neither  of  us  could  do  anything  wrong  — 
we  both  limited  out.  It  was  the  talk  of 
the  neighborhood  then,  but  now  1 can’t 


remember  even  a single  detail  ot 
that  hunt.  Success  doesn’t 
always  make  for  the  dearest 
memories:  Those  two  less-than- 
perfect  days  at  the  bam  and  in 
the  dead  grass  are  what  I will 
always  remember  first  when  1 
think  ot  Gene  and  the  late  small 
game  season. 

QENE  PASSED  away  about 
five  years  ago,  after  a long 
battle  with  cancer.  In  the  fun- 
eral home  we  told  stories  of 
hunting  and  fishing  with  him.  I 
was  honored  to  be  one  of  his 
pallbearers,  and  I still  miss  him 
at  times. But  every  late  Decem- 
ber, when  I see  the  orange  and 
brown  of  a hunter  walking  the 
woods,  especially  if  there  is  a 
beagle  somewhere  nearby,  he 
comes  back  and  winter  becomes 
a bit  brighter.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Frozen  Dinners 

Match  the  following  animal  with  its  winter  food. 


Otter 

I.  stored  saplings 

Porcupine 

N.  small  rodents 

Beaver 

C.  fish 

Rabbit 

H.  inner  bark  of  decidous  trees 

Deer 

U.  buried  nuts 

Gray  Squirrel 

K.  muskrats 

Weasel 

P.  twigs,  small  saplings 

Mink 

M.  twigs,  buds,  evergreen  foliage 

If  your  answers  are  correct,  the  letters  will  spell  a mammal 
^food  underground. 

answers  on  p.  64 
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Counting  Candles 

A grouse  hunt  with  friends,  family  and  dog  may 
just  be  the  perfect  way  to  close  out  the  year  — 
and  celebrate  a birthday. 


U T DON'  T KNOW  about  your  dad,”  Dave  said,  more  to  me  than  to  my  son 
m~  Danny,  “but  if  today  were  my  birthday,  I would  have  been  out  hunting 
grouse  at  the  crack  of  dawn.” 

“Well,  he  is  getting  pretty  old,”  Danny  replied. 

With  Dave  chuckling,  his  son  Chris  cut  in  with,  “What  are  you  laughing  at? 
Dad.  You’re  even  older.” 

“Yeah.  They’re  both  getting  up  there,  aren’t  they?  Chris.” 

“That’s  right,  Danny,  our  dads  are  just  about  over  the  hill.” 

It  was  10  a.m.  on  the  day  before  New  Year’s  and,  as  you  can  tell  by  the 
conversation,  it  was  my  birthday  — my  44th.  My  longtime  hunting  partner, 
Dave,  and  his  son  Chris,  my  son  Danny  and  our  English  setter,  Ruff,  and  I were 
crowded  into  my  International  Scout.  We  were  headed  for  one  of  our  favorite 
late  season  grouse  coverts. 

Despite  Dave’s  remark  about  getting  a late  start,  we  were  pretty  much  on 
schedule.  This  time  of  year  we  rarely  start  hunting  much  before  mid-morning. 
Dave  was  j ust  getting  in  a few  j abs  about  my  being  another  year  older.  Danny  and 

Chris,  high  school  seniors  at  the  time,  thought  any- 
one over  30  was  ancient. 


By  Barry  F.  Chaney 


I had  not  given  much  thought  to  turning  44-  Well, 
maybe  I had  considered  it  a little.  So  what?  I thought. 
I can  still  get  up  and  down  these  mountains  as  well  as  the  kids.  By  the  time  we 
are  done  hunting  today  they’ll  be  as  tired  as  I am  — probably  twice  as  tired.  I 
can’t  be  44.  There  can’t  be  that  many  candles  on  my  birthday  cake.  No  way.  I’m 
not  so  sure  1 want  to  count  those  candles  tonight. 

I turned  off  the  main  road  and  drove  down  a well-kept  farm  lane  to  an  old 
tractor  path.  I parked  at  the  end,  where  a small  grove  of  trees  juts  out  from  the 
main  woods  and  separates  a low  meadow  bottom  from  two  big,  well-drained 
cornfields.  The  owner  had  given  me  permission  to  park  there  any  time  I wished. 

A light  rain  began  falling  as  we  unloaded  our  equipment  from  the  Scout.  It 
was  the  kind  of  misty  drizzle  that  takes  hours  to  soak  through  hunting  clothes. 
A few  pockets  of  snow  remained  from  the  previous  week’s  storm,  and  they  were 
limited  to  tiny  patches  in  the  shaded  spots  of  deep  hollows.  The  temperature  was 
supposed  to  stay  in  the  mid  to  upper  30s.  Maybe  that’s  not  perfect  grouse  hunting 
weather,  even  for  Dec.  31,  but  it  was  good  enough  for  me. 

As  we  crossed  a half-mile  long  field  toward  the  game  lands  and  an  area  we  call 
the  “Hot  Spot,”  Ruff  ran  wildly,  burning  off  his  anxious  energy.  By  the  time  we 
crossed  the  brushy  little  brook  and  began  to  enter  our  first  covert,  Ruff  had 
settled  down  and  was  acting  more  like  the  grouse  dog  he  is  supposed  to  be. 
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The  Hot  Spot  is  a rather  flat 
bench  lying  low  along  the 
mountain’s  front  ridge,  below  an 
old  logging  road.  Its  lower  con- 
tour follows  the  edge  of  the  ridge 
and  borders  some  tiny  swales  and 
rills  that  run  out  to  weedy  farm 
fields.  The  Hot  Spot  ends  abruptly 
in  an  unnamed  hollow  about  a 
half-mile  from  where  it  begins. 

Ruff  started  making  game  as 
soon  as  we  got  into  some  green- 
brier  and  wind-flattened  poke- 
berry  bushes.  Almost 
immediately  a grouse 
flushed  to  my  right,  in 
front  of  Chris.  He  fired 
twice  as  the  bird  twisted 
and  dodged  through 
some  old  grapevine- 
webbed  trees.  His  sec- 
ond shot  brought  the 
grouse  tumbling  to  the 
ground. 

Before  I even  had 
time  to  send  Ruff  to 
retrieve  the  bird, 
Danny  yelled,  “Dad. 
Ruff’s  on  point.” 
Danny  was  about  20 
yards  to  my  left  and  Ruff  was  maybe 
20  steps  in  front  of  Danny,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a thick  wild  grape 
tangle  from  me.  Locked  on  point, 
Ruff  was  curled  around  toward 
me.  I thought  the  grouse  would  be 
in  the  tangle  and  slightly  to 
Danny’s  right. 

When  we  have  a dog  on  point 
we  try  to  figure  where  the  bird  will 
likely  go  when  flushed.  Then,  if 
there  are  two  of  us,  we  flank  each 
side  of  where  we  think  the  bird  is 
and  move  toward  the  dog.  The 
strategy  works  well  in  theory,  and 
has  even  worked  in  practice  a few 
times,  too. 


SOME  grouse  hunting 
theories  don't  just  sound 
good  — they  work. 


Danny  moved  forward  until  he  was 
abreast  of  the  grapevines.  Then  I circled  to 
the  right,  around  the  vines.  There  was  only 
one  way  the  bird  could  flush  without  giving 
us  a shot,  right  toward  Ruff.  And  as  is  so 
often  the  case  when  grouse  hunting,  that’s 
exactly  the  way  the  bird  went. 

If  the  bird  had  hooked  a little  harder  and 
higher,  Danny  might  have  gotten  a shot. 
But  that’s  grouse  hunting.  It’s  a little  bit 
like  playing  poker.  Even  when  the  odds 
look  favorable,  it’s  foolish  to  underesti- 
mate the  “bird”  who  deals  the  cards. 

CHRIS  HAD  PICKED  up  his  bird  by 
then,  so  we  stopped  for  a few  minutes 
to  admire  it.  Dave  needled  him  a little  for 
using  two  shells,  but  then  decided  it  might 
be  okay  this  time. 

We  moved  three  more  grouse  in  just  the 
next  15  minutes.  All  three  (a  pair  and  a 
single)  had  flown  up  on  the  ridge.  Figuring 
we  should  try  to  reflush  them,  we  lined  up 
with  Dave  on  my  right,  Danny  on  my  left 
and  Chris  on  Danny’s  left.  Then  we  angled 
toward  the  area  where  we  had  last  seen  the 
birds. 

When  grouse  hunting  we  try  to  stay  in  a 
straight  line  and,  depending  on  the  terrain, 
20  to  40  yards  apart.  In  thick  cover  we  hunt 
closer  together.  When  the  cover  thins  we 
spread  out  a little. 

Our  system  also  entails  a few  rules  of 
conduct  that  are  particularly  applicable 
when  two  hunters  are  attempting  to  take  a 
bird  over  a pointing  dog. 

If  a bird  gets  up  and  then  banks  hard  to 
the  left,  the  gunner  on  the  left  takes  the 
shot.  If  the  bird  breaks  to  the  right  the 
gunner  on  the  right  does  the  shooting.  If 
the  bird  flushes  and  flies  straightaway,  it’s  a 
fair  mark  for  either  gun  (assuming,  of  course, 
that  no  safety  hazard  exists). 

We  were  nearing  the  logging  road  above 
Hot  Spot  when  Chris  yelled,  “Ruff’s  on 
point!”  Way  out  ahead  of  both  boys  I could 
see  Ruff  s coat  showing  through  some  low 
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brush.  “Chris  you  take  the  left  side.  Danny, 
stay  on  Ruff s right,”  I directed  them. 

I opened  my  20-gauge  Fox  and  slipped 
the  two  yellow  shells  out  and  dropped  them 
in  my  pocket  before  quietly  adding,  “I’ll  try 
to  flush  the  bird  for  you  boys.” 

Ruff  was  stretched  out  low  to  the  ground, 
pointing  almost  straight  ahead.  His  right 
foreleg  was  cocked  and  his  tail  was  back  at 
a 45 -degree  angle  with  all  its  feathering 
displayed.  I cut  into  the  tangle  of  grape- 
vines and  brush  and  then  paused. 

For  a moment,  when  nothing  happened, 
I thought  Ruff  was  fooling.  But  he  was 
locked  up  hard.  He  was  trembling,  his  eyes 
were  bulging,  and  his  nose  was  wide  open 
and  quivering.  “Good  boy,”  I said  softly, 
and  at  that  the  grouse  hammered  up  and 
away. 

Chris  missed  once,  Danny  twice.  Each 
shot  cut  twigs  from  branches  well  behind 
the  bird.  1 was  utterly  amazed  that  those 
two  young  athletes  pulled  not  even  one 
feather  from  that  bird.  And  judging  from 
his  evil  stare,  Ruff  wasn’t  impressed,  either. 

Making  our  way  across  the  rocks  and 
through  the  thick  grapevines  that  choke 
the  rim  of  Joe’s  Hollow,  we  put  out  two  or 
possibly  three  more  grouse.  Of  the  two  we 
did  see,  we  managed  to  flush  only  one  a 
second  time.  But  like  the  others,  it  was  too 
far  away  for  any  shooting. 

WE  STOPPED  for  lunch  beside  a 
bubbling  spring  near  the  top  of  the 
hollow.  The  rest  was  refreshing,  but  we  ate 
our  sandwiches  quickly.  The  long  climb  up 
and  around  the  hollow’s  rocky  edge  had 
warmed  us  up,  but  we  cooled  off  pretty  fast 
and  it  wasn’t  long  until  we  were  ready  to 
start  moving  again. 

After  lunch  we  climbed  up  through  a 
dished  out  area  in  the  top  of  Joe’s  Hollow 
where  old  slab  piles  lie  rotting.  No  doubt, 
long  ago,  the  old  saw  mill  buzzed  with 
activity.  But  now  virtual  silence  and  the 
semi-sweet  smell  of  dead  leaves  covered 


the  second-growth  forest.  The 
only  signs  of  man’s  former  pres- 
ence are  the  rotting  slabs  and  the 
trace  of  an  old  logging  path. 

We  usually  find  a few  birds 
near  the  old  sawmill,  but  this  day 
we  didn’t  move  any  until  after  we 
dropped  over  the  edge  of  the 
mountain’s  bench.  Dave  and  Chris 
each  missed  separate  birds.  We 
tried  to  follow  both  birds  out  along 
the  mountain,  through  thick 
blackberry  canes  and  downed  tree- 
tops.  We  reflushed 
both  of  them , and  Chris 
had  another  shot  but 
missed. 

We  were  near  the 
end  of  the  ridge  where 
the  mountain  breaks  off 
into  another  steep  hol- 
low when  a third  bird 
got  up  and  flew  down 
over  the  point.  I was  on 
the  right  side  of  our 
line,  and  when  I saw 
the  grouse  fly  I whistled 
for  Ruff. 

He  had  been  work- 
ing some  cover  to  my 
right  and  slightly  below  me  when, 
suddenly,  he  disappeared  into  the 
thick  stuff.  He  didn’t  come  when 
I whistled,  so  I hoped  he  had  found 
still  another  grouse.  I mentioned 
that  possibility  to  the  others,  but 
they  decided  to  stay  in  position 
while  I went  looking  for  Ruff. 

I dropped  over  the  ridge  where 
I thought  he  might  be,  a little 
upset  that  he  had  not  responded 
to  the  whistle  and  yet  hopeful 
that  he  had  an  ample  reason  for 
not  coming  in.  When  a dog’s  on 
point  he  should  not  be  expected 
to  leave  it  even  when  called. 

I found  Ruff  down  in  a little 


WE  followed  the  birds 
out  along  the  mountain, 
reflushing  both  of  them. 
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draw  and,  indeed,  he  was  solid.  1 
moved  in  and  a grouse  flushed 
from  my  left  and  sailed  down  the 
hollow.  I had  no  chance  for  a shot. 
But  Ruff  was  still  tight.  Every 
muscle  in  his  body  seemed  to  be 
saying  another  bird  was  still 
around. 

As  I slid  across  a huge  limb  a 
grouse  flushed,  quartering  hard 
low  and  to  the  right.  I turned  with 
the  bird  and  as  the  gun  barrels 
swept  through  I touched  the  front 
trigger.  The  load  from  the  open 
right  tube  hit  the  grouse  squarely 
at  about  15  yards. 

UFF  MADE  A B1Q  DEAL  out  of  the 
retrieve.  He  marched  around  with 
the  bird  as  if  it  were  the  only 
grouse  in  the  world.  And  as  far  as 
1 was  concerned,  it  was  the  best 
grouse  in  the  world  — a birthday 
present  my  faithful  companion 
had  found,  wrapped  up  with  a 
beautiful  point,  then  brought  to 
hand.  It  j ust  doesn’t  get  any  better 
than  this,  1 said  to  myself. 

We  rejoined  the  others  and 
continued  after  the  birds  we  had 
already  flushed.  We  found  one 
and  then  another  bird  we  had  not 
previously  seen.  Chris  missed  the 
first,  Dave  the  other. 

W ith  the  sun  getting  low  and  a 
good  walk  just  to  get  back  to  the 
Scout  ahead,  we  decided  to  pass 
on  the  grouse  Dave  and  Chris  had 
missed  and  hunt  the  grapevine- 
choked  birch  clusters  along  the 
side  of  the  ridge. 

As  soon  as  we  dropped  down, 
Ruff  pointed  and  then  acciden- 
tally bumped  three  grouse.  All 
three  flew  into  thick  cover  several 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  us. 

Hoping  to  get  both  of  the  boys 


into  position,  we  lined  up  with  Chris  on  my 
right,  Danny  on  my  left  and  Ruff  working 
out  in  front  of  us.  Dave  was  now  the  high 
man  on  the  ridge,  on  Danny’s  left. 

We  had  gone  maybe  200  yards  when 
Dave  missed  still  another  bird.  He  saw 
where  it  landed,  and  as  we  discussed  the 
possibility  of  going  after  it,  Ruff  locked  up 
almost  straight  ahead  of  Chris. 

When  Chris  got  to  him,  the  dog  broke 
off  point  and  looped  down  the  ridge.  He  is 
not  supposed  to  do  that  until  1 tell  him  to 
“go  on,”  but  I’ll  defer  to  Ruff  s judgment  if 
1 think  he  is  trying  to  locate  a moving 
grouse. 

After  giving  Ruff  a few  minutes  of  un- 
successful searching  I headed  back  to  where 
he  had  been  pointing.  Sometimes  we  do 
pass  by  birds  without  flushing  them.  After 
milling  around  a little,  Chris  stopped  and 
pointed  his  finger  to  a gnarl  of  vines  and 
said,  “I  think  Ruff  was  pointing  toward  that 
hunch  of  stuff.” 

Just  then  a big  grouse  got  up  from  pre- 
cisely that  spot,  and  Chris  was  so  surprised 
he  never  even  shouldered  his  gun.  The 
grouse  thundered  straight  away  and  then 
hanked  sharply,  crossing  high  in  front  of 
me  about  15  yards  out. 

Although  I was  surprised,  too,  I man- 
aged to  get  the  20-gauge  out  in  front  of  the 
grouse  and  slap  the  trigger,  bringing  me  to 
my  limit. 

As  we  headed  off  the  mountain,  I 
thought  about  the  many  times  I have  closed 
out  the  calendar  with  a grouse  hunt.  I don’t 
always  shoot  straight  on  Dec.  31.  And  the 
dog,  when  there  is  one,  doesn’t  always 
perform  in  a stellar  fashion.  But  each  birth- 
day hunt  is  different  and  memorable  in  one 
way  or  another. 

Becoming  another  year  older  is  not  so 
bad  when  you  still  can  do  the  things  you 
truly  love. 

Was  1 ready  to  start  the  new  year?  You 
bet  I was,  hut  first  I had  to  count  the 
candles  on  the  cake.  □ 
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Easy  Prey 

Indiana  - While  Deputy  Larry  Markel 
was  investigating  a hear  damage  com- 
plaint, the  homeowner  explained  how  he 
and  his  wife  had  watched  from  inside 
their  house  as  a hear  destroyed  his  3-D 
archery  target.  The  bear,  estimated  at 
more  than  200  pounds,  chewed  oft  the 
target’s  tail,  appeared  to  eat  several  other 
pieces,  and  then  carried  off  the  shoulders 
and  midsection. 

- WCO  Arthur  5.  Hamley,  Beyer 


The  Nose  Knows 

Wayne  - Deputy  Fred  Pingel  and  I 
were  staking  out  an  area  where  we’d 
heard  that  a man  had  killed  a deer  with  a 
shotgun  during  archery  season.  While  we 
waited,  Fred  said  he  smelled  something.  I 
didn’t,  but  Fred  began  looking  around, 
mumbling  something  about  “the  nose 
knows.”  Sure  enough,  he  followed  his 
nose  to  the  remains  of  the  illegally  taken 
deer.  When  we  located  the  suspect  at  his 
camp  and  showed  him  the  evidence,  he 
immediately  confessed.  “You  got  me,  but 
how  did  you  know?” 

- WCO  Frank  J.  Doo ley,  Tyler  Hill 


Urban  Guide  Wanted 

Montgomery  - Fellow  officers  Jeff 
Mock,  Chris  Grudi,  Darrin  Clark,  Mike 
Dougherty,  Deputy  Steve  Landis  and  I 
were  trying  to  serve  several  arrest 
warrants  in  Philadelphia.  We  were 
having  trouble  finding  a particular  street, 
and  after  driving  around  for  awhile  (and 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  flag  down  a city 
police  officer)  a resident  asked  if  we  were 
lost.  While  this  wasn’t  exactly  wilder- 
ness, perhaps  next  time  we’ll  hire  a guide 
and  take  along  a map  and  compass. 

- WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Fort  Washington 

Lucky  Number 

Armstrong  - I checked  young  Travis 
Rivers  and  his  dad  on  the  opening  day  of 
general  small  game,  and  Travis  was 
carrying  Butler  County  antlerless  license 
No.  11111.  I remarked  how  that  must’ve 
been  a lucky  number,  and  the  15-year- 
old  told  me  it  had  been.  While  archery 
hunting,  he  killed  a 6-point  and  a doe 
within  two  minutes  of  each  other,  and 
both  were  almost  immediate  kills.  The 
luck  must’ve  rubbed  off,  too,  because  his 
dad  was  carrying  a nice  turkey. 

- WCO  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington 

Bumper  & Grille 

Susquehanna  - The  Boone  & 
Crockett  Club  and  Pope  & Young  keep 
records  of  trophy  whitetails  taken  in  fair 
chase.  Judging  from  the  large  roadkilled 
bucks  I’ve  found  with  their  heads  or 
antlers  cut  off  — which  is  against  the 
law,  by  the  way  — I think  we  need 
another  book.  Perhaps  Bumper  & Grille 
would  be  appropriate. 

- WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Kingsley 
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Dauphin  - With  thoughts  of  Hallow- 
een  ghosts  and  goblins  in  my  head,  I was 
a little  spooked  when  I arrived  home  to 
see  my  daughter’s  pumpkin  bobbing  back 
and  forth  on  our  front  doorstep.  I was 
relieved,  though,  when  a gray  squirrel  — 
pumpkin  seeds  in  its  mouth  — launched 
itself  out  of  the  pumpkin  and  dashed  for 
cover. 

- WCO  Keith  Snyder,  Grantville 

A Learning  Experience 

Despite  the  rain  and  fog,  223  people 
attended  a 3 72-hour  tour  of  SGL  141  last 
October.  It  was  the  first  such  tour  in  10 
years.  I’m  sure  the  participation  would’ve 
been  even  greater  if  the  weather  had 
been  nicer.  For  a nice  fall  outing,  attend 
one  of  the  many  tours  we  offer  each  fall. 
You  can  see  the  work  we  do,  hear  why  we 
do  it,  and  learn  what  our  game  lands 
have  to  offer. 

- LMO  Edward  J.  Zinpell,  Bear  Creek 

Brought  in  Balance 

McKean  - I’ve  been  here  25  years  and 
have  seen  the  deer  herd  brought  into 
balance  with  the  food  supply.  As  that  has 
occurred,  the  weight  of  the  deer  and  the 
size  of  their  antlers  has  increased.  I 
recently  picked  up  a 200-pound  8- 
point  — not  too  bad  for  a deer  from  this 
area. 

- WCO  James  E.  Rankin,  Port  Allegany 


Charged  Up 

Potter  — Boh  Hillyard  of  Ulysses 
found  a nice  7-pointer  lying  in  a ditch, 
its  antlers  tangled  in  an  electric  barbed 
wire  fence.  Were  able  to  free  the  buck, 
and  since  the  fence  charger  was  on  I 
assume  the  deer  was  as  “charged  up”  for 
the  season  as  the  hunters  were. 

- WCO  Butch  Camp,  Ulysses 

Lots  of  Help 

Jefferson  - I got  a lot  of  help  stocking 
pheasants  last  fall.  Nearly  every  sports- 
men’s club  in  the  area  got  involved  by 
stocking  its  own  township,  complement- 
ing the  work  done  by  deputies  and  Food 
&.  Cover  crews.  The  entire  county  was 
stocked  in  just  a few  hours,  saving  the 
agency  time  and  money,  and  reducing 
stress  on  the  birds. 

- WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Brookyille 

Thanks  for  the  Ladder 

FOREST  - I couldn’t  understand  why 
every  sign  I placed  on  an  apple  tree  on 
SGL  28  was  continually  being  tom 
down.  I always  found  it  torn  to  pieces 
and  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 
Deputies  Lloyd  Keeley,  Jim  Lariviere  and 
I finally  solved  the  mystery;  a bear  had 
been  climbing  the  tree  to  eat  the  fruit, 
shredding  the  sign  with  its  claws  as  it 
shinnied  up  the  tree. 

- WCO  Brad  Myers,  Marienville 

Can’t  Have  It  Both  Ways 

Bucks  - Based  on  the  number  of 
complaints  I’ve  been  receiving,  it  seems 
people  are  becoming  less  tolerant  of  large 
numbers  of  deer  and  the  problems  they 
create.  Yet  while  patrolling  during  the 
first  week  of  archery  season,  I noticed 
many  properties  posted  with  bright  new 
no  trespassing  signs.  As  long  as  property 
owners  keep  out  hunters,  they’ll  continue 
to  have  deer  problems. 

- WCO  Edward  J.  Urban,  Chalfont 
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tree  diameter  at  4.5  feet  above  the  ground, 
times  a multiplier  for  each  species:  Tree 
diameter  (in  inches)  multiplied  by  species 
multiplier  factor  (see  accompanying  chart ) 
equals  tree’s  approximate  age. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  First,  measure  the 
diameter  of  your  tree  4.5  feet  above  the 
ground.  (Foresters  call  this  value  the  Diam- 
eter at  Breast  Height,  or  DBH. ) Next,  tind 
the  Species  Multiplier  for  your  tree  species 
in  the  chart  below. 

Finally,  multiply  the  diameter  of  your 
tree  times  the  multiplier.  Your  answer  is 
the  tree’s  approximate  age. 

Measuring  the  diameter  of  a tree  trunk 
might  seem  an  easy  task,  but  not  if  you’re  a 
youngster  used  to  measuring  only  flat  ob- 
jects with  a straight  stick.  Be  inventive  and 
use  materials  on  hand  to  develop  a measur- 
ing method  your  students  will  be  able  to 
handle.  Here  are  just  a few  notes  to  help 
you  along: 

1.  Using  a string,  or  flexible  steel  tape,  to 
measure  circumference,  and  then  divide  by 
3.14  to  find  the  diameter. 

2.  Diameter  tapes  are  available  and 
already  calibrated  in  3.14  inch  units  so  you 
can  measure  circumference  but  read  diam- 
eters. 

3.  A Biltmore  stick  is  a straight,  cali- 
brated stick  held  against  the  tree  trunk  at 
arm’s  length,  and  read  to  give  the  tree’s 
diameter.  Check  with  a local  forester  for 
information  on  diameter  tapes  and  Biltmore 
sticks. 

Teaching  Suggestions 

a.  Survey  your  school’s  campus  to  locate 

large,  old  trees  and  identify  their 
species.  Choose  several  trees  to  study 
in  an  outdoor  lab  activity  where  stu- 
dents measure  the  DBH  and  esti- 
mate approximate  tree  ages  using  the 
Staples  formula. 

b.  Correlate  the  estimates  with  school 


records  that  indicate  the  year  each 
tree  was  planted.  Many  trees  on 
school  campuses  were  planted  as  part 
of  the  original  landscaping,  while 
others  might  have  been  added  for 
special  projects  such  as  Arbor  Day 
programs,  club  projects,  or  memorial 
contributions.  Use  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a bit  of  oral  history. 

c.  If  any  trees  are  freshly  cut  in  your  area, 

collect  data  on  their  ages  by  ring 
counts.  Then,  compare  these  to  esti- 
mates determined  by  the  Staples  for- 
mula. Calculate  the  percent  error. 
Using  the  ring  count  and  stump  di- 
ameter, determine  your  own  multi- 
plier. 

d.  Discuss  the  significance  of  the  Pardo 

suggestion.  Are  these  modifications 
and  alternative  interpretations  im- 
portant to  the  development  of  sci- 
ence? 

e.  Discuss  the  range  in  value  of  the  multi- 

pliers. Which  trees  grow  faster,  those 
with  high  multipliers  or  those  with 
low  multipliers?  To  make  this  more 
clear  for  students,  have  them  con- 
struct a table  of  ages  for  various  spe- 
cies assuming  they  all  have  the  same 
diameter  of  10  inches. 

f.  Discuss  the  historical  events  that  took 

place  in  our  society,  and  the  world, 
during  the  life  of  a favorite,  old  tree. 
Compare  the  sizes  and  ages  of  the 
trees  in  your  part  of  Pennsylvania 
with  those  growing  in  the  same  area 
in  1800.  What  happened  to  our  for- 
ests in  the  last  century? 

g.  Examine  a tree  for  signs  of  injury  or 

disease.  Does  it  show  signs  of  old 
wounds  now  healed? 

h.  Is  your  big  tree  a “habitat”  for  other 

critters?  Find  out  what’s  living  there 
now.  □ 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Peer  off  the  ^ar 

Being  able  to  take  more  than  one  whitetail  a 
year  has  changed  the  way  many  sportsmen  and 
women  think  about  deer  hunting. 


IT  USED  TO  BE  that  Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ers were  allowed  only  one  deer  per  year. 
And  not  that  many  years  ago  there  were  no 
extra  seasons  for  archery  and  flintlocks. 
That  one  deer  a year  could  be  either  a buck 
or  a doe,  but  a hunter  couldn’t  take  one  of 
each. 

It  was  a particularly  tough  decision  for 
many  archers.  If  they  shot  a deer  with  their 
bows  (remember,  they  were  allowed  either 
a buck  or  doe  with  the  tag  on  their  regular 
license)  their  deer  hunting  was  over.  As  an 
archer  in  those  single-deer  days,  I decided 
that  I enjoyed  the  sport  so  much  that 
shooting  any  deer  with  the  bow  was  enough 
for  me. 

I was  proud  to  have  my  one  deer  be  a 
bow-killed  doe,  and  I could  brush  off  the 
ribbing:  “You  mean  you  shot  a doe  in  ar- 
chery season?  Why’d  you  do  that?  Now 
you’ll  miss  buck  season.” 

Many  archers  held  out  for  a buck  be- 
cause they  couldn’t  bear  the  thought  of 
sitting  at  home  — noses  pressed  figuratively 
against  the  cold  glass  — while  other  hunt- 
ers were  out  in  gun  season.  However,  if  they 
had  shot  a buck  with  a bow,  that  was 
satisfying  enough  that  they  could  sit  out 
the  rifle  season  patiently. 

It’s  no  wonder  the  archery  take  in  those 
days  was  just  a few  thousand  whitetails. 
Unless  a hunter  had  a deep  desire  to  tag  an 
animal  with  archery  gear,  it  was  worth  it  to 


most  bowhunters  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
firearm  season  might  bring. 

With  buck  season  about  to  open  and 
with  a permit  for  an  antlerless  deer  waiting 
on  the  sidelines,  a hunter  in  those  one-deer 
days  knew  he  had  some  good  chances  left  to 
take  a whitetail.  Of  course,  if  he  tagged  a 
buck  he  wouldn’t  he  able  to  hunt  doe,  but 
antlerless  hunting  never  enjoyed  the  pre- 
eminence that  buck  season  does. 

On  the  night  before  the  buck  opener, 
hunters’  thoughts  strayed  to  what  their 
deer  for  the  year  would  be  like. 

IF  THERE  WERE  to  be  antlers  on  the 
wall,  what  would  they  look  like  ? Would 
they  be  large  or  small?  Would  the  deer  be 
taken  during  one  of  those  first  volley  of 
shots  heard  every  opening  day,  sometime 
mid-week  on  an  unexpected  afternoon,  or 
the  last  shot  on  the  final  day,  when  many 
hunters  have  given  up  hope? 

Each  hunter  wondered  how  his  deer 
would  come.  Would  it  slip  in  behind  and 
snap  a single  twig  to  make  the  hunter  turn 
to  see  antlers  gliding  through  the  snowy 
timber?  Or  would  it  be  the  last  deer  in  a 
group,  trotting  through  an  opening  in  a 
laurel  thicket,  the  hunter  having  to  swing 
ahead  to  the  next  clearing  and  wait  for  the 
racked  head  to  enter  the  scope? 

“I  remember  1976,”  the  hunter  might 
say.  “My  deer  that  year  was  the  7 -point  that 
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REGARDLESS  of  how  many  deer 
the  hunter  kills  in  a year,  he 
should  remember  that  every 
animal  he  tags  is  important. 


Dad  and  Uncle  Ted  pushed  to 
me  and  cousin  Tom.  Tommy 
missed  him  and  he  ran  right  to 
my  stand,  the  big  blowdown 
near  the  field  edge.” 

That  7-point,  the  hunter 
might  go  on  to  speculate,  was 
“almost  an  8,  see  where  this 
stub  on  the  main  beam  was 
broken  off?  Wonder  if  he  got 
in  a buck  fight.” 

The  year  was  defined  not 
only  by  how  the  hunt  hap- 
pened, how  the  kill  was  con- 
cluded, but  by  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  deer  and  the 
antlers  that  hung  on  the  wall.  Many  hunt- 
ers remember  an  entire  calendar  year  by 
the  deer  they  killed. 

After  an  unsuccessful  buck  season,  hunt- 
ers’ attitudes  toward  antlerless  deer 
changed.  What  had  been  a lesser  prize 
during  archery  season  became  a sought- 
after  trophy  once  buck  season  was  over. 
And  shooting  an  antlerless  deer  wasn’t  the 
easy  task  many  had  imagined  while  buck 
hunting.  Does  that  had  once  seemed  a less 
worthy  quarry  now  evaporated  into  the 
timber  or  waved  white-tail  goodbyes  as 
they  disappeared  over  the  hill. 

By  the  time  they  shot  their  antlerless 
deer  — their  only  deer  of  the  year  — many 
hunters  had  worked  so  hard  to  get  one  that 
they  appreciated  it  even  more.  The 
antlerless  deer  represented  the  accumu- 
lated hunting  effort  of  two,  and  perhaps 
three,  deer  hunting  seasons. 

It’s  different  nowadays.  Many  of  us  have 
been  able  to  draw  two  or  even  more  antler- 
less  tags,  and  we  have  a buck  license  to 
boot.  Our  modern  deer  management  sys- 
tem allows  greater  flexibility  in  how  hunt- 
ers can  get  their  deer,  and  I like  it.  But  for 
a while  it  seemed  strange  that  we  were 


permitted  more  than  one  whitetail.  It  just 
didn’t  feel  right. 

I read  and  reread  the  regulation  book. 
Yes,  I was  allowed  to  shoot  a buck  and  still 
go  doe  hunting.  Great!  It  wasn’t  “one  and 
done”  anymore. 

The  law  had  changed,  hut  the  mind- 
set was  tough  to  discard.  I found  that  being 
able  to  shoot  a second  deer  had  taken 
something  intangible  away  from  the  hunt. 
What  could  we  possibly  have  lost?  Maybe 
the  importance  of  the  single  whitetail  kill 
and  the  mystique  that  came  with  it  is  now 
gone. 

WE  CAN  EVEN  shoot  a couple  deer 
in  a day.  Now,  as  a fellow  hunter  said 
to  me,  shooting  deer  was  going  to  be  like 
shooting  rabbits.  Deer  would  be  like,  well, 
like  any  other  game. 

When  bonus  tags  were  first  available, 
several  hunters  I knew  said  they’d  like  to 
shoot  two  deer  in  one  day.  It  seemed  a 
worthwhile  challenge  to  pursue.  But  the 
few  who  accomplished  it  found  it  wasn’t 
the  highlight  they’d  expected. 

One  hunter  even  shot  two  deer  that 
were  standing  together.  Not  only  did  he 
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have  the  unforeseen  problem  of  how  to 
drag  two  deer,  but  shooting  them  was  a 
disappointment.  Just  a few  years  before,  the 
hunter  told  me,  shooting  one  doe  would 
have  been  a season-topper.  Instead,  within 
a few  moments  he’d  killed  two,  and  that 
took  some  of  the  thrill  out  of  the  experi- 
ence. 

IAQREE.  Several  years  ago  I shot  two 
does  in  one  day,  the  first  a small  deer 
that  cantered  across  a power  line  toward 
me.  Once  the  first  one  was  at  the  car,  I 
returned  to  the  woods  with  my  rifle.  That 
in  itself  felt  unusual,  but  I had  a tag  and 
plenty  of  daylight  left.  In  late  afternoon, 
walking  along  a steep  hillside,  I saw  a deer 
standing  far  below.  It  was  turned  away, 
looking  downslope. 

I sat  and  rested  the  rifle  on  my  knees, 
taking  careful  aim.  She  was  about  150  yards 
away,  and  I knew  if  I could  make  this  shot, 
put  the  bullet  just  in  front  of  her  hindquar- 
ters to  angle  into  the  chest,  I would  have 
really  accomplished  something.  I shot  and 


she  jumped.  When  1 went  down  to  follow 
up  the  shot,  1 found  I’d  hit  the  doe  per- 
fectly. 

The  memory  of  that  second  doe  made 
my  season,  and  I was  proud  of  my  shooting. 
But  what  of  the  first  doe?  The  memory  of 
it,  because  the  circumstances  weren’t  as 
dramatic,  had  been  diminished.  When  we 
could  shoot  just  one  whitetail  per  year, 
killing  that  first  doe  would’ve  been  just  as 
special  to  me  as  the  second  one  was. 

I guess  that’s  the  price  I have  to  pay,  and 
it’s  time  I changed  my  way  of  thinking. 
Maybe  you  should,  too.  For  years,  killing  a 
whitetail  — just  one  — was  the  pinnacle 
of  a hunting  season.  Perhaps  we  gave  the 
feat  too  much  significance. 

Under  the  current  deer  management 
system,  we  can  be  in  the  woods  for  more 
days  — which,  as  hunters,  is  what  we 
want  — even  though  the  taking  of  a deer 
has  perhaps  lost  some  of  its  luster.  Each 
animal  we  kill  is  important,  and  we  should 
learn  to  savor  the  experience  of  every  deer 
we  shoot.  □ 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  Jack  Weaver 


Father  of  Conservation 


That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  today 
ranks  among  the  leading  natural  resource  agencies  is 
in  no  small  way  due  to  the  foresight  of  its  first 
leader,  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus. 


AS  DUSK  faded  into  darkness,  Dr.  Jo- 
XJL  seph  Kalbfus  stood  beside  the  eel 
racks,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  river 
gurgle  past  Berrier  Island  just  west  of  Har- 
risburg. It  was  1919,  and  during  the  past 
week  he  had  presented  his  resignation  to 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  only  to 
have  it  ignored. 

He  turned  and  walked  along  the  path 
that  led  through  the  woods  to  the  old 
cabin.  Despite  his  67  years,  he  set  a brisk 
pace  and  carried  himself  erect.  He  wasn’t 
tall  or  formidable,  but  he  looked  the  part  of 
a distinguished  gentleman.  Although  bald, 
he  sported  a white  mustache  and  goatee. 

A fire  was  snapping  in  the  hearth.  Eve- 
nings on  the  island  could  be  damp  and 
chill,  even  in  mid-July.  He  took  a seat 
among  a circle  of  chairs  around  the  fire- 
place. Most  of  his  old  friends  were  gone 
now.  But  in  his  mind  he  could  see  the 
chairs  around  him  fill  up  as  the  memories  of 
men  like  Jim  Worden  and  Joe  Berrier  took 
their  old,  familiar  seats  beside  him. 

The  thought  of  them  comforted  Kalbfus 
as  he  thought  back  to  the  beginning,  back 
when  he  practiced  dentistry  in  Harrisburg. 
Jim  Worden  was  one  of  the  first  of  six 
commissioners  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  formed  in 
1895.  The  two  men  became  close  friends, 
and  in  July  of  1898,  upon  a motion  of 
Commissioner  Worden,  Kalbfus  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  Board’s  first  full-time  secre- 
tary and  chief  game  protector. 


Dr.  Kalbfus  sighed  and  slowly  shook  his 
head.  What  struggles  those  early  years 
brought.  The  agency  seemed  to  be  always 
operating  on  a shoestring  budget.  Then,  in 
1901,  the  legislature  appropriated  $12,000 
for  the  Board  — only  to  have  the  governor 
veto  $9,000. 

Hiring  game  protectors  was  another 
struggle.  At  first,  each  commissioner  was 


KALBFUS  was,  at  various  times,  a pioneer  and 
cattle  driver  in  the  West,  a law  student  who 
defended  Molly  Maguires  in  Carbon  County,  a 
lawyer,  and  a dentist. 


permitted  to  name  a warden  for  his  district. 
Wardens  were  entitled  to  collect  expenses, 
but  these  were  mostly  influential  men  who 
did  little  to  enforce  the  laws.  Local 
sportsmen’s  groups  were  also  encouraged 
to  submit  the  names  of  deputies  for  their 
area,  but  deputies  worked  without  pay. 

Next  they  lobbied  for  a law  that  re- 
quired constables  to  enforce  the  game  laws, 
but  constables  were  elected  officials  who 
didn’t  want  to  enforce  new  and  unpopular 
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game  laws.  Finally,  they  began  to  hire  a few 
full-time  wardens,  and  by  1906,  there  were 
six. 

They  made  $30  a month  plus  half  of  the 
fines  collected,  but  their  exuberance  in 
enforcing  the  game  laws  brought  severe 
consequences.  In  1906,  one  game  protec- 
tor and  13  other  officers  were  shot  while 
enforcing  game  laws.  Seven  were  hit  and 
three  killed. 

Kalbfus’  job  had  been  to  work  out  com- 
promises with  the  commissioners  while  con- 
sidering the  demands  of  sportsmen  and 
politicians.  He  had  fought  a number  of 
battles  over  what  game  to  stock,  and  where 
to  stock  it.  And  then  there  was  the  issue  of 
a hunting  license  for  residents.  Kalbfus  had 

been  against  it  at 
first,  and  as  he 
gazed  into  the 
fire  he  reflected 
on  what  a 
struggle  it  had 
been  to  get  a bill 
passed  that  re- 
quired a$l  hunt- 
ing license.  It  was 
the  license  that 
finally  pulled  the 
Board  of  Game 
Commissioners 
relatively  free  of 
politics. 

He  looked 
over  at  Joe 
Berrier’s  chair. 
He  could  almost  see  the  man’s  6-2  frame 
filling  the  seat,  a half-apologetic  smile  hang- 
ing under  his  bulbous  nose.  He  remem- 
bered the  time  he  and  Joe  had  rented  a 
buggy  in  Lock  Haven  and  were  traveling  up 
the  Scootac.  The  road  was  covered  with 
snow  most  of  the  way,  but  at  a point  almost 
opposite  Ferney,  water  from  a spring  on  the 
hillside  had  created  a patch  of  ice  under  the 
snow. 

The  horse  fell  when  it  struck  the  ice.  As 
the  animal  tried  to  get  back  up,  the  carriage 
almost  slid  over  the  40-foot  embankment. 


Kalbfus  dove  on  the  horse’s  head  and  tried 
to  calm  it  while  Joe  used  his  knife  to  dig 
sand  and  dirt  from  the  hillside  and  spread  it 
on  the  ice.  Finally,  they  got  the  horse  on  its 
feet  and  completed  the  journey. 

Jim  Worden  had  appointed  Joe  Berrier 
a game  warden  in  1899,  but  it  wasn’t  until 
1901  that  Joe  became  the  state’s  first  sala- 
ried game  protector.  He  worked  out  of  the 
Harrisburg  office  and  traveled  throughout 
the  state  investigating  reports  of  illegal 
hunting.  Joe  patrolled  with  a .45-70  single- 
shot  Springfield  carbine  and  carried  a .32- 
20  pearl-handled  pistol  in  his  coat  pocket. 

There  was  one  time  when  a man  Joe  had 
arrested  for  killing  songbirds  began  brag- 
ging he  was  going  to  kill  the  game  protec- 
tor. The  man  made  a nine-inch  knife  out  of 
a file  to  do  the  job.  “Joe  Berrier  bigga  man,” 
the  man  said,  “and  I make  a bigga  knife.” 
When  Joe  heard  about  the  knife,  he 
paid  the  man  a visit  and,  unarmed,  took  it 
away  from  him.  He  then  handcuffed  the 
man  and  took  him  to  jail. 

In  those  days,  at  the  height  of  the  immi- 
gration from  Europe,  much  of  the  law  en- 
forcement trouble  came  from  unnaturalized 
foreigners.  Many  of  them  couldn’t  read 
English,  so  Kalbfus  posted  cloth  signs 
printed  in  several  languages.  They  read,  in 
part: 

Notice:  Read  and  Save  Money 

All  Unnaturalized  Foreign  Born  Resi- 
dents of  This  Commonwealth  are  Hereby 
Notified 

That,  It  is  unlawful  for  any  such  per- 
son to  hunt  for,  or  to  shoot  at  any  kind  of 
a wild  bird,  or  any  kind  of  a wild  animal 
in  this  commonwealth. 

Or,  To  own  or  to  have  in  possession  a 
gun  of  any  kind  of  make,  either  big  or 
little,  such  as  are  usually  raised  at  arm’s 
length  and  fired  from  the  shoulder.  . . 

...  We  do  not  want  your  money, 
neither  do  we  want  to  send  you  to  jail, 
but  we  do  want  you  to  understand  that 
this  law  must  be  obeyed,  and  that  a 
refusal  upon  your  part  to  comply  will- 
ingly with  this  law,  may  cost  you  all  of 


'BIG  JOE"  Berrier  was  the  first 
salaried  game  warden,  a tough 
Fearsome  man  who  enforced 
the  new  game  laws. 
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your  hard  earned  dollars  and  put  you  in 
jail  besides. 

Remember,  You  cannot  hunt  or  shoot 
or  own  a gun  in  this  commonwealth  until 
you  have  become  naturalized  and  are 
fully  entitled  to  vote. 

Thinking  about  the  sign  brought  back 
still  another  memory.  Several  years  earlier, 
Joe  Berrier  had  received  word  about  people 
shooting  songbirds  in  Chester  County.  To- 
gether, they  went  there  and  set  up  in  a lime 
kiln  close  to  where  the  reported  violations 
had  taken  place. 

Before  it  was  quite  light  a man  carrying 
a gun  appeared  and  Dr.  Kalbfus  whispered, 
“That’s  a negro.  He’s  all  right;  let  him  pass.” 
But  Berrier  whispered,  “No,  he  has  ear- 
rings in  his  ears.  No  negro 
wears  earrings.”  And  so,  as 
the  man  took  aim  at  a robin, 
they  stepped  out  and  J oe  said, 

“Let  me  see  your  gun,”  at  the 
same  time  taking  hold  of  it. 

The  big  man  said,  “No,” 
and  raised  the  gun  above  his 
head. 

Joe  Berrier  unhooked  his 
handcuffs  from  under  his 
coat,  snapped  one  cuff  on 
the  wrist  of  the  violator  and 
one  on  his  own  wrist,  and 
then  he  seized  the  gun.  He 
and  Kalbfus  began  walking 
the  prisoner  along  the  rail- 
road track  back  toward  the 
town  in  which  they  were  stay- 
ing. They  soon  reached  a line  of  houses  on 
one  side  of  the  railroad. 

The  prisoner  called  out,  and  in  no  time 
some  20  men  and  even  more  women  came 
rushing  from  the  houses.  Berrier  pulled  his 
prisoner  along  as  rapidly  as  possible  while 
Kalbfus,  revolver  drawn,  held  the  crowd 
back  and  tried  to  make  the  people  under- 
stand they  were  law  enforcement  officers. 

That  afternoon,  Dr.  Kalbfus  went  back 
to  the  village  alone  and  explained  to  the 
prisoner’s  daughter  why  her  father  had  been 
arrested.  He  said  if  the  killing  of  birds  was 


not  stopped,  more  of  their  people  would  be 
arrested.  She  spoke  English  and  promised 
that  no  more  songbirds  would  he  shot. 

Another  time,  Kalbfus  went  to  York 
County  to  try  to  catch  some  Marylanders 
who  came  into  the  state  by  train  to  hunt 
without  a license.  When  they  were  done 
hunting  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  men 
would  hop  the  train  back  to  Baltimore. 

At  Glen  Rock,  he  came  upon  a party  of 
four  men  and  five  dogs.  Kalbfus  identified 
himself  and  placed  them  under  arrest.  But 
hy  this  time  the  train  had  stopped  at  New 
Freedom  — the  last  stop  in  Pennsylva- 
nia — and  the  men  were  resisting,  refusing 
to  disembark.  Dr.  Kalbfus  realized  he  was  in 
trouble,  and  he  asked  a friend  of  his  on  the 


train  to  get  the  dogs  off  so  that  he  would 
have  something  to  show  for  his  efforts. 

But  suddenly  the  car  door  flew  open  and 
in  walked  Joe  Berrier.  Kalbus  had  no  idea 
Joe  was  in  that  section  of  the  state,  hut 
there  he  was.  The  hunters  were  taken  off 
the  train  without  further  trouble. 

Dr.  Kalbfus  stared  into  the  fire,  weari- 
ness creeping  into  his  bones.  The  governor 
had  just  signed  a law  that  permitted  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  to  buy  land 
for  wildlife  refuges.  Kalbfus  realized  there 
was  still  much  work  to  he  done.  □ 


DR.  JOSEPH  KALBFUS  was  bom  in  Williamsport  in  1852.  As 
a young  man  he  pioneered  in  the  West,  assisted  in  cattle  drives 
and  fought  Indians.  Later,  while  studying  law  in  Carbon  County, 
he  helped  his  brother-  in-law  defend  some  of  the  Mollie  Maguires. 
Later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  county.  For  a while  he 
served  as  a federal  revenue  agent  in  the  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  finally  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Dentistry,  opening  a practice  in  Harrisburg. 

As  the  first  full-time  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  and  as  commonwealth’s  chief  game  warden,  Dr. 
Kalbfus  instituted  some  of  the  first  wildlife  management  and  law 
enforcement  programs  in  the  country,  programs  that  have  endured 
even  to  this  day. 

In  1919  — the  year  he  tendered  his  resignation  — Kalbfus 
and  E.W.  “Woody”  Kelley  were  killed  when  their  car  was  struck 
by  a freight  train  on  what  is  called  “Dead  Man’s  Crossing”  in 
Warren  County.  The  men  were  on  their  way  to  inspect  some 
tracts  of  land  offered  for  sale  as  game  lands  or  refuges. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


The  Hairy  Woodpecker 

A sometimes  reclusive  deep- woods  dweller,  the 
hairy  woodpecker  is  a staunch  defender  of  its 
nests  and  its  incessantly  loud  young. 


ON  A cloudless  winter  day,  I strapped 
on  my  snowshoes  for  my  usual  circuit 
over  our  snow-covered,  mountaintop  trails. 
When  I reached  the  Far  Field  Road,  I 
paused  as  a male  hairy  woodpecker  landed 
on  a nearby  tree  trunk. 

The  road  was  sheltered  and  warm,  and 
the  woodpecker,  unlike  most  of  its  kind, 
did  not  seem  to  care  that  I was  close  by. 
This  presented  me  with  a perfect  opportu- 
nity  for  woodpecker-watching  and  winter 
sunbathing. 

The  two  feet  of  snow  had  frozen  over- 
night, and  I carefully  lay  down  on  it  — my 
head  on  my  binoculars’  case,  my  back  on 
my  ski  jacket,  my  hot  seat  properly  posi- 
tioned, my  knees  bent  and  my  feet  still 
attached  to  my  snowshoes.  In  this  position 
I had  an  excellent  view  of  the  foraging 
woodpecker  while  I caught  some  rays. 

He  moved  up  and  down  the  broken  off, 
dead  branch  of  a black  cherry  tree,  strip- 
ping off  large  pieces  of  bark  with  his  bill.  He 
also  used  his  feet  to  knock  off  loose  bark. 
For  half  an  hour  he  worked  as  I studied  his 
long,  rapier-like  bill,  the  red  spot  on  the 
back  of  his  black  and  white  head  that 
distinguishes  a male  hairy  from  a female, 
and  the  pale  yellow  bristle-like  feathers 
that  protect  his  nostrils  from  wood  dust. 

Hairy  woodpeckers  look  like  overgrown 
downy  woodpeckers,  9l/z  inches  to  the 
downies’  6 '/z,  but  hairies  have  much  longer 
bills  and  lack  the  scattering  of  dark  spots  on 


their  outer  white  tail  feathers  that  downies 
have.  Otherwise,  both  birds  have  white 
backs  and  breasts,  black  and  white  striped 
heads,  black  wings  stippled  with  white,  and 
black  inner  tail  feathers. 

They  also  possess  different  tempera- 
ments. Downies  are  much  more  trusting 
backyard  birds  that  come  readily  to  bird 
feeders  filled  with  suet.  Hairies  are  usually 
shy,  reclusive  birds  that  like  large  tracts  of 
deciduous  forest  and  rarely  venture  into 
backyards  or  bird  feeders.  But  there  are 
always  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  I was 
obviously  watching  a bolder  than  usual 
hairy  woodpecker  that  winter  day. 

I watched  the  bird  for  about  half  an  hour 
before  he  finally  lowered  his  head  and 
pushed  off  from  the  tree  with  his  feet, 
looking  like  a swimmer  kicking  off  from  the 
edge  of  a pool.  Watching  him  had  been 
wonderful  therapy  for  the  winter  blahs. 

On  a beautiful  day  in  May,  I again  walked 
along  the  Far  Field  Road.  As  I reached  the 
edge  of  the  Far  Field,  I was  greeted  by  loud 
yells  from  a female  hairy  woodpecker.  Ap- 
parently I had  entered  the  quarter-acre 
territory  that  surrounds  the  hairy  wood- 
peckers’ nest  site.  All  I had  to  do  was  find 
the  nest  hole. 

I had  found  two  other  hairy  woodpecker 
nests  in  as  many  years,  so  1 knew  what  to 
look  for.  I also  tried  to  hear  the  nestlings’ 
cries  over  the  cacophony  of  the  female’s 
unremitting  alarm  calls. 
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tree  diameter  at  4-5  feet  above  the  ground, 
times  a multiplier  for  each  species:  Tree 
diameter  (in  inches)  multiplied  by  species 
multiplier  factor  (see  accompanying  chart) 
equals  tree’s  approximate  age. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  First,  measure  the 
diameter  of  your  tree  4.5  feet  above  the 
ground.  (Foresters  call  this  value  the  Diam- 
eter at  Breast  Height,  or  DBH.)  Next,  find 
the  Species  Multiplier  for  your  tree  species 
in  the  chart  below. 

Finally,  multiply  the  diameter  of  your 
tree  times  the  multiplier.  Your  answer  is 
the  tree’s  approximate  age. 

Measuring  the  diameter  of  a tree  trunk 
might  seem  an  easy  task,  but  not  if  you’re  a 
youngster  used  to  measuring  only  flat  ob- 
jects with  a straight  stick.  Be  inventive  and 
use  materials  on  hand  to  develop  a measur- 
ing method  your  students  will  be  able  to 
handle.  Here  are  just  a few  notes  to  help 
you  along: 

1.  Using  a string,  or  flexible  steel  tape,  to 
measure  circumference,  and  then  divide  by 
3.14  to  find  the  diameter. 

2.  Diameter  tapes  are  available  and 
already  calibrated  in  3.14  inch  units  so  you 
can  measure  circumference  but  read  diam- 
eters. 

3.  A Biltmore  stick  is  a straight,  cali- 
brated stick  held  against  the  tree  trunk  at 
arm’s  length,  and  read  to  give  the  tree’s 
diameter.  Check  with  a local  forester  for 
information  on  diameter  tapes  and  Biltmore 
sticks. 

Teaching  Suggestions 

a.  Survey  your  school’s  campus  to  locate 

large,  old  trees  and  identify  their 
species.  Choose  several  trees  to  study 
in  an  outdoor  lab  activity  where  stu- 
dents measure  the  DBH  and  esti- 
mate approximate  tree  ages  using  the 
Staples  formula. 

b.  Correlate  the  estimates  with  school 


records  that  indicate  the  year  each 
tree  was  planted.  Many  trees  on 
school  campuses  were  planted  as  part 
of  the  original  landscaping,  while 
others  might  have  been  added  for 
special  projects  such  as  Arbor  Day 
programs,  club  projects,  or  memorial 
contributions.  Use  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a bit  of  oral  history. 

c.  If  any  trees  are  freshly  cut  in  your  area, 

collect  data  on  their  ages  by  ring 
counts.  Then,  compare  these  to  esti- 
mates determined  by  the  Staples  for- 
mula. Calculate  the  percent  error. 
Using  the  ring  count  and  stump  di- 
ameter, determine  your  own  multi- 
plier. 

d.  Discuss  the  significance  of  the  Pardo 

suggestion.  Are  these  modifications 
and  alternative  interpretations  im- 
portant to  the  development  of  sci- 
ence? 

e.  Discuss  the  range  in  value  of  the  multi- 

pliers. Which  trees  grow  faster,  those 
with  high  multipliers  or  those  with 
low  multipliers?  To  make  this  more 
clear  for  students,  have  them  con- 
struct a table  of  ages  for  various  spe- 
cies assuming  they  all  have  the  same 
diameter  of  10  inches. 

f.  Discuss  the  historical  events  that  took 

place  in  our  society,  and  the  world, 
during  the  life  of  a favorite,  old  tree. 
Compare  the  sizes  and  ages  of  the 
trees  in  your  part  of  Pennsylvania 
with  those  growing  in  the  same  area 
in  1800.  What  happened  to  our  for- 
ests in  the  last  century? 

g.  Examine  a tree  for  signs  of  injury  or 

disease.  Does  it  show  signs  of  old 
wounds  now  healed? 

h.  Is  your  big  tree  a “habitat”  for  other 

critters?  Find  out  what’s  living  there 
now.  □ 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Deer  of  the  ¥ear 

Being  able  to  take  more  than  one  white  tail  a 
year  has  changed  the  way  many  sportsmen  and 
women  think  about  deer  hunting. 


IT  USED  TO  BE  that  Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ers  were  allowed  only  one  deer  per  year. 
And  not  that  many  years  ago  there  were  no 
extra  seasons  for  archery  and  flintlocks. 
That  one  deer  a year  could  be  either  a buck 
or  a doe,  but  a hunter  couldn’t  take  one  of 
each. 

It  was  a particularly  tough  decision  for 
many  archers.  If  they  shot  a deer  with  their 
bows  (remember,  they  were  allowed  either 
a buck  or  doe  with  the  tag  on  their  regular 
license)  their  deer  hunting  was  over.  As  an 
archer  in  those  single-deer  days,  I decided 
that  I enjoyed  the  sport  so  much  that 
shooting  any  deer  with  the  bow  was  enough 
for  me. 

I was  proud  to  have  my  one  deer  be  a 
bow-killed  doe,  and  I could  brush  off  the 
ribbing:  “You  mean  you  shot  a doe  in  ar- 
chery season?  Why’d  you  do  that?  Now 
you’ll  miss  buck  season.” 

Many  archers  held  out  for  a buck  be- 
cause they  couldn’t  bear  the  thought  of 
sitting  at  home  — noses  pressed  figuratively 
against  the  cold  glass  — while  other  hunt- 
ers were  out  in  gun  season.  However,  if  they 
had  shot  a buck  with  a bow,  that  was 
satisfying  enough  that  they  could  sit  out 
the  rifle  season  patiently. 

It’s  no  wonder  the  archery  take  in  those 
days  was  just  a few  thousand  whitetails. 
Unless  a hunter  had  a deep  desire  to  tag  an 
animal  with  archery  gear,  it  was  worth  it  to 


most  bowhunters  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
firearm  season  might  bring. 

With  buck  season  about  to  open  and 
with  a permit  for  an  antlerless  deer  waiting 
on  the  sidelines,  a hunter  in  those  one-deer 
days  knew  he  had  some  good  chances  left  to 
take  a whitetail.  Of  course,  if  he  tagged  a 
buck  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  hunt  doe,  but 
antlerless  hunting  never  enjoyed  the  pre- 
eminence that  buck  season  does. 

On  the  night  before  the  buck  opener, 
hunters’  thoughts  strayed  to  what  their 
deer  for  the  year  would  be  like. 

IF  THERE  WERE  to  be  antlers  on  the 
wall,  what  would  they  look  like?  Would 
they  he  large  or  small?  Would  the  deer  be 
taken  during  one  of  those  first  volley  of 
shots  heard  every  opening  day,  sometime 
mid-week  on  an  unexpected  afternoon,  or 
the  last  shot  on  the  final  day,  when  many 
hunters  have  given  up  hope? 

Each  hunter  wondered  how  his  deer 
would  come.  Would  it  slip  in  behind  and 
snap  a single  twig  to  make  the  hunter  turn 
to  see  antlers  gliding  through  the  snowy 
timber?  Or  would  it  be  the  last  deer  in  a 
group,  trotting  through  an  opening  in  a 
laurel  thicket,  the  hunter  having  to  swing 
ahead  to  the  next  clearing  and  wait  for  the 
racked  head  to  enter  the  scope? 

“I  remember  1976,”  the  hunter  might 
say.  “My  deer  that  year  was  the  7 -point  that 
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REGARDLESS  of  how  many  deer 
the  hunter  kills  in  a year,  he 
should  remember  that  every 
animal  he  tags  is  important. 


Dad  and  Uncle  Ted  pushed  to 
me  and  cousin  Tom.  Tommy 
missed  him  and  he  ran  right  to 
my  stand,  the  big  blowdown 
near  the  field  edge.” 

That  7'point,  the  hunter 
might  go  on  to  speculate,  was 
“almost  an  8,  see  where  this 
stub  on  the  main  beam  was 
broken  off?  Wonder  if  he  got 
in  a buck  fight.” 

The  year  was  defined  not 
only  by  how  the  hunt  hap- 
pened, how  the  kill  was  con- 
cluded, but  by  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  deer  and  the 
antlers  that  hung  on  the  wall.  Many  hunt- 
ers remember  an  entire  calendar  year  by 
the  deer  they  killed. 

After  an  unsuccessful  buck  season,  hunt- 
ers’ attitudes  toward  antlerless  deer 
changed.  What  had  been  a lesser  prize 
during  archery  season  became  a sought- 
after  trophy  once  buck  season  was  over. 
And  shooting  an  antlerless  deer  wasn’t  the 
easy  task  many  had  imagined  while  buck 
hunting.  Does  that  had  once  seemed  a less 
worthy  quarry  now  evaporated  into  the 
timber  or  waved  white-tail  goodbyes  as 
they  disappeared  over  the  hill. 

By  the  time  they  shot  their  antlerless 
deer  — their  only  deer  of  the  year  — many 
hunters  had  worked  so  hard  to  get  one  that 
they  appreciated  it  even  more.  The 
antlerless  deer  represented  the  accumu- 
lated hunting  effort  of  two,  and  perhaps 
three,  deer  hunting  seasons. 

It’s  different  nowadays.  Many  of  us  have 
been  able  to  draw  two  or  even  more  antler- 
less  tags,  and  we  have  a buck  license  to 
boot.  Our  modem  deer  management  sys- 
tem allows  greater  flexibility  in  how  hunt- 
ers can  get  their  deer,  and  I like  it.  But  for 
a while  it  seemed  strange  that  we  were 


permitted  more  than  one  whitetail.  It  just 
didn’t  feel  right. 

I read  and  reread  the  regulation  book. 
Yes,  I was  allowed  to  shoot  a buck  and  still 
go  doe  hunting.  Great!  It  wasn’t  “one  and 
done”  anymore. 

The  law  had  changed,  hut  the  mind- 
set was  tough  to  discard.  I found  that  being 
able  to  shoot  a second  deer  had  taken 
something  intangible  away  from  the  hunt. 
What  could  we  possibly  have  lost?  Maybe 
the  importance  of  the  single  whitetail  kill 
and  the  mystique  that  came  with  it  is  now 
gone. 

WE  CAN  EVEN  shoot  a couple  deer 
in  a day.  Now,  as  a fellow  hunter  said 
to  me,  shooting  deer  was  going  to  he  like 
shooting  rabbits.  Deer  would  be  like,  well, 
like  any  other  game. 

When  bonus  tags  were  first  available, 
several  hunters  I knew  said  they’d  like  to 
shoot  two  deer  in  one  day.  It  seemed  a 
worthwhile  challenge  to  pursue.  But  the 
few  who  accomplished  it  found  it  wasn’t 
the  highlight  they’d  expected. 

One  hunter  even  shot  two  deer  that 
were  standing  together.  Not  only  did  he 
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have  the  unforeseen  problem  of  how  to 
drag  two  deer,  but  shooting  them  was  a 
disappointment.  Just  a few  years  before,  the 
hunter  told  me,  shooting  one  doe  would 
have  been  a season-topper.  Instead,  within 
a few  moments  he’d  killed  two,  and  that 
took  some  of  the  thrill  out  of  the  experi- 
ence. 

JAQREE.  Several  years  ago  I shot  two 
does  in  one  day,  the  first  a small  deer 
that  cantered  across  a power  line  toward 
me.  Once  the  first  one  was  at  the  car,  I 
returned  to  the  woods  with  my  rifle.  That 
in  itself  felt  unusual,  hut  I had  a tag  and 
plenty  of  daylight  left.  In  late  afternoon, 
walking  along  a steep  hillside,  I saw  a deer 
standing  far  below.  It  was  turned  away, 
looking  downslope. 

I sat  and  rested  the  rifle  on  my  knees, 
taking  careful  aim.  She  was  about  1 50  yards 
away,  and  I knew  if  I could  make  this  shot, 
put  the  bullet  just  in  front  of  her  hindquar- 
ters to  angle  into  the  chest,  I would  have 
really  accomplished  something.  I shot  and 


she  jumped.  When  1 went  down  to  follow 
up  the  shot,  1 found  I’d  hit  the  doe  per- 
fectly. 

The  memory  of  that  second  doe  made 
my  season,  and  1 was  proud  of  my  shooting. 
But  what  of  the  first  doe?  The  memory  of 
it,  because  the  circumstances  weren’t  as 
dramatic,  had  been  diminished.  When  we 
could  shoot  just  one  whitetail  per  year, 
killing  that  first  doe  would’ve  been  just  as 
special  to  me  as  the  second  one  was. 

I guess  that’s  the  price  I have  to  pay,  and 
it’s  time  1 changed  my  way  of  thinking. 
Maybe  you  should,  too.  For  years,  killing  a 
whitetail  — just  one  — was  the  pinnacle 
of  a hunting  season.  Perhaps  we  gave  the 
feat  too  much  significance. 

Under  the  current  deer  management 
system,  we  can  be  in  the  woods  for  more 
days  — which,  as  hunters,  is  what  we 
want  — even  though  the  taking  of  a deer 
has  perhaps  lost  some  of  its  luster.  Each 
animal  we  kill  is  important,  and  we  should 
learn  to  savor  the  experience  of  every  deer 
we  shoot.  □ 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  Jack  Weaver 


Father  of  Conservation 


That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  today 
ranks  among  the  leading  natural  resource  agencies  is 
in  no  small  way  due  to  the  foresight  of  its  first 
leader,  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus. 


AS  DUSK  faded  into  darkness,  Dr.  Jo- 
IJL  seph  Kalbfus  stood  beside  the  eel 
racks,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  river 
gurgle  past  Berner  Island  just  west  of  Har- 
risburg. It  was  1919,  and  during  the  past 
week  he  had  presented  his  resignation  to 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  only  to 
have  it  ignored. 

He  turned  and  walked  along  the  path 
that  led  through  the  woods  to  the  old 
cabin.  Despite  his  67  years,  he  set  a brisk 
pace  and  carried  himself  erect.  He  wasn’t 
tall  or  formidable,  but  he  looked  the  part  of 
a distinguished  gentleman.  Although  bald, 
he  sported  a white  mustache  and  goatee. 

A fire  was  snapping  in  the  hearth.  Eve- 
nings on  the  island  could  be  damp  and 
chill,  even  in  mid -July.  He  took  a seat 
among  a circle  of  chairs  around  the  fire- 
place. Most  of  his  old  friends  were  gone 
now.  But  in  his  mind  he  could  see  the 
chairs  around  him  fill  up  as  the  memories  of 
men  like  J im  W orden  and  Joe  Berr ier  took 
their  old,  familiar  seats  beside  him. 

The  thought  of  them  comforted  Kalbfus 
as  he  thought  back  to  the  beginning,  back 
when  he  practiced  dentistry  in  Harrisburg. 
Jim  Worden  was  one  of  the  first  of  six 
commissioners  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  formed  in 
1895.  The  two  men  became  close  friends, 
and  in  July  of  1898,  upon  a motion  of 
Commissioner  Worden,  Kalbfus  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  Board’s  first  full-time  secre- 
tary and  chief  game  protector. 


Dr.  Kalbfus  sighed  and  slowly  shook  his 
head.  What  struggles  those  early  years 
brought.  The  agency  seemed  to  be  always 
operating  on  a shoestring  budget.  Then,  in 
1901,  the  legislature  appropriated  $12,000 
for  the  Board  — only  to  have  the  governor 
veto  $9,000. 

Hiring  game  protectors  was  another 
struggle.  At  first,  each  commissioner  was 


KALBFUS  was,  at  various  times,  a pioneer  and 
cattle  driver  in  the  West,  a law  student  who 
defended  Molly  Maguires  in  Carbon  County,  a 
lawyer,  and  a dentist. 


permitted  to  name  a warden  for  his  district. 
Wardens  were  entitled  to  collect  expenses, 
but  these  were  mostly  influential  men  who 
did  little  to  enforce  the  laws.  Local 
sportsmen’s  groups  were  also  encouraged 
to  submit  the  names  of  deputies  for  their 
area,  but  deputies  worked  without  pay. 

Next  they  lobbied  for  a law  that  re- 
quired constables  to  enforce  the  game  laws, 
but  constables  were  elected  officials  who 
didn’t  want  to  enforce  new  and  unpopular 
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game  laws.  Finally,  they  began  to  hire  a few 
full-time  wardens,  and  by  1906,  there  were 
six. 

They  made  $30  a month  plus  half  of  the 
fines  collected,  but  their  exuberance  in 
enforcing  the  game  laws  brought  severe 
consequences.  In  1906,  one  game  protec- 
tor and  13  other  officers  were  shot  while 
enforcing  game  laws.  Seven  were  hit  and 
three  killed. 

Kalbfus’  job  had  been  to  work  out  com- 
promises with  the  commissioners  while  con- 
sidering the  demands  of  sportsmen  and 
politicians.  He  had  fought  a number  of 
battles  over  what  game  to  stock,  and  where 
to  stock  it.  And  then  there  was  the  issue  of 
a hunting  license  for  residents.  Kalbfus  had 

been  against  it  at 
first,  and  as  he 
gazed  into  the 
fire  he  reflected 
on  what  a 
struggle  it  had 
been  to  get  a hill 
passed  that  re- 
quired a$l  hunt- 
ing license.  It  was 
the  license  that 
finally  pulled  the 
Board  of  Game 
Commissioners 
relatively  free  of 
politics. 

He  looked 
over  at  Joe 
Berrier’s  chair. 
He  could  almost  see  the  man’s  6-2  frame 
filling  the  seat,  a half-apologetic  smile  hang- 
ing under  his  bulbous  nose.  He  remem- 
bered the  time  he  and  Joe  had  rented  a 
buggy  in  Lock  Haven  and  were  traveling  up 
the  Scootac.  The  road  was  covered  with 
snow  most  of  the  way,  but  at  a point  almost 
opposite  Femey,  water  from  a spring  on  the 
hillside  had  created  a patch  of  ice  under  the 
snow. 

The  horse  fell  when  it  struck  the  ice.  As 
the  animal  tried  to  get  back  up,  the  carriage 
almost  slid  over  the  40-foot  embankment. 


Kalbfus  dove  on  the  horse’s  head  and  tried 
to  calm  it  while  Joe  used  his  knife  to  dig 
sand  and  dirt  from  the  hillside  and  spread  it 
on  the  ice.  Finally,  they  got  the  horse  on  its 
feet  and  completed  the  journey. 

Jim  Worden  had  appointed  Joe  Berrier 
a game  warden  in  1899,  hut  it  wasn’t  until 
1901  that  Joe  became  the  state’s  first  sala- 
ried game  protector.  Fie  worked  out  of  the 
Harrisburg  office  and  traveled  throughout 
the  state  investigating  reports  of  illegal 
hunting.  Joe  patrolled  with  a .45-70  single- 
shot Springfield  carbine  and  carried  a .32- 
20  pearl-handled  pistol  in  his  coat  pocket. 

There  was  one  time  when  a man  J oe  had 
arrested  for  killing  songbirds  began  brag- 
ging he  was  going  to  kill  the  game  protec- 
tor. The  man  made  a nine- inch  knife  out  of 
a file  to  do  the  job.  “Joe  Berrier  bigga  man,” 
the  man  said,  “and  I make  a bigga  knife.” 
When  Joe  heard  about  the  knife,  he 
paid  the  man  a visit  and,  unarmed,  took  it 
away  from  him.  He  then  handcuffed  the 
man  and  took  him  to  jail. 

In  those  days,  at  the  height  of  the  immi- 
gration from  Europe,  much  of  the  law  en- 
forcement trouble  came  from  unnaturalized 
foreigners.  Many  of  them  couldn’t  read 
English,  so  Kalbfus  posted  cloth  signs 
printed  in  several  languages.  They  read,  in 
part: 

Notice:  Read  and  Save  Money 

All  Unnaturalized  Foreign  Bom  Resi- 
dents ofThis  Commonwealth  are  Hereby 
Notified 

That,  It  is  unlawful  for  any  such  per- 
son to  hunt  for,  or  to  shoot  at  any  kind  of 
a wild  bird,  or  any  kind  of  a wild  animal 
in  this  commonwealth. 

Or,  To  own  or  to  have  in  possession  a 
gun  of  any  kind  of  make,  either  big  or 
little,  such  as  are  usually  raised  at  arm’s 
length  and  fired  from  the  shoulder.  . . 

...  We  do  not  want  your  money, 
neither  do  we  want  to  send  you  to  jail, 
but  we  do  want  you  to  understand  that 
this  law  must  be  obeyed,  and  that  a 
refusal  upon  your  part  to  comply  will- 
ingly with  this  law,  may  cost  you  all  of 


"BIG  JOE"  Berrier  was  the  first 
salaried  game  warden,  a tough 
fearsome  man  who  enforced 
the  new  game  laws. 
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your  hard  earned  dollars  and  put  you  in 
jail  besides. 

Remember,  Y ou  cannot  hunt  or  shoot 
or  own  a gun  in  this  commonwealth  until 
you  have  become  naturalized  and  are 
fully  entitled  to  vote. 

Thinking  about  the  sign  brought  back 
still  another  memory.  Several  years  earlier, 
Joe  Berrier  had  received  word  about  people 
shooting  songbirds  in  Chester  County.  To- 
gether, they  went  there  and  set  up  in  a lime 
kiln  close  to  where  the  reported  violations 
had  taken  place. 

Before  it  was  quite  light  a man  carrying 
a gun  appeared  and  Dr.  Kalbfus  whispered, 
“That’s  a negro.  He’s  all  right;  let  him  pass.” 
But  Berrier  whispered,  “No,  he  has  ear- 
rings in  his  ears.  No  negro 
wears  earrings.”  And  so,  as 
the  man  took  aim  at  a robin, 
they  stepped  out  and  J oe  said, 

“Let  me  see  your  gun,”  at  the 
same  time  taking  hold  of  it. 

The  big  man  said,  “No,” 
and  raised  the  gun  above  his 
head. 

Joe  Berrier  unhooked  his 
handcuffs  from  under  his 
coat,  snapped  one  cuff  on 
the  wrist  of  the  violator  and 
one  on  his  own  wrist,  and 
then  he  seized  the  gun.  He 
and  Kalbfus  began  walking 
the  prisoner  along  the  rail- 
road track  back  toward  the 
town  in  which  they  were  stay- 
ing. They  soon  reached  a line  of  houses  on 
one  side  of  the  railroad. 

The  prisoner  called  out,  and  in  no  time 
some  20  men  and  even  more  women  came 
rushing  from  the  houses.  Berrier  pulled  his 
prisoner  along  as  rapidly  as  possible  while 
Kalbfus,  revolver  drawn,  held  the  crowd 
back  and  tried  to  make  the  people  under- 
stand they  were  law  enforcement  officers. 

That  afternoon,  Dr.  Kalbfus  went  back 
to  the  village  alone  and  explained  to  the 
prisoner’s  daughter  why  her  father  had  been 
arrested.  He  said  if  the  killing  of  birds  was 


not  stopped,  more  of  their  people  would  be 
arrested.  She  spoke  English  and  promised 
that  no  more  songbirds  would  be  shot. 

Another  time,  Kalbfus  went  to  York 
County  to  try  to  catch  some  Marylanders 
who  came  into  the  state  by  train  to  hunt 
without  a license.  When  they  were  done 
hunting  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  men 
would  hop  the  train  back  to  Baltimore. 

At  Glen  Rock,  he  came  upon  a party  of 
four  men  and  five  dogs.  Kalbfus  identified 
himself  and  placed  them  under  arrest.  But 
by  this  time  the  train  had  stopped  at  New 
Freedom  — the  last  stop  in  Pennsylva- 
nia — and  the  men  were  resisting,  refusing 
to  disembark.  Dr.  Kalbfus  realized  he  was  in 
trouble,  and  he  asked  a f riend  of  his  on  the 


train  to  get  the  dogs  off  so  that  he  would 
have  something  to  show  for  his  efforts. 

But  suddenly  the  car  door  flew  open  and 
in  walked  Joe  Berrier.  Kalbus  had  no  idea 
Joe  was  in  that  section  of  the  state,  but 
there  he  was.  The  hunters  were  taken  off 
the  train  without  further  trouble. 

Dr.  Kalbfus  stared  into  the  fire,  weari- 
ness creeping  into  his  bones.  The  governor 
had  just  signed  a law  that  permitted  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  to  buy  land 
for  wildlife  refuges.  Kalbfus  realized  there 
was  still  much  work  to  be  done.  □ 


DR.  JOSEPH  KALBFUS  was  bom  in  Williamsport  in  1852.  As 
a young  man  he  pioneered  in  the  West,  assisted  in  cattle  drives 
and  fought  Indians.  Later,  while  studying  law  in  Carbon  County, 
he  helped  his  brother-in-law  defend  some  of  the  Mollie  Maguires. 
Later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  county.  For  a while  he 
served  as  a federal  revenue  agent  in  the  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  finally  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Dentistry,  opening  a practice  in  Harrisburg. 

As  the  first  full-time  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  and  as  commonwealth’s  chief  game  warden,  Dr. 
Kalbfus  instituted  some  of  the  first  wildlife  management  and  law 
enforcement  programs  in  the  country,  programs  that  have  endured 
even  to  this  day. 

In  1919  — the  year  he  tendered  his  resignation  — Kalbfus 
and  E.W.  “Woody”  Kelley  were  killed  when  their  car  was  struck 
by  a freight  train  on  what  is  called  “Dead  Man’s  Crossing”  in 
Warren  County.  The  men  were  on  their  way  to  inspect  some 
tracts  of  land  offered  for  sale  as  game  lands  or  refuges. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


The  Hairy  Woodpecker 

A sometimes  reclusive  deep- woods  dweller,  the 
hairy  woodpecker  is  a staunch  defender  of  its 
nests  and  its  incessantly  loud  young. 


ON  A cloudless  winter  day,  I strapped 
on  my  snowshoes  for  my  usual  circuit 
over  our  snow-covered,  mountaintop  trails. 
When  I reached  the  Far  Field  Road,  I 
paused  as  a male  hairy  woodpecker  landed 
on  a nearby  tree  trunk. 

The  road  was  sheltered  and  warm,  and 
the  woodpecker,  unlike  most  of  its  kind, 
did  not  seem  to  care  that  I was  close  by. 
This  presented  me  with  a perfect  opportu- 
nity for  woodpecker-watching  and  winter 
sunbathing. 

The  two  feet  of  snow  had  frozen  over- 
night, and  I carefully  lay  down  on  it  — my 
head  on  my  binoculars’  case,  my  back  on 
my  ski  jacket,  my  hot  seat  properly  posi- 
tioned, my  knees  bent  and  my  feet  still 
attached  to  my  snowshoes.  In  this  position 
I had  an  excellent  view  of  the  foraging 
woodpecker  while  1 caught  some  rays. 

He  moved  up  and  down  the  broken  off, 
dead  branch  of  a black  cherry  tree,  strip- 
ping off  large  pieces  of  bark  with  his  bill.  He 
also  used  his  feet  to  knock  off  loose  bark. 
For  half  an  hour  he  worked  as  I studied  his 
long,  rapier-like  bill,  the  red  spot  on  the 
back  of  his  black  and  white  head  that 
distinguishes  a male  hairy  from  a female, 
and  the  pale  yellow  bristle-like  feathers 
that  protect  his  nostrils  from  wood  dust. 

Hairy  woodpeckers  look  like  overgrown 
downy  woodpeckers,  91/?  inches  to  the 
downies’  6 ‘/z,  but  hairies  have  much  longer 
bills  and  lack  the  scattering  of  dark  spots  on 


their  outer  white  tail  feathers  that  downies 
have.  Otherwise,  both  birds  have  white 
backs  and  breasts,  black  and  white  striped 
heads,  black  wings  stippled  with  white,  and 
black  inner  tail  feathers. 

They  also  possess  different  tempera- 
ments. Downies  are  much  more  trusting 
backyard  birds  that  come  readily  to  bird 
feeders  filled  with  suet.  Hairies  are  usually 
shy,  reclusive  birds  that  like  large  tracts  of 
deciduous  forest  and  rarely  venture  into 
backyards  or  bird  feeders.  But  there  are 
always  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  I was 
obviously  watching  a bolder  than  usual 
hairy  woodpecker  that  winter  day. 

I watched  the  bird  for  about  half  an  hour 
before  he  finally  lowered  his  head  and 
pushed  off  from  the  tree  with  his  feet, 
looking  like  a sw  immer  kicking  off  from  the 
edge  of  a pool.  Watching  him  had  been 
wonderful  therapy  for  the  winter  blahs. 

On  a beautiful  day  in  May,  I again  walked 
along  the  Far  Field  Road.  As  I reached  the 
edge  of  the  Far  Field,  I was  greeted  by  loud 
yells  from  a female  hairy  woodpecker.  Ap- 
parently I had  entered  the  quarter-acre 
territory  that  surrounds  the  hairy  wood- 
peckers’ nest  site.  All  I had  to  do  was  find 
the  nest  hole. 

I had  found  two  other  hairy  woodpecker 
nests  in  as  many  years,  so  I knew  what  to 
look  for.  1 also  tried  to  hear  the  nestlings’ 
cries  over  the  cacophony  of  the  female’s 
unremitting  alarm  calls. 
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Eventually  I located  the  nest  hole  40 
feet  up  in  the  dead  branch  of  a wild  black 
cherry  tree.  Unlike  the  nest  hole  1 had 
discovered  in  those  same  woods  two  years 
before  (also  in  a black  cherry  tree  branch) 
this  one  was  easy  to  see  from  the  ground. 
Determined  to  learn  more  about  the  nest 
life  of  hairy  woodpeckers,  I settled  down 
against  a comfortable  tree  trunk  40  feet 
away,  and  trained  my  binoculars  on  the 
nest  hole. 

For  the  next  nine  mornings,  I spent  a 
couple  hours  each  day  watching  the  nest.  I 
compared  what  I saw  with  what  I had  seen 
at  other  nests  and  with  what  other  wood- 
pecker observers  had  recorded . I knew  from 
my  reading  that,  once  again,  I had  discov- 
ered a nest  in  the  second  half  of  its  28-  to 
30-day  nestling  phase. 

Hairy  woodpeckers  — which  maintain 
permanent  pair  bonds  — begin  courting  in 
midwinter,  calling  and  drumming  within 
their  six-  to  eight-acre,  year-round  range. 
They  drum  on  resonant  trees  known  as 
“signal  posts.”  Each  bird  has  two  to  four 
separate  posts,  and  both  males  and  females 
use  drumming  to  assert  their  presence  on 
their  territory  and  to  bring  back  their  mates 
(they  lead  separate  lives  in  fall  and  early 
winter). 

Once  pairbonds  are  reestablished,  there 
is  a lull  until  nest  excavation  begins  in  mid- 
April.  Then  the  male  does  most  of  the  nest- 
building; his  bill  is  10  percent  longer  than 
the  female’s  and  better  digging  into  the 
wood.  Copulation  takes  place  during  nest 
building  and  egg-laying,  and  is  always  ini- 
tiated by  the  female. 

After  four  to  six  white  eggs  are  laid  on  a 
soft  bed  of  wood  chips  at  the  bottom  of  the 
10-  to  1 5-inch  deep  nest  cavity,  the  parents 
share  incubation  duties.  They  alternate 
frequently  during  the  daytime,  but  the  male 
incubates  throughout  the  night  while  the 
female  retires  to  a nearby  roost  hole. 

Throughout  the  11-  to  12 -day  incuba- 
tion period,  the  woodpeckers  are  silent. 
From  my  observations,  at  least,  they  re- 
main quiet  until  the  second  hall  of  the 


nestling  phase.  That  is  when  they  switch 
from  entering  the  nest  hole  while  feeding 
the  nestlings  to  feeding  from  the  outside. 
At  16  days  of  age,  the  nestlings  can  climb 
up  to  the  nest  entrance;  the  parents  land  on 
the  branch  and  poke  their  bills  crammed 
lull  of  insects  into  the  chirping  youngsters’ 
wide-open  bills. 

And  chirp  they  do  — incessantly, 
unendingly,  piercingly  — leading  me 
straight  to  their  nest  hole.  In  addition  to 
the  loud  protest  cries  of  the  ir  parents,  which 
usually  lasted  1 0 minutes  or  more 
whenever  I entered  their  terri- 
tory, the  parents  always  an- 
nounced their  impending 
arrival  at  the  nest  hole  with 
far-off  calls.  These  calls 
induced  their  nestlings 
to  chirp  even  louder. 

It  seemed  to  me  that 
every  raccoon  in  the 
woods  would  be  able 
to  find  the  nest. 

While  they  may  be 
able  to  find  the  nest, 
researcher  Lawrence 
Kilham  indicates  rac- 
coons aren’t  necessar- 
ily able  to  kill  the 
young  birds  because 
the  male  wood- 
pecker — which  spends 
his  nights  in  the  nest  — 
can  be  an  effective  de- 
fender. His  long,  sharp 
bill  can  function  as  a good 
weapon  against  a coon’s  eyes  and  nose. 

Gray  squirrels  also  could  be  a threat,  but 
they  are  too  large  to  enter  the  l'/z-  to  2- 
inch  nest  hole.  In  addition,  during  the 
periods  gray  squirrels  are  most  active,  one 
of  the  parents  is  usually  nearby  watching. 
Certainly  I never  made  it  to  my  observa- 
tion post  without  being  spotted  by  one  or 
both  of  the  vigilant  parents. 

Not  only  did  the  parents  — particularly 
the  female  — keep  up  their  alarm  calls 
every  day  I watched,  but  occasionally  they 
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would  land  on  nearby  trees  and  drum,  pro- 
testing my  presence  with  what  Kilham 
(who’s  logged  thousands  of  hours  observ- 
ing woodpeckers  and  who  wrote  the  book 
Woodpeckers  of  Eastern  North  America)  calls 
“demonstrative  drumming.” 

Often  the  female  was  torn  between  food 
gathering  and  protesting,  but  as  the  days 
passed,  the  length  of  her  protests  dimin- 
ished from  10  minutes  to  two.  That  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  that  both  parents 
stepped  up  their  feedings  to  every  five 
minutes,  five  days  before  the  young  fledged. 

This  pair  didn’t  allow  me  to  move  closer 
to  the  nest  hole  and  never  did  accept  my 
presence.  That’s  not  always  the  case, 
though. 

One  pair  I watched  in  a 
black  locust  was  remark- 
ably tolerant.  The  male 
rarely  protested  and  the 
female  not  only  ig- 
nored me  but,  on  the 
third  day  of  a five- 
day  watch,  al- 
lowed me  to 
sit  15  feet 
from  the 
nest  hole 
1 1 even  as  at  least  two  nest- 
lings thrust  their  heads  out 
to  look  around,  chirp  and 
be  fed. 

Kilham  has  observed  that 
most  males  range  farther  afield 
in  search  of  food  for  the  nestlings 
while  the  females  stay  closer  to  the 
nest.  That  could  explain  why 
twice  — once  with  each  couple  — 
I’d  seen  only  the  female  during  an  entire 
day  of  nest- watching.  At  first  I feared  some- 
thing had  happened  to  the  males,  but  each 
time  the  male  appeared  the  following  day. 
Conversely,  I once  saw  only  the  male  feed 
the  nestlings  during  the  time  I watched. 

All  of  this  only  strengthened  Kilham’s 
statement  that  “no  two  hairies,  no  two 
pairs  of  hairies,  are  exactly  alike  in  behav- 

n 

ior. 


I finally  saw  a nestling  at  the  nest  hole, 
six  days  before  the  young  fledged,  at  this 
most  recent  nest  watch.  It  jabbed  at  the 
female  as  she  landed  on  the  branch,  and  she 
reared  back  her  head  before  flying  off. 

Then,  four  days  later,  one  nestling  stuck 
its  head  completely  out  of  the  hole  each 
time  it  was  fed.  The  following  day  it  sat 
silently  looking  out  the  hole  in  between 
feedings.  I was  certain  that  fledging  day  was 
near,  an  event  I had  missed  at  the  other 
nests  I had  watched. 

ON  THE  SIXTH  of  June  I arrived  at  9 
a.m.  A nestling  was  halfway  out  of 
the  hole,  calling  the  adult  woodpecker, 
“peek,  peek,”  and  trilling  instead  of  making 
the  usual  chirping  noises.  In  and  out  its 
head  popped  like  a jack-in-the-box.  It  still 
had  a fuzzy,  juvenile  look  with  a grayish 
white  throat  and  chest,  but  it  had  white 
and  black  on  its  head. 

Nearly  an  hour  after  I arrived,  a parent 
flew  in,  remained  near  the  tree  a minute  or 
two  without  feeding  the  youngster,  and 
then  flew  off.  Another  hour  passed  and  no 
parent  appeared,  even  though  the  nestling 
protested  and  called  most  of  the  time. 

Kilham  says  hairies  have  two  methods 
of  enticing  young  from  the  nest.  One  is  to 
hold  food  just  out  of  their  reach,  forcing 
them  to  lean  out  a little  too  far,  and  the 
other  is  to  starve  them,  making  them  so 
hungry  that  they  tumble  out.  Obviously 
this  nestling  was  getting  the  starvation 
treatment. 

After  they  fledge,  the  parents  divide 
them  up  and  the  juveniles  remain  depen- 
dent on  them  for  as  long  as  six  weeks. 
Because  of  this  behavior,  hairies  nest  only 
once,  unless  they  lose  eggs  or  nestlings  to 
predators. 

I waited  more  than  two  hours  and  finally 
had  to  leave.  Once  again  I’d  missed  the 
fledging.  But  because  they  are  abundant, 
year-round  residents  on  our  mountain,  I 
know  I will  have  many  more  opportunities 
to  add  to  my  store  of  hairy  woodpecker 
observations.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Kids'  Stuff 


Getting  children  started  in  archery  takes  care 
and  patience,  but  you’ll  be  putting  them  on  the 
path  to  a rewarding,  lifelong  hobby. 


PROBABLY  EVERY  parent  who’s  an 
archer  harbors  a secret  hope  that  his  or 
her  kids  will  develop  an  interest  in  the 
sport.  Such  thoughts  are  as  natural  as  hop- 
ing that  tiny  new  tax  deduction  might  even 
become  president. 

If  a youngster  doesn’t  show  enthusiasm 
at  an  early  age,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 
All  of  us  had  to  develop  certain  muscles 
before  we  could  shoot  a bow,  regardless  of 
how  old  we  were  when  we  started. 

As  every  parent  should  realize,  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  avoid  pushing  the 
child  into  archery.  But  having  said  that,  1 
would  recommend  getting  a bow  into  a 
young  person’s  hands  as  soon  as  possible  — 
before  school,  television,  other  sports  and 
members  of  the  opposite  sex  begin  to  com- 
pete for  time. 

When  I got  into  archery,  women  and 
car  payments  were  competing  for  borh  my 
time  and  my  money.  I managed  to  keep  up 
my  shooting,  though,  and  was  still  at  it 
when  I’d  married  and  had  paid  off  the  car. 
Eventually  the  tw'o  of  us  became  five,  and 
to  “save”  money  we  all  shot  bow  together. 
Archery  gave  us  a shared  activity,  and  we 
learned  together  and  from  each  other. 

I got  my  start  as  a teenager,  and  I’ve 
been  able  to  watch  how  archery  affected 
different  people  over  the  years.  Some 
dropped  out  from  a lack  of  interest  or  an 
attraction  to  other,  less  strenuous  activi- 


ties. Some  also  left  the  sport  because  of 
physical  disabilities  or  the  stress  of  advanc- 
ing years. 

Through  my  time  associated  with  ar- 
chery, I’ve  seen  how  target  shooting  and 
bowhunting  build  character  through  ca- 
maraderie, competition  and  the  mental 
discipline  it  takes 
to  shoot  well.  But 
it’s  important  to 
take  great  care  in 
starting  your 
youngster  prop- 
erly. 

Any  beginning 
archer,  regardless 
of  age,  must  start 
out  with  a bow  he 
or  she  can  com- 
fortably draw;  a 
bow  that’s  too 
strong  will  quickly 
discourage  a child. 

Don’t  forget  the 
importance  of  ac- 
cessories like  arm  guards,  either.  A string 
slap  on  an  unprotected  bow  arm  can  draw 
welts  and  tears,  and  an  end  to  an  archery 
career. 

It  will  take  time  for  the  beginner  to 
develop  the  required  muscles,  so  don’t  just 
drag  out  one  of  your  old  bows  and  expect  a 
new  shooter  to  get  favorable  results  from  it 
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(unless  it’s  one  designed  for  a young  per- 
son). Fortunately,  there  are  bows  today 
that  are  built  specifically  for  beginners; 
some  light  compounds  are  made  so  that 
draw  weight  can  be  increased  as  the  new 
archer  progresses. 

However,  1 still  believe  it’s  best  to  start 
with  a longbow  or  recurve.  These  bows 
teach  basic  archery  and  build  a solid  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build.  Performance  is 
limited  only  by  the  length  of  the  arrow, 
within  reasonable  limits. 

As  the  shooter  grows  in  stature  and 
strength,  the  length  and  spine  of  the  arrow 
can  be  adjusted. 


1 also  strongly  recommend  beginning 
with  a target  the  newcomer  can  hit.  Once 
he  or  she  begins  to  get  consistent  results, 
increase  the  challenge  by  shooting  at  longer 
distances. 

The  young  archer  will  progress,  but  only 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  prac- 
tice he  or  she  gets.  Patience  on  the  part  of 
the  coach  is  paramount:  It  may  take  months 
for  some  shooters  to  become  relatively  pro- 
ficient; for  others,  it  may  take  years. 

The  time  will  come  for  the  archer  to 
choose  his  or  her  first  bow.  If  you  started 
your  shooter  with  a recurve  and  he  now 
wants  a compound,  be  sure  to  experiment 
with  a number  of  different  models  to  find 


one  that  fits.  If  hunting  is  foremost  in  mind, 
pick  one  that’s  as  smooth  on  release  as  the 
old  stick  bow  is. 

But  hunting  will  come  later;  the  begin- 
ner must  start  by  shooting  at  targets.  Shar- 
ing the  target-shooting  experience  with 
people  their  own  age  is  a great  way  to  keep 
young  archers  interested  in  the  sport. 
There’s  a tournament  just  for  kids  during 
the  famous  Pennsylvania  Bowhunters  Fes- 
tival at  Forksville.  The  kids’  tournament, 
the  brainchild  of  Jack  Stro  of  Philadelphia, 
is  designed  to  encourage  and  recognize 
junior  archers. 

Steve  Taylor  of  West  Chester  now  runs 
the  contest,  formally  called  the 
Children’s  Age  Group  Com- 
petition. The  Kids’  Trophy 
Shoot,  as  it’s  popularly  known, 
is  open  to  youngsters  from  any 
age  up  to  1 5 . Entrants  are  sepa- 
rated into  six  age  groups  but 
are  not  divided  by  sex. 

The  tournament  is  a big  hit 
among  the  junior  set.  In  1993, 
for  example,  there  were  159 
young  shooters.  It’s  interesting 
to  look  at  how  many  competi- 
tors there  were  in  each  age 
group:  up  to  five  years  of  age, 
25  archers;  6 to  7 years,  29;  8 to 
9,31;  10  to  1 1 , 31;  12  to  13,  24; 
and  14  to  15,  24- 

Rules  are  few,  except  for  those  govern- 
ing safety  (which  are  rigidly  enforced  by 
adult  volunteers  who  supervise  the  event). 
Adults  are  permitted  to  assist  and  control 
their  own  children  up  through  age  4-  Tar- 
gets are  set  up  at  unknown  distances,  from 
perhaps  five  feet  to  about  20  yards,  so 
youngsters  who  shoot  sighted  compounds 
don’t  have  unfair  advantage.  Target  dis- 
tances take  into  account  the  age  of  the 
shooters. 

Each  contestant  shoots  three  arrows  (no 
blunts  or  carbon  arrows)  from  any  type  of 
bow.  Each  youngster  has  an  individual  tar- 
get, and  there  are  no  more  than  two  shoot- 
ers on  the  line  at  a time.  Bounce-outs  are 


THE  FORKSVILLE  kids'  shoot  breaks  junior  archers  into 
age  categories  and  gives  out  first,  second  and  third 
awards  in  each. 
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counted  since  some  of  the  lighter  hows 
can’t  penetrate  the  targets.  There  is  no 
time  limit.  For  safety,  adults  are  stationed 
on  either  side  of  each  shooter.  It  takes 
about  four  hours  to  run  all  the  kids  through 
and  make  the  awards. 

First,  second  and  third  in  each  age  cat- 
egory  are  awarded  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals.  The  festival  also  provides  other 
trophies  for  special  recogni- 
tion. Some  might  think  that 
compound  shooters  would  al- 
ways win,  but  last  year’s  overall 
winner  shot  a recurve  bow  with 
wooden  arrows. 

It  might  interest  you  to  learn 
that  the  youngest  shooter  at 
the  1993  shoot  — John  Spen- 
cer of  Philadelphia,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Spencer  — was 
one  month  shy  of  his  third 
birthday. 

The  Forksville  kids’  shoot 
will  encourage  parents  to  start 
their  youngsters  early.  Just  re- 
member not  to  push  your  kid. 


If  he  or  she  shows  a genuine  interest,  capi- 
talize on  it  but  keep  in  mind  that  too  strong 
an  approach  can  dampen  even  the  most 
burning  enthusiasm. 

Both  target  shooting  and  bowhunting 
have  a lot  to  offer  young  boys  and  girls. 
Archery  also  instills  self-confidence  and 
responsibility  in  kids  the  way  that  few  other 
activities  can.  □ 


TWO-YEAR-OLD  john  Spencer  gets  coaching  from  his 
dad.  You  can  start  a child  in  archery  at  nearly  any  age, 
but  they'll  all  develop  at  different  paces. 


ON  VIDEO:  Game  Care  & Cooking 

Reward  of  the  Hunt  video  series  features  Milos  Cihelka,  a Czechoslovakian  immigrant 
who  has  won  many  international  and  culinary  Olympic  cooking  competitions  and  is 
also  an  avid  hunter.  This  series  is  for  those  who  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  game 
as  table  fare. 

In  “Big  Game:  Field  to  Table”  (90  min.)  Chef  Cihelka  shows  how  to  field-dress, 
skin  and  then  completely  butcher  a whitetail.  During  the  step-by-step  demonstration, 
he  thoroughly  explains  every  cut  of  meat,  the  type  of  meals  it’s  best  suited  for,  and  also 
mentions  its  beef  counterpart.  He  also  gives  many  useful  tips  along  the  way,  such  as 
placing  two  frozen  gallon  jugs  of  water  inside  a deer’s  body  cavity  to  cool  it  down. 
“Venison:  Healthy  & Tasty”  (80  min.)  covers  marinades,  curing,  and  making  stews, 
pot  roast  steaks  and  other  dishes.  As  the  title  suggests,  emphasis  is  placed  on  taking 
advantage  of  the  chemical-free,  low  fat  and  cholesterol  “heart-smart”  qualities  of  wild 
game.  In  “Care  & Cooking  Gamebirds  and  Other  Small  Game  Animals”  (70  min.)  he 
goes  over  the  field  care  and  preparation  of  pheasants,  ducks,  grouse,  rabbits  and  squirrels 
and  other  game. 

For  easy  reference,  a handbook  accompanies  each  video,  with  sections  keyed  to  a 
running  time  code  in  the  video.  If  you  enjoy  carrying  the  thrill  of  the  hunt  into  the 
kitchen  and  are  looking  for  ways  to  add  a gourmet  touch  to  your  venison  and  other 
game,  these  videos  have  much  to  offer.  Order  from  Chiappetta  Productions,  Inc.,  4241 
Cherry  Hill  Dr.,  Orchard  Lake,  MI  48323.  800-819-3799.  Cost  is  $29.95  each. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


To  improve, 
or  not  to  improve 


That  is  the  question.  Is  it  nobler  to  rechamber  your 
current  rifle  for  a hotter  round,  or  better  still  to  take 
arms  with  a new  gun  in  a different  caliber ? 


iiT  HAVE  A RugerNo.  1 chambered  for 
JL  the  7mm  Rem.  Mag.  I’ve  taken  three 
bucks  at  under  200  yards  with  this,  outfit, 
but  I will  be  hunting  in  more  open  country 
from  now  on.  Shots  could  stretch  to  350 
yards,  so  I think  more  speed  would  be 
helpful.  Lately  I’ve  been  wondering  about 
buying  a 300  Weatherby  Mag.,  or  possibly 
rechamhering  the  7 mm  for  the  7 mm  Shoot- 
ing  Times  Westerner  I’ve  been  hearing 
about.” 

“Well,  . as  far  as  costs  go,  rechamhering 
would  be  a lot  less  money,”  I told  the  caller. 
“From  a velocity  standpoint,  the  W eatherby 
would  have  a slight  edge.” 

After  giving  the  man  information  on 
where  he  could  get  his  rifle  rechambered, 
the  conversation  ended 
with  him  implying  that 
more  hunters  should  con- 
sider rechamhering  as  an 
option,  in  place  of  adding 
another  rifle  to  their  arse- 
nals. 

I didn’t  argue  the  point, 
but  rechamhering  or  im- 
proving a chamber  to  ob- 
tain a hundred  or  so  feet 
per  second  of  muzzle  ve- 
locity doesn’t  offer  all  the 
benefits  that  going  to  an- 
other cartridge  does.  I rec- 
ommended rechamhering 


in  this  instance  because  there  was  little 
need  for  him  to  move  up  to  a larger  round; 
if  he  was  planning  to  use  the  gun  for  moose 
or  a big  bear,  I would’ve  suggested  that  he 
buy  the  W eatherby  to  make  use  of  its  bigger 
bullets. 

A hunter  should  have  a good  reason  for 
rechamhering  or  rebarreling  to  an  “im- 
proved" or  wildcat  version  of  a round  he’s 
now  using.  This  kind  of  gunsmithing  doesn’t 
come  cheaply,  and  having  it  done  just  to 
own  a wildcat  or  some  sort  of  so-called 
improved  chamber  may  be  a waste  of  money. 
I’ve  improved  several  cartridges  only  to 
find  out  that  there  was  no  significant  gain. 

I’m  still  surprised  at  how  many  hunters 
place  a lot  of  emphasis  on  small  differences 
in  muzzle  velocity.  I recall 
one  hunter  who  wanted 
to  change  his  .22  Hornet 
to  a K-Hornet.  He  was 
under  the  false  belief  that 
“improving”  the  Hornet’s 
original  chamber  from  a 
5-degree,  38-minute 
shoulder  angle  to  40  de- 
grees would  add  600  to 
800  fps  muzzle  velocity. 
Sharpening  the  Hornet’s 
shoulder  angle  to  40  de- 
grees does  increases  pow- 
der capacity  by  several 
grains,:  but  it  adds  only 


Helen  Lewis 


GOING  to  an  improved  or 
wildcat  round  means  reaming 
chambers  to  accommodate 
changes  to  the  case. 
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about  405  fps.  Furthermore,  I’ve  found  that 
maximum  loads  detract  from  accuracy  in 
both  Hornets,  and  in  both  cases  I was 
worried  about  high  chamber  pressures. 

My  best  accuracy  load  with  the  K-Hor- 
net  was  a published  load  that  wasn’t  much 
different  than  the  regular  Hornet.  Velocity 
was  2,925  fps  and  accuracy  was  tight  enough 
for  200-yard  chuck  shooting,  but  it’s  hard 
for  me  to  say  that  rechambering  was  worth 
the  cost. 

Another  round  that  some  may  consider 
switching  to  involves  not  a varmint  or  a 
magnum,  but  the  venerable  lever-action 
deer  rifle.  Another  Shooting  Times  wild- 
cat, the  the  7mm  Shooting  Times  East- 
erner (STE),  is  a Winchester  .307  case 
that’s  necked  down  and  has  a sharper,  40- 
degree  shoulder  angle. 

Going  to  the  STE  not  only  requires 
rechambering,  it  takes  a rebarreling  job, 
too.  Because  the  STE  operates  at  pressures 
designed  for  the  .307  Winchester  cartridge, 
only  late-model  rifles  should  be  used. 

I’ve  not  tested  the  round,  but  based  on 
what  I’ve  been  told,  it’s  300  fps  faster  with 
150-grain  bullets  than  the  .30-30.  That’s 
an  additional  7 5 yards  of  flat  shooting  if  you 
consider  1 50  yards  to  be  the 
effective  range  of  the  .30- 
30. 

Remington’s  .280  is  not 
a new  kid  on  the  block.  It 
was  on  the  drawing  board 
prior  to  W orld  War  1 1 , but  it 
didn’t  hit  the  market  until 
1957  when  Remington  in- 
troduced it  in  the  Model  740 
autoloading  rifle.  Shortly  af- 
ter that,  Remington  brought 
out  a .280  in  the  Model  725 
bolt-action. 

The  .280  Improved,  a 
wildcat  version,  has  a sharper 
shoulder  and  velocities  that 
approach  those  of  the  mag- 
nums. Jim  Peightal  built  a 
.280  Improved  on  an  FN 
Mauser  action  with  a No.  4 


Douglas  premium  barrel.  He’s  found  the 
Improved  to  be  at  least  300  fps  faster  than 
the  original  .280,  and  with  accuracy  every 
bit  as  good  as  the  factory  chambering.  J im 
said  most  of  his  3 -shot,  100-yard  groups 
were  an  inch  or  less. 

So  is  it  a good  move  to  rechamber  your 
Remington  721  A,  725  or  760  from  .280 
Rem.  to  .280  Improved?  I’d  say  no  because 
the  .280  Rem.  is  becoming  scarce  in  these 
particular  models.  “Improving”  these  rifles 
would  certainly  lessen  their  value. 

One  last  point:  If  you’re  considering 
rechambering  a rifle,  avoid  doing  it  to  a 
slide-action  gun.  I won’t  go  into  details 
about  setting  the  barrel  back  a thread  and 
modifying  linkage,  but  it’s  more  compli- 
cated than  improving,  say,  a bolt-action 
rifle.  In  the  case  of  pumps,  it’s  better,  and 
probably  less  expensive,  to  rebarrel  than  to 
rechamber. 

To  improve  or  not  to  improve  — it’s  a 
real  dilemma.  There’s  no  shortage  of  people 
who  are  doing  it,  and  a look  at  the  list  of 
wildcat  and  improved  reloading  dies  avail- 
able from  manufacturers  proves  the  point. 
I would  recommend  caution,  however,  and 
a lot  of  research  before  spending  the 
money.  □ 


Helen  Lewis 


RECHAMBERINC  is  best  performed  on  bolt-actions  and  single- 
shots. This  precision  work  doesn't  come  without  cost,  and  the 
rifleman  should  consider  whether  an  improved  round  is  needed. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  J.  Scott  Rupp 


Louisiana  is  losing  its  coastal  wetlands 
at  a rate  of  some  25  to  35  square  miles 
per  year.  Levees  on  the  Mississippi  River 
cut  off  freshwater  and  sediments  that 
nourish  the  state’s  coastal  wetlands, 
which  account  for  much  of  the  nation’s 
lur  harvest  and  provide  winter  homes  for 
about  five  million  ducks  and  geese.  The 
loss  threatens  a multi-billion  industry 
built  around  Louisiana’s  fish  and  wildlife 
resource,  and  it  could  cost  as  many  as 
50,000  wildlife-related  jobs. 

Lawns  in  the  United  States  occupy 
more  land  than  any  single  crop , includ- 
ing wheat,  corn  or  tobacco,  says  the 
Lawn  Institute.  Homeowners  also  use 
1 0 times  more  chemical  pesticides  per 
acre  than  do  farmers,  and  of  34  com- 
monly used  major  lawn  pesticides,  only 
two  have  been  tested  for  their  long-term 
effects  on  humans  and  the  environment. 

Maine  is  planning  to  auction  to  the 
highest  bidders  five  1995  moose  hunting 
permits.  Residents  and  nonresidents  will 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  auction, 
which  is  designed  to  raise  funds  — 
$30,000  or  more,  officials  hope  — for 
youth  conservation  scholarships.  Contact 
the  state’s  Dept,  of  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  for  more  information. 

Idaho’s  last  old-growth  forests  are 
home  to  50  woodland  caribou,  one  of 
the  most  endangered  mammals  in  the 
Lower  48  according  to  Wildlife 
Conservation.  Overhunting  had  nearly 
wiped  out  the  woodland  caribou  by  the 
early  1900s;  poaching,  brainworm  and 
highway  mortality  in  the  Selkirk 
Mountains  continue  to  suppress 
populations.  Wildlife  biologists  plan  to 
reintroduce  the  caribou  into  a site  in 
northeastern  Washington  considered  to 
be  part  of  the  Selkirk  ecosystem. 


Wisconsin’s  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  a decision  by  the  state’s  con- 
servation agency  not  to  list  the  bobcat 
as  a threatened  species.  According  to 
the  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund,  the  anti- 
hunting group  Fund  for  Animals  had 
sued  over  the  issue  (and  had  lost  in  two 
lower  courts),  claiming  that  the  bobcat 
population  was  declining.  Data 
gathered  by  independent  wildlife 
biologists  showed  evidence  for  listing  the 
bobcat  was  inconclusive. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  will 
become  the  Natural  Resources  Conser- 
vation Service  sometime  this  year, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture. Public  meetings  are  being  held 
to  reexamine  the  agency’s  mission, 
policies,  authorities  and  structure.  The 
SCS  has  been  active  in  such  conser- 
vation programs  as  Streambank  Fencing 
and  Partners  for  Wildlife. 

Three  sets  of  trophy  antlers  — two 
mule  deer  and  one  elk  — were  stolen 
from  mounts  used  by  Wyoming’s  wildlife 
agency.  The  antlers  came  from  illegally 
killed  animals  and  were  being  used  in  a 
traveling  exhibit  to  illustrate  the  state’s 
severe  poaching  problem. 

Scientists  are  concerned  that  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  may  be  facing  a 
sudden  biological  crash,  similar  to  the 
fate  suffered  by  the  Illinois  River  in  the 
late  1950s  and  early  ’60s.  Experts  believe 
that  river  management  focused  on  barge 
shipping  is  the  culprit.  Devices  that 
channel  the  river  for  improved  shipping 
have  destroyed  the  Mississippi’s  natural 
fluctuations,  which  created  habitat  for 
countless  wildlife  species. 
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Have  you  seen  this  man? 


Well,  don’t  miss  your  chance  to! 

Richard  Pawling’s  History  Alive  program  on  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission is  touring  the  state  throughout  our  centennial  celebration.  This 
entertaining  and  informative  program  will  delight  the  whole  family,  and  it’ll 
be  coming  soon  to  an  auditorium  near  you.  Tour  details  can  be  found  in  this 
month’s  “Conservation  News”  section. 


HIKE  ALONG  with  Game  Commission 
Biologist  Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the 
fascinating  world  of  one  of  our  most 
impressive  mammals.  In  “On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears,”  Alt  and  PGC 
videographer  Hal  Korber  follow  the  animal  through  the  phases  of 
its  life  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.This  award-winning  video, 
years  in  the  making,  documents  bear  behavior  never 
before  captured  on  film. 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears” 

(running  time  1 00  minutes)  costs  just  $29.95,  deliv- 
ered. Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 
from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797 


On  the  Trail . . . 


ETATB  LIBRARY  OP  PEHNSYLV  A*\L- 
' SECTION 

tr  <p  -w 


Books 


The  Shooter's  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  detailing  nearly 
every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports. 

Price:  $15 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $10 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
214-page  hardcover  by  Janies 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on 
their  biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $10 


Mammals  of  Pennsylv 
nia  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutl 
et  al  profiles  the  state's 
mammals  — from  voles 
and  shrews  to  bear  and 
deer  — along  with  their 
roles  in  state  history. 
Price:  $8 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compila- 
tion of  Game  News  columns 
written  and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and  naturalist,  the 
late  Ned  Smith. 

Price:  $5 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a collection  of  nearly  200 
recipes  for  popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4 


All  prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sates  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pen^lvama  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg  PA  17110-9797.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  a complete  list  of  the  agency's  paid  and  free  publications. 
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editorial 


Let’s  Hear  It 

GIVING  MUZZLELOADER  hunters  a better  chance  at  doe  licenses,  opening  at 
least  some  of  the  west  to  fall  turkey  hunting,  and  encouraging  more  kids  to 
take  up  hunting  were  key  issues  raised  at  this  year’s  seasons  and  bag  limits  meeting. 

But  it  was  deer  hunting  and  doe  license  allocations  that  brought  an  overflow  crowd  to 
the  headquarters  auditorium  for  the  Sunday  public  meeting. 

In  all,  34  groups  and  nine  individuals  testified  about  what  they  wanted  the 
Commissioners  to  consider  when  setting  the  1995-96  seasons  and  bag  limits.  Those 
who  remarked  about  low  deer  numbers  and  called  for  a reduction  in  antlerless 
licenses,  if  not  a complete  closure  of  the  season  in  some  counties,  brought  resounding 
rounds  of  applause. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  every  group  or  person  who  said  there  were  too  few  deer, 
somebody  else  — representing  agricultural  and  forestry  interests,  for  the  most  part  — 
came  to  support  the  agency’s  ongoing  efforts  to  reduce  deer  densities.  Many  went  on 
to  say  they  hoped  public  opinion  would  not  cause  deer  management  goals  to  be 
compromised. 

Everybody  in  attendance  would  agree  that  there  are  widely  different  views  on  how 
deer  should  be  managed,  and  that  the  agency  should  be  doing  a better  job  of 
explaining  deer  management  issues  and  problems  to  the  public.  Much  of  that 
sentiment,  though,  was  put  to  rest  just  as  the  meeting  began. 

Presiding  over  his  first  Commission  meeting  as  executive  director,  Don  Madl 
announced  that  the  Game  Commission  will  conduct  nine  public  meetings  across  the 
state,  in  February  and  possibly  early  March,  to  give  everybody  — sportsmen,  local 
government  officials,  conservation  groups  and  others  — an  opportunity  to  air  their 
views  on  deer  management.  While  this  is  short  notice,  the  meetings  are  being 
conducted  quickly  so  the  comments  may  be  fully  considered  before  seasons  and  bag 
limits  and  antlerless  allocations  must  be  set  this  spring. 

Each  meeting  will  begin  with  a short  program  on  Game  Commission  funding  and  a 
license  increase  proposal.  Highlighted  will  be  the  various  goals  and  objectives  the 
agency  will  be  able  to  pursue  depending  upon  what,  if  any,  license  increase  is  granted. 

Most  of  the  meeting,  however,  will  be  devoted  to  deer  management,  and  for  the 
Game  Commission  representatives  involved,  it  will  be  a time  for  listening  to  what 
others  have  to  say.  Watch  local  newspapers  for  meeting  announcements  in  your  area. 

An  archery  bear  season,  early  muzzleloader  season,  compensation  for  crop  damage, 
lottery  for  an  elk  hunt,  year-round  dog  training,  bounties  on  coyotes:  The  list  of  what 
people  would  like  and  expect  from  our  wildlife  resources  goes  on  and  on. 

In  wildlife  management,  balancing  the  biological  laws  of  nature  with  the  often 
conflicting  wants  of  society  is  getting  more  complicated  all  the  time.  That  the  needs 
of  one  and  a quarter  million  sportsmen  are  being  so  well  fulfilled  attests  to  the  success 
of  our  management  philosophies  over  the  years.  And  while  the  Game  Commission 
will  remain  a scientifically  based  agency,  public  involvement  and  input  will  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

If  you  have  something  to  say  about  deer  and  deer  hunting,  here’s  your  chance.  — 
Boh  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

As  I drove  up  to  join  my 
father  and  husband  at  camp 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  buck 
season,  the  sight  of  all  the 
fluorescent  orange-clad 
people  out  in  the  fields  and 
forests  put  a lump  in  my 
throat  and  tears  in  my  eyes. 

I am  an  “animal  person,” 
so  some  of  my  tears  were  for 
the  deer  being  hunted.  But 
most  were  for  the  people  in 
orange.  These  days  when 
plastic  and  technology  rules, 
it’s  good  to  see  that  the  old 
ways  aren’t  totally  lost. 

I don’t  own  a gun,  but  I 
hope  sportsmen  and  women 
never  lose  their  right  to  bear 
arms  and  hunt. 

C.  Venturini, 
Leechburg 

Editor: 

The  Game  Commission 
should  start  some  sort  of 
“Adopt  a Plot”  program 
through  which  individuals, 
families  or  groups  could 
provide  labor  and  materials 
to  enhance  wildlife  habitat 
on  specific  state  game  lands. 

I think  this  would 
improve  wildlife  habitat, 
with  little  expense  to  the 
agency,  and  get  more  people 
involved  with  wildlife.  Plus, 
it  would  be  fun. 

E.  Reed, 
Friedensburg 

Just  such  a program,  called 
"Volunteers  for  Wildlife,"  will 
commence  this  spring.  Watch 
future  issues  of  Game  News  for 
more  on  this  program. 

Editor: 

Marcia  Bonta’s 
“Restoration  of  Mill  Creek,” 
in  the  December  issue, 
should  be  mandatory  reading 
in  every  science  class  in 


Schuylkill  and  Lebanon 
counties.  Thanks  to  citizen 
commitment,  and  private 
and  government  assistance, 
Swatara  Creek  will  also  be 
much  less  acidic.  In  this 
instance,  crushed  limestone 
is  being  placed  directly  in  the 
damaged  waterway. 

R.H.  Checket, 
Lebanon 

Editor: 

In  a December  “Field 
Note”  a statement  was  made 
that  money  from  hunters  and 
trappers  — not  tax  dollars  — 
funds  wildlife  management  in 
the  state.  That’s  not  entirely 
true. 

In  one  afternoon  of 
shooting  our  so-called  assault 
style  rifles,  my  friends  and  I 
go  through  several  hundred 
rounds.  All  our  ammo  is 
taxed  and  the  monies  dis- 
persed to  game  management 
agencies,  yet  none  of  us 
hunt,  trap  or  use  Game 
Commission  facilities. 

D.  Kveragas, 
Dunmore 

Editor: 

On  several  occasions 
while  hunting  on  SGL  141 
last  fall,  I saw  more  than  40 
people  riding  mountain 
bikes.  Not  one  was  wearing 
fluorescent  orange.  I saw  one 
rider  because  his  white 
sweatshirt  appeared  to  be  a 
flashing  deer  tail. 

When  I spoke  to  several 
riders  about  wearing  orange 
for  their  own  safety,  they 
looked  at  me  as  if  I was  crazy, 
and  they  didn’t  have  a clue 
to  what  a game  lands  even  is. 

I don’t  know  what  the 


regulations  are  concerning 
mountain  bike  riding  and 
other  activities  on  game 
lands,  but  I think  all  users 
should  not  only  be 
encouraged  to  wear  orange 
during  the  hunting  seasons, 
but  also  be  made  aware  of 
who  is  paying  the  freight  for 
game  lands  acquisition  and 
maintenance. 

B.  Doan, 
Drexel  Hill 

Editor: 

I’ve  been  a hunter  for  20 
years,  and  while  the  small 
game  and  turkey  hunting  has 
been  fairly  good,  deer 
populations  have  diminished 
tremendously. 

I feel  this  is  due  to  all  the 
extended  seasons  and  bonus 
tags.  Also,  a lot  of  ground  has 
been  posted  by  people  want- 
ing to  keep  deer  alive.  1 just 
hope  things  soon  change  for 
the  better. 

T.  Gwizdak, 
Kicktown 

Editor: 

Returning  home  from 
work  at  four  o’clock  one  cold 
snowy  morning,  I rounded  a 
bend  and  found  a great 
horned  owl  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  The  bird 
was  clutching  a large  orange 
and  white  house  cat  with  a 
collar  on  it. 

This  case  of  the  hunter 
becoming  the  hunted  was 
somewhat  amusing,  and  I’ve 
since  wondered  what  the 
cat’s  owner  thought  ever 
happened  to  his  cat. 

H.  Kwiatanowski, 
Ambridge 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Return  c 


FREE  AT  LAST!  A released  fisher  dashes  from  its  holding  tube. 


A new  reintroduction  project  holds  the  exciting 
prospect  of  restoring  a long-lost  mammal  to  the  vast 
forests  of  northcentral  Pennsylvania. 


CLINTON  County  WCO  John  Wasserman  (kneeling)  and  Northcentral  Region 
Director  Willis  Sneath  release  one  of  the  first  fishers  into  Pennsylvania. 
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he  Fisher 


THE  FISHERS  didn’t  waste  much  time  once  the 
lids  on  their  PVC  pipe  holding  tubes  were 
slid  open.  Most  of  them  bolted  from  the  pipes,  taking 
only  a couple  bounds  to  cross  the  1 5 or  so  feet  between 
them  and  the  rugged,  log-strewn  hollow  into  which  they 
were  being  released. 


None  of  them  stopped  to  look  back  at  the  crowd  of  50  or  more  people  who’d  come 
to  witness  this  historic  event.  The  fisher,  a member  of  the  mustelid  or  weasel  family, 
was  returning  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a century. 

Fishers  disappeared  from  our  landscape  when  the  state’s  vast  forest  was  cut  in  the 
late  1800s  and  early  1900s.  The  fisher’s  valuable  fur  also  caused  it  to  become  a target 
of  many  trappers,  and  unregulated  trapping  contributed  to  the  animal’s  disappear- 
ance. 

In  an  effort  to  restore  a beautiful  part 
of  Pennsylvania’s  natural  heritage,  the 
Game  Commission  and  Penn  State 
University  have  begun  a cooperative 
venture  to  reintroduce  this  native  preda- 
tor. 

The  Commission,  with  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  W ild  Resource  Con- 
servation Fund  and  the  Center  for  Rural 
Pennsylvania,  is  funding  the  program. 

Heading  the  project  will  be  Dr.  Tho- 
mas L.  Serfass  and  Denise  H.  Mitcheltree 
of  Penn  State’s  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources, along  with  fellow  PSU  staffers 
Robert  P.  Brooks  and  Walter  M. 

Tzilkowski. 

As  an  undergraduate,  Mitcheltree  conducted  much  of  the  work  on  the  feasibility 
study  that  indicated  fishers  could  be  reintroduced  here,  as  they  have  been  in  West 
Virginia  and  southeastern  New  York. 

The  study  found  that  one  of  the  biggest  factors  affecting  the  chances  of  success  is 
forest  composition.  Modern  forestry  practices  implemented  by  both  governmental 
and  private  forest  owners  have  returned  large  expanses  of  woodland  — which  fishers 
prefer  — to  Pennsylvania.  In  examining  possible  reintroduction  sites,  researchers 
also  looked  for  areas  that  had  an  adequate  prey  base  and  low  human  density. 

Because  the  forest  composition  of  public  land  is  least  likely  to  change  due  to 

development  or  extensive  timbering,  the  large  maturing  

forests  of  the  Northcentral  — much  of  which  is  public  — 
seemed  the  logical  place  to  begin. 


DR.  TOM  SERFASS,  who  spearheaded  the  successful 
otter  reintroduction,  leads  the  fisher  project. 


By  j.  Scott  Rupp 
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The  initial  release  of  six  fishers 
was  conducted  Dec.  19  on  the  Fish 
Dam  W lid  Area  of  the  Sproul  State 
Forest  near  Renovo. 

Robert  F.  Davey,  J r. , of  the  Dept, 
of  Environmental  Resources’  Bu- 
reau  of  Forestry  said  the  fisher  rein- 
troduction  was  another  example  of 
efforts  to  focus  on  a broader  view  of 
the  natural  world. 

“We’re  starting  to  manage  the 
forest  as  an  ecosystem,  and  wildlife 
is  an  integral  part  of  that  system.  If 


GRADUATE  student  Denise  Mitcheltree  will  be 
conducting  much  of  the  telemetry  work. 


we’re  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
land,  we  need  a diversity  of  spe- 
cies,”  said  Davey,  district  manager 
for  Sproul. 

Thanks  to  Davey  and  his  people, 
there  were  plenty  of  helping  hands 
and  4-wheel-drive  trucks  to  assist 
with  the  release. 

From  the  Game  Commission’s 
point  of  view,  returning  fishers  to 
the  wild  is  an  essential  part  of  its 
mission. 

“We’re  not  going  to  restore  ev- 
ery extirpated  species  [animals  that 
have  disappeared  from  historic  ter- 
ritories], hut  reintroductions  are  an 
important  part  of  managing  wild- 
life,” said  Cal  DuBrock,  director  of 


the  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement. 

Fishers  are  fairly  large,  with  females  av- 
eraging five  to  six  pounds,  males  nine  to 
10.  They  resemble  big  weasels,  although 
their  bodies  are  stockier  and  their  muzzle  is 
more  pronouned  and  elongated.  At  a dis- 
tance, the  long  fur  of  the  fisher  appears 
black,  but  closer  inspection  reveals  tri- 
colored guard  hairs  surrounding  the  face 
and  shoulders. 

Dr.  Serfass  — whose  name  may  be  fa- 
miliar to  Game  News  readers  from  his  work 
on  the  successful  remtroduction  of  river 
otters,  another  mustelid  — terms  the  fisher 
a “generalist  carnivore.”  Studies  of  the 
fisher’s  diet  (which,  ironically,  does  not 
include  fish)  show  that  to  be  true:  It  eats 
food  as  diverse  as  deer  carrion;  plants;  birds, 
both  small  and  not  so  small;  squirrels,  chip- 
munks and  other  rodents;  and  porcupines. 

The  inclusion  of  that  last  animal  is  note- 
worthy. The  fisher  is  one  of  the  few  animals 
that  successfully  and  regularly  preys  on 
porcupines.  In  fact,  some  states  have 
brought  back  the  fisher  in  order  to  control 
porcupines,  which  are  often  blamed  for 
destroying  everything  from  timber  and  cab- 
ins to  aluminum  siding  and  car  tires. 

Fishers  prefer  habitats  dominated  by 
continuous  woodland,  both  coniferous  and 
mixed  forest.  They  will  forage  in  regenerat- 
ing clearcuts  and  burns,  but  Serfass  says 
fishers  prefer  a canopy  above  their  heads. 
Optimal  winter  habitat  is  comprised  of 
dense,  mature  forest  stands  with  understo- 
ries dominated  by  dense  vegetation,  fallen 
logs  and  other  such  cover. 

The  Fish  Dam  release  site,  recommended 
by  Clinton  County  WCO  John  W asserman, 
provides  these  habitat  requirements. 

A tornado-ravaged  area  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge  — although  devoid  of  trees  — 
furnishes  a ready  supply  of  small  mammals 
for  the  fishers.  Some  of  the  area  had  burned 
several  years  ago,  and  that  too  should  help 
provide  a prey  base. 
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But  most  of  the  area  is  comprised  of 
mature  forest.  The  hollow  into  which  the 
animals  were  released  is  rugged  country, 
with  plenty  of  deadfalls  and  understory  for 
fishers  and  their  prey.  One  sportsman  who 
hunts  the  area  says  the  terrain  is  so  rough 
it’s  nearly  impossible  to  drag  out  a deer. 

W ith  an  array  of  cover  types  available  to 
the  fishers,  Serfass  is  anxious  to  see  where 
the  animals  set  up  their  territories. 

“This  will  give  us  a chance,  through 
radio  telemetry  tracking,  to  see  what  these 
animals  will  do.  We  hope  they’ll  stay  in  this 
area,  hut  they  may  range  as  far  as  10  miles 
from  the  release  site,”  Serfass  says. 

Of  the  six  fishers  in  the  first  release,  five 
had  been  fitted  with  radio  telemetry  collars 
so  researchers  could  track  the  animals’ 
movements.  One  day  after  the  release,  the 
research  team  located  all  five.  They’d  moved 
up  to  a mile  and  a halt  away. 

Fishers  are  excellent  tree  climbers,  and 
their  hunting  style  is  one  of  constant  search- 
ing along  the  ground  and  prowling  tree 
branches.  That  hunting  method  makes 
them  easy  to  trap. 

Fishers  are  being  obtained  from  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire;  the  latter  state 
is  offering  its  trappers  money  for  every  live 
fisher  in  good  condition  that  they  bring  in, 
$100  for  males  and  $150  for  females. 

Fishers  primarily  choose  trees  in  which 
to  den,  although  they’ll  make  use  of  rock 
crevices,  too.  They  are  solitary  animals, 
and  their  population  densities  will  likely  be 
quite  low  — probably  less  than  one  per 
square  mile  of  forest. 

“They’re  rare  even  where  they’re  doing 
well,”  Serfass  says. 

Many  wildlife  enthusiasts  are  excited 
about  the  prospect  of  seeing  fishers  in  the 
woods,  or  at  least  knowing  they’re  there. 
Few  are  worried  that  the  fisher  will  harm 
game  or  nongame  wildlife  populations,  and 
in  an  introductory  briefing  held  before  the 
release,  Serfass  read  a sampling  of  letters  of 
support  he’d  received  for  the  project. 


Groups  such  as  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation,  Unified 
Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association 
are  in  favor  of  the  effort,  as  are  the 
Nature  Conservancy  and  the 
Audubon  Society. 

Fisher  releases  will  he  conducted 
for  two  years.  T wenty  to  30  animals 
will  be  stocked  at  three  to  five  dis- 
tinct sites.  Serfass  hopes  to  stock 
the  animals  at  a 1 : 1 sex  ratio,  hut  he 
says  that  will  depend  on  what  ani- 


A FEMALE  fisher  cautiously  surveys  her  new 
surroundings  before  departing  the  tube. 


mals  he’s  able  to  get.  Mitcheltree 
notes  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
project  at  least,  the  animals  were 
arriving  at  a rapid  clip. 

Serfass  says  it’s  likely  the  females 
that  are  released  this  winter  are 
pregnant,  and  it’s  possible  each  will 
give  birth  to  two  to  three  young  in 
the  spring. 

Fishers  will  he  reintroduced  from 
Forest  to  Sullivan  counties  — north 
of  Interstate  80  and  south  of  Route 
6,  where  Serfass  believes  they  will 
fare  best.  Several  releases  were  con- 
ducted in  early  winter;  more  are 
planned  for  spring.  □ 
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Late-Season 
Crow  Hunting 

Don’t  put  away  those  shotguns  just  yet;  some 
of  the  most  exciting  wingshooting  and  calling 
opportunities  of  the  year  are  at  hand. 


By  Robert  Butz 


AFTER  MANY  HUNTERS  have  cleaned  and  put  away  their  scatterguns  for 
xTl  the  season,  a few  of  us  are  just  getting  ready  for  some  of  the  most  exciting 
and  challenging  hunting  there  is  — late-season  crow  hunting.  Seeing  a flock  of 
crows  flying  overhead  or  feeding  in  a field  has  been  known  to  give  me  a case  of  the 
shakes  worse  than  a trophy  8-point  in  buck  season. 

Every  person  I’ve  ever  taken  on  a crow  hunt  instantly  becomes  an  addict.  If 
you’ve  ever  thought  about  hunting  crows  but  didn’t  know  where  to  begin,  you’ll 
be  happy  to  learn  that  the  basics  are  easy  to  learn. 

First,  you  must  have  some  sort  of  crow  call.  A mouth-blown  call  is  more  than 
adequate.  Electronic  callers  are  nice,  but  they’re  not  necessary.  Second,  you  must 
have  plenty  of  shells,  and  the  ability  to  shoot  accurately  and  reload  quickly.  I’ve 
shot  so  many  shells  at  a single  calling  site  that  my  shoulder  ached;  my  gun  barrel 
has  gotten  so  hot  that  mirage  rose  off  it  for  a good  five  minutes.  Finally,  you  must 

have  a high  tolerance  for  fast-paced,  exciting  fun. 

Crows  are  clever  birds  when  alone,  but  when  they’re 
in  flocks  they  tend  to  get  careless.  I have  heard  many 
times  that  crows  can  count  and  are  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  a man 
carrying  a walking  stick  and  a hunter  carrying  a gun.  I don’t  buy  that,  but  at  the 
same  time  I never  let  crows  see  me  when  I’m  hunting.  I don’t  cross  open  fields,  nor 
do  1 walk  field  edges  to  a calling  site. 

My  first  experience  with  calling  crows  came  when  I was  working  in  a city 
sporting  goods  store  many  years  ago.  While  pricing  a box  of  assorted  calls,  I took 
a break  — as  I often  did  — to  play  around  with  the  products  I was  supposed  to  be 
putting  on  the  shelves.  My  motives  were  true;  I was  just  trying  to  gain  knowledge 
of  the  products  I was  selling  to  our  customers. 

Anyway,  I slipped  outside  and  let  out  a “caw-caw-caw-caw”  that  sounded 
enough  like  a crow  that  none  of  the  motorists  stopped  at  the  red  light  looked  my 
way.  I made  another  series,  and  suddenly  there  were  crows  flying  in  from 
everywhere,  so  many  that  I was  afraid  the  boss  would  fire  me  when  he  came  out 
to  see  what  all  the  ruckus  was.  The  birds  continued  to  pour  in,  gathering  on  nearby 
rooftops  and  telephone  wires,  cawing  and  carrying  on. 

I was  awestruck,  as  was  my  boss.  He  didn’t  fire  me;  he  wanted  to  know  where 
I’d  learned  to  call  crows  so  well.  I bought  that  call  on  the  spot,  checked  the  game 
regulations  and  was  out  hunting  crows  the  first  day  of  the  season. 

After  some  initial  success,  I invested  in  an  owl  decoy  and  a couple  crow 
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silhouettes.  The  owl’s  wings  could  be  moved 
by  pulling  a string,  but  I never  seemed  to 
get  the  owl  in  a place  where  the  crows  could 
see  it.  All  the  books  I had  read  said  the 
crows  would  descend  on  the  decoy  like 
dive-bombers,  but  I never  saw  it  happen. 

I soon  abandoned  the  owl  decoy.  I’m 
not  one  for  carrying  a lot  of  gadgets  into  the 
woods,  especially  those  that  don’t  seem  to 
work.  I still  carried  the  silhouettes,  though, 
and  I placed  them  around  me  whenever  I 
called.  And  while  there  were  times  when  a 
couple  crows  would  land  among  my  de- 
coys, most  times  the  decoys  just  brought 
them  in  a bit  closer. 

I was  firmly  addicted  to  crow  hunting  by 
this  time  and  laid  down  the  money  for  an 
electronic  game  caller.  My  favorite  tape 
was  a crow  distress  recording, 
which  I turned  up  full  volume 
while  giving  a couple  caws  on 
my  mouth-blown  call  for  good 
measure. 

I soon  learned  that  it  1 knew 
where  the  crows  were  coming 
from,  I could  put  the  electronic 
call  about  50  yards  behind  me 
and  then  ambush  the  birds  as 
they  tlew  in  to  investigate.  Call- 
ing crows  from  a hilltop  also 
worked  well  because  the  crows 
would  always  be  low  and  in 
range  when  they  reached  my 
position. 

There  was  one  farm  where  I 
learned  the  particulars  about 
crow  hunting.  I had  tried  almost  every  sort 
of  call  and  calling  setup  on  these  birds,  and 
it  wasn’t  long  before  they  refused  to  come 
in,  regardless  of  what  I popped  in  the  tape 
deck.  1 knew  where  these  birds  congregated 
in  the  early  morning,  and  since  they  re- 
fused to  come  to  my  calls,  I decided  to  try 
something  different. 

I waited  along  a tree  line  one  crisp 
autumn  morning,  the  kind  where  every- 
thing — even  the  air  — is  hard  and  brittle. 


Instead  of  my  customary  shotgun,  1 
was  carrying  a .22  Mag.  and  a pocket 
full  of  cartridges.  It  wasn’t  long  be- 
fore I heard  some  crows  down  in  the 
hollow. 

I listened  to  them  for  a good 
while,  and  as  the  tlock  moved  closer 
I caught  glimpses  of  birds  through 
the  naked  treetops.  I soon  spotted 
one  perched  in  an  old  oak  tree 
about  50  yards  away.  I took  aim 
through  the  scope  and  squeezed  off 
a round.  The  bird  was  knocked  back 
off  the  limb,  and  the  others  flew 
away  in  a frenzy. 

I went  to  look  for  the  crow  I had 
hit,  but  I couldn’t  find  it.  After  a 
half-hour  of  searching,  I could  hear 


crows  coming  up  the  hollow  again. 
They  were  soon  overhead  and  sim- 
ply going  crazy.  One  landed  in  the 
top  of  the  oak  tree  where  I had  shot 
the  first.  I touched  off  a round  and 
watched  the  bird  tumble  through 
the  air  and  come  to  rest  in  the 
leaves.  The  other  crows  again  flew 
away. 

I picked  up  this  crow  and  con- 
tinued looking  for  the  first,  only  to 


MOUTH-BLOWN  calls  are  ideal  in  many  crow  hunting 
situations  because  the  tone  and  rhythm  can  be  varied, 
unlike  recorded  calls  played  over  a loudspeaker. 
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have  the  flock  come  back  a few 
moments  later.  1 shot  another  bird. 
This  went  on  for  a quite  a bit  before 
it  occurred  to  me  that  something 
was  bringing  these  crows  back. 

1 still  had  not  found  the  first 
crow,  but  I knew  I had  hit  it  well. 
On  a hunch,  I scanned  the  top 
branches  of  the  tree  where  the  bird 
had  been  sitting  and  there  it  was  — 
wedged  in  the  fork  of  a branch.  It 
was  quite  dead,  but  its  placement 
made  it  a perfect  natural  decoy.  I 


shot  a dozen  crows  that  morning, 
and  I know  I could’ve  killed  more. 
This  sort  of  behavior  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  crows. 

Crows  have  great  hearing  and 
will  respond  to  calls  from  surprising 
distances.  I like  to  call  in  windy 
conditions  because  the  crows  can 
then  hover  while  they  investigate 
the  calling  site,  making  them  easier 
targets.  Unfortunately,  if  you  miss 
(which  happens  often  in  my  case) 
they  quickly  turn  into  the  wind  and 
disappear  faster  than  a grouse. 

I have  a number  of  calling  sites 
that  produce  crows  every  autumn. 
But  once  the  birds  are  fooled  with  a 
call,  it’s  difficult  to  get  them  to 


respond  again  to  the  same  call.  This  is  one 
of  the  downfalls  of  using  electronic  game 
calls;  the  sound  is  monotonous,  whereas 
the  tone  and  calling  style  of  a mouth- 
blown  call  can  always  be  varied. 

Call-shy  crows  will  send  a sentinel  to 
investigate  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Some  say  to  shoot  this  crow  because  other- 
wise it  will  return  to  the  flock  and  keep  the 
rest  from  coming  in.  Others  say  to  let  this 
crow  investigate.  If  it  sees  some  sort  of 
decoy,  it  will  usually  stay  and  make  enough 
noise  to  bring  the  entire  flock  into  range. 

I’ve  tried  both  methods,  and  it 
seems  each  situation  is  different.  First 
of  all,  if  a sentinel  crow  is  sent  to 
investigate,  it  usually  means  the  main 
flock  has  been  called  before.  In  shoot- 
ing the  sentinel,  the  main  flock  is 
almost  certain  to  hear  the  shot  and 
be  put  on  alert.  If  the  sentinel  crow  is 
left  to  investigate,  and  does  not  like 
what  it  sees  and  then  flies  away,  it 
may  return  to  the  flock  and  stop  the 
other  birds  from  coming  in. 

In  any  event,  it  was  never  long 
before  the  crows  in  my  hunting  areas 
became  wise  to  my  distress  tape  and 
decoy  setups.  I could’ve  searched  for 
new  hunting  areas,  but  I believe  that  when 
the  animals  in  my  hunting  areas  get  smarter, 
so  should  I.  It  was  here  that  1 would  have 
been  easily  fooled  into  going  out  and  buy- 
ing a “new  and  improved”  crow  call  or  tape, 
better  decoys  or  some  other  gadget. 

I also  could  have  gotten  caught  up  in 
seeing  how  many  birds  I could  get  within 
range  of  a load  of  No.  6s  or  how  many  I 
could  kill  on  a single  setup.  But  for  me  the 
true  joy  of  crow  hunting  is  getting  the  birds 
to  respond  to  my  calls.  I wanted  to  learn  the 
various  calls  that  crows  make,  and  what  it 
took  to  bring  in  a group  of  call-shy  birds. 

Call-shy  crows  are  the  most  fun  because 
they  can  be  hunted  like  turkeys,  and  1 soon 
began  leaving  my  decoys  and  electronic 
call  at  home.  When  I hear  a crow,  I prepare 


EQUIPMENT  NEEDS  are  few  in  crow  hunting.  A 
shotgun  and  a call  — either  mouth-blown  or 
electronic  — will  handle  most  of  it. 
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just  as  if  I were  setting  up  for  a turkey.  I let 
out  a couple  caws  on  a mouth-blown  call  to 
see  if  the  bird  wants  to  investigate. 

Crows  are  gregarious,  always  willing  to 
join  up  with  other  crows,  so  the  mouth- 
blown  call  works  fine.  It  realistically  simu- 
lates a lone  crow  looking  for  a companion. 
Only  with  flocks  of  call-shy  crows  have  1 
ever  had  any  problems  calling  them  in  with 
a few  blasts  from  a mouth-blown  call.  I’ve 
found  that  the  best  way  to  call  is  simply  to 
respond  with  the  same  sounds  and  rhythm 
I hear  the  other  crows  making. 

Finding  areas  to  hunt  crows  is  not  diffi- 
cult. I have  never  met  a farmer  who  didn’t 
want  me  to  hunt  crows  on  his  land.  Crows 
are  a destructive  nuisance  on  many  farms. 

I’ve  never  had  any  desire  to  follow 
through  with  the  old  saying  “eat  crow.”  1 do 
know  a couple  people  who  have  tried  crow 
in  stew  or  done  up  in  a crock  pot.  They  tell 
me  that  a young  crow  tastes  better.  I am 
inclined  simply  to  nod  my  head  in  approval 
and  move  on. 


Pennsylvania’s  liberal  seasons 
and  unlimited  hag  on  crows  should 
not  he  an  incentive  to  take  ques- 
tionable shots  on  out  of  range  tar- 
gets or  to  kill  crows  just  for  the  sake 
of  racking  up  numbers.  The  crow  is 
a worthy  quarry,  and  it  should  be 
treated  with  as  much  respect  as  a 
deer  or  a turkey. 

As  with  other  endeavors,  people 
often  try  to  make  crow  hunting 
more  difficult  than  it  actually  is. 
You  don’t  need  electronic  calls  and 
decoys  to  work  crows.  And  while 
camouflage  clothing  is  an  asset,  I’ve 
called  crows  into  range  while  wear- 
ing blue  jeans  and  a dark  plaid  shirt, 
All  it  takes  is  an  inexpensive  mouth- 
blown  call  and  a box  of  shells. 

This  year,  don’t  be  so  quick  to 
put  away  that  shotgun.  You’ll  real- 
ize what  you’ve  been  missing  the 
first  time  you  call  in  a big  flock  of 
crows.  □ 
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§ust  Drifting 

Often  tunes  the  best  walks  are  those  where 
footsteps  are  directed  not  by  conscious 
thought  but  by  the  elements. 


THE  SNOW  BEGAN  falling  yesterday  afternoon,  sweeping  out  of  a great 
grayness  that  had  overspread  and  at  last  enveloped  the  village. 
It  seemed  to  form  just  above  the  treetops,  to  materialize  there  as  soot-dike 
particles  against  the  overcast,  to  turn  white  only  as  it  passed  houses  and 
telephone  poles  to  land  at  last  on  road  or  lawn  or  automobile. 

From  the  living  room  window,  I watched  a silent 
struggle  of  warmth  against  cold,  earth  against  sky. 
For  a long  time  the  ground  held  its  own,  rebuffed  the 
assault,  caught  and  liquidated  the  tiny  airborne  troops 
as  fast  as  they  landed.  But  the  clouds  had  ample  reserves,  and  at  last  a beachhead 
was  secured,  and  the  snow  began  to  accumulate,  gathering  in  the  coldest  spots 
like  a fine  mold,  then  growing  and  spreading,  finally  whiting  out  the  world, 
filling  its  hollows  and  smoothing  its  irregularities. 

The  snow  continued  into  the  night,  falling  as  dark  granules  from  a milk-white 
sky  suffused  with  the  eerie  glow  of  distant,  unseen  lights. 

But  by  morning  the  storm  had  stopped  and  the  clouds  had  vanished,  and  an 
Arctic  chill  had  settled  over  the  land.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  wind 
awakened  and  gathered  its  strength.  Picking  out  a direction,  it  set  off  through 
the  streets  and  down  the  alleys  and  now,  having  jostled  the  last  of  the  houses, 
it  rushes  out  here  into  the  woods  and  the  fields,  where  we  — the  newly  fallen 
snow  and  I — are  drifting. 

It  is  a glorious,  gleaming  landscape  that  we  traverse,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
light.  I try,  at  first,  to  chart  my  own  course,  but  the  wind  is  in  my  way,  and  the 
wind  has  ideas  of  its  own.  It  threatens  to  freeze  my  lips  and  my  nose,  forcing  me 
to  clap  a gloved  hand  across  my  face;  then,  that  avenue  thwarted,  it  concentrates 
its  force  on  a spot  in  the  middle  of  my  of  forehead,  as  though  it  would  bore 

through  into  my  skull. 

It  isn’t  long  before  I turn  around  and, 
like  the  snow,  allow  myself  to  be  nudged 
here  and  there  at  the  whim  of  the  gusts, 
across  fields  and  ditches,  without  regard  for 
roads  or  trails,  just  drifting. 

Loose  snow  hisses  with  the  wind,  sweeps 
up  gentle  slopes  and  over  jagged  cornices, 

THE  WIND  is  in  my  way,  and  it  isn't  long 
before  I turn  around  and  allow  myself  to  be 
nudged  here  and  there. 


By  Ken  Wolgemuth 
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descends  into  white  bowls  filled  with  blue 
shadows,  streams  past  the  smug  green  ce- 
dars,  beneath  the  bar  oaks,  and  around  the 
bobbing  brown  stalks  of  last  summer’s  gold- 
enrod  and  teasel. 

It  is  a vast  amoeboid  thing,  halt  a foot 
thick  and  uncounted  miles  across.  It  puts 
forth  its  white  pseudopods,  flows  over  and 
around  obstacles,  separates  and  reforms, 
following  the  path  of  least  resistance  as  it 
creeps  across  the  landscape. 

As  if  mindful  of  its  own  vulnerability, 
the  snow  rebuffs  the  deadly  light  of  the  sun, 
reflects  it  back  into  the  sky,  illuminating 
with  unaccustomed  clarity  the  undersides 
of  passing  birds. 

A turkey  vulture  appears  high  over- 
head, rocking  unsteadily  in  the  wind.  The 
outer  edges  of  its  wings,  normally  a drab 
gray,  are  a lustrous  silver  in  the  reflected 
light.  Moments  later,  a crystalline  bugling 
echoes  from  the  hillsides  as  a dozen  tundra 
swans  pass  by  in  rigid  formation,  their  pow- 
erful wings  slicing  at  the  sky  like  so  many 
whirling,  whistling  sabers.  They  are  impos- 
sibly white  against  a backdrop  of  the  deep- 
est blue. 

It  must  be  a brilliant  world  indeed  from 
up  there:  Wherever  the  great  birds  are 
headed,  I’ll  wager  that  they’re  squinting. 

The  calling  of  the  swans  fades  away,  and 
a stillness  descends,  broken  only  by  the  hiss 
of  the  blowing  snow,  the  soft  crunching  of 
my  steps  and,  every  now  and  then,  the 
distant  complaint  of  a jay  or  a crow. 

Apart  from  the  birds,  there  is  little  ac- 
tivity. It  is  an  antiseptic  place,  this  winter 
world,  clean  and  crisp  and  without  scent, 
except  for  that  of  the  snow.  As  much  as  the 
hitter  cold,  it  is  the  absence  of  odor  that 
makes  the  winter  an  alien  and,  at  times,  an 
unwelcoming  season. 

We  look  forward  to  spring  not  only  for 
its  warmth,  but  also  for  its  scent:  a scent 
compounded  of  water  and  mud  and  cut 
grass,  and  creatures  that  have  died  in  the 


weeds  — a scent  that  tells  us  that 
nature  has  reawakened,  and  has 
stretched,  and  is  back  at  work  in 
the  world. 

Still,  if  you  look  closely  enough, 
there  are  signs  that  life  does  in- 
deed go  on  in  this  cold  and  seem- 
ingly sterile  landscape.  Balls  of 
dead  leaves  high  in  the  trees  are 
the  winter  homes  of  the  squirrels. 
I try  to  picture  their  interiors;  I 
think  about  what  it  must  be  like 
to  be  up  there  on  a stormy  J anuary 
night,  to  be  curled  up  in  a house 
that  sways  in  the 
Arctic  wind,  in  a 
bed  that  crackles 
when  you  turn  in 
your  sleep. 

1 think  about 
the  other  ani- 
mals, too.  Where 
have  they  gone, 
and  what  are 
they  doing? 

Some  of  course, 
like  the  voles  and 
shrews,  are  sim- 
ply going  about 
their  business,  scurrying  here  and 
there  under  the  snow,  acting  out 
unseen  dramas  in  blue  light  be- 
neath the  drifts. 

Larger  creatures  — raccoons, 
foxes,  skunks  — are  snugly  en- 
sconced in  burrows  or  hollow  logs, 
perhaps  dozing  with  their  muzzles 
tucked  under  their  tails,  perhaps 
squinting  sleepily  into  the  glare  of 
the  snow-covered  day. 

I look  closely  at  exposed  shrubs 
and  logs  and  rocks.  I see  acorn 
shells,  bits  of  chaff,  freshly  nipped 
twigs,  the  occasional  tuft  of  hair 
or  feathers,  a pile  of  scat  — signs 
that  life  has  happened  and  is  hap- 


THE  POSSUM  looks  ut- 
terly out  of  place  in  these 
northern  climes. 
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pening  here  — signs  all  quickly 
effaced,  or  decomposed,  or  over- 
grown. Here  and  there,  in  shel- 
tered spots,  I come  across  partial 
tracks,  the  footprints  of  the  feath- 
ered and  the  furred,  of  predator 
and  prey  — brief  segments  of  lives 
whose  beginnings  and  ends  are 
unknown  to  me. 

Behind  me,  my  own  tracks  are 
rapidly  filling  with  snow,  vanish- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  make  an  in- 
delible impression  on  this  icy 
world . N ature  seems  to  disapprove 
of  monuments. 

On  the  fringes 
of  a woodlot,  I 
meet  another 
drifter  — hut  not, 
it  would  seem,  a 
happy  one.  Step- 
ping from  behind 
a fallen  tree  is  a 
small  possum.  He 
is  wet  and  ragged, 
rheumy-eyed  and 
sniffling;  he  seems 
absolutely  miser- 
able, and  uncertain  how  to  go 
about  improving  his  situation. 

It  is  rare  to  see  a wild  creature 
that  looks  so  “unnatural,”  so  ut- 
terly out  of  place  in  nature.  Of 
course,  opossums  are  compara- 
tively new  to  these  latitudes,  hav- 
ing arrived  from  South  America 
only  within  the  last  few  hundred 
years  or  so. 

This  one,  nosing  so  patheti- 
cally through  the  drifts,  looking 
about  as  if  for  advice,  seems  to  be 
wondering  just  why  the  family 
ever  decided  to  emigrate. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  pos- 
sum, I feel  unaccountably  “natu- 
ral” today.  Perhaps  it  is  something 


BALLS  OF  leaves  high  in 
the  trees  are  the  winter 
homes  of  squirrels. 


in  the  light  and  the  wind;  whatever,  1 feel 
especially  limber  and  light-footed.  It’s  good 
to  be  walking,  to  be  working  my  muscles,  to 
feel  warm  at  the  core  and  somewhat  cool 
and  loose  at  the  extremities,  to  accept  the 
weather  and  the  world  for  what  they  are,  to 
wander  with  the  wind,  just  drifting. 

The  wind  shifts  slightly,  pushing  me 
away  from  the  woods,  back  out  into  the 
adjacent  field  and  up  a hill.  It  is  a short,  hut 
tricky,  climb.  I have  to  lean  forward,  plant 
each  step  firmly  into  the  snow,  to  maintain 
purchase  on  the  slippery  slope.  Reaching 
the  top,  I stand  and  stretch,  then  move  on. 
I have  only  gone  a few  yards  when  a terrific 
whirling  gust  springs  up  at  my  back,  setting 
the  snow  to  flying. 

I turn  and  stare  as  the  swirling  wind 
sucks  at  the  hillside  and  a 20-foot  “snow 
devil”  rises  from  the  drifts  to  reel  toward  me 
like  a drunken  yeti.  Laughing,  I take  off 
with  a bound  and  slog  through  the  snow, 
trying  to  outpace  the  huge,  spinning  thing. 
When  it  becomes  obvious  that  flight  is 
futile,  I wheel  about. 

Rushing  headlong  into  the  wind,  I throw 
out  my  arms  in  defiance  and  scream  as  the 
beast,  on  the  verge  of  enveloping  me,  dis- 
integrates into  a glittering  cloud  of  ice- 
atoms. 

As  I stand  panting  and  smiling,  the 
wind  reminds  me  that  I am  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction.  So  I turn  once  more  and 
set  off  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  I 
come  at  last  to  the  shore  of  a small  pond. 
The  wind  has  swept  it  clean  of  snow  for  the 
most  part,  and  its  surface  is  solidly  frozen. 

Years  ago  I would  have  understood  im- 
mediately what  was  called  for  in  such  a 
situation;  but  I am  older  now,  and  I hesi- 
tate. The  wind  pushes  gently  at  my  back, 
urging  me  forward. 

At  last  I step  out  onto  the  ice,  and  find 
it  solid  and  supporting.  I take  a few  tenta- 
tive steps,  and  begin  vaguely  to  recall  how 
this  rite  of  winter  is  carried  out.  I break  into 
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a trot,  and  soon  I am  running,  running  with 
the  wind,  under  the  glorious  sun,  building 
up  speed,  then  leaping,  and  coming  down 
in  a long-forgotten  crouch  to  slide,  slide, 
slide  across  the  ice  and  fly  headfirst  into  the 
drifts  on  the  far  bank. 

I get  up,  and  brush  the  snow  from  my 
jeans.  I feel  alive,  and  bold  and  young,  and 
proud  of  myself. 

It’s  getting  late,  so  I turn  my  face  to  the 
wind;  head  down,  arms  wrapped  around  my 
chest,  I hurry  home.  My  tracks  fill  with 
snow  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  made.  But 
no  matter. 

W e humans  use  up  much  of  our  strength, 
and  many  of  our  days,  engaging  in  an  up- 
hill, upstream,  against-the-wind  struggle 
to  leave  some  lasting  sign  that  we  have 


lived  in  this  world.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that. 

But  it  is  good  to  be  reminded 
every  so  often  that  natural  things 
live  and  die  anonymously,  and 
that  their  anonymity  does  not  di- 
mmish their  worth  or  detract  from 
their  usefulness. 

It  is  good  to  be  reminded  that 
it  is  often  less  important  to  get 
somewhere  than  it  is  simply  to  go, 
less  important  to  leave  one’s  mark 
than  it  is  merely  to  make  it,  and 
move  on;  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  just  being  out  and  about, 
active  and  alert,  attentive  to  the 
gentle  urging  of  the  greater  world, 
just  drifting.  ...  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Fox  on  the  Run? 


Read  the  statements  below  and  place  either  a C for  coyote,  R for  red  fox  or  G for 
gray  fox. 

1.  I am  over  four  feet  long  and  weigh  25  or  more  pounds. 

2.  I climb  trees  and  have  even  been  found  in  old  hawk  nests. 

3.  You  can  find  me  sunning  on  a winter  day. 

4.  My  tail  is  tipped  in  white. 

5.  We  sometimes  work  in  pairs  to  outsmart  prey. 

6.  I prefer  farming  areas. 

7.  I prefer  heavy  forests  complete  with  rocky  terrain. 

8.  I am  content  with  an  opening  in  rocks  or  hollow  trees  for  my  den. 

9.  I am  the  most  numerous  of  wild  dogs  in  North  America. 

10.  I am  found  in  every  state  except  Hawaii. 


Now  unscramble  the  following  letters  to  answer  this  question: 
The  coyote,  red  fox  and  grey  fox  are  all  considered 


REEFRURAS 


answers  on  p.  64 
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Garbage  Bej 


By  Shayne  Hoachlander 

Land  Management  Officer 
Northwest  Region 


AWHILE  BACK,  Jeff  Threlfall,  a Solid  Waste  Specialist  for  the  Dept. 

. of  Environmental  Resources,  began  looking  for  a community 
service  project.  Also  a member  of  the  Big  Brother  program,  he  was  looking 
for  something  special  he  and  his  “little  brother,”  Josh  Clough,  could  do  as 
a team.  The  two  eventually  decided  a cleanup  of  Brokenstraw  Creek  in 
Pittsfield  Township,  Warren  County,  would  make  an  excellent  project. 

But  neither  Jeff  nor  Josh  realized  what  they  were  in  for.  The  amount  of 
garbage  was  beyond  belief.  They  quickly  discovered  that  walking  along  the 
creek  with  a few  garbage  bags  wasn’t  going  to  work.  They  needed  a new 
approach. 

Using  some  of  his  job  contacts,  Jeff  enlisted  help  from  Pittsfield  Town- 

ship.  At  that  point,  Jeff  and  Josh  floated  the 

creek  in  a canoe,  collecting  garbage  as  they 
went  along.  They  then  deposited  the  gar- 
bage  at  bridge  crossings,  where  township 
employees  picked  it  up  in  dump  trucks  and 
stored  it  at  the  township  building  until  disposal  was  arranged. 

W ith  the  township’s  help,  Jeff  and  Josh  were  finally  making  progress,  but 
more  surprises  were  still  around  the  bend.  As  the  Brokenstraw  wound 
through  SGL  143,  Jeff  and  Josh  found  three  5 5 -gal  Ion  drums  lodged  in  a log 
jam.  Jeff  knew  the  drums  may  have  contained  hazardous  substances  and 
should  not  be  handled  without  expert  advice.  He  contacted  Gary  Wozniak, 
a hazardous  waste  specialist  in  DER’s  Knox  office,  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion for  assistance. 

Gary,  PGC  Food  & Cover  Corpsman  Jack  Moore  and  I freed  the  drums 
and  got  them  downstream  to  the  most  convenient  removal  location.  It 
turned  out,  though,  that  the  most  convenient  removal  point  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a long,  steep  hillside.  Railroad  tracks  ran  across  the  top,  but  there 
was  no  vehicle  access. 

The  cooperative  approach  had  already  worked  twice,  why  not  again  ? We 
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nd  Belief 


called  Barry  Caggiano  of  Allegheny  Railroad.  Barry  graciously  came  out 
with  a railway  crane  and  hoisted  the  drums  up  over  the  hillside,  hauled 
them  to  the  nearest  road  crossing,  and  loaded  them  on  a PGC  dump  truck. 

Flushed  with  enthusiasm  from  this  success,  Jeff  and  Josh  asked  me  if  there 
was  anything  they  could  do  on  the  game  lands  that  would  tie  in  with  the 
cleanup.  There  was  a large  dump  near  the  creek  that  I had  wanted  to  remove 
for  some  time.  I’d  always  put  it  off  because  it  was  tough  to  get  to  the  site, 
but  now  I saw  an  opportunity  to  chisel  away  at  the  mess. 

The  dump  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a steep  embankment 
with  no  good  way  in.  The  best 
access  was  across  land  owned 
by  Shirley  Ringer  and  Chris 
Iverson. 

They  grac iously  gave  us  per- 
mission to  drive  PGC  trucks 
across  their  land  to  get  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  dump.  Then, 
using  5-gallon  buckets,  the 
W arren  County  Food  & Cover 
crew,  Jeff,  Josh,  newcomer 
Jamie  Thom  and  I spent  a day  picking  up  and  lifting  over  a nearly  vertical 
embankment  what  turned  out  to  he  three  truckloads  of  garbage.  (During  a 
break  in  the  work,  Josh  and  Jamie  took  the  time  to  put  up  a wood  duck 
nesting  box,  too.)  It  was  a task  we  may  never  have  accomplished  without 
all  the  help. 

When  Jeff  and  Josh  finally  called  it  quits,  more  than  10  miles  of 
Brokenstraw  and  Little  Brokenstraw  creeks  had  been  cleaned,  three  hazard- 
ous waste  drums  were  removed,  and  a large  dump  on  SGL  143  was  a heck 
of  a lot  smaller.  □ 


JOSH  CLOUGH  (atop  truck)  and  Jamie  Thom  were  among 
those  who  spent  a day  clearing  a dump  site  on  SGL  143. 
Josh  also  teamed  up  with  his  "big  brother,"  Jeff  Threlfall, 
for  a floating  cleanup  of  Brokenstraw  Creek. 
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Snowbird 

The  dark-eyed  junco,  a common  winter  resident 
here,  is  a bird  of  elegant  beauty  that's  sometimes 
overlooked  because  of  its  abundance. 


By  Greg  Grove 


WHITE  TAIL  FEATHERS  flash  on  a small  dark  form  flushed  from  a brushy 
roadside  tangle.  An  immaculately  clean  belly  gleams  white  in  contrast  to 
the  dark  breast,  back  and  head  plumage.  These  are  the  distinctive  field  marks 
of  the  junco,  better  known  to  many  Pennsylvanians  as  the  “snowbird.” 

J uncos  are  easy  to  find  in  winter.  Look  for  them  at  bird  feeders,  or  drive  slowly 
along  country  roads.  Sooner  or  later,  j uncos  will  sail  forth  from  roadside  cover 
and  scatter  into  nearby  fields.  Sometimes  a cloud  of  a few  dozen  will  roll  down 
the  road,  staying  just  ahead  of  your  slow-moving  vehicle. 

Most  of  the  j uncos  seen  during  our  winter  are  migrants  from  more  northern 
states  and  from  Canada.  Presumably  these  are  the  same  snowbirds  immortalized 
in  song  by  Canadian  Anne  Murray.  The  proper  name  of  the  snowbird  — or 

black  snowbird,  as  it  also  used  to  be  called  — is  dark-eyed 

junco. 

The  j unco’s  plumage  features  sleek,  dark  gray  f eathers  on 
the  head,  back,  wings  and  upper  breast.  The  central  tail 
feathers  are  also  dark  gray,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  white  outermost  fail  feathers 
that  are  usually  seen  only  when  the  junco  takes  flight.  The  lower  breast  and  belly 
are  a pure  white  match  for  the  snow  upon  which  the  junco  often  perches. 

The  gray  and  white  regions  of  the  breast  and  belly  are  sharply  and  neatly 
divided;  there  is  no  gradual  merging  of  the  two  colors.  Unlike  their  elders, 
juvenile  juncos  in  first  summer  plumage  have  streaked  breasts.  Juncos  have 
delicate  pink  bills  and  dark  eyes. 

There  are  several  distinct  varieties  of  juncos,  all  of  which  share  the  charac- 
teristic white  outer  tail  feathers,  white  bellies,  pink  bills  and  dark  eyes.  Eastern 
birds  are  referred  to  as  the  slate-colored  race,  for  obvious  reasons.  On  the  West 
Coast  and  central  Rocky  Mountains,  the  “Oregon”  j uncos  have  a dark  gray  head 
but  a distinctly  brown  back.  The  gray-headed  junco  of  the  southern  Rockies  has 
a very  light  gray  plumage,  except  for  a reddish-brown  patch  on  its  back.  And  the 
white-winged  form,  found  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  features  two  white 
wing  bars. 

Only  the  yellow-eyed  junco  of  extreme  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
which  is  not  known  to  mterbreed  with  any  of  the  dark-eyed  juncos,  is  considered 
a separate  species. 

Juncos  measure  six  inches  from  bill  to  tail  tip.  They  are  similar  in  size  to  their 
close  relatives,  the  North  American  sparrows  (but  unrelated  to  the  English 
sparrow). 

Juncos  winter  from  the  northern  United  States  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  Coast 
states,  becoming  uncommon  farther  south  into  Florida.  They  spend  winter  days 
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foraging  in  fields, 
hedges,  fencerows 
and  woodland  edges. 

Their  winter  diet 
consists  of  weed  seeds 
and  insect  material. 

Any  brushy  roadside 
or  overgrown,  uncut 
field  with  lots  of 
ground  cover  is  po- 
tential wintering  ter- 
ritory for  a flock  of 
j uncos. 

During  winter 
nights  they  roost  in 
dense  boughs  of  ev- 
ergreen trees  to  re- 
duce exposure  to  cold  night  air  and 
penetrating  breezes.  Juncos  and  other 
small  winter  resident  birds  must  con- 
sume enough  calories  during  the  day 
in  order  to  survive  the  night.  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  their  insulating  layers 
of  feathers  conserve  body  heat. 

Juncos  and  their  fellow  wintering 
species  can  withstand  extremely  cold 
temperatures  as  long  as  food  is  avail- 
able. They  forage  actively,  even  in 
sub-zero  cold.  Wind  is  a far  greater 
threat  to  the  birds  than  is  low  tempera- 
ture. 

Like  all  animals,  birds  lose  heat 
quickly  to  moving  air.  If  the  wind  is 
too  strong,  birds  may  stop  feeding  and 
seek  shelter  in  brush  or  woodland, 
anything  that  might  break  up  cold  air 
currents.  Therein  lies  a catch:  If  it’s 
windy,  birds  may  lose  calories  to  the 
point  they  must  feed  again,  which  fur- 
ther exposes  them  to  chilling  winds. 

At  bird  feeders  in  suburban  and 
rural  areas,  juncos  are  among  the  most 
reliable  customers.  Like  most  sparrows, 
juncos  are  primarily  ground  feeders, 
sorting  through  spillage  from  hanging 
feeders  or  eating  seeds  spread  directly 


on  the  ground. 

Juncos  start  early. 
They  are  usually  the 
first  birds  I see  in  the 
gloomy  twilight  of  the 
winter  morning, 
creeping  out  from 
nearby  cover,  their 
dark  backs  barely  dis- 
cernible, scratching 
and  pecking  at  tidbits 
on  the  ground. 

J uncos  readily  con- 
sume cracked  corn 
and  bits  of  sunflower 
kernels  from  seeds  al- 
ready opened  by  other 
birds  with  stronger  bills.  They’re  fond 
of  white  or  red  millet,  which  has  small 
seeds  well-suited  to  the  rather  modest 
bill  of  the  junco. 

Juncos  also  like  “bird  pudding,”  a 
combination  of  beef  suet,  peanut  but- 
ter, oatmeal  and  cornmeal.  The  high 
caloric  content  of  the  suet  and  peanut 
butter  helps  fuel  the  metabolic  fires 
against  frigid  temperatures. 

I usually  put  millet  directly  onto 
the  ground  or  packed  snow  so  the 
juncos  can  feed  naturally,  scattering 
the  seeds  over  a wide  area  to  reduce 
competition.  Scattering  the  seeds  also 
disperses  bird  droppings  over  a larger 
area,  thereby  minimizing  the  possibil- 
ity of  spreading  parasites  throughout 
the  flock. 

On  a typical  winter  day  I may  see  30 
or  more  juncos  in  my  feeding  area. 
They  don’t  stay  all  day.  Groups  come 
and  go,  alternating  between  my  hand- 
outs and  natural  feeding  areas  nearby. 
Unfortunately  for  the  juncos,  some 
are  destined  to  become  meals  for  the 
sharp-shinned  hawk  that  has  wintered 
here  for  the  last  three  years. 

I have  often  wondered  if  some  of 


JUNCOS  have  a dark  gray  head, 
back,  wings  and  upper  breast, 
contrasting  with  a white  belly. 
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the  j uncos  that  come 
to  my  feeders  each  au- 
tumn are  veterans 
from  previous  sea- 
sons. According  to 
John  V.  Dennis,  au- 
thor of  A Complete 
Guide  to  Bird  Feeding, 
rhe  answer  is  yes.  He 
captured  j uncos  at  his 
feeder  and  banded 
them  with  identifica- 
tion  bracelets  on 
their  legs.  In  subse- 
quent years  he  fre- 
quently recaptured 
banded  birds. 

After  surviving  the  perils  and  inex- 
perience of  their  first  year,  juncos  have 
a good  chance  of  living  for  several 
more  years.  They  establish  habits  and 
routines  just  like  humans.  They  re- 
member rhe  locations  of  reliable  food 
sources,  especially  during  the  meager 
days  of  winter.  It’s  a good  bet  that 
many  of  the  juncos,  chickadees,  wood- 
peckers and  other  birds  at  your  feeder 
have  feasted  there  before. 

While  juncos  are  regularly  seen 
across  the  state  during  the  winter,  they 
seemingly  disappear  come  late  spring 
and  early  summer.  They  do  not  leave 
the  state  entirely,  although  most  do 
migrate  north  of  here. 

But  many  do  stay  to  breed  in  our 
northern,  mountainous  counties.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pennsylvania  Atlas  of 
Breeding  Birds,  juncos  breed  across  the 
northern  tier  counties  and  down 
through  the  central  mountains  of  the 
state,  into  Clarion  County  in  the  west 
and  Schuykill  County  in  the  east.  They 
breed  in  Centre  County,  in  the 
southcentral  mountains,  and  down  the 
Laurel  Highlands  ridges  to  Maryland. 

Researchers  surveying  the  state  for 


the  bird  atlas  found 
most  junco  nests  in 
cool,  moist  ravines  or 
valleys,  often  in  the 
hemlock-rhododen- 
dron-laurel  commu- 
nity. Usually  there  is 
abundant  ground 
cover  (ferns,  for  in- 
stance) and  often  the 
nest  is  in  an  area  lit- 
tered with  decaying 
logs  and  moss-cov- 
ered rocks. 

Although  the 
junco  prefers  forested 
nesting  sites,  its  nests 
are  often  located  near  a break  in  the 
canopy.  The  nests  are  usually  on  the 
ground,  often  tucked  into  a bank  along 
an  old  logging  road  or  a streambank. 
Sometimes  nests  are  built  in  the  root 
ball  of  an  upturned  tree  or  under  an 
overhanging  rock  ledge.  The  nest  is 
constructed  from  twigs,  pine  needles 
and  bark  strips,  and  it  may  be  lined 
with  green  grasses  or  deer  hair. 

Juncos  usually  lay  four  or  five  eggs, 
which  are  white  to  green  with  brown 
spots.  Some  junco  pairs  nest  twice. 
Active  nests  have  been  found  from 
late  April  to  late  August,  according  to 
Robert  Mulvihill’s  account  in  the 
breeding  bird  atlas. 

In  summer,  juncos  eat  weed  seeds 
and  increasing  amounts  of  insect  ma- 
terial, which  provides  an  important 
source  of  protein  for  growing  young. 

Birders  out  beating  the  bushes  for 
less  common  wintering  species  tend 
to  tune  out  the  junco,  its  very  abun- 
dance causing  us  to  overlook  it.  We 
sometimes  forget  to  appreciate  its  el- 
egant beauty,  and  its  ability  to  with- 
stand the  test  of  winter  that  has  earned 
it  the  nickname  “snowbird.” 


constantly  forage  for  food  in 
winter  to  maintain  body  heat. 
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Long  Hunter 
of  Long  Ago 

The  Pennsylvania  of  the  1 760s  is  where  it’s  at 
for  James  Moore , who  dons  the  trappings  of 
our  hunting  forefathers  for  his  outings. 


RACCOONS  and  skunks  have 
- walked  over  him.  Once  a fox 
took  up  station  just  beyond  the 
light  of  his  fire,  started  barking  and 
refused  to  leave.  Another  time, 
when  he  was  checking  a raccoon 
set,  a buck  appeared  and  challenged 
him  with  snorts  and  stomps  until  he 
stood  and  the  deer  realized  it  had 
made  a terrible  mistake  and  fled. 

Then  there  was  the  night  he 
snored  into  the  face  of  a feeding 
deer.  It  was  hard  to  say  who  was 
more  startled  that  time. 


By  Mike  Sajna 


But  none 
of  those  en- 


counters,  nor 
any  of  the  doz- 
ens of  others 
that  James  Moore  of  Crabtree, 
Westmoreland  County,  has  had 
with  wild  animals  over  the  past 
decade,  compare  to  what  happened 
to  him  one  day  in  Potter  County. 

“That  one  really  rattled  me,”  he 
says.  Moore  was  out  checking  fox 
sets.  He  was  working  over  a set  in  a 
small  meadow  when  he  heard  some- 
thing crashing  through  the  brush 
on  the  mountain  above  him. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  a bear. 
Then  two  deer  emerged  from  the 
woods,  a rutting  whitetail  buck 
chasing  a doe. 


Crouched  low,  Moore  watched  the  two 
deer  run  up  and  down  the  mountain  until 
the  doe  spotted  him  and  stopped.  Wonder- 
ing how  they  might  react,  Moore  snorted 
and  stomped  the  ground.  That  was  a mis- 
take. The  buck  was  “all  perked  up.”  He 
took  the  snorts  and  stomps  as  a challenge. 
“He  was  maybe  50  yards  away  and  came 
charging  right  at  me,  head  down,”  Moore 
remembers. 

Moore  began  jumping  up  and  down, 
waving  his  arms  and  shouting.  But  the  buck 
paid  no  attention  and  kept  on  in  a head- 
long rush.  “That  deer  wasn’t  stopping,” 
Moore  says.  “He  was  coming  to  get  me.” 

When  it  was  only  10  yards  away,  the 
buck  realized  the  creature  in  front  of  him 
was  a human  and  put  on  the  brakes.  “When 
he  did,  he  slipped  on  his  side,”  Moore 
recalls.  “He  was  on  his  side  kicking  and 
pawing  at  the  ground . He  finally  got  up  and 
took  off.” 

Wildlife  encounters  like  Moore  has 
known  are  rare  for  most  hunters  today  but, 
if  literature  from  the  past  is  to  be  believed, 
they  were  comparatively  common  for  hunt- 
ers in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Philip 
Tome,  who  hunted  northern  Pennsylvania 
starting  in  1790s,  writes  about  them  in 
Pioneer  Life  or  Thirty  Years  a Hunter,  as  does 
E.N.  Woodcock,  who  hunted  Potter 
County  after  the  Civil  War,  in  Fifty  Years  a 
Hunter  and  Trapper. 

Meshach  Browning,  who  roamed  south- 
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western  Pennsylvania  around  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  19th  century  and  wrote  Forty- 
Four  Years  in  the  Life  of  a Hunter  fought  such 
a memorable  battle  with  a buck  in  the 
Youghiogheny  River  that  Currier  &.  Ives 
immortalized  it  in  a print. 

There  are  a many  reasons  why  modern 
hunters  seem  to  have  fewer  close  encoun- 
ters with  wildlife  than  their  ancestors.  Chief 
among  them  is  that  they  generally  live 
farther  from  the  woods  and  spend  far  less 
time  in  the  field  than  their  ancestors. 

The  old-timers  usually  lived  in  cabins  in 
the  wilderness  or  on  family  farms  surrounded 
by  forests.  They  would  begin  hunting  in 
October  and  continue  until  February  or 
March,  which  is  one  reason  why  the  white- 
tail  was  nearly  driven  to  extinction  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  eastern  woodland  elk  no 
longer  exists. 

For  Moore,  all  of  his  hunting  trips  are  at 
least  three  days  long,  during  which  he  never 
leaves  the  woods.  But  Moore  believes  the 
main  reason  he’s  gotten  so  intimate  with 
wildlife  is  his  clothing.  When  he  enters  the 
woods,  he’s  dressed  as  a Pennsylvania  long 
hunter  from  the  1760s  — all-natural  ma- 
terials such  as  homespun  wool,  flax  linen 
and  Indian-tanned  hide. 

“The  clothes  also  never  get  washed  un- 
less they  are  washed  by  the  rain,  because 
that  is  what  the  pioneers  did,”  he  notes. 
“They  wore  their  clothes  out  quick,  so  they 
weren’t  worried  about  washing. 

“I  will  air  them  out  by  hanging  them  on 
brush,”  he  quickly  adds.  “And  if  they  start 
to  smell  I’ll  stand  over  the  smoke  from  the 
fire.  But  that’s  it.” 

Why  Moore,  a 31 -year-old  technician 
for  a giant  machine  tool  manufacturer,  has 
chosen  to  forsake  polypropylene  and 
GoreTex  for  moccasins  smeared  with  bear 
grease  and  leather  leggings  dyed  with  wal- 
nuts goes  back  to  his  childhood  when  he 
became  fascinated  with  Native  Americans 
and  pioneer  life.  Then,  in  1983,  a friend 
introduced  him  to  muzzleloaders. 


“It  progressed  from  there  to 
where  1 wanted  to  start  dressing 
and  be  like  they  were  back  then,” 
he  explains.  “One  thing  led  to  an- 
other, until  I reached  the  point 
where  I now  try  to  document  every- 
thing I wear  and  do.” 

Moore  set  his  focus  on  the  1760s 
because  that  was  the  frontier  pe- 
riod for  western  Pennsylvania,  the 
time  when  Fort  Pitt  was  Great 
Britain’s  “Gibraltar  of  the  West” 


MOORE'S  outfit  is  based  on  what  fron- 
tiersmen wore  in  the  Pennsylvania  of  the 


mid-1 700s 

and  long  hunters  kept  his  majesty’s 
troops  supplied  with  fresh  game. 
He  says  many  people  are  into  reen- 
acting a historical  period,  but  most 
stick  to  life  in  forts  and  camps.  Only 
a small  percentage  actually  goes 
into  the  woods  and  attempts  to  live 
like  the  hunters  and  scouts  did. 

“Most  reenactors  are  interested 
in  history,  but  that’s  all  the  farther 
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they  take  it,”  Moore  says.  “They’ll 
wear  the  clothing,  but  maybe  it  is 
commercially  tanned,  instead  of 
Indian  brain-tanned  like  the  real 
long  hunters.” 

The  hides  Moore  uses  for  his 
clothing  come  from  Cree  Indians 
in  Canada  who  tan  them  using  deer 
or  moose  brains  and  smoke  that 
makes  leather  as  soft  as  flannel. 
Moore  himself  darkens  the  honey- 
colored  hides  with  a dye  he  makes 
by  boiling  walnuts  in  a kettle  of 
water.  Then  he  cuts  and  sews  the 
hides  into  leggings  and  moccasins 
based  on  designs  from  the  1760s. 


MOORE'S  gear  is  as  sparse  and  authentic  as 
his  clothing:  a sack  of  dried  ground  corn,  a 
ladle  and  mold  for  casting  bullets,  knife, 
pot  and  a small  can  of  touchwood. 

In  warm  weather,  Moore  wears  a 
knee-length  shirt  made  from  home- 
spun linen  obtained  from  flax.  He 
cinches  the  shirt  at  his  waist  with  a 
belt,  adds  leather  leggings,  thin  wool 
socks,  moccasins  and  a wool  breech 
cloth  that  he  insists  does  not  itch. 

His  winter  outfit  consists  of 
heavy  wool  socks  and  mittens,  wool 
leggings  and  wool  shirt  that  he  wears 
over  his  usual  leather  leggings  and 
linen  shirt.  All  of  his  winter  cloth- 
ing is  made  with  undyed,  hand- 
knitted  wool  from  Lincoln  sheep, 
which  was  the  predominant  sheep 
of  the  period.  Its  color  is  known  as 


“sheep  gray”  or  “steel  gray,”  and  blends  as 
well,  or  better,  with  the  woods  as  any  mod- 
ern camouflage  design. 

Of  course,  Moore  adds  a fluorescent 
orange  hat  and  vest  to  his  outfit  when  it’s 
required  by  game  law.  Without  the  orange, 
he  so  closely  resembles  the  color  of  a deer 
that  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  has 
been  challenged  by  bucks.  The  illusion  is 
even  more  convincing  when  he’s  bent  over 
to  resemble  the  outline  of  a deer. 

For  sleeping  in  the  field,  Moore  uses  a 
6x8-foot  blanket  made  from  two  pieces  of 
wool  cloth  39  inches  wide  — the  widest 
cloth  available  in  the  1760s  — and  sewn 
together.  Like  original  blankets,  it  carries 
“trader  points,”  black  slashes  that  denote 
its  value  in  beaver  pelts.  A blanket  such  as 
Moore’s  would  have  cost  four  pelts. 

On  his  back,  rolled  up  in  his  blanket  and 
tied  with  a “tump  line”  that  goes  across  the 
forehead  or  over  the  shoulders,  he  carries  a 
small  copper  pot  lined  with  tin,  a sack  of 
dried  corn,  and  two  extra  pairs  of  mocca- 
sins and  wool  socks.  The  moccasins  he 
treats  once  a year  with  bear  grease  he  has 
rendered  himself  from  black  bear  fat,  but 
they  still  never  stay  dry. 

“It’s  just  a better  way  of  going  barefoot, 
as  they  said  back  then,”  he  notes. 

He  prefers  hunting  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  20  degrees  or  lower  because  every- 
thing is  frozen  and  his  feet  stay  dry.  He  says 
the  loose  fit  of  the  moccasins  allows  the 
blood  to  circulate  and  keeps  his  feet  warm. 

When  hunting,  Moore’s  food  for  an 
entire  day  consists  of  a handful  of  dried, 
rough-ground  corn  that  he  mixes  with  a 
little  maple  sugar  and  boils  in  water.  Occa- 
sionally, he  will  spice  up  his  corn  with 
berries,  walnuts,  a little  dried  meat  or  a bit 
of  semi-sweet  chocolate,  which  was  a big 
trade  item  on  the  frontier. 

“The  Indian  warriors,  when  they  were 
on  the  warpath,  would  take  corn  they 
parched  in  a fire  until  it  popped,”  he  says. 
“Then  they  would  crush  it  up  and  stuff  it 
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into  leather  sacks  they  carried  around  their 
waists.  They  would  take  a handful  of  that 
and  mix  it  with  water,  or  eat  it  and  then 
drink  water,  and  it  would  swell  in  their 
stomachs  so  they  weren’t  hungry  and  could 
go  and  go  and  go.” 

In  a hunting  sack  he  wears  slung  over  a 
shoulder,  Moore  carries  spare  flints,  linen 
patches,  leather  tongs,  a period  screwdriver 
for  repairing  his  rifle,  a mold  for  casting 
balls,  and  a ladle  and  block  of  lead  modeled 
after  one  found  at  Fort  Ligonier.  The  origi- 
nal long  hunters  carried  a ladle  and  block  of 
lead  to  mold  their  own  musket  balls  be- 
cause ready  made  balls  were  difficult  to 
obtain  on  the  frontier. 

To  clean  and  lubricate  his  rifle,  he  uses 
bear  grease  and  “tow,”  a byproduct  from 
spinning  linen.  “A  lot  of  people  today  use 
cotton  material  or  linen  to  clean  their 
guns,”  Moore  says.  “They  didn’t  use  that 
back  then.  Maybe  in  the  settlements  they 
used  the  scrapings  of  the  linen,  but  not  out 
in  the  wild.  Cloth  was  precious.” 

For  building  a fire,  Moore  carries  flint, 
steel  and  a small  can  of  “touchwood,”  rot- 
ten wood  or  dried  fungus  that  he  cuts  into 
thin  slices  and  chars.  He  uses  charred  wood 
because  it  is  quicker  to  catch  a spark  than 
even  roughened  wood.  He  makes  his  fires 
by  striking  a spark  into  the  can  of  touch- 
wood, and  then  picking  out  whatever  piece 
that  catches.  He  used  to  try  to  direct  sparks 
onto  a single  piece  of  touchwood,  but  that 
proved  almost  impossible. 

Other  equipment  Moore  carries  includes 
a leather  canteen  (sometimes  a copper  one 
as  well),  a hand-forged  knife  and  axe,  a 
supply  of  cord  he  makes  from  hemp  or  the 
inner  hark  of  various  trees,  and  glasses 
copied  from  a design  in  use  during  the  1 8th 
century.  Excluding  his  rifle,  the  total  weight 
of  his  gear  is  about  1 0 pounds,  including  six 
pounds  of  blanket. 

Since  all  of  his  equipment  is  hand- 
made, one-of-a-kind,  Moore  has  found  try- 
ing to  recreate  the  1760s  to  be  expensive. 


His  blanket,  for  example,  costs 
$22  5;  rifle,  $1,200;  linen  shirt,  $100; 
wool  shirt,  $250;  and  the  hides  he 
buys  from  the  Cree  Indians  about 
$250. 

Over  the  years,  Moore  has 
hunted  as  a long  hunter  for  deer, 
turkey,  squirrel,  rabbit,  bear, 
groundhog  and  grouse.  After  deer, 
he  likes  squirrel  and  grouse  hunting 
best  because  of  the  skill  required  to 
take  those  species  with  a flintlock 
loaded  with  a single  ball.  Grouse, 
he  says,  are  the  most  difficult  of  all 
game  animals  he  has  hunted  as  a 
long  hunter. 


TOUCHWOOD,  rotten  wood  or  dried 
fungus,  is  Moore's  fire  starter.  He  strikes 
sparks  from  flint  and  steel  into  a can  of  it, 
and  picks  out  whatever  catches  fire. 

“You’ve  got  to  catch  them  sit- 
ting in  the  pines,”  he  explains.  “A 
lot  more  get  away  than  get  shot  at. 
They’re  a real  challenge.  You’re 
stalking  continuously.  You’re  mov- 
ing very  slowly  and  searching  the 
trees,  looking  at  the  limbs  for  a dark 
spot.  It’s  quite  an  experience.” 

And  getting  better  all  the  time. 

Moore  says  he  has  reached  the  point 
now  where  the  1 8th  century  begins 
to  take  over  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
woods.  “Pennsylvania  is  so  rich,” 
he  adds.  “The  more  I learn  about 
this  stuff  the  more  I know  I don’t 
know.”  □ 
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Hawthorn 


ENYONE  who  \ has  hunted  has  met  the  hawthorn  tree. 

Some  have  'struggled  through  their  sharp  thorns  more 
than  others:  Many  a hunter’s  dedication  is  gauged  hy  the 
number  of  scratches,  puncture  wounds,  and  tears  the  tree  has 
inflicted  on  a hunting  jacket.  The  horizontal  branches  stah  out 
in  zigzag  patterns.  The  thorns  seem  countless  on  the  twigs,  and 
are  sharper  than  cock-spurs.  Even  the  leaves  are  jagged  along 
the  edges. 

The  hawthorns  - the  only  By  Karl  ).  Power 

heavily-thorned  tree  with  sharply-  Illustrations  by  Marie  Brummett 
toothed,  single  leaves  — are 

distinctive  as  a group,  hut  individual  species  within  the  group 
are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  one  another.  Natural 
hybridization  — spurred  by  the  clearing  of  land  for  agricul- 
ture — has  led  to  thousands  of  unique  species,  many  of  which 
aren’t  listed  in  botany  books.  They  are  flowering  and  fruiting 
trees  that  offer  a tremendous  benefit  to  many  different  wild 
birds  and  animals. 

Hawthorns  are  prolific,  taking  over  retired  pastures  and 
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cultivated  fields.  It  is  a slow-growing  tree  with  hard,  durable  wood, 
fragrant  flowers  and  colorful  fruit.  The  wood  is  difficult  to  split  for 
kindling  because  of  the  coarse  grain,  hut  the  heat  from  a hawthorn 
campfire  will  last  throughout  the  night.  The  fruits  have  a value  to 
humans  as  well  as  well  as  wildlife;  their  unique  flavor  that  makes 
an  excellent  jelly  for  a piece  of  breakfast  toast.  Hawthorn  leaves 
also  become  a great  contributor  to  the  autumn  leaf  splendor,  with 
their  bright  yellow,  orange  and  red  colors. 

Hawthorn  fruit  is  of  great  importance  to  many  wildlife  species. 
The  small  apples  hang  tenaciously  to  the  branches  through  the 
winter  months,  long  after  the  leaves  have  dropped  to  the  forest 
floor.  Deer,  turkey,  grouse,  rabbits  and  a variety  of  fruit-eating  birds 
and  rodents  depend  on  the  hawthorn’s  bounty. 

Hawthorn  trees  also  provide  excellent  cover;  they  are  citadels 
for  many  songbirds,  including  goldfinch,  cardinals,  cedar  waxwings, 
robins,  and  many  others.  Rabbits  and  squirrels  feed  beneath  them 
without  much  threat  from  avian  predators.  However,  the  red  and 
gray  fox  often  lay  waiting  for  a quick  meal  in  the  thick,  low- 

hanging  branches.  Deer 
use  hawthorn  stands  for 
escape  routes.  □ 


AS  A CROUP,  hawthorns  are  so  variable 
that  scientists  can't  agree  on  how  many 
kinds  or  species  there  actually  are.  More 
than  a hundred  may  be  found  in 
Pennsylvania  alone.  Fortunately  there  is 
little  reason  to  differentiate  hawthorns 
into  species. 

Hawthorns  are  found  in  reverting 
farmlands,  fencerows  and  clearings.  They 
often  form  dense  thickets,  which  make 
great  cover  for  all  sorts  of  wildlife.  As  a 
wildlife  food  source,  hawthorns  are 
probably  most  valuable  in  winter,  when 
their  persistent  fruits  can  often  be  found 
still  hanging  through  the  coldest  weather. 
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Vanishing  Act 

Excerpt  from  the  upcoming  book  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission:  100  Years  of  Conservation.  As  the 
state's  population  grew,  once  seemingly  endless 
resources  began  to  disappear. 


WITH  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia  and  other  commu- 
nities growing  with  each  passing  year, 
Pennsylvania  was  quickly  developing 
population  centers  along  its  key  trans- 
portation rivers.  A stagecoach  line  link- 
ing Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  was  run- 
ning by  1804,  and  canals  and  railroads 
were  fast  replacing  the  horse  and  wagon. 

As  transportation  improved  and  civi- 
lization spread,  market  hunting  — the 
practice  of  killing  and  then  selling  wild- 
life — became  a booming  business,  and 

the  fur  trade,  too, 

was  lucrative. 


By  Joe  Kosack 


Some  of  the 
best  examples  of 
life  in  Penn’s  Woods  in  the  early  19th 
century  are  found  in  Philip  Tome’s,  Pio- 
neer Life  or  Thirty  Years  a Hunter,  a book 
about  how  he  made  his  living  as  a hunter 
and  trapper  in  northcentral  Pennsylva- 
nia in  the  early  1800s. 

Wolves  certainly  had  an  impact  on 
the  settlers’  lives.  Packs  of  them  preyed 
upon  sheep  and  other  livestock.  In  more 
remote  areas,  packs  reportedly  chased 
travelers  and  treed  them. 

“Many  men  have  been  overtaken  by 
night  at  a distance  from  home,  and 
sometimes  only  a short  distance,  and 
have  been  forced  to  climb  trees  to  get 
out  of  reach  of  wolves  and  sit  there  all 
night,”  Henry  B.  Plumb  wrote  in  his 
History  of  Hanover  Township  and  the 
Wyoming  Valley. 

“As  the  morning  sun  began  to  give  a 
little  light  the  wolves  would  sneak  off 


one  by  one  until  they  were  all  gone  and 
the  shivering  traveler  could  come  down 
and  go  home.” 

Men  like  Tome  regarded  wolves  as 
deer  hunting  allies  — until  wolf  boun- 
ties made  harvesting  them  a profitable 
undertaking.  Wolves  and  Tome’s  dogs 
frequently  hunted  together,  “.  . . some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other  ob- 
taining the  deer.” 

In  many  parts  of  the  state,  mountain 
lions  also  preyed  on  livestock  and  deer, 
prowled  around  cabins  and  occasionally 
followed  people.  The  big  cats  quickly 
became  unpopular;  mountain  lion  boun- 
ties first  surfaced  in  1 802 . Adults  brought 
$8,  juveniles,  $2.50. 

Panther  stories  are  common  in  19th 
century  Pennsylvania  writings.  Killing 
one  was  always  considered  doing  society 
a favor,  a feat  worthy  of  recognition.  But 
for  all  the  trouble  these  large  animals 
supposedly  caused,  there  is  not  one  au- 
thentic report  of  a Pennsylvania  moun- 
tain lion  attacking  anyone. 

The  bounties  being  offered  for  wolves 
and  panthers  made  the  hardships  asso- 
ciated with  hunting  them  worthwhile. 
Some  men  dug  pits  or  built  box  pens  or 
deadfalls.  Others  set  bear  traps,  hunted 
by  dens  or  used  live  animals  to  lure  the 
predators  to  within  shooting  range. 

As  the  1800s  unfolded,  the  increas- 
ing population  and  demand  for  meat 
began  to  take  its  toll  on  other  wildlife. 
Elk  were  gone  from  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  rare  west  of  the  Allegheny 
River  and  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
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Cumberland  mountains.  By  the  late 
1840s,  they  had  disappeared  from  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state  and  from 
the  Pocono  Plateau.  By  the  1850s,  what 
remained  of  Pennsylvania’s  once  mighty 
elk  population  was  limited  to  remote 
sections  of  the  northcentral. 

The  state’s  deer  herd  was  also  suffer- 
ing  from  largely  unregulated  hunting. 
Hunters  of  the  era  wrote  of  shooting 
three  deer  with  one  shot,  seven  in  a day, 
100  in  one  fall.  Techniques  varied  from 
jacklighting  (hunting  at  night  from  a 
boat  with  the  aid  of  a torch  smeared 
with  jack  pine  pitch,  hence  the  term)  to 
hunting  over  salt  licks  to  using  dogs. 
The  demand  for  venison 
was  always  high.  What 
pioneers  didn’t  sell  or 
barter,  they  salted  and 
jerked  for  themselves 
Concern  over  deer 
populations  grew  with 
each  passing  decade.  In 
the  Aug.  9, 1828,  issue  of 
The  Register  ofPennsylva - 
nia,  state  Senator  Will- 
iam G.  Hawkins  reported 
that  Potter  County  resi- 
dents had  circulated  a pe- 
tition calling  for  “passage 
of  a law  to  prevent  all 
persons,  except  actual 
residents  or  the  holders 
of  lands,  houses,  or  tenements,  in  the 
county  of  Potter,  from  killing  or  de- 
stroying any  deer  therein,  at  any  period 
of  the  year  whatsoever.  ...” 

A judiciary  committee  dismissed  the 
petition,  saying,  “To  give  the  residents, 
and  land  holders  of  Potter  County,  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  taking  and 
destroying  game  within  the  limits  of 
that  county  . . . would  be  one  step  to- 
wards destroying  that  equality  of  privi- 
lege which  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of 
this  country  to  enjoy.” 


By  the  late  1840s,  most  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  settled;  its  population  was 
about  three  million.  Industry  began  to 
take  hold:  coal,  iron,  timber,  textiles, 
charcoal.  Along  with  this  prosperity 
came  increasing  stress  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Creeks  began  to  turn  orange  from 
acid  mine  discharges.  Sewage  and  in- 
dustrial effluents  dumped  into  the  rivers 
were  beginning  to  kill  fish.  Razed  forest 
lands  were  eroding  away  and  wetlands 
were  being  filled  in. 

Improving  technology  increased  mar- 
ket hunters’  efficiency.  The  early  1800s 
brought  the  punt  gun,  a small  cannon 


PERHAPS  NO  event  in  history  so  graphically  illustrated  the  fragility 
of  wildlife  resources  as  did  the  extinction  of  the  passenger 
pigeon.  Once  numbering  in  the  millions,  the  birds  were  extensively 
hunted  and  trapped  for  commercial  markets  (note  the  huge  bale 
of  pigeons  in  drawing).  But  massive  deforestation,  begun  during 
the  late  1800s,  also  played  a significant  role  by  wiping  out 
passenger  pigeon  habitat. 


usually  mounted  on  the  bow  of  a boat 
and  capable  of  killing  100  ducks  with 
one  shot.  The  percussion  cap  muzzle- 
loader  began  taking  the  place  of  its  less 
dependable  flintlock  predecessor.  Steel 
traps  became  more  efficient. 

Furthermore,  railroad  systems  pro- 
vided hunters  a fast  way  to  get  game  to 
market  before  spoiling.  Railroad  com- 
panies also  bought  game  in  large  quan- 
tities for  workers  laying  track. 

In  the  1840s,  a flurry  of  legislative 
activity  relating  to  wildlife  began  in 
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Bettman  archives 


Harrisburg.  Deer  and  “small  insectivo 
rous  birds”  received  most  of  the  atten- 
tion. In  1 840,  a law  was  adopted  permit- 
ting only  Pennsylvanians  to  harvest  deer 
in  Monroe,  Pike  and  Wayne  counties. 
In  1848,  deer  hunting  with  dogs  was 
banned  in  Butler,  Carbon,  Dauphin, 
Elk,  Huntingdon,  Luzerne,  Mifflin, 
Monroe  and  Pike  counties. 

In  1841  the  movement  to  protect 
Pennsylvania’s  songbirds  began  in  sev- 
eral southeastern  counties.  That  year  it 
became  illegal  to  kill  small  insectivo- 
rous birds  from  April  1 to  Aug.  10  in 
Chester  County,  and  certain  townships 
of  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton  and  York  counties.  Two 
years  later,  it  was  unlawful  to  kill  “rob- 
ins, flickers,  bluebirds,  woodpeckers, 
thrush  and  other  insectivorous  birds”  in 
Allegheny  and  Franklin  counties. 

ENNSYL VANIA’S  WILDLIFE  got  a 

short  reprieve  when  America  plunged 
into  its  Civil  War,  but  not  even  the 
reduced  hunting  pressure  during  this 
period  could  help  some  species.  Their 
extinctions  were  simply  a matter  of  time. 

As  the  ink  dried  on  Lee’s  surrender 
papers  at  Appomattox  in  April  1865, 
Pennsylvania’s  last  few  native  elk  still 
• existed  in  Elk  and  Cameron  counties. 
But  within  two  years  the  last  one  was 
supposedly  killed  by  an  Indian  named 
Jim  Jacobs  not  far  from  St.  Marys. 

The  once  powerful  packs  of  wolves 
that  roamed  the  state  had  been  reduced 
to  singles  and  pairs.  And  because  wolves 
depend  on  numbers  to  hunt  large  game 
such  as  deer  and  elk  — whose  numbers 
were  also  dwindling  — they  soon  began 
taking  more  domestic  animals,  which 
brought  them  closer  to  civilization. 

Timber  wolves  were  shot  on  sight, 
and  the  last  one  is  believed  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  1890s. 

The  other  large  predator,  the  moun- 


tain lion,  was  also  still  present  in  the 
1 890s,  but  the  big  cat’s  populations  were 
limited  to  remote  areas.  The  last  bounty 
paid  for  a panther  was  in  1 886  in  Centre 
County. 

Waterfowl  was  also  suffering  from 
market  hunting.  In  1864  the  legislature 
adopted  a law  making  it  unlawful  to 
shoot  ducks  in  any  county  bordering  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries, 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays, 
between  April  1 and  Sept.l.  The  legis- 
lators established  other  waterfowl  sea- 
sons over  the  next  20  years,  but  they 
were  loosely  enforced. 

Punt  guns  were  made  illegal  for  wa- 
terfowl in  1873.  Ten  years  later,  it  was 
unlawful  to  chase  or  hunt  waterfowl  in 
any  “craft  or  boat  propelled  by  steam  or 
sails.”  None  of  the  efforts  worked, 
though,  because  no  one  was  enforcing 
the  law. 

The  General  Assembly  also  was  try- 
ing to  keep  songbirds  out  of  spaghetti 
sauces  and  potpies.  In  1873  the  state 
passed  a law  making  it  illegal  to  kill,  sell 
or  possess  any  insectivorous  bird  (at  a 
fine  of  $5  per  bird).  The  assembly  also 
made  it  illegal  to  disturb  nests  or  eggs  — 
subject  to  a $10  fine.  Exempt  from  both 
laws  were  “predatory  birds  as  are  de- 
structive of  game  or  insectivorous  birds.” 
Like  the  game  laws,  these  pieces  of  leg- 
islation did  little  to  help  their  intended 
targets. 

In  1869,  the  legislature  set  a new 
deer  season,  running  from  Sept.  1 to 
Dec.  3 1 . But  1 5 counties  were  exempted 
from  the  provision  because  they  had 
their  own  seasons  or  didn’t  permit  deer 
hunting. 

Four  years  later,  the  General  Assem- 
bly made  it  illegal  to  kill  deer  “when  in 
its  spotted  coat.”  In  1876,  deer  season 
was  shortened  from  four  to  three  months 
(Oct.  1 to  Dec.  31 ).  In  1895,  the  season 
went  to  just  two  months  (Oct.  15  to 
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Dec.  15)  as  whitetail  populations  con- 
tinued  to  decline. 

Deer  had  become  so  scarce  by  the 
end  of  the  century  that  people  began  to 
stop  hunting  them;  it  wasn’t  worth  the 
time.  At  first,  as  much  of  Pennsylvania’s 
wooded  landscape  became  agricultural 
and  residential  areas,  small  game  popu- 
lations — rabbits,  grouse  and  squirrels  — 
were  not  affected.  Good  small  game 
hunting  was  still  available  within  20 
miles  of  Philadelphia  as  late  as  the  1 860s. 
But  as  big  game  hunting  opportunities 
declined,  more  hunters  went  after  other 
species,  and  by  the  1880s  the  effects 
were  noticeable. 

The  General  Assembly’s  first  move 
was  to  pass  the  1885  Scalp  Act,  which 
placed  a 50-cent  bounty  on  weasels, 
mink,  gray  and  red  foxes,  and  all  hawks 
and  owls  — except  saw-whet,  screech 
and  barn  owls.  Public  response  was  over- 
whelming, and  people  quickly  began 
killing  large  numbers  of  predators.  But 
problems  soon  arose.  Fraudulent  claims 
were  widespread,  and  coffers  to  pay  the 
bounties  soon  dried  up.  Complaints 
about  rats  and  mice  escalated  as  hawks, 
owls  and  foxes  disappeared. 

By  1887,  the  state  legislature  had 
heard  enough  about  the  Scalp  Act’s 
shortcomings  and  repealed  it.  During 
the  two  years  of  the  act,  an  estimated 
180,000  birds  of  prey  were  killed.  Boun- 
ties were  not  placed  on  raptors  again 
until  1913. 

By  the  late  1880s,  many  hunters 
thought  the  state’s  game  populations 
had  bottomed  out.  The  talk  at  trap 
shoots  and  social  gatherings  frequently 
turned  to  the  need  for  good  game  laws 
and  someone  to  enforce  them. 

On  Aug.  22,  1890,  H.A.  Penrose, 
owner  of  Keystone  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  Corry,  which  made  clay  targets  and 
traps,  asked  several  influential  men  he 
knew  from  trap-shooting  circles  to  meet 


with  him  to  discuss  ways  to  help 
Pennsylvania’s  waning  game  popula- 
tions. They  agreed  to  establish  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  promoting  wild- 
life conservation  and  enforcing  game 
laws.  They  named  their  organization 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation. 

Theirs  was  just  another  group  that 
was  part  of  a growing  movement  in 
America  to  safeguard  wildlife  and  im- 
prove game  populations.  Men  like 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  editor  of  Forest  & Stream,  the 
country’s  most  popular  sportsman’s 
magazine,  were  already  busy  try- 
ing to  convince  government 
that  natural  resource 
conservation  was  vital. 

Penrose  and  his 
friends  realized  that, 
aside  from  market 
hunters  and  trap- 
pers, deforestation 
was  having  a pro- 
found effect  on  the 
state’s  wildlife,  as 
were  the  loss  and  deg- 


MEN  LIKE  Philip  Tome 
hunted  the  state  at  a time 
when  eastern  elk  and  cougars 
shared  the  forest  with  deer  and  bear. 


radation  of  wetlands,  and  water  pollu- 
tion. They  knew  important  breeding 
areas  were  being  ruined  by  agriculture 
and  development,  and  they  knew  ac- 
tion had  to  be  taken.  □ 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion: 100  Years  of  Conservation  will  be 
available  in  a matter  of  months . Watch  for 
announcements  in  future  issues  of  Game 
News.  The  book  examines  the  progression 
of  the  agency,  and  of  wildlife  conservation 
and  hunting.  Excerpted  this  month  is  Chap - 
ter  2 . 
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Goggle  Eyes 

I WAS  SO  SCARED  I wished  right  then 
Uncle  Boh  and  his  hound  had  stayed 
home  in  North  Carolina.  Instead,  he  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  maple  tree,  shining  his  flash' 
light  into  the  branches  over  my  head  and 
whooping  like  a one-man  cheering  section 
while  Old  Gyp  sat  on  her  haunches  with  her 
nose  skyward  and  howled  into  the  night. 

“Hyar  ’e  comes!” 

I looked  up,  and  sure  enough,  not  three  feet  above  my  head  was  the 
biggest  — and  first  — coon  I’d  ever  seen.  It  seemed  to  be  a mass  of  fur 
as  big  as  a bushel  basket  with  two  little  beady  eyes  whose  reflections 
were  blood  red.  I was  too  high  to  let  go  and  too  scared  to  stay  put,  yet 
I pressed  my  face  into  the  bark,  closed  both  eyes  and  hung  on  for  dear 
life. 

Uncle  Bob  had  come  into  the  Lehigh  station  that  morning,  stepping 
down  from  the  soot  encrusted  coach  with  the  sorriest  excuse  for  a hound 
dog  I’d  ever  seen. 

“Hyar,  boy ! ” he  said  as  he  tousled  my  already  disheveled  mop  of  hair. 
“How  we  doin’?” 

Had  it  been  anyone  except  Uncle  Bob,  I would  have  found  some  way 
to  get  even.  Because  if  there  was  anything  I hated,  it  was  to  have 
someone  tousle  my  hair  as  if  I was  a kid. 

With  Uncle  Bob  it  was  different.  For  him  I’d  walk  barefoot  through 
an  acre  of  wild  blackberries.  Because  when  Uncle  Bob  roused  himself 
down  out  of  those  North  Carolina  mountains  out  near  the  Tennessee 
border  and  came  all  the  way  up  here  to  Pennsylvania,  I knew  things 
would  never  be  the  same  again. 

“You  ready  to  go  coon  huntin’?”  he  asked. 

I grinned  with  a nod,  though  if  I’d  known  then  what  I learned  later, 
I probably  would  have  begged  off.  At  the  time  I thought  it  would  be  safe 
enough  because  the  rangy  bluetick  he  referred  to  as  Old  Gyp  didn’t  look 
as  if  she  had  enough  ambition  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  Even  during 
the  few  moments  we  stood  there  talking,  while  the  train  blew  steam  and 
dripped  water,  Old  Gyp  plopped  down  on  the  platform  and  went  to 
sleep.  Minutes  later  we  were  in  the  old  Model  T Ford,  Ma  and  Uncle 
Bob  up  front  and  Old  Gyp  stretched  out  on  the  back  seat.  I managed  to 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 
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hook  my  bottom  over  the  edge  of  the  back  seat  and  rest  my  elbows  on  the  back  of 
the  front  seat  for  the  long  ride  home  in  the  cold  October  rain  and  the  muddied  dirt 
road. 

By  nightfall  the  rain  had  slowed  to  a misty  drizzle,  and  as  soon  as  we  finished 
supper  Uncle  Bob  pulled  on  his  boots  and  picked  up  his  leash.  Old  Gyp  suddenly 
came  alive  like  she  had  been  stung  by  a hornet,  and  while  Uncle  Bob  tried  to  calm 
her  with  one  hand,  he  turned  to  Ma  and  asked  if  she  had  a taste  for  roast  coon. 

Ma  shook  her  head.  “They’re  too  fat  and  greasy,”  she  said.  “We  don’t  need  meat 
that  had.” 

Uncle  Boh  turned  to  me.  “Okay,  boy.  This  is  a fun  hunt.  Put  the  rifle  in  the 
corner." 

It  was  difficult  to  understand  such  reasoning,  but  I did  as  I was  told  and  we 
stepped  out  into  the  night. 

Coon  hunting  is  not  at  all  like  deer  hunting.  In  fact,  I’m  not  too  certain  that  coon 
hunters  have  both  oars  in  the  water.  But  back  then  I was  too  young  to  know  the 

tacts,  and  my  head  swelled  with  pride  when 
Uncle  Bob  handed  me  the  leash  and  said  I could 
lead  Old  Gyp  until  she  struck.  In  reality  that 
meant  that  I leaned  back  on  one  end  of  the  leash 
with  my  heels  dug  into  the  mud  while  Old  Gyp 
clawed  for  traction  on  all  four  corners  at  the 
other  end. 

This  wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad  if  Uncle  Bob 
had  turned  on  his  yard-long  flashlight  so  we 
could  see  where  we  were  going,  but  as  we  went  up 
the  orchard  hill  and  headed  toward  the  corn- 
field, he  explained  that  our  eyes  would  soon 
grow  accustomed  to  the  dark  and  that  the  flash- 
light would  only  spook  any  coon  that  happened 
to  be  around. 

We  led  Old  Gyp  along  the  edge  of  the  corn 
where  it  bordered  the  woods,  and  we’d  gone  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  field 
when  she  struck.  Her  nose  went  to  the  ground  like  a vacuum  cleaner  and  her  tail 
whipped  back  and  forth  like  a fire  hose  gone  wild.  Then  she  let  out  a howl  that  grew 
into  one  continuous  warble  and  took  off  on  a dead  run  through  the  corn. 

“Hang  on!”  Uncle  Bob  shouted. 

I tried  to  let  go  but  couldn’t  because  I’d  shoved  my  hand  through  the  loop  at  the 
end  of  the  leash  and  had  it  twisted  around  my  wrist.  So  Old  Gyp  dragged  me  belly 
down  across  the  corn  rows  until  Uncle  Bob  caught  up  and  turned  her  loose.  In  an 
instant  she  was  gone  and  the  night  began  to  fill  with  her  music. 

For  several  moments,  Uncle  Bob  and  I just  stood  there  in  the  cornfield  with  the 
rain  slashing  down  against  our  faces  and  listened  to  her  barking.  Pitch  black  or  not, 
the  night  was  alive,  and  soaked  as  I was  and  muddied  from  head  to  toe,  I felt  a 
lightness  in  my  belly  like  that  of  a parade  when  the  band  marches  past  playing  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  and  the  colors  are  snapping  in  the  breeze  and  people  are 
cheering. 

“Ain’t  it  beautiful?!”  Uncle  Bob  said.  “There  ain’t  nuthin’  can  compare  to  that.” 


IF  THERE  WAS  anything  I hated,  it 
was  having  my  hair  tousled.  Uncle 
Bob  could  get  away  with  it,  though. 
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And  then  we  took  off  on  a dead  run,  straight  up  the  side  of  the  Buckhorn,  with 
Old  Gyp’s  voice  fading  in  the  distance  as  she  went  over  the  top  and  down  the  other 
side  toward  Goose  Hollow. 

During  the  next  45  minutes  we  covered  as  much  distance  as  I’d  normally  cover 
in  half  a day  of  deer  hunting,  and  most  of  it  was  at  a half-run  through  a pitch  black 
rainy  night.  Every  once  in  awhile,  Uncle  Bob  would  let  out  a whoop  that  raised  the 
excitement  in  my  belly  as  we  clawed  through  brush  and  undergrowth. 

On  top  of  the  Buckhorn  we  stopped  and  listened. 

“Treed!”  Uncle  Bob  said. 

Far  below,  down  in  the  hollow,  Old  Gyp  made  the  night  vibrate  with  her  voice. 
It  had  a different  timbre  to  it  now,  a higher  pitch  of  excitement  that  rippled  through 
me  like  a flapping  canvas  in  a windstorm.  My  muscles  ached,  I was  bruised  and  my 
nose  hurt  where  I had  slammed  headlong  into  a tree.  But  the  quality  of  Old  Gyp’s 
bugling  voice  sent  an  electric  charge  through  me  that  erased  all  the  pains.  I knew 
I had  a grin  on  my  face  that  stretched  from  ear  to  ear,  and  though  I knew  Uncle  Bob 
couldn’t  see  it,  I also  knew  he  was  grinning  hack 
at  me. 

Then  we  were  off  again,  tearing  downhill 
through  brush  and  timber  into  the  depths  of 
Goose  Hollow.  Here  Gyp’s  voice  was  trapped 
between  the  mountains,  bouncing  back  and 
forth  and  gaining  in  strength  as  we  got  closer. 

We  were  within  a hundred  feet  when  Uncle  Bob 
turned  on  the  light  and  made  a tunnel  through 
the  darkness. 

It  didn’t  take  that  coon  three  seconds  to 
make  up  its  mind.  I heard  a crashing  of  branches 
as  it  jumped  from  a massive  hemlock,  and  in- 
stantly Old  Gyp  was  on  its  trail.  I heard  Uncle 
Bob  say  something  that  Ma  wouldn’t  have  liked, 
and  then  we  were  off  running  again  as  the  coon  led  us  through  an  area  of  hemlocks 
and  oaks  that  grew  between  the  forks  of  the  Goose  Hollow  creek.  Half  a mile 
beyond,  the  woods  ended  and  the  bottomland  farms  took  over. 

We  had  just  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  when  Old  Gyp’s  bugling  took  on  a 
higher  note,  and  I knew  she  had  the  coon  treed  again,  this  time  in  a sprawling  maple 
amid  a hedgerow  of  chokecherries  that  separated  a field  from  a cow  pasture.  On  the 
far  side  of  the  pasture,  yellow  lamplight  marked  the  presence  of  a farmhouse,  and 
a pair  of  family  dogs  joined  in  the  chorus. 

“We  got  ’im  this  time,”  Uncle  Bob  said  as  we  approached  the  tree.  “He  won’t 
jump  now  unless  he’s  pushed.” 

Then  he  looked  at  me  and  then  at  the  tree  and  then  hack  at  me. 

“You’re  a pretty  good  climber,  aren’t  you?” 

What  country  kid  would  ever  admit  to  being  otherwise?  I nodded  and  headed 
for  the  tree  as  Uncle  Bob  swept  it  with  the  beam  of  his  flashlight.  It  was  empty.  No 
reflection  of  beady  eyes  staring  back  at  us  and  no  hint  of  fur  showing  from  the 
backside  of  the  tree. 

“He’s  up  there,”  Uncle  Bob  said.  “Gyp  ain’t  never  wrong.” 


I HEARD  a crashing  of  branches  as  the 
coon  jumped  from  a massive  hemlock, 
and  Old  Gyp  was  instantly  on  the  trail. 
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So  I wrapped  my  arms  and  legs  around  the  rain-slick  trunk,  searching  for 
fingernail  holds  on  the  slippery  hark  until  1 finally  stood  on  the  first  limb  and  looked 
down  at  Uncle  Bob. 

“We  should’ve  brought  the  rifle,”  I said. 

Uncle  Bob  just  grinned.  “This  is  just  a fun  hunt,  remember?” 

I remembered,  and  started  going  on  up  the  tree,  lifting  and  hauling  myself  from 
one  limb  to  the  next,  wondering  where  all  the  fun  was  and  beginning  to  hope  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul  that  the  coon  had  long  since  departed. 

Thirty  feet  up  the  tree  grew  smaller  and  I began  to  think  that  if  the  coon  was  up 
there,  there  wasn’t  room  enough  for  both  of  us.  As  the  beam  of  light  probed  the 
branches  over  my  head,  I gave  an  honest  look  and  hollered  down  to  Uncle  Bob. 

“He  ain’t  up  here.  He  must’ve  jumped  again.” 

But  Uncle  Bob  was  determined.  “Gyp  says  he’s  up  there.” 

I looked  overhead  and  then  back  down  at  Uncle  Bob.  It  was  a long  way  to  the 
ground. 

“Tell  you  what,  boy.  There’s  a dead  branch  just  above  your  hand  there.  You  bust 
that  off  and  then  give  the  backside  of  the  tree  a couple  of  whacks  with  it.  That’ll 
stir  old  goggle  eyes.” 

As  long  as  I didn’t  have  to  go  any  higher,  I figured  I’d  be  safe  enough  doing  what 
Uncle  Bob  wanted.  So  while  hanging  on  with  my  left  hand,  I grasped  the  dead  stub 
with  my  right  and  gave  a sharp  heave. 

Dead  and  dried  for  years,  the  stub  snapped  like  a firecracker  and  I all  but  lost  my 
grip.  I let  the  stub  fall  and  grabbed  for  the  tree  again,  hanging  on  for  dear  life  while 
my  heart  pounded  its  way  up  into  my  throat. 

“Hyar  ’e  comes!” 

I looked  up.  Three  feet  above  my  head  was  the  only  coon  I’d  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
He  was  so  big  you  couldn’t  have  stuffed  him  in  a bushel  basket,  and  as  he  came  down 
the  tree  in  a rush,  his  beady  eyes  showed  blood  red  in  the  beam  of  light. 

I was  too  high  to  let  go  and  too  scared  to  hang  on,  yet  hang  on  I did  with  my  face 
pushed  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  so  hard  it  had  to  have  left  an  impression.  I tried  to 
yell  and  claw  but  couldn’t,  and  then  with  a rush  I felt  that  coon  claw  down  my 
backside  like  a Sherman  tank. 

Uncle  Bob  was  yelling,  Old  Gyp  was  bawling  like  she  had  a hot  poker  under  her 
tail,  and  the  dogs  at  the  farmhouse  on  the  other  side  of  the  pasture  were  setting  up 
a ruckus.  From  my  perch  in  the  tree,  I saw  a large  rectangle  of  lamplight  as  a door 
opened,  and  silhouetted  in  that  light  was  the  figure  of  a man  with  a shotgun. 
Whatever  he  might  have  said,  I was  too  far  away  to  hear,  but  I didn’t  waste  any  time 
getting  down  out  of  the  tree  and  running  off  into  the  night  again  with  Uncle  Bob. 

“You  shoulda  seen  it,”  he  said  later.  “That  coon  went  over  you  like  Genril  Lee 
went  over  McClellan  durin’  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  Funniest  thing  I ever  saw.” 

The  night  finally  quieted,  and  after  getting  Old  Gyp  back  on  the  leash,  we  made 
our  way  home,  tired,  wet  and  bruised,  yet  somehow  better  for  the  experience.  What 
I wouldn’t  give  today  to  hear  Old  Gyp’s  bugle  voice  just  once  more,  and  to  feel 
Uncle  Bob’s  hand  on  my  shoulder  as  we  walked  in  the  back  door  of  the  old 
homestead. 

“If  I was  able  to  have  a son,  boy,  I’d  want  ’im  just  like  you.” 

For  that,  I’d  have  climbed  every  tree  in  Goose  Hollow.  □ 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Never  Too  Early  to  Start 

Schuylkill  - While  patrolling  for 
poachers  late  one  night,  1 heard  a grouse 
drumming  nearby.  It  was  after  midnight 
and  the  temperature  was  about  30 
degrees.  The  following  week,  during  buck 
season,  several  hunters  reported  hearing 
turkeys  gobble. 

- W CO  Stephen  S.  Hower,  Pine  Grove 

Orange  in  Tree  Stands 

Clarion  - Last  deer  season,  my 
deputies  and  I cited  many  hunters  for 
failing  to  wear  fluorescent  orange.  Some 
were  hunting  from  tree  stands.  It’s  just  as 
important  for  tree  stand  hunters  to  be 
visible  as  it  is  for  those  who  hunt  from 
the  ground. 

- WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 


Bradford  - Over  the  years  the 
Commission  has  been  accused  of 
releasing  coyotes,  cougars  and  wolves  in 
the  state,  which,  of  course,  we  haven’t. 
Deputy  Charlie  Fox  heard  a topper  last 
fall  when  a hunter  he  checked  griped 
about  releasing  black  flies  to  help  control 
the  elm  spanworm. 

- WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 


Quick  Thinking? 

Erie  - A van  load  of  hunters  stopped 
by  my  house  one  Saturday  to  ask  if  they 
could  hunt  geese  there.  I told  them  that 
while  I did  allow  hunting  on  my  prop- 
erty,  the  county’s  goose  season  wasn’t 
open  yet.  One  hunter  argued  with  me, 
saying  the  season  was  open  and  that 
they’d  been  hunting  that  morning.  When 
I showed  him  the  regulations  that  said 
the  season  wouldn’t  open  until  two  days 
later,  he  became  puzzled.  I asked  him 
where  he’d  been  hunting,  and  after  a 
pause  he  replied,  “Crawford  County.” 

- W CO  Wayne  Lugaila,  Waterford 

V’  for  Dictionary 

Cumberland  — Sometimes  during  the 
peak  of  hunting  seasons,  we  get  so  busy 
it’s  hard  to  keep  things  straight.  I was 
working  in  my  office  and  needed  to  look 
up  a word.  I grabbed  my  dictionary  and 
began  looking  through  the  alphabetical 
listings.  It  took  me  a few  second  to 
realize  I was  holding  the  phone  book. 

- WCO  Jim  Binder,  Shippensbur g 

Problem  Solved 

Westmoreland  - A beehive  owner 
called  with  a bear  complaint.  He  said 
he’d  put  electric  fencing  around  his  hives 
but  that  it  wasn’t  deterring  the  bear.  I 
suggested  that  he  hang  bacon  strips, 
ensuring  that  the  bear  would  get  the 
message  about  the  fence.  The  next  day  I 
stopped  to  inspect  the  fence,  complete 
with  bacon  strips.  I was  just  finishing  up 
when  I found  the  fence  wasn’t  plugged 
in.  I plugged  it  in  and  left  a note  for  the 
man  to  call  if  he  had  further  problems;  I 
haven’t  heard  from  him  since. 

- WCO  Fred  M.  Merluzzi,  New  Stanton 
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Smart  Birds 

Farm  Game  Manager  Dave  Kaulen 
was  painting  boundary  lines  last  fall 
when  he  saw  nine  turkeys  ahead  of  him. 
Dave  watched  them  as  they  fed  and 
dusted.  The  woods  were  fairly  open,  and 
it’s  amazing  Dave  got  to  see  them  so 
well  — he  was  wearing  a blaze  orange 
safety  vest  and  carrying  a gallon  of  white 
paint.  I guess  the  turkeys  can  tell  the 
difference  between  a pamt  can  and  a 
shotgun. 

- LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Despicable 

Union  - Just  prior  to  bear  season  I got 
a report  about  a hear  caught  in  a snare 
near  the  Mule  Shanty  Trail  in  the  Hook 
Natural  Area  in  Hartley  Township.  A 
300-pound  male  bear  had  been  snared  by 
people  who  apparently  were  going  to 
come  and  shoot  it  once  the  season 
opened.  It  appeared  the  bear  had  been 
there  for  some  time,  and  the  area  was 
heavily  baited  with  fat,  cooking  grease, 
corn,  molasses  and  other  material.  This  is 
the  most  despicable  game  law  violation 
I’ve  ever  witnessed.  If  anyone  has 
information  regarding  this  case,  please 
call  the  Northcentral  Region  office.  A 
reward  is  being  offered  to  anyone  who 
gives  information  that  leads  to  a convic- 
tion of  those  responsible. 

- WCO  Bernie  Schmader,  Millmont 


Big  Mistake 

Huntingdon  - I was  called  to  assist 
LMO  Dave  Koppenhaver,  who’d  arrested 
a man  for  shooting  a buck  in  a Safety 
Zone.  Safety  Zone  violations  aren’t 
unusual,  but  it’s  not  often  that  they  occur 
right  in  front  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
Southcentral  Region  Office. 

- WCO  John  Roller,  Huntingdon 

The  Race  Is  On 

Luzerne  - Deputy  Rick  Davis  and 
Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Clyde  Warner  were  watching  a baited 
area  on  the  first  day  of  bear  season.  At 
first  it  didn’t  seem  like  anyone  was 
hunting  the  bait,  but  within  several 
minutes  two  men  showed  up  and  were 
arrested.  One  of  the  violators  admitted 
he  thought  the  officers  were  other 
hunters  trying  to  beat  them  to  their 
“hunting”  spot. 

- WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Drums 

It’s  Time 

Now’s  the  time  to  clean  out  your  nest 
boxes  or  put  up  new  ones  to  be  ready  for 
the  upcoming  spring  breeding  season. 
Nest  box  construction  and  maintenance 
is  a great  family  project,  and  kids  and 
parents  alike  can  learn  a lot  while  they 
provide  nesting  spaces  for  wildlife.  The 
agency’s  Woodworking  for  Wildlife  book, 
which  sells  for  only  $3,  is  a great  source 
of  ideas  for  nest  box  construction. 

- LMO  Bruce  C.  Metz,  Spinnerstown 

Da! 

Last  fall  I showed  eight  Russian 
conservationists  SGL  180,  and  explained 
our  land  management  and  law  enforce- 
ment programs.  Although  we  have  some 
cultural  diffences,  issues  such  anti- 
hunting  and  the  disregard  for  game  and 
environmental  laws  subjects  we  have  in 
common.  As  one  of  the  visitors  put  it, 
“We  are  all  hunters,  John.  We  know 
what  you  mean.” 

- LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus 
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Very  Purmy 

While  patrolling  SGL  190  in  Erie 
County,  I checked  several  sportsmen 
who  were  hunting  in  an  area  where  we’d 
just  completed  building  seven  shallow 
ponds.  They  asked  about  the  project, 
which  was  part  of  a cooperative  wetland 
restoration  program  with  the  federal 
government,  and  seemed  impressed  with 
the  work.  They  wanted  to  know  if  we 
now  called  the  area  the  “Ponde rosa.” 

- LMO  Pat  Anderson,  Titusville 


Out  on  a Limb 

Tioga  - Hunters’  wives  have  to  put 
up  with  a lot,  but  I witnessed  an  extreme 
case  in  small  game  season  when  I saw  a 
woman  climb  a tree  to  get  a squirrel  her 
husband  had  shot. 

- W CO  Steven  V.  Gehringer,  Mansfield 

Keep  ’Em  Guessing 

Forest  - Deputy  Sam  Hale  was 
stopped  outside  a local  sporting  goods 
store  by  an  Ohio  man.  After  answering 
several  questions,  Sam  jumped  into  his 
truck  to  leave,  whereupon  the  Ohioan 
asked  when  the  Commission  had 
switched  from  green  vehicles  to  bur- 
gundy  ones.  Instead  of  explaining  that  he 
was  driving  his  personal  truck,  Sam 
replied  with  a smile,  “We  switched  to 
this  color  as  soon  as  the  bad  guys  figured 
out  we  all  drive  green  trucks.” 

- IVCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 


Nice  Shootin’ 

Fulton  - My  deputies  deserve  a heap 
of  praise  for  their  shooting  at  our  annual 
state  shoot  last  year.  J im  Butts,  Andy 
Carbaugh,  Norm  Carr  and  I won  the 
four-man  team  match,  and  Coy  Hill  and 
Robert  Strait  captured  the  two-man  title. 
In  addition,  Carr  finished  first  among  the 
deputies  in  individual  competition,  and 
Hill  was  third.  These  men  worked  hard 
to  achieve  this  level  of  excellence,  and  1 
can’t  imagine  anyone  better  to  work,  or 
shoot,  with. 

- IVCO  Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg 

No 

Centre  — We  were  using  a decoy  to 
catch  roadhunters  when  a passenger  in 
one  of  the  vehicles  that  stopped  got  out 
and  fired  two  shots  at  the  decoy.  Depu- 
ties Plummer  Davidson  and  Denny 
Shultz  jumped  out  and  hollered  “Halt! 
Game  Commission.”  The  man  looked  up 
and  said  “There’s  a buck  standing  there. 
Can’t  I shoot  it?” 

- W CO  Robert. W.  Norbeck,  Pine  Glen 


Defense  Strategy? 

Monroe  - I was  amazed  to  find  cans, 
bottles  and  plastic  bags  inside  a nuisance 
beaver  dam  I was  opening.  But  I thought 
the  beavers  had  taken  their  “recycling”  a 
bit  far  when  I ripped  my  waders  on  a 
section  of  barbed  wire. 

- IVCO  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Sartonsville 
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Free  Health  Screenings 

Wyoming  - Tyler  Memorial  Hospital 
has  for  years  performed  free  health 
screenings  for  hunters.  Dozens  of  pro- 
fessionals and  volunteers  donate  their 
time  to  provide  blood  exams,  cholesterol 
tests,  EKGs,  nutrition  counseling  and 
other  services  to  area  sportsmen.  Last 
fall,  86  hunters  took  advantage  of  the 
program. 

- WCO  William  A.  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock 

Read  the  Digest 

LYCOMING  - We  spend  a considerable 
amount  of  time  explaining  to  game  law 
violators  that  the  regulation  they  just 
broke  is  found  in  the  digest  of  hunting 
and  trapping  regulations  that  comes  with 
their  hunting  license.  That  always  seems 
to  come  as  news  to  them.  Read  your 
digest;  it’s  published  so  you  can  be  a safe, 
ethical  and  law-abiding  hunter. 

- WCO  Dan  Marks,  Montoursville 


Outmanned  and  Outgunned 

While  patrolling  SGL  296  in  West- 
moreland County,  I spotted  eight  to  10 
men  dressed  in  full  camouflage  and 
carrying  semi-automatic  rifles.  Being  the 
opening  day  of  small  game  and  turkey 
season,  I thought  I was  about  to  make  a 
really  big  arrest.  It  turned  out,  though, 
that  the  men  were  National  Guardsmen 
on  maneuvers. 

- LMO  Barry  K.  Ray,  Rockwood 


Predatory  Rodents 

Mifflin  - Not  long  ago  I wrote  a Field 
Note  about  a chipmunk  that  killed  a 
mouse.  Now  I’ve  heard  about  a red 
squirrel  that  sits  on  top  of  bird  feeders. 
The  squirrel  waits  until  a bird  flies  in, 
then  lunges  out  and  kills  it. 

- WCO  T.A.  Marks,  Milroy 

Friendly  Visitor 

Montgomery  - Deputy  Paul  Hallman 
just  got  settled  in  for  a night  patrol  when 
a small  furry  animal  jumped  through  his 
open  truck  window  and  landed  on  his 
lap.  As  he  bailed  out  of  the  truck,  Paul 
had  visions  of  rabid  raccoons  and  other 
such  horrors,  but  he  looked  in  the  truck 
to  discover  a gray  house  cat  curled  up  on 
the  front  seat  of  his  truck. 

- WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Frederick 

Questionable  Approach 

Somerset  - I have  to  question 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  Coordinator 
Gary  Compton’s  approach  to  bear 
hunting.  Although  he  helped  me  pick  up 
a roadkilled  bear  just  above  his  house,  for 
bear  season  he  drove  to  his  Clinton 
County  bear  camp.  He  hunted  a day  and 
a half  without  seeing  anything  — except 
for  the  bear  tracks  he  found  on  his  truck 
camper  made  by  a bear  trying  to  get  at  a 
bag  of  garbage  on  top  of  the  camper. 

- WCO  John  O.  Smith,  Salisbury 

The  Easy  Way 

Jeff  Honeywell  and  his  son  hunted 
through  the  rain  and  fog  of  the  first  day 
of  buck  season,  but  in  the  afternoon  they 
decided  to  go  home  to  take  a break. 

After  lunch  and  a short  nap,  Jeff  decided 
to  hunt  behind  his  house  to  end  the  day. 
As  he  passed  his  open  garage  door,  he 
was  astonished  to  see  a dead  spike  buck 
lying  on  the  floor.  The  deer  had  appar- 
ently been  wounded  in  the  woods  and 
had  died  in  the  garage. 

- Land  Management  Supervisor 
Stephen  J.  Schweitzer,  Dallas 
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Bad  Move 

Tioga  - Three  hunters  were  surprised 
to  see  me  and  Deputy  David  Robinson  at 
7 a.m.  on  the  opening  day  of  buck 
season.  We  got  them  out  of  their  tree 
stands  and  cited  them  for  hunting  in  a 
Safety  Zone  and  for  nailing  up  tree  stands 
without  permission  from  the  landowner. 
The  landowner  in  this  case  was  me.  It’s 
bad  enough  that  people  break  the  law, 
but  to  do  it  on  a conservation  officer’s 
property? 

- WCO  Richard  J.  Shire,  Middlebury  Center 

They  Knew  Better 

Bradford  - Many  hunters  were 
surprised  last  deer  season  to  see  Game 
Commission  officers  checking  them  on 
their  stands,  many  of  which  were  far  from 
any  roads.  Not  all  were  glad  to  see  us: 

We  wrote  quite  a few  citations  for  failing 
to  wear  at  least  250  square  inches  of 
fluorescent  orange.  To  their  credit,  no 
one  got  really  mad  because  they  knew 
they  were  breaking  the  law. 

- WCO  Joseph  O.  Wenzel,  III,  Bear  Creek 

Additional  ID  Required 

Forest  - Every  year  we  check  hunters 
and  trappers  who  aren’t  carrying  any 
identification  other  than  their  hunting  or 
furtaking  licenses.  You  must  carry 
additional  identification  to  confirm  your 
identity;  failing  to  do  so  is  a violation 
that  could  cost  you  a $100  fine.  If  you’re 
afraid  of  losing  your  driver’s  license  or 
other  ID  while  afield,  photocopy  it  and 
keep  the  copy  with  your  hunting  or 
furtaking  license. 

- WCO  Brad  Myers,  Marienville 

Welcoming  Committees 

I normally  stock  pheasants  in  20 
separate  locations  on  SGL  223  in  Greene 
County.  This  year,  in  four  spots,  resident 
pheasants  flew  up  to  meet  the  birds  flying 
out  of  the  crates.  I haven’t  seen  this 
many  wild  pheasants  in  years. 

- LMO  Richard  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg 


Wrong  Place,  Wrong  Time 

Chester  - Two  rabbit  hunters  who  de- 
cided  to  ignore  Safety  Zones  were  hunting 
in  back  of  several  houses.  Little  did  they 
know  that  wildlife  conservation  officers 
from  two  counties  were  serving  a warrant  at 
one  of  the  houses.  I’ll  bet  the  hunters  were 
more  than  a little  surprised  when,  after 
shooting  a rabbit  right  behind  a house,  five 
WCOs  gave  them  their  undivided  atten- 
tion. 

- WCO  Mike  Doherty,  Wagontown 

On  the  Trail  in  G uatamala 

Mercer  - Deputy  Jerry  Shingle- 
decker’s  son,  who  is  serving  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Antigua,  Guatamala, 
turned  on  a television  and  was  surprised 
to  find  the  Game  Commission’s  “On  the 
Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears” 
airing.  I wonder  if  the  narration  was  in 
Spanish  or  subtitles. 

- WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville 

5trict  on  Safety 

Bradford  - When  I asked  a hunter  on 
the  opening  day  of  buck  season  if  I could 
check  his  firearm,  the  man  pushed  off  the 
safety  and  pulled  the  trigger.  I told  the 
man  I wanted  to  check  it  myself,  to 
which  he  replied:  “What’s  the  problem? 
That’s  how  I always  do  it.”  And  people 
wonder  why  we  strictly  enforce  safety 
regulations. 

- WCO  Richard  P.  Larnerd,  Warren  Center 
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Conservation  News 

Edited  by  J.  Scott  Rupp 


Seasons,  bag  limits 
proposed  for  1995-96 


New  fall  turkey  opportunities  may  open  for 
the  west  and  southeast;  muzzldoaders  may 
get  leg  up  on  bonus  deer  tags. 


FOLLOWING  a day  of  testimony 
on  Jan.  8 — most  of  which  con- 
cerned deer  and  deer  hunting  — from 
sportsmen  and  other  groups,  the  Com- 
missioners hammered  out  a slate  of 
seasons  and  bag  limits  proposals  for 
the  1995-96  license  year. 

Several  changes  could  increase 
hunting  opportunities.  Possibly  the 
most  significant  is  a proposal  to  insti- 
tute a six-day  fall  turkey  season  in 
Turkey  Management  Area  1,  much  of 
which  has  historically  been  closed  to 
the  either-sex  hunt. 

The  proposal  by  Commissioner 
Dennis  Fredericks  would  establish  a 
Monday  through  Saturday,  shotgun- 
only  fall  turkey  season  in  Area  1 . Fur- 
thermore, Area  1 would  he  expanded 
to  include  all  of  Erie  and  Crawford 
counties. 

Commissioner  Vernon  Shaffer  pro- 
posed that  a three-day,  shotgun-only 
fall  turkey  season  be  held  in  Area  9, 
which  has  not  been  open  to  fall  hunt- 
ing since  1983. 

The  Commissioners  stressed  that 
they  want  to  hear  hunters’  opinions  on 
these  changes.  Wildlife  Management 
Director  Cal  DuBrock  said  that  in 
both  cases  the  fall  hunt  would  come  at 
the  expense  of  spring  gobbler  season 
success. 

Two  important  changes  concern- 


ing the  issuance  of  antlerless  deer  li- 
censes were  also  proposed. 

In  an  effort  to  level  the  playing  field 
for  muzzleloader  hunters,  who  must 
give  up  their  antlerless  licenses,  it  was 
proposed  that  they  be  permitted  to 
apply  for  bonus  antlerless  deer  licenses 
two  days  before  other  hunters  get  the 
same  opportunity.  In  other  words, 
county  treasurers  would  begin  accept- 
ing antlerless  applications  from  flint- 
lock hunters  on  a Thursday  instead  of 
a Monday. 

The  staff  also  proposed  to  end  over- 
the-counter  sales  of  bonus  antlerless 
licenses.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
some  hunters  that  over-the-counter 
sales  unfairly  discriminate  against  those 
who  mail  in  their  applications. 

County  treasurers  also  support  the 
move  because  it  would  eliminate  the 
difficulties  caused  by,  in  some  cases, 
hundreds  of  people  clogging  county 
offices. 

Other  proposals  that  bring  changes 
from  past  years  include: 

♦ six  weeks  of  winter  rabbit  hunting, 
ending  Feb.  10; 

♦ closure  of  the  bobwhite  quail  sea- 
son; 

♦ elimination  of  the  late  antlerless 
whitetail  season  on  Deer  Damage 
Areas; 

♦ an  early  opener  for  mink  and  musk- 
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rat  trapping,  which  would  begin  N ov. 

18  instead  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Changes  were  proposed  for  the  bea- 
ver  trapping  season  as  well.  Bad 
weather  and  low  participation  in  re- 
cent  beaver  seasons  have  prevented 
the  agency  from  reaching  its  beaver 
harvest  goals. 

Commissioners  proposed  to  open 
beaver  season  a week  early,  on  Dec.  9, 
and  raise  the  season  limit  in  many 
zones.  Under  the  proposal,  Zones  1 , 2 
and  all  of  Zone  3 would  have  a season 
limit  of  40,  and  Zones  4 and  5 would 
have  a season  limit  of  10.  Zone  6’s 
season  limit  would  remain  at  six. 

Hunters  and  furtakers  are  encour- 
aged  to  make  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed seasons  and  hag  limits  for  the 
1 995-96  season.  The  Commission  will 
vote  on  final  adoption  of  these  propos- 
als at  its  April  18-19  meeting.  Mail 
comments  to  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 

The  January  Game  Commission 
public  meeting  on  seasons  and  hag 
limits  is  usually  well-attended,  and  this 
year  was  no  exception.  Throngs  of 
sportsmen  and  women  tilled  the  audi- 
torium seats  for  Sunday’s  public  com- 
ment session,  and  those  who  didn’t 
arrive  early  stood  at  the  back  doors  or 
crowded  into  the  aisles. 

It  was  Donald  C.  Madl’s  first  meet- 
ing as  the  agency’s  executive  director, 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Spock’s  first  meeting 
as  a Commissioner  (see  page  46).  Di- 
rector Madl  welcomed  the  assembly, 
saying  how'  pleased  he  was  that  so 
many  had  taken  the  time  to  attend.  He 
pledged  the  Game  Commission  would 
listen  to  what  hunters  and  trappers 
had  to  say. 

“W e remain  a science-based  agency, 
but  there  are  other  factors  that  must  be 
looked  at,”  he  told  the  crowd. 

In  the  spirit  of  gathering  input  from 


license  buyers,  Madl  an- 
nounced a series  of  public 
meetings  to  discuss  deer  man- 
agement, a much-needed 
hunting  license  increase  and 
the  Commission’s  strategic 
plan. 

Final  plans  for  this  month’s 
meetings  were  not  available 
at  press  time.  However,  Di- 
rector Madl  indicated  the 
meetings  would  be  held  in  or 
near  the  communities  of 
Meadville,  Clearfield,  Wil- 
liamsport, Wilkes-Barre/ 
Scranton,  Washington, 
Greenshurg,  Altoona,  York 
and  Pennfield.  Comments 
will  be  used  to  help  guide  the 
agency’s  decisions.  Watch 
local  papers  for  further  an- 
nouncement regarding  dates, 
places  and  times. 

Following  those  remarks 
and  announcements,  a pa- 
rade of  speakers  trooped  to 
the  podium.  In  all,  43 
people  — representing  orga- 
nized sporting,  professional 
and  business  groups,  as  well 
as  individuals  — entered 
their  comments  into  the 
record. 

Not  surprisingly,  most  of 
the  comments  centered 
around  deer.  What  some  may 
not  have  expected  was  that 
there  were  nearly  equal  num- 
bers of  those  who  thought 
there  were  too  few  deer  and 
those  who  believed  the 
agency  should  “stay  the 
course”  in  reducing  the  herd 
to  within  the  habitat’s  carry- 
ing capacity. 

Aside  from  individual  tes- 
timony concerning  white- 
tailed  deer,  Commissioners 
heard  two  presentations  in 
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which  deer  were  the  primary  focus. 

People  have  cited  myriad  reasons 
why  they  believe  there  are  too  few 
deer.  Law  Enforcement  Director  J.R. 
Fagan  places  much  of  the  blame  for  a 
perceived  lack  of  deer  in  some  areas 
squarely  on  poachers.  He  cited  several 
recent  cases  his  officers  had  worked  on 
or  were  currently  investigating. 

In  Cumberland  County,  one  man  is 
being  investigated  for  killing  20  bucks 
over  a three-year  period. 

In  Tioga  County,  nine  people  were 
charged  for  illegally  killing  20  deer 
(nearly  all  antlerless)  by  the  second 
day  of  buck  season. 

In  Dauphin  County,  six  people  were 
charged  for  illegally  killing  13  deer 
(see  p.  46). 

“T  aken  separately,  they  don’t  sound 
like  much,  hut  we  have  that  activity 
going  on  all  over  the  state,”  Fagan  said. 
“Simply  put,  in  some  places  people 
aren’t  seeing  deer  because  of  poach- 
ers. 

Dr.  Kim  C.  Steiner  of  Penn  State, 
coauthor  of  a report  on  Pennsylvania’s 
biodiversity,  viewed  the  issue  from  an- 
other angle.  His  research  has  shown 
the  white-tailed  deer’s  overriding  pres- 
ence in  the  commonwealth  is  having  a 
profound  effect  on  our  forests  and  the 
animals  that  live  there. 

For  instance,  his  research  shows 
that  deer  are  primarily  responsible  for 


the  lack  of  oak  tree  regeneration,  both 
through  feeding  on  acorns  and  brows- 
ing seedlings. 

“Not  many  people  noticed  it,  but  in 
the  1980s  the  dominant  tree  in  Penn- 
sylvania switched  from  red  oak  to  red 
maple,”  Dr.  Steiner  said.  “Red  maple 
doesn’t  provide  much  food  for  wild- 
life.” 

Dr.  Steiner  urged  the  Commission 
to  keep  the  deer  population  in  check 
so  the  forest  can  produce  flora  that  will 
support  a variety  of  wildlife. 

Commissioners  will  take  up  the  is- 
sue of  antlerless  deer  license  alloca- 
tions at  the  April  meeting,  which  like 
all  Game  Commission  meetings  is  open 
to  the  public. 

During  public  comment  at  the  J and- 
ary  meeting,  several  groups  called  for 
year-round  dog  training.  Currently, 
dog  training  season  is  restricted  to 
Aug.  1 to  March  3 1 , except  for  fox  and 
raccoon  hound  training,  which  may 
he  conducted  July  1 through  April  30. 

In  considering  the  request,  it  was 
brought  to  the  Commission’s  atten- 
tion that  the  dog  training  regulations 
are  the  province  of  the  state  legislature 
and  not  the  Game  Commission.  Com- 
missioner Edward  Vogue,  who  suc- 
ceeded Commissioner  Roy  Wagner  as 
president,  instructed  Director  Madl  to 
investigate  possible  options  to  change 
dog  training  seasons.  — JSR 


In  other  action  . . . 

♦ Election  of  officers.  Edward  L.  Vogue,  Jr.,  was  elected  as  president,  Dennis 
R.  Fredericks  as  vice  president,  and  Robert  J.  Gilford  as  secretary. 

♦ Early  goose  season.  The  Commission  proposed  to  recommend  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service  that  the  September  hunt  for  non-migrating  Canada 
geese  be  expanded  to  include  the  entire  state. 

♦ Sunday  hunting.  The  Commission  proposed  to  prohibit  Sunday  hunting 
on  commercial  regulated  shooting  grounds.  Action  by  the  state  legislature 
last  year  allowed  Sunday  hunting  on  non-commercial  regulated  shooting 
grounds,  which  require  a Game  Commission  permit. 
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♦ Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area.  A half-mile  nature  trail 
for  use  by  people  with  disabilities  has  been  completed,  with  a dedi- 
cation scheduled  for  this  spring.  The  asphalt  trail  leads  from  the 
visitors  center  to  a deck  overlooking  the  reservoir. 

♦ Land  acquisition.  Commissioners  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
approximately  $836,000  to  purchase  2,132  acres  for  the  game  lands 
system.  One  purchase  of  859  acres  in  Monroe  County  creates  a 
new  game  lands,  SGL  318.  The  former  Nature  Conservancy  tract, 
known  locally  as  Lost  Lakes,  is  located  in  Tobyhanna  Township. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Coleman  Estate  in  Lancaster  County  will 
add  1 ,055  acres  to  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area’s  SGL 
46.  This  acquisition  was  made  possible  through  the  Wildlands  Con- 
servancy and  through  Pittman-Robertson  funds.  Other  additions: 
SGL  95  in  Butler  County,  166  acres;  and  SGL  301  in  McKean 
County,  52  acres. 


Proposed*  seasons  — 1995-96 


Squirrel,  grouse 

Oct.  1 4 - Nov.  25 
Dec.  26-jan.  27 

Rabbit 

Oct.  28  - Nov.  25 
Dec.  26-  Feb.  10 

Pheasant 

(late  season  in  hen  area) 

Oct.  28  - Nov.  25 
Dec.  26  - |an.  27 

Hare 

Dec.  26-30 

Turkey 

Area  1 (shotgun  only) 

Area  2A  & 2 B 
Area  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 St  8 
Area  9 (shotgun  only) 
Spring  gobbler  (statewide) 

Oct.  30  - Nov.  4 
Oct.  28  - Nov.  4 
Oct.  28  - Nov.  1 1 
Oct.  30  - Nov.  1 
April  27  - May  25 

Deer 

Archery 

Buck 

Antlerless 

Flintlock 

Deer  Damage  Area 
Special  Regulations  Areas 

Sept.  30  - Nov.  1 1 
Dec.  26  - ]an.  1 3 
Nov.  27  - Dec.  9 
Dec.  11-13 
Dec.  26  - )an.  13 
Nov.  27  - Dec.  9 
Nov.  27  - Dec.  1 6 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  13 

Bear 

Nov.  20-22 

Racoon,  fox 

Oct.  11  - Feb.  18 

TRAPPING 

Mink,  muskrat 

Nov.  1 8 - )an.  7 

Beaver 

Dec.  9 - Jan.  21 

Coyote,  fox,  raccoon, 
opossum,  skunk,  weasel 

Oct.  11  - Feb.  18 

* The  above  listing  is  not  comprehensive. 
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Shamokin  doctor  joins  Commission 


DR.  NICHOLAS  SPOCK  has  been 
appointed  to  an  eight-year  term  as  a 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
member.  A native  of  Freeland,  Dr. 
Spock  has  practiced  family  medicine 
in  Shamokin  since  1961. 

Dr.  Spock  was  born  on  Oct.  29, 
1931,  and  following  graduation  from 
high  school  he  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  He  earned  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  1953  and  went  to 
medical  school  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  Philadelphia,  graduating 
from  there  in  ’57. 

Following  graduation,  Dr.  Spock 
interned  at  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in 


Allentown  and  laterserved  intheU.S. 
Air  Force,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain. 

He  belongs  to  the  Sandy  Run  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  in  Renovo.  He  is  also 
currently  a member  of  several  civic 
organizations,  including  the  Elks, 
Shamokin  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Dr.  Spock  and  his  wife,  Leocadia, 
have  three  children:  Nicholas  Spock, 
Jr.,  Thomas  Spock  and  Louise  Spock. 

Dr.  Spock  represents  Tioga,  Brad- 
ford, Lycoming,  Sullivan,  Union, 
Northumberland,  Montour  and  Co- 
lumbia counties. 


Agency  breaks  poaching  ring 


THE  TERMS  “poaching”  and  “jack- 
lighting”  are  commonly  associated 
with  the  illegal  killing  of  wildlife  in 
remote,  rural  settings.  That’s  not  al- 
ways the  case. 

A recently  completed  investiga- 
tion carried  out  by  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officers  uncovered  a deer  poach- 


ing operation  that  took  place  within  a 
few  miles  of  downtown  Harrisburg. 

On  Dec.  21,  WCO  Keith  Snyder 
filed  28  citations  for  violations  of  the 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code  with  Harris- 
burg District  Magistrate  Roy  Bridges. 

Six  people,  one  a juvenile,  were 
charged.  Offenses  include  illegal  kill- 
ing of  wildlife,  possession  of 
illegally  killed  wildlife,  the  use 
of  vehicle  lights  and  hand  held 
spotlights  to  kill  game,  im- 
proper tagging  of  big  game,  and 
dumping.  Fines  for  the  28  sum- 
mary violations  total  $13,350. 

The  investigation  began 
with  information  provided  to 
WCO  Snyder  on  Dec.  2 by  a 
concerned  citizen.  By  the  time 
charges  were  filed,  the  six 
people  are  alleged  to  have  been 
involved  in  the  illegal  killing 
of  13  white-tailed  deer  in  the 
suburban  Harrisburg  area. 

Information  obtained  dur- 
ing the  investigation  revealed 
that  the  poaching  took  place 


SEVERAL  SEARCHES  of  Harrisburg  homes  uncovered 
more  than  300  pounds  of  home-processed  venison.  The 
heads  of  three  bucks  were  also  seized. 
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from  on  or  about  Nov.  4 through  Dec. 

2. 

Charges  allege  the  incidents  took 
place  in  Lower  Paxton,  West  Hanover, 
East  Hanover  and  South  Hanover 
townships,  during  both  daylight  and 
night  hours.  In  many  cases,  shots  were 
allegedly  fired  at  deer  within  sight  and 
sound  of  homes,  housing  complexes, 
businesses,  churches  and  schools. 

Consent  searches,  carried  out  in 
two  downtown  Harrisburg  addresses 
on  the  night  of  Dec.  3 and  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  Dec.  4,  resulted  in  the 
confiscation  of  processed  venison  and 
firearms  believed  to  have  been  used  in 
the  poaching.  A subsequent  search  at 
another  Harrsiburg  location  turned  up 
more  processed  venison. 

All  told,  officers  seized  more  than 


300  pounds  of  home-processed  deer 
meat:  frozen,  ground,  cubed  and 
canned.  In  addition,  the  frozen  heads 
of  three  bucks  — a 9-point  and  two  8- 
points  — were  confiscated. 

Firearms  taken  as  evidence  during 
the  searches  included  a .30-30  lever- 
action  and  a 12-gauge.  Officers  be- 
lieve the  alleged  poachers  also  used 
two  other  shotguns,  loaded  with  sabot 
slug  ammo,  to  shoot  the  deer. 

WCO  Snyder  was  assisted  during 
the  searches  and  investigation  by 
deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers 
Kevin  Doss,  Michael  Graham,  Daniel 
Hess,  Lawrence  McCarter,  Larry 
Mummert,  Robert  Schmitt  and  Bruce 
Whitman.  During  the  first  two 
searches,  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
assisted  at  the  scene.  — Bruce  Whitman 


Weather  dampens  bear  harvest 


THE  HEAVENS  opened  uP  and 
dumped  heavy  rain  across  much  of  the 
state  as  bear  hunters  took  to  the  woods 
for  opening  day.  Biologists  had  hoped 
for  a harvest  of  about  1,500  to  1,600 
bruins,  but  bad  weather  lowered  both 
hunting  pressure  and  chances  of  suc- 
cess for  those  who  endured  the  rain. 

Final  figures  showed  the  three-day 
harvest  to  be  1,365.  On  opening  day, 
which  normally  accounts  for  about  60 
percent  of  the  total  harvest,  702  bears 
were  brought  in  to  check  stations. 

But  the  weather,  and  hunters’  for- 
tunes, improved  on  the  second  and 


final  days  of  the  three-day  season.  The 
combined  take  for  those  two  days  was 
663  bears,  nearly  half  the  total  har- 
vest. 

Final  tabulations  showed  Lycoming 
County  led  the  state  with  1 33  bears. 
Clearfield  followed  wirh  1 06;  Clinton, 
95;  Centre,  85;  and  Pike  and  Tioga, 
70. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  many  sea- 
sons, the  Northcentral  Region  led  the 
state  in  bear  harvest,  followed  by  the 
Northeast,  Northwest,  Southwest, 
Southcentral  and  Southeast,  respec- 
tively. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 
Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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History  Alive  tour  schedule 


LIVING  HISTORY  interpreter  Rich  Pawling’s  presentation  of  100  years  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  is  touring  the  state.  All  shows  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  (unless  otherwise 
noted).  For  more  information,  call  the  Game  Commission  region  office  in  your  area. 


FEBRUARY 

2 - Denver,  Cocalico  Middle 

3 — Glen  Rock,  Susquehannock  High 

6 — Atglen,  Octorara  High 

7 - Gilbertsville,  Boyertown  Jr.  High  East 

8 - Cornwall,  Cornwall  Elem. 

13  - Kintnersville,  Palisades  Middle 

15  - Northampton,  Northampton  High 

16  - Fleetwood,  Fleetwood  High 

21  — Manheim,  Manheim  Central  High 

22  - Manchester,  Northeastern  High 

23  - Quarryville,  Solanco  High 

27  - Robesonia,  Conrad  Weiser  High 

28  — Philadelphia,  Free  Library  (6  p.m.) 


MARCH 

1 - West  Hazelton,  West  Hazleton  Jr.  High 

6 - Laporte,  Sullivan  County  High 

7 - Troy,  Troy  Area  High 

8 - Towanda,  Towanda  Area  Middle 

9 - Montrose,  Montrose  Area  High 

10  - Tunkhannock,  Tunkhannock  High 

13  - Milford,  Dingman-Delaware  Middle 

14  - Wilkes-Barre,  Hanover  Area  High 

15  - Lehman,  Lake-Lehman  High 

16  - Honesdale,  Honesdale  High 

17  - Scranton,  South  Scranton  Inter. 

20  - Swiftwater,  Pocono  Mt.  Jr.  High 

21  - Palmerton,  Palmerton  Area  High 

22  - Sunbury,  Shikellamy  High 

23  - Bloomsburg,  Central  Columbia  Middle 


Bray  captures  PA  duck  stamp  contest 


MARK  BRAY  of  Alburtis,  a Game 
News  artist  and  frequent  entrant  in 
past  state  waterfowl  stamp  contests, 
won  the  1995  competition  with  his 
rendering  of  a pair  of  buffleheads. 

“I  made  up  my  mind  I was  going  to 
win  this  time,”  the  40-year-old  artist 

said. 

Bray  grew 
up  in  eastern 
Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the 
town  of  Pen 
Argyl,  where 
he  developed 
a love  of  na- 
ture. He  graduated  with  top  honors 
from  the  Art  Institute  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, FL.  After  serving  as  art  director 
for  two  ad  agencies,  Bray  turned 
freelance  illustrator  and  photo  re- 
toucher in  1986. 


Forty-two  artists  submitted  entries 
for  Pennsylvania’s  1995  voluntary 
waterfowl  stamp  art  contest.  This  pro- 
gram raises  funds  for  wetlands  acquisi- 
tion and  development,  and  waterfowl 
education. 

The  1995  stamps  and  associated 
prints  go  on  sale  next  month.  The 
stamps  sell  for  $5.50;  numbered  plate 
blocks  of  four  stamps  are  $22;  num- 
bered full  sheets  of  10  stamps  are  $55, 
with  the  price  dropping  to  $40  if  five 
or  more  sheets  are  purchased. 

Stamps  will  be  available  at  all  Com- 
mission offices,  Middle  Creek  and 
Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area  visitors  centers,  and  at  partici- 
pating hunting  license  issuing  agents. 

Prints  will  be  available  from  Sports- 
man Specialties  Company  (800/372- 
0500)  and  other  participating  art  gal- 
leries. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News ; the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


The  Day  Before 

Picking  a stand  for  the  opening  day  of  buck 
season  is  one  of  the  most  challenging,  and  fun, 
decisions  a hunter  faces  all  year. 


LOT  HAS  BEEN  written  about  the 
night  before  buck  season,  the  last- 
minute  fussing  with  equipment,  the  hunt- 
ing stories,  the  sleepless  pre-alarm  hours. 
But  there  was  a day  to  that  night,  too,  a day 
with  its  own  traditions. 

Checking  an  old  stand  or  finding  a new 
one  is  something  many  of  us  do  prior  to 
opening  day.  Around  a million  hunters  are 
in  the  woods  for  the  buck  opener,  and  it 
even  a quarter  of  the  buck  hunters  are 
scouting,  there  must  be  more  people  hiking 
Penn’s  Woods  on  that  day  than  any  other. 
For  some  hunters,  this  is  the  only  preseason 
scouting  they  get  the  chance  to  do. 

Sunday’s  scouting  trip  is  like  peeking  at 
your  present  the  day  before  Christmas:  You 
can  rattle  and  shake  it,  but  you  can’t  open 
it. 

If  there’s  snow,  it’s  easy  to  decipher  deer 
patterns  — they  leave  their  signature  with 
every  step.  Tracks,  droppings  and  beds  tell 
you  it  deer  are  in  their  old  haunts  or  have 
changed  their  habits.  You  look  for  places 
the  animals  fed,  pawing  through  snow  cover 
for  acorns. 

If  the  ground’s  bare,  you  rely  on  signs 
that  leaves  have  been  scuffled  and  scat- 
tered by  the  whitetail’s  hooves,  and  of 
leftover  nuts  that  reveal  favorite  feeding 
areas.  Muddy  runs  in  damp  banks  or  tattle- 
tale flattened  leaves  tell  you  if  deer  have 
been  traveling  or  bedding  near  your  stand. 

Bucks  rubs  show  bright  as  trail  blazes 


against  darker  bark.  Scrapes,  leaf-obscured 
or  freshly  tracked,  signal  a rutting  buck 
passed  this  way.  You  pause  and  figure  the 
height  of  the  deer’s  antlers  from  overhead 
branches  he  broke;  you  imagine  the  look  of 
the  rack  from  the  width  of  the  trees  he 
rubbed,  the  number  gouges  on  the  tree  that 
were  made  by  antler  tines. 

It  this  sign  is  near  your  stand,  you’re 
already  excited  about  tomorrow.  If  there’s 
no  buck  sign  near,  doubts  creep  in.  But  you 
know  that  once  the  shooting  starts,  bucks 
can  be  chased  toward  you. 

Once  you  arrive  at  your  traditional 
stand  — if  you  have  one  — you  examine 
the  area  critically . A year  cannot  pass  with- 
out making  a difference  in  the  woods.  Limbs 
blow  down  and  trees  fall;  young  saplings 
and  brush  get  taller.  New  views  from  the 
stand  have  opened  up;  other  shooting  lanes 
have  closed  or  gotten  narrower. 

You  chose  the  stand  because  something 
in  the  surroundings  and  in  you  as  a hunter 
said,  “This  is  the  spot  for  a buck.”  And  each 
year  you  must  reevaluate  what  it  was  that 
drew  you  to  the  site. 

Maybe  it  was  good  visibility,  the  way 
you  could  see  down  the  slope  of  hill  and  yet 
still  watch  the  mountain  bench  behind 
you.  Maybe  it  was  because  you  could  easily 
shoot  to  two  good  deer  crossings.  Or  maybe 
the  terrain  raised  you  a few  feet  above  the 
flatland  around  you. 

You  need  to  tidy  up  your  stand  a bit, 
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though.  You  push  away  the  snow  with  your 
boots  or  kick  it  clear  of  leaves  so  you’ll  have 
quiet,  bare  ground  for  your  feet.  There 
must  be  no  unexpected  crunch  of  snow 
crust  or  crack  of  a hidden  branch  when  the 
buck  arrives. 

If  you’re  a sitter,  you  sweep  the  year’s 
debris  off  your  log,  stump  or  rock.  Can  you 
still  shoot  where  you  want  to,  where  you 
expect  the  buck  to  appear? 

You  draw  your  knees  up  and  settle  in 
against  the  tree.  Yes,  you  can  still  shoot  to 


the  left.  How  about  the  right?  What  if  a 
buck  sneaks  in  from  behind? 

If  it’s  a new  stand  site  you’re  seeking, 
Sunday’s  mission  is  different.  You  walk  and 
watch,  evaluating  deer  sign  and  terrain. 
Almost  unconsciously,  you  employ  every- 
thing  you  know  about  deer  hunting  and 
woods  lore  as  you  weigh  each  possible  stand 
site.  You  know  that  just  being  in  the  woods 
in  buck  season  means  you  have  a chance  at 
shooting  a deer,  but  you’re  trying  to  up  the 
odds. 

Some  spots  don’t  provide  enough  of  a 
view,  others  don’t  offer  much  to  draw  deer 


or  give  any  sign  that  a buck’s  been  fre- 
quenting the  area.  You  walk  on,  consider- 
ing, rejecting. 

Then  you  find  it:  the  perfect  stand. 
There  are  good  shooting  lanes  to  some 
hemlocks,  and  a laurel  patch  in  a little 
draw.  The  area  seems  a likely  spot  for  deer 
to  move  through  when  pushed  by  hunters. 
The  spot  also  lets  you  see  the  edge  of  a 
thicket  just  uphill,  a buck  magnet.  That 
clinches  it. 

Experienced  hunters  may  not  think  in 
such  specifics,  though.  Gut  feeling  or 
intuition  about  an  area  may  make 
the  decision  for  them,  and  now  they 
can  be  excited  for  Monday,  too. 

But  there’s  more  to  do.  You  still 
have  to  pick  the  exact  spot  to  stand 
or  sit.  So  you  test  them,  standing  first 
by  one  tree,  sitting  a moment  by 
another. 

Finally  you  find  the  right  spot,  or 
at  least  a good  compromise.  Like  the 
hunter  who  readies  his  old  stand,  you 
too  clear  away  the  leaves  or  snow, 
making  this  place  your  own.  You’re 
an  animal  marking  its  territory, 
though  you  claim  what  you  do  is 
utilitarian. 

You  may  import  some  amenities, 
dragging  a few  branches  to  make  a 
blind  to  shield  your  movement  or 
disguise  your  silhouette.  If  nature 
didn’t  provide  a comfortable  seat, 
you  gouge  the  ground  with  your  boot, 
flattening  or  angling  it  to  suit.  Or  you  haul 
over  a rock,  or  a pile  of  them,  or  roll  a log 
into  position. 

Stand  selection  is  very  personal;  it  re- 
flects your  own  style  of  hunting.  Of  all  the 
spots  in  the  forest  — and  the  view  differs 
inch  by  inch  — this  is  the  place  you  chose, 
the  scenery  into  which  you  hope  a buck 
will  step  the  next  day. 

Finding  and  readying  your  deer  season 
stand  determines  your  mental  state,  and 
you  go  into  the  opener  either  confident  or 
doubtful  based  almost  solely  on  what  you 
think  of  your  stand.  □ 


SOME  HUNTERS  pick  their  stands  through  a 
painstaking  processof  elimination,  others  through 
intuition.  Your  choice  of  stand  says  a lot  about 
how  you  like  to  hunt. 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  jack  Weaver 


Death  of  a Game  Warden 

The  early  1 900s  were  danger eous  times  for  wildlife 
conservation  officers,  charged  with  enforcing 
new  — and  often  not  too  popular  — game  laws. 


THE  HILLSVILLE  district  of  Lawrence 
County  encompassed  a collection  of 
shanty  towns  that  had  sprouted  up  around 
several  limestone  quarries.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  quarries  provided  hard  but 
steady  employment  for  a large  percentage 
of  immigrants  from  southern  Italy  and  Sic- 
ily. The  main  villages  of  Hillsville  and 
Peanut  Settlement  were  perched  along  the 
southern  bluffs  of  the  Mahoning  River, 
between  Y oungstown,  OH,  and  New  Castle. 

By  1900,  the  Italian  immigration  into 
the  United  States  was  near  its  peak.  Many 
of  the  immigrants  — few  of  whom  spoke 
English  — arrived  here  to  find  an  indus- 
trial hierarchy  that  rivaled  the  governmen- 
tal tyranny  they  were  fleeing.  They  also 
discovered  an  almost  impenetrable  wall  of 
prejudice. 

They  found  work  digging  sewers,  gas 
lines  and  railroad  beds,  and  mining  stone 
quarries.  In  the  big  cities  they  were  crowded 
together  in  slum  tenements.  When  they 
fled  to  the  country,  they  were  often  forced 
to  live  in  one-room  clapboard  shanties. 
They  were  paid  low  wages  and  charged 
high  prices  for  basic  necessities. 

Along  with  those  who  immigrated  here 
to  find  a new  life  came  an  organization  the 
American  press  dubbed  the  Black  Hand. 

Members  of  the  group  knew  it  by  other 
names.  Those  from  the  southern  provinces 
of  Italy  called  it  the  Camorra;  those  from 
Sicily  named  it  the  Mafia.  These  men  ex- 
torted hard-earned  dollars  from  their  fel- 
low countrymen  in  the  form  of  dues,  pro- 


tection money  and  blackmail.  To  keep  the 
people  in  line,  the  Black  Hand  slashed 
faces,  cut  throats,  shot  and  even  bombed 
their  fellow  Italians.  In  America,  members 
of  the  Black  Hand  set  up  a paramilitary 
organization,  complete  with  a secret  battle 
language  and  code  of  honor. 

Hunting  was  considered  a sport  of  honor 
among  these  immigrants,  and  many  be- 
lieved that  in  America  they  could  hunt 
whenever  and  whatever  they  pleased.  Song- 
birds were  popular  targets,  and  the  Italians 
shot  and  netted  them  by  the  hundreds. 

But  songbirds  were  protected  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Also,  nonresidents  — including 
immigrants  who  had  not  been  naturalized 
as  citizens  — were  required  to  purchase  a 
$10  license  before  they  could  hunt.  Game 
protectors  were  charged  with  enforcing 
these  laws. 

Into  this  setting,  amid  the  clapboard 
shanties  of  the  immigrant  settlements, 
walked  L.S.  “Seeley”  Houk,  only  the  fifth 
full-time  game  protector.  His  salary  was 
$30  a month,  plus  halt  the  fines  he  col- 
lected. 

Tall  and  lanky,  Seeley  Houk  was  a fa- 
miliar figure  to  locals  in  Lawrence  County. 
He  patrolled  with  the  tops  of  his  pin- 
stripped  suit  trousers  tucked  into  a pair  of 
high  boots.  During  foul  weather  he  wore  a 
long  raincoat  and  slouch  hat. 

Single  and  50  years  of  age,  he  was  con- 
sidered somewhat  of  a dandy,  with  wavy 
silver-gray  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  a 
pair  of  spit-curls  that  hung  prudishly  over 
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his  forehead.  He  also  sported  a long  handle- 
bar  mustache. 

Belying  his  debonair  looks,  Seeley  Houk 
was  known  as  a fearless,  tough  game  war- 
den, and  he  showed  no  mercy  to  game  law 
violators.  But  by  the  spring  of  1906,  Seeley 
Houk  was  running  out  of  luck. 

To  many  around  Hillsville,  Houk  was  a 
vengeful  man.  He  was  known  as  the  game 
policeman,  and  he  had  arrested  several 
young  men  belonging  to  the  Black  Hand, 
also  known  as  the  Society  of  Honor.  One  of 
those  men  was  J im  Murdocca,  a brother- in- 


1 


L.S.  "Seeley"  Houk  was  by  all  accounts  a 
strict  enforcer  of  game  laws.  He  was  also 
considered  somewhat  of  a dandy  by  locals. 

law  to  a vicous  Black  Hand  leader  named 
Rocco  Racca. 

In  September  1905,  Rocco’s  nephew 
Luigi  Retorto  was  hunting  rabbits  with  a 
white  hunting  dog  belonging  to  Rocco. 
Seeley  Houk  was  waiting  at  the  Peanut 
Quarry’s  stone  crusher  where  he  had  a good 
view  of  the  brushy  slopes  overlooking  the 
Mahoning  River  and  the  tracks  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  a favorite  hunting  area. 
After  Luigi  shot  at  a rabbit,  Seeley  spot- 


ted him  and  the  dog  on  the  bluffs  below. 
Although  Luigi  had  never  seen  Seeley  be- 
fore, he  instantly  recognized  him  from  de- 
scriptions he’d  heard.  Luigi  dashed  off  into 
the  brush,  but  the  dog  hestitated.  Houk 
promptly  shot  the  dog  in  hopes  of  tracing 
the  owner  from  the  license  tag. 

It  turned  out,  though,  that  the  dog  was 
registered  to  a deceased  relative  of  Rocco 
Racca;  the  dog  had  been  presented  to  Rocco 
as  a token  of  honor.  Enraged  by  the  dog’s 
killing,  Rocco  vowed,  “As  my  dog  died  so 
shall  the  game  policeman  die.” 

Seeley  was  warned  that  his  life  had  been 
threatened.  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  secretary 
for  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  and 
chief  game  protector,  even  made  a special 
trip  to  Pittsburgh  to  meet  with  him  con- 
cerning the  threats.  Still,  on  March  2, 
1906,  Seeley  went  to  Hillsville  to  serve  an 
arrest  warrant. 

ROCCO  RACCA  and  Jim  Murdocca 
spotted  the  warden  as  he  walked  from 
the  Johnson  Quarry  toward  the  village  of 
Peanut . Seeley  arrived  at  the  Peanut  Quarry, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  the  man  he  was 
after,  but  operations  were  shut  down  for 
the  day. 

Meanwhile,  Rocco  Racca  and  Jim 
Murdocca  grabbed  their  shotguns  and  hur- 
ried down  a trail  that  dropped  over  the 
river  bluff  behind  Peanut  to  the  railroad 
tracks  below.  They  knew  the  route  the 
game  policeman  typically  followed  to  the 
tracks,  and  they  waited. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  as  Seeley  Houk  made 
his  way  back  to  Peanut  and  started  down 
the  trail.  Racca  and  Murdocca  let  Houk 
pass  their  hiding  place,  and  when  Houk 
reached  the  railroad,  Murdocca  fired  a blast 
into  the  air  to  attract  his  attention.  Seeley 
rushed  back  down  the  tracks  and  toward 
the  sound  of  the  shot. 

As  he  plunged  through  the  darkening 
woods,  a shotgun  blast  caught  him  full  in 
the  chest.  A second  round,  fired  by  one  of 
the  two  men  as  they  stood  over  him,  blew 
away  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 
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After  it  was  completely  dark,  the  men 
returned  and  dragged  Houk’s  body  across 
the  railroad  tracks  and  into  the  swollen 
river.  They  waded  into  the  frigid  water 
with  the  body,  pulling  Houk’s  coat  over  his 
arms  and  loading  it  with  stones.  Then  they 
placed  several  stones  over  his  legs,  a large 
one  on  the  middle  of  his  hack,  and  let  him 
sink  into  the  water. 

W ithin  only  days,  J im  Murdocca  packed 
up  his  family  and  left  for  Italy.  Confident 
no  one  would  learn  who  committed  the 
murder,  Rocco  remained.  But  Rocco  told 
his  second  in  command,  Fred  Surace,  what 
had  happened. 

Seeley’s  body  was  discovered  six  weeks 
later  by  some  crewmen  on  a passing  train. 
Boot  marks  still  evident  on  his  mutilated 
face  — apparently  inflicted  by  Rocco  after 
the  final,  fatal  shot  had  been  fired  — indi- 
cated  the  brutality  of  the  killing. 

Houk’s  was  one  of  many  murdered  bod- 
ies  found  in  the  woods  around  Hillsville. 
The  others  were  all  Italians,  suspected  vim 
tims  of  the  Black  Hand.  Seeley  was  the  first 
American,  and  person  of  authority,  to  be 
killed.  Although  the  warden  had  never 
been  popular,  his  murder  infuriated  the 
American  community. 

At  the  urging  of  Dr.  Kalbfus,  Governor 
Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  authorized  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  to  hire  the 
Pinkerton  National  Detective  Agency  to 
investigate  the  murder.  In  June,  a young 
Italian-American,  known  only  in  official 
dispatches  as  No.  89,  moved  into  Hillsville. 
He  worked  for  a newly  formed  department 
under  a rather  famous  Pinkerton  investiga- 
tor named  Frank  Diamio. 

No.  89  soon  infiltrated  the  Black  Hand, 
and  in  little  more  than  a year  he  became 
second  in  command  in  Hillsville.  Mean- 
while, he  informed  the  Pinkerton  agency 
of  the  secret  inner  workings  of  the  criminal 
society  through  his  daily  reports.  Because 
most  of  the  Italian  immigrants  of  the  time 
were  illiterate,  they  were  suspicious  of  any- 
one who  did  much  writing.  Therefore,  No. 
89  often  wrote  his  reports  in  the  woods. 


In  1907,  No.  89  shocked  the  law  en- 
forcement community  by  revealing  that 
the  Mafia  of  Sicily  was,  indeed,  thoroughly 
established  in  the  United  States.  But  that 
same  year,  the  governor  canceled  the  Houk 
investigation  due  to  a lack  of  funds.  No.  89 
was  called  off  the  case,  but  not  for  long. 

A number  of  changes  had  occurred 
within  the  Black  Hand  following  Houk’s 
death.  Rocco  Racca  was  ousted  in  a coup 
conducted  hy  his  second  in  command,  Fred 
Surace.  Surace  in  turn  was  replaced  by  Joe 
Bagnato  of  Chicago. 


ROCCO  RACCA,  a Black  Hand  leader,  was 
convicted  of  Houk's  murder  and  hanged  on 
Oct.  26,  1909. 


Bagnato  began  a reign  of  terror  unequal 
to  any  in  Hillsville.  More  murders  were 
committed,  faces  slashed  with  razors,  and 
bombs  set  off  to  intimidate  the  blackmail 
victims.  The  American  press  labeled  the 
district  “Bloody  Hillsville.” 

In  New  Castle,  a Father  DeMita  started 
a White  Hand  Organization  to  combat  the 
Society  of  Honor  and  to  encourage  local 
Italians  to  cooperate  with  the  police.  But  it 
was  too  late.  By  1907,  hundreds  of  Italians 
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were  fleeing  the  area,  threatening  shut- 
downs at  the  quarries  for  lack  of  labor. 

In  the  spring  of  1907,  No.  89  was  sent 
back  to  Hillsville  when  the  Pinkertons 
were  hired  by  the  Pittsburgh  steel  mills  to 
squash  the  Black  Hand  once  and  for  all.  Joe 
Bagnato  reportedly  left  for  Italy  that  June 
with  $10,000  of  extorted  money,  and  No. 
89’s  close  friend,  Sam  Canadi  (or  Sam 
Kennedy,  as  he  liked  to  be  called)  became 
headman  of  the  Hillsville  district. 

Acting  on  advice  from  No.  89,  who  was 
now  second  in  command  of  the  Society, 
Sam  Kennedy  set  up  a reorganizational 
meeting  in  Hillsville.  Headmen  from  all 
over  the  eastern  United  States  were  in- 
vited. The  date  was  set  for  July  13,  1907, 
which  was  payday  at  the  Johnson  Quarry. 

THE  PINKERTONS  devised  a plan  to 
grab  most  of  the  Black  Hand  leaders. 
Officers  hid  inside  a boxcar  parked  on  a 
siding  beside  the  Johnson  Quarry  pay  of- 
fice. As  quarry  workers  entered  the  office, 
those  known  to  be  Black  Hand  members 
were  escorted  into  a back  room  and  ar- 
rested. Then,  on  a prearranged  signal,  the 
boxcar  doors  were  opened  and  a small  army 
of  agents  formed  a protective  corridor 
through  which  the  prisoners  were  escorted 
from  the  pay  office  to  the  boxcar. 

While  the  net  closed  on  the  men  at  the 
quarry,  other  officers  rounded  up  suspected 
Black  Hand  leaders  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. Fred  Surace  was  later  extradited  from 
Buffalo,  where  he  had  fled  several  months 
earlier;  other  leaders  were  extradited  from 
Maryland  and  Ohio. 

A flurry  of  trials  ensued,  during  which 
Mafia  enforcers  tried  to  intimidate  wit- 
nesses — going  so  far  as  giving  Italian  wit- 
nesses the  death  sign  while  they  were  on 
the  stand.  Many  Black  Hand  leaders  — 
including  Surace  and  Kennedy  — were 
convicted  of  extortion,  blackmail  and  rob- 
bery and  sent  to  the  Western  Penitentiary 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Seeley  Houk’s  murder  investigation  was 
reopened  when  the  accused  murderers  of 


Squire  Duff,  a justice  of  the  peace  whose 
family  owned  the  Peanut  Quarry,  wrote  to 
Surace  and  Kennedy  at  the  penitentiary. 
The  letters  gave  the  first  indication  that  it 
had  been  Rocco  Racca  who’d  killed  Houk. 

In  light  of  this  new  evidence,  Rocco  — 
who  at  the  time  was  serving  a sentence  in 
the  Western  Penitentiary  for  skipping  bail 
on  robbery  charges  — was  returned  toNew 
Castle.  Pinkerton  Superintendent  Frank 
Diamio,  speaking  in  Italian  and  using  se- 
cret Black  Hand  signs,  convinced  prisoners 
at  the  New  Castle  jail  and  at  the  Western 
Penitentiary  to  testify  at  the  trial. 

Prosecutors  brought  forth  a number  of 
witnesses  against  Rocco,  the  most  damag- 
ing testimony  coming  from  Fred  Surace. The 
Oct.  26,  1909,  headline  on  the  New  Castle 
News  read,  “With  Words  ‘I  am  innocent’ 
Rocco  Racca  dies  on  scaffold  in  County 
Jail  — Game  to  the  Last.” 

Rocco  Racca’s  remains  are  interred  in 
an  unmarked  grave  at  the  little  Catholic 
church  in  Hillsville. 

Despite  Commissioner  John  Phillips’ 
words  to  the  press  that  no  expense  would 
be  spared  for  the  funeral  of  Seeley  Houk, 
his  remains  were  buried  in  a nearly  forgot- 
ten plot  in  the  New  Castle  cemetery, 
marked  only  by  a small  marker  that  simply 
reads:  “L.S.  HOUK.” 

The  years  between  1902  and  1915  were 
bloody  ones.  Several  Game  Commission 
off  icers  and  others  who  were  helping  them 
were  shot  during  those  years,  as  were  sev- 
eral violators.  Officers  involved  in  shootings 
were  generally  arrested  for  murder  and 
thrown  in  jail  until  vindicated  at  their 
trials. 

Back  then,  game  protectors  were  given 
a badge  and  turned  loose  with  precious 
little  instruction  on  how  to  enforce  the 
game  laws.  Officers  had  to  purchase  their 
own  sidearms  and  were  required  to  train 
themselves. 

Today,  wildlife  conservation  officers 
undergo  constant,  state-of-the-art  law  en- 
forcement training;  Pennsylvania  has  not 
lost  an  officer  since  1915.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Deep-Freeze  Insects 

The  flies  and  gnats  of  fairer  weather  are  long 
gone,  but  insect  life  goes  on  despite  the  cold, 
snow  and  ice  that  winter  brings. 


NOTHING  is  more  surprising  on  a cold 
winter  day  than  the  sight  ot  an 
insect  crawling  over  the  snow  or  fluttering 
in  the  frigid  air.  Most  insects  are  cold- 
blooded (their  body  temperature  is  the 
same  as  their  surroundings ) so  cold  weather 
usually  stops  their  activity. 

Most  insects  enter  a period  of  rest  called 
“diapause”  and  remain  inactive  until  spring. 
These  overwintering  insects  — whether  in 
adult,  larva,  pupa  or  egg  stage  — produce 
their  own  antifreeze  or  glycerol  compounds, 
which  enable  them  to  survive  sub-freezing 
temperatures.  But  first  they  add  fat  before 
diapause.  Then  they  drastically  reduce  their 
body  liquids  and  “supercool,”  a process  by 
which  they  slowly  lower  the  freezing  point 
of  their  bodies. 

Because  they  have  so  little  liquid  in 
them  and  can’t  take  in  more  during  the 
winter,  drying  out  is  a great  danger.  That  is 
why  many  insects  spin  cocoons,  form  galls, 
bury  themselves  in  the  ground  or  under  leaf 
litter,  or  squeeze  behind  tree  bark.  All 
these  techniques  slow  the  evaporation  of 
the  insects’  meager  body  liquids. 

Because  insects  have  so  many  winter 
survival  techniques,  winter  walks  can  yield 
fairly  respectable  insect  lists  if  you  know 
where  to  look.  For  instance,  many  profit- 
able hours  can  be  spent  collecting  and 
studying  plant  galls. 

Galls  are  the  abnormal  growth  of  plant 
tissues  caused  by  the  work  of  insects  or 
bacteria.  No  two  galls  are  alike.  They  can 


be  globular,  semi-globular,  cylindrical  or 
disk-like  swellings  on  leaf  blades,  leaf  peti- 
oles or  twigs.  More  than  2,000  kinds  of 
insect  galls  have  been  identified  in  North 
America  alone.  The  majority  of  these  are 
made  by  wasps  (805),  small,  delicate  flies 
called  gall  midges  (7 00),  mites  and  aphids. 

It’s  not  known  exactly  how  galls  are 
formed,  and  we  don’t  know  the  life  histo- 
ries of  many  of  the  gall-makers,  either. 
Scientists  have  taken  a particular  interest 
in  these  questions,  though,  because  galls 
seem  to  he  related  to  tumorous  growth  and 
may  be  helpful  in  understanding  cancer  in 
human  beings. 

Most  insect  galls  are  constructed  by  a 
mature  insect  that  pierces  a part  of  a plant, 
usually  its  stem,  to  lay  an  egg.  Some  scien- 
tists believe  that  at  that  point  a drop  of 
fluid  is  also  deposited  which  stimulates  the 
plant  tissues  around  the  egg  into  producing 
a gall.  This  gall  provides  the  larva,  once  it 
hatches,  with  food  and  shelter  until  it  pu- 
pates and  leaves  its  temporary  refuge  as  an 
adult  insect. 

Most  insect  galls  are  not  harmful  to  the 
host  plant.  In  fact,  humanity  has  made  use 
of  various  galls  throughout  history.  In  an- 
cient Greece,  galls  were  used  as  lamp  fuel. 
Gall-nuts  produced  by  the  oak  species 
Quercus  infectorius  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia 
and  Syria  were  utilized  in  tanning  and 
dyeing  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ink.  Galls 
are  also  strong  vegetable  astringents  and 
have  been  used  in  medicine. 
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Most  galls  are  made  by  a single  insect, 
but  often  one  gall  may  have  several  crea- 
tures living  inside  it.  This  is  because  some 
insects  use  galls  made  by  others.  If  they 
don’t  harm  the  gall-makers,  they  are  called 
inquilines.  If  they  kill  the  gall-makers  to 
use  the  galls,  they  are  parasites.  If  the  origi- 
nal gall-maker  has  pupated  and  left  its 
shelter,  the  empty  shell  is  often  used  by 
other  insects  as  protection  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Gall-making  insects  are  particularly  fond 
of  oak  trees;  more  than  800  types  of  galls 
have  been  found  on  oaks  alone.  The  most 
noticeable  are  oak  apple  galls,  of  which 
there  are  100  different  types.  They  are  tan, 
papery,  golf  ball-size  galls  that  form  on  the 
leaves,  leaf  stems  and  buds  of  oak  trees.  In 


More  than  800  types  of 
galls  have  been  found  on 
oaks  alone;  most  noticeable 
are  oak  apple  galls. 


winter  they’re  often  found  on  the  ground  or 
hanging  on  the  trees  like  Christmas  balls. 

Many  other  insect  galls  have  names, 
too,  such  as  the  oak  bullet  gall,  the  blue- 
berry stem  gall,  the  elliptical  goldenrod 
gall,  and  the  goldenrod  bunch  gall  — all  of 
which  are  common  on  our  mountain. 

During  a walk  early  one  January,  I col- 
lected dozens  of  insect  galls,  but  some  had 
tiny  holes  in  them,  indicating  that  the  gall- 
dwellers  had  already  matured  and  left  their 
protective  homes.  Others  had  larger  holes, 
which  meant  that  bird  or  small  mammal 
predators  had  eaten  the  contents. 

I brought  them  all  home  and  carefully 
sliced  them  open  with  a sharp  knife.  One 
blueberry  stem  gall  had  spider  silk  in  it,  and 
when  I opened  it,  a minute  spider  skittered 
out.  I trapped  it  under  my  hand  lens,  no- 
ticed that  it  had  only  seven  legs,  and  real- 
ized that  it  had  used  the  empty  gall  husk  as 
a safe  wintering  home.  Blueberry  stem  galls, 


shaped  like  human  kidneys,  are  reddish- 
brown  and  are  constructed  by  the  gall  wasp, 
Hermadas  nubilpennis. 

The  best  gall  specimen  I found  was  the 
goldenrod  ball  gall,  a round,  shiny,  dark 
brown  gall  that  grows  on  the  stems  of 
goldenrod.  It  is  made  by  the  larva  of  the 
spotted-winged  fly.  The  female  lays  its  egg 
on  the  stem  in  late  spring.  When  the  egg 
hatches,  the  larva  burrows  into  the  stem 
and  makes  its  gall,  spending  the  winter  in 
larval  form. 

Once  spring  comes,  the  larva  constructs 
a tunnel  to  the  outside  layer  of  the  gall, 
returns  to  its  chamber  to  pupate,  then  flies 
out  the  tunnel  and  bursts  through  the  gall 
as  an  adult  fly. 

I sliced  through  the  brittle  outside  shell 
and  the  softer  white  interior  to  an  oblong 
chamber  in  the  middle  which  contained  a 
fat  brown  larva,  just  like  the  books  de- 
scribed. 

All  the  oak  apple  galls  I collected  had 
holes  in  them  that  were  made  by  predators, 
and  I found  the  spongy  interiors  empty  of 
insects.  A goldenrod  elliptical  gall  also  had 
a hole  in  it  but  it  was  smaller.  Inside  the 
chamber  I found  the  dried  pupal  skin  of  its 
former  occupant,  the  moth  larva 
Gnoromoschema  gallaesolidaginis.  But  that 
was  normal  for  this  insect. 

In  fall  the  moth  lays  its  eggs  on  leaves 
and  stems  of  goldenrod.  The  larva  hatches 
in  the  spring,  crawls  toward  a new  golden- 
rod  shoot,  burrows  into  an  end  bud,  and 
then  crawls  down  inside  the  stem  where  it 
feeds.  This  causes  the  plant  to  form  an 
elliptically  shaped  gall  around  the  larva.  It 
feeds  until  late  July,  when  it  bores  an  exit 
hole  that  it  plugs  up  with  silk  and  plant 
material  before  it  pupates.  Finally,  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  it  emerges  as  an  adult 
and  leaves  the  gall  via  the  exit  hole. 

The  most  attractive  gall  I found  was  a 
goldenrod  bunch  gall  in  the  leaf  bud  of  a 
Canada  goldenrod.  It  had  been  formed  by 
the  midge  Rhopalomyia  solidaginis.  The 
growth  of  the  gall  stunts  the  stem  and 
causes  excess  leaves  to  clump  at  the  tip  of 
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the  winter  stalk,  looking  like  a dried  up 
flower. 

In  addition  to  searching  for  insect  galls 
during  the  winter,  I also  like  to  watch  for 
active  insects  on  warm  winter  days.  The 
easiest  ones  to  see  are  winter  crane  flies  or 
snow  flies  (Chionea  valga ),  which  creep 
upward  from  hiding  places  at  the  bases  of 
tree  trunks  as  the  temperature  rises  during 
snowstorms.  Once  the  sun  shines,  the  light 
entices  them  to  crawl  over  the  snow  in 
search  of  mates.  After  copulation,  the  fe- 
males bury  beneath  the  snow  to  deposit 
their  eggs  close  to  tree  trunks. 

Snow  fleas  are  another  story.  They  are 
miniscule,  wingless  insects  that  grow  no 
bigger  than  a tenth  of  an  inch.  They  over- 
winter as  adults  and  are  active  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow  or  on  the  top  of  leaves, 
but  you  have  to  look  carefully.  If  you  see 
small  flecks  of  black  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing on  the  snow,  look  more  closely. 

Although  snow  fleas  spend  bitter  winter 
days  under  the  leaf  litter,  feeding  on  decay- 
ing vegetative  matter,  on  mild  days  they 
may  migrate  80  feet,  over  a couple  days,  in 
groups  as  large  as  half  a million  to  a million. 
Or  they  may  merely  jump  about  and  then 
return  at  night  to  the  same  place  where 
they  emerged  in  the  morning. 

They  mate  in  late  winter  and  spring,  and 
the  females  lay  their  eggs  beneath  the  soil 
surface.  Those  eggs  hatch  and  the  young 
feed  throughout  the  summer. 

Then  there  are  the  winter  moths,  50 
species  of  owlet  moths  in  North  America 
that  are  active  throughout  the  winter. 
Unlike  most  insects,  they  do  not  produce 
antifreeze.  Their  blood  freezes  at  between 
30  and  28  degrees  Fahrenheit,  just  like 
summer  insects.  For  this  reason,  they  ven- 
ture out  only  when  the  temperature  is  32 
degrees  or  higher.  Otherwise,  they  spend 
their  time  beneath  fallen  leaves  where  even 
at  night  — and  on  snow-covered  ground  — 
the  temperature  rarely  falls  below  37  de- 
grees. 

All  of  these  winter-hardy  moths  are 
endothermic;  they  can  elevate  their  body 


temperature  by  their  own  metabolism,  usu- 
ally through  shivering.  In  addition,  these 
moths  have  thoraxes  (where  their  flight 
muscles  are  located)  covered  with  dense 
hair.  They  also  have  a unique  circulatory 
system.  As  their  blood  flows  out  of  their 
thoraxes,  it  gives  up  its  heat  to  the  blood 
flowing  back  in.  This  produces  flying  tem- 
peratures similar  to  those  of  summer  moths, 
between  86  and  95  degrees. 

These  winter  moths  feed  exclusively  on 
sweet  tree  sap  oozing  from  sugar  maples  and 
birches.  Scientist  Bernd  Heinrich,  who  has 
studied  these  moths  extensively,  lured  them 
into  his  research  site  by  mixing  one  can  of 
beer,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
some  molasses  and  a little  mashed  fruit  and 
smearing  it  on  tree  trunks.  He  put  his  catch 


Owlet  moths , which  do  not 
produce  anti -freeze  like 
other  insects , spend  their 
time  under  the  leaves. 


into  vials  of  water,  froze  them  into  a block 
of  ice  in  his  freezer,  then  took  them  out  and 
let  them  thaw. 

“Once  released  from  the  grip  of  the  ice,” 
he  wrote  in  a recent  Natural  History  article, 
“the  moths  righted  themselves,  shivered 
for  a few  minutes,  and  then  flew  off.” 

But  why  were  they  adapted  to  thrive  in 
the  winter?  Heinrich  wondered.  A matter 
of  survival,  he  discovered.  They  lay  their 
eggs  before  the  tree  buds  open  and  the 
larvae  hatch  and  start  feeding  the  moment 
new  leaves  appear.  By  the  time  predatory 
migratory  birds  return,  they  have  com- 
pleted both  their  larval  and  pupal  stages. 
Then  they  drop  to  the  ground,  bury  them- 
selves, and  estivate  for  the  summer,  safe 
from  bird  predation. 

Now,  whenever  I see  a moth  flying  on  a 
winter  night,  I no  longer  think  I am  seeing 
things.  As  the  headline  on  Heinrich’s  ar- 
ticle read,  “Some  Like  It  Cold.”  [ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


The  Serious  Side 
of  Bowhunting 

Archery  isn't  all  fun  and  games,  and  while 
hunting  is  one  of  the  safest  sports  around,  there 

are  some  risks  involved. 


WHILE  BOWHUNTERS  have  an 
excellent  safety  record,  as  does  hunt- 
ing  in  general,  that  doesn’t  mean  the  sport 
is  free  from  hazards.  Bowhunting,  even 
target  shooting,  does  pose  some  health 
risks. 

Fortunately,  to  my  knowledge  there  have 
been  hut  three  fatalities  in  Pennsylvania 
directly  involving  an  arrow.  In  one  in- 
stance,  a hunter  was  running  with  his  bow 
and  fell  on  his  arrow.  In  another,  a hunter 
either  jumped  or  fell  out  of  his  tree  stand 
onto  an  upright  arrow  shaft.  In  the  most 
recent  fatality,  1985,  one  archer  shot  an- 
other in  mistake  for  game. 

Probably  every  archer  at  one  time  or 
another  has  cut  himself  with  a broadhead. 
This  is  likely  the  most  common  type  of 
archery  related  accident,  and  nothing  but 
care  and  common  sense  will  prevent  it 
from  happening.  Fortunately,  such  acci- 
dents usually  result  in  only  minor  injury, 
although  a serious  gash  to  the  hand  can 
ruin  a hunting  season. 

Falls  from  tree  stands,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  much  more  dangerous.  There  are 
many  examples  of  serious  injuries  and  even 
deaths  associated  with  the  use  of  tree  stands, 
both  in  this  state  and  elsewhere.  Some  of 
my  close  hunting  associates  have  been  in- 
cluded. Broken  arms,  legs  and  backs  are  not 
uncommon. 

Last  October,  an  archer  in  the  Mainville 


area  got  his  knee  caught  in  the  crotch  of  the 
tree  as  he  was  descending  from  his  stand. 
He  spent  45  minutes  hanging  precariously 
until  his  calls  finally  brought  help.  To  com- 
plicate matters,  he  suffers  from  diabetes, 
which  could  have  been  serious  had  he 
remained  stuck  for  a long  period. 

Although  the  subject  doesn’t  receive  as 
much  attention,  it  makes  sense  to  practice 
using  your  tree  stand  just  as  you  would  your 
how.  Familiarity  with  this  increasingly 
popular  piece  of  equipment  is  paramount 
to  safety.  And  there’s  no  excuse  for  not 
wearing  a safety  strap  when  in  a tree  stand 
(both  while  hunting  and  while  practicing 
with  it).  Accidents  occur  when  hunters 
slip,  lose  their  balance,  fall  asleep  on  stand, 
or  when  they  place  their  feet  on  a part  of  a 
tree  stand  that  causes  it  to  collapse  and  fall. 

A safety  strap  can  prevent  these  mis- 
haps from  turning  deadly.  In  most  cases, 
the  strap  allows  the  archer  to  climb  back 
into  the  stand  or  shinny  safely  down  the 
tree.  But  not  always.  Depending  on  the 
situation,  the  strap  may  stop  a fall  but  the 
archer  may  not  be  able  to  get  to  safety. 

For  this  reason,  it’s  wise  to  hunt  with  a 
partner  who  you  can  signal  for  help.  If  you 
hunt  alone,  be  sure  to  leave  a note  that 
shows  the  area  you  plan  to  hunt.  Don’t 
trust  verbal  information  to  someone  who 
can  forget  or  misunderstand  your  inten- 
tions. A note  or  map  is  a better  way  to  let 
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people  know  where  to  start  looking  for  you, 
and  it  can  save  you  extra  hours  of  dangling 
from  your  safety  strap  should  you  fall  from 
your  tree  stand. 

Another  safety  consideration  to  remem- 
ber when  hunting  from  a tree:  A New 
Jersey  archer  was  badly  injured  last  Octo- 
ber when  the  tree  he  was  hunting  from  was 
struck  by  lightning.  By  all  means,  when  the 
lightning  and  thunder  starts,  get  down  on 
the  ground. 

While  not  as  potentially  dangerous  as 
broadheads  and  tree  stands,  just  the  physi- 
cal act  of  shooting  a bow  can  give  rise  to 
health  problems.  In  a time  when  too  many 
people  equate  a good  bow  with  a powerful 
one,  the  physical  stress  caused  by  pulling  a 
heavy  bow  can  contribute  to  or  aggravate 
injury  — especially  among  the  older  set 
and  those  who  don’t  shoot  regularly. 

Despite  high  percentage  let-offs,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  pull  a compound  bow 
through  the  maximum  weight  at  which  it  is 
set.  Bows  can  be  purchased  across  the 
counter  as  heavy  as  80  pounds  draw  weight, 
far  more  than  the  average  bowhunter  can 
handle  and  more  than  most  experts  should 
attempt. 

Being  able  to  press  several  hundred 
pounds  with  a barbell  or  on  a weight  ma- 
chine has  no  relationship  to  drawing  a bow; 
it  involves  a different  set  of  muscles.  But 
taking  a page  from  the  weight  lifter’s  book, 
an  archer  should  increase  draw  weight 
slowly.  Rather  than  gradually  working  their 
way  from  50  pounds  to  70  pounds,  too 
many  archers  do  it  all  at  once  — trusting 
that  muscles  trained  to  draw  the  lighter 
weight  will  automatically  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  extra  load. 

True,  compound  shooters  get  a break 
once  they  are  over  the  hump.  They  may  be 
able  to  hold  at  half  or  less  of  the  draw 
weight  for  a given  bow.  Those  with 
longbows  and  recurves  must  not  only  draw 
the  full  weight  of  their  bows,  they  must 
hold  it  for  whatever  time  is  necessary  to 
zero  in  on  their  targets. 

Regardless  of  which  bow  you  shoot,  the 


point  is  that  your  musculature  won’t  hold 
up  to  undue  stress  and  abuse.  Regular,  year- 
round  practice  will  diminish  the  likelihood 
of  stress-related  inj  uries  by  keeping  muscles 
accustomed  to  the  load,  and  the  heavier  a 
bow  one  shoots,  the  more  important  it  is  to 
shoot  throughout  the  year. 

As  a test,  if  you  find  it  necessary  to 
contort  your  body  to  draw  the  bow  fully, 
you’re  shooting  too  much  bow.  The  draw 
must  be  smooth,  both  for  good  shooting 
and  to  prevent  damage  to  muscles,  liga- 
ments and  tendons. 

This  doesn’t  mean  you  shouldn’t  shoot 
the  heaviest  bow  you  can  comfortably 


FALLS  FROM  tree  stands  injure  hunters  each 
year,  and  that's  why  a safety  strap  is  a vital 
piece  of  equipment. 


handle.  But  if  you  don’t  shoot  year-round, 
it  might  be  a good  idea  to  kick  off  your 
season’s  practice  with  a lighter  bow,  to  give 
your  body  a chance  to  condition  itself 
before  you  bring  out  the  heavy  stuff. 

In  the  fall  of  ’93  I took  a couple  of  falls 
that  in  effect  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
even  hold  my  bow  in  shooting  position 
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without  excruciating  pain.  In  visiting  doc- 
tors I began  to  realize  how  few  in  the 
medical  community  have  experience  with 
archery-related  injuries.  Yet  most  bow 
shooters  know  of  others  who  complain  of 
shoulder,  elbow  or  arm  pain  associated 
with  shooting.  Some  people  even  quit  the 
sport.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  archers  have  left  the  fold  for  this 
reason.  I’ll  bet,  too,  some  bowmen  have 
pains  they’ve  not  associated  with  their 
hobby. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  you’re  having 
physical  problems  it  would  be  wise  to  see  a 
doctor,  making  sure  to  tell  him  or  her  that 
you  shoot  a bow.  Bowhunter  magazine  car- 
ried an  excellent  article  on  archery-related 
injuries  in  its  June/July  1994  issue. 

Dr.  E.  Donnall  Thomas,  Jr.,  mentions 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome  (hand  and  wrist), 
rotator  cuff  tears,  impingement,  arthritis 
andbonespurs  (shoulder),  and  epicondylitis 
( elbow ) , as  possible  problems  resulting  from 
shooting  the  how. 

“Listen  to  what  your  body  is  telling 
you,”  the  doctor  wrote.  “If  it  hurts  to  shoot, 
something  is  wrong.  . . . The  bottom  line  is 
that  modern  medical  care  can  often  help 
these  problems  significantly.” 

Perhaps  the  cost  of  medical  treatment 
holds  back  many  archers  who  might  other- 
wise seek  relief.  It  all  depends  upon  how 
much  importance  you  attach  to  shooting 
the  bow. 

There  are  other  health  concerns  that 
arise  from  the  hunt  itself.  Warm  days  of 
early  October  can  be  physically  trying  to 
any  bowhunter,  but  it  can  be  especially 


REGULAR  PRACTICE  is  important  not  only 
for  shooting  but  for  preventing  injuries 
caused  by  pulling  the  bow. 


stressful  for  those  with  heart  problems  or 
high  blood  pressure.  Carry  a fanny  pack  or 
daypack  to  add  or  remove  clothes  to  adjust 
to  changing  temperature. 

Hunt  with  a companion  if  possible,  and 
at  the  very  least  leave  a detailed  note  so 
people  can  find  you.  After  all,  your  life 
could  depend  on  searchers  finding  you 
quickly. 

Bowhunting  is  among  the  safest  of  sports, 
far  safer  than  many  athletic  activities.  But 
it’s  not  without  risk.  Each  time  you  read  or 
hear  of  someone  else’s  problem,  consider 
that  it  might  have  been  you.  It  doesn’t  take 
much  in  the  way  of  precautions  to  up  the 
odds  of  safety  in  your  favor.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Taylor  Oughton 

RIVER  OTTERS  can  once  again  be  found  frolicking  along  Pennsylvania  mountain  streams, 
thanks  to  the  restoration  project  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  East  Stroudsburg  and  Penn 
State  universities.  With  the  release  of  25  otters  in  the  Tionesta  Creek  and  19  in  the 
Youghiogheny,  river  otters  have  become  firmly  established  in  suitable  habitat  throughout 
the  state,  meeting  the  objectives  of  a most  ambitious  project  started  more  than  a decade  ago. 
Once  important  to  the  fur  trade  here,  river  otters  were  driven  from  nearly  the  entire  state 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  widespread  timber  cutting  and  water  pollution  made  many 
waterways  uninhabitable. 
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The  Shooters'  Comer 

By  Don  Lewis 


Lock,  Stock  & BARREL 

Don’t  be  fooled  into  thinking  an  old , scarred  gun 
is  “shot  out.”  On  the  other  hand,  it’s  not  wise  to 
consider  a rifle  bore  as  indestructible , either. 


ONE  TIME  an  aging  hunter  brought  to 
me  a cut-down  military  Krag  he’d 
bought  for  a hundred  dollars.  He  wanted 
me  to  sight  it  in  for  him,  if  I could.  “I 
suppose  the  barrel  is  shot  out,”  he  said. 
“Just  get  it  close  enough  to  hunt  with.” 
Looking  at  the  battered  piece,  which 
had  a beat-up  scope  atop  it,  I couldn’t  help 
thinking  the  man  had  paid  a lot  more  than 
the  outfit  was  worth.  But  I brushed  out  the 
bore  and  ran  a few  patches  through  it  — 
the  last  one  coming  out  as  dirty  as  the 
first  — and  bore-sighted  the  scope. 

The  man  handed  me  a brand  new  box  of 
cartridges,  and  while  I thought  he  was 
wasting  good  ammo,  I flipped  on  the  range 
lights  — figuring  it  would  be  a miracle  if 
the  gun  put  three  shots  in  six  inches  at  100 
yards. 

The  first  shot  was  low  and  to  the  left.  I 
adjusted  the  scope,  and  the  second  shot 
landed  just  to  the  left  of  center.  A few 
clicks  to  the  right  put  the  third  shot  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  black. 

Two  more  shots  touched  each  other  and 
were  less  than  an  inch  from  the  third  shot. 
I stared  in  disbelief  at  a three-shot  group 
that  could  be  covered  with  a quarter.  Think- 
ing it  was  pure  luck,  I shot  twice  more. 
Total  distance  between  the  two  widest 
holes  was  just  over  V/4  inches. 

“What  do  you  think?  Is  the  bore  shot 
out?  What  would  you  do  with  it?”  the  man 
asked. 

I jokingly  told  him  to  build  a special 


rack  for  the  old  Krag  and  insure  it  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  The  man  had  made  a real 
steal.  And  while  I’m  not  implying  that 
every  beat-up  old  gun  will  shoot  as  well,  I 
will  say  that  looks  aren’t  everything. 

There’s  no  question  that  the  buyer  of 
any  used  rifle  should  always  be  concerned 
about  the  interior  of  the  barrel.  As  a rifle 


GUNSMITHS  have  a bore  scoping  tool  they  use  to 
examine  rifle  bores.  The  scope  uses  a mirror  and 
light  to  detect  pits  or  other  defects. 


ages,  people  assume  the  bore  is  wearing 
out  — especially  when  the  gun's  outward 
appearance  is  poor.  But  few  bores  are  actu- 
ally shot  out  because  few  rifles  have  been 
fired  extensively. 

Most  rifles  won’t  have  as  many  as  800 
rounds  shot  through  them  over  a 20-year 
period,  which  is  hardly  enough  to  do  dam- 
age to  a good  rifle  bore.  One  barrel  maker 
told  me  his  .224  caliber  barrels  were  still 
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accurate  for  varmint  hunting  after  3,000 
rounds  had  been  fired  in  competition. 

But  that’s  not  to  say  that  bores  can’t  he 
ruined:  Improper  cleaning  methods  and 
cleaning  tools  can  damage  a barrel. 

Cleaning  with  a soft  rod  and  failing  to 
use  bore  guides  (bolt-actions)  or  muzzle 
cones  (pumps  and  lever-actions)  do  far 
more  damage  to  a barrel  than  shooting 
does.  The  lone  exception  is  shooting  with 
hot  loads;  excessive  powder  charges  erode 
the  throat  and  burn  off  the  edges  of  the 
lands  at  the  end  of  the  throat. 

Cleaning  a rifle  bore  is  important  be- 
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PROPER  CLEANING  will  keep  a gun  shooting  well 
throughout  its  service.  Improper  cleaning,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  ruin  a bore. 


A BORE  GUIDE  prevents  the  cleaning  rod  from 
contacting  the  bore,  thereby  eliminating  the 
chance  of  damaging  it. 


cause  as  the  bullet  passes  through  the  bore, 
it  deposits  traces  of  jacket  fouling  — cop- 
per and  lead  — and  powder  fouling.  Subse- 
quent shots  add  to  these  layers.  Champion 
rifleman  Joe  Ventimiglia,  president  of 
Venco  Industries  (makers  of  Shooter’s 


Choice  gun  care  products),  says  a badly 
fouled  or  leaded  barrel  will  definitely  boost 
chamber  pressure.  When  pressures  rise  or 
become  erratic,  accuracy  deteriorates. 

Cleaning  rods  should  be  made  of  tool- 
hardened  steel.  Rods  made  from  brass,  alu- 
minum or  other  soft  materials  will  pick  up 
hard  particles  such  as  dust  and  carbon. 
These  particles  adhere  or  embed  in  the 
rod’s  surface  and  slowly  wear  away  the 
lands  of  the  rifling. 

According  to  Ken  Markle  of  K&M  Ser- 
vices, multi-piece  rods  have  mismatched 
edges  at  the  joints  and  where  the  jag  or  tip 
screws  into  the  end  of  the  rod.  These  un- 
even joints  can  also  damage  the  bore  in 
time. 

K&M’s  one  piece,  48-inch  tool  steel  rod 
is  plated  with  Industrial  Hard  S Chrome. 
Unlike  unplated  steel  rods,  K&M  rod  won’t 
rust  from  humidity  or  chemicals.  Even  the 
tip  is  stainless  steel,  and  all  edges  are  cham- 
fered to  keep  them  from  bumping  into  the 
crown  or  the  edges  of  the  lands  at  the  end 
of  the  throat.  It  also  has  a hearing  in  the 
handle  that  permits  the  patch  or  brush  to 
follow  the  rifling.  This  gets  the  fouling  out 
of  the  grooves. 

Failing  to  use  a bore  guide  or  muzzle 
cone  can  prove  costly.  These  simple  de- 
vices save  barrels.  The  bore  guide  is  used 
when  cleaning  holt-ac  tion  rifles,  the  muzzle 
cone  on  pumps  or  levers.  When  cleaning 
bolt-actions,  the  bolt  is  removed  and  the 
bore  guide  is  inserted  in  the  receiver.  The 
front  end  of  the  guide  slides  into  the  throat 
of  the  chamber. 

The  cleaning  rod  goes  through  the  guide 
and  does  not  bump  or  hit  the  rifling.  The 
guide  also  helps  hold  the  rod  in  alignment 
with  the  bore,  which  is  important.  The 
principle  is  the  same  for  the  muzzle  cone. 

As  I mentioned,  hard  particles  of  dust 
and  jacket  fouling  can  adhere  to  a soft  rod 
that  ruhs  against  the  bore,  and  a guide  or 
cone  prevents  this  from  being  a problem. 
Also,  rods  can  buckle  when  they  enter  the 
bore,  and  when  this  happens,  the  rod  rubs 
against  the  lands  and  not  only  picks  up 
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hard  residue  hut  also  leaves  deposits  of  rod 
metal  on  the  edges  on  the  lands.  Using  a 
guide  or  cone  and  very  stiff  steel  rod  solves 
this  problem. 

Stoney  Point  of  Courtland,  MN,  makes 
several  sizes  of  adjustable  bore  guides.  Its 
new  XL  Chamber' All  guides  are  made  from 
high  strength  aluminum,  brass  and  Delrin 
materials.  The  tapered  chamber  fitting  ac- 
curately  centers  the  bore  guide  in  the  cham- 
ber. A slide-adjustable  bolt  collar  with  a 
threaded  pin  locks  the  bore  guide  to  tit 
most  receivers. 

The  XL  Chamber- All  also  has  a unique 
feature  — a Delrin  solvent  port  that  slips 
into  the  rear  of  the  guide.  It  has  an  opening 
on  top  that  allows  cleaning  solvent  to  he 
applied  to  brush  or  patched  jag  without 
removing  the  rod  from  the  guide.  A well  in 


the  bottom  catches  excess  that  would  oth- 
erwise run  into  the  stock  or  onto  your 
hands. 

Rifles  are  seldom  shot  out,  and  that 
includes  rigs  that  have  seen  a lot  of  use.  I’ve 
used  a Ruger  No.  1 heavy  barrel  .22-250 
since  the  mid-1970s.  I fired  hundreds  of 
rounds  at  chucks  and  prairie  dogs,  and 
several  thousand  in  range  testing.  The  stock 
and  forearm  show  signs  of  wear,  and  some 
of  the  blueing  is  gone,  hut  it  still  puts  five 
shots  in  less  than  an  inch  at  100  yards. 

Proper  cleaning  with  the  right  stuff  — 
good  bore  solvents,  tight  fitting  brass 
brushes,  plenty  of  patches,  a bore  guide, 
tool  steel  cleaning  rod  and  a generous  por- 
tion of  elbow  grease  — will  keep  a rifle 
bore  shooting  good  for  a lifetime  and  then 
some.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

A Guide  to  Hunting  Pennsylvania  Whitetails,by  Tom  Fegely,  B&T  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box 
518,  Coopersburg,  PA  18036,  307  pp.,  $18.45,  delivered;  PA  residents  add  $.90  sales 
tax.  As  an  outdoor  writer  and  TV  host,  Tom  Fegely  has  been  covering  deer  and  deer 
hunting  for  going  on  20  years.  Here,  in  a book  that  Tom  says  has  been  rattling  around  in 
his  mind  for  many  years,  is  a most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  book  on  deer  hunting 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  history  of  deer  hunting  and  deer  management  are  followed  by 
how-to  chapters  covering  probably  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  from  favorite  guns  and 
loads  to  techniques  for  hunting  the  second  week  of  buck  season.  Archery  and  flintlock 
seasons  receive  complete  coverage  here,  too,  and  drawing  upon  experience  he's  gained 
from  hunting  in  many  other  states  and  Canadian  provinces,  Tom  provides  good  insights 
into  some  of  the  newer  hunting  techniques  such  as  calling  and  rattling  and  using  scents. 
Whether  you  hunt  the  deep  woods  of  the  northcentral  or  the  highly  developed  areas 
around  our  most  urban  areas,  this  book  provides  a lot  of  good  information.  And  if  you're 
looking  for  new  places  to  hunt,  there's  a description  and  map  of  each  county  that  out- 
lines deer  hunting  opportunities  and  the  availability  of  public  land.  This  book  is  full  of 
good  information  and  it  all  pertains  to  Pennsylvania. 

When  Pappy  Goes  Hunting,  by  Kurt  Bonello,  illustrated  by  Christi  Bonello,  Bonello  Stu- 
dios, HCR  4,  Box  111,  Everett,  PA  1 5537,  21  pp.,  $1 2.95.  Here,  from  the  perspective  of 
a young  boy,  is  a story  about  his  grandfather's  deer  hunt.  It  is  one  of  the  few  children's 
books  that  deals  with  hunting  in  a truthful,  positive  manner.  Complemented  by  full-color 
illustrations  sure  to  appeal  to  young  readers,  the  story  begins  the  night  before  deer 
season,  when  Pappy  cleans  his  gun  and  checks  his  scope.  Out  on  stand  well  before 
daylight  opening  day.  Pappy  goes  on  to  get  a deer.  From  there  the  cleaning,  butchering 
and  then  cooking  is  covered,  leaving  the  reader  with  a good  wholesome  understanding 
of  what  deer  hunting  is  all  about. 
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North  Dakota’s  efforts  to  introduce 
Sichuan  pheasants  have  failed.  The 
Sichuans,  800  of  them,  were  released 
into  the  northcentral  part  of  the  state 
over  three  years  to  see  if  the  birds  were 
hardy  enough  to  endure  the  region’s 
severe  winters.  But  last  year’s  crowing 
count  of  the  study  area  yielded  only  two 
cockbirds  per  10  listening  stops. 

Michigan  is  reportedly  experimenting 
with  infrared  technology  as  a way  of 
censusing  deer  populations.  The  North 
Woods  Call  says  researchers  plan  to  fly 
over  deer  yarding  areas  (deer  of  the  far 
north  often  pack  themselves  into 
confined  areas  during  winter)  and  take 
infrared  pictures.  Heat  sources  such  as 
deer  will  show  up  on  the  film  as  red 
blips. 

Arkansas  wildlife  officials  have  asked 
biologists  and  medical  experts  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service  to  help 
determine  what  caused  18  eagles  to  die. 
Preliminary  tests  indicated  the  deaths 
were  the  result  of  a naturally  occurring, 
bacterial  disease  and  not  man-made 
poison.  Experts  suspect  the  birds  ate 
tainted  meat,  but  so  far  they’ve  been 
unable  to  find  a source. 

Contributions  to  several  major 
environmental  organizations  have  fallen 
off  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade.  Media 
reports  say  groups  such  as  Qreenpeace, 
Sierra  Club  and  Audubon  Society  have 
seen  their  incomes  drop  in  the  early 
’90s.  Possible  reasons  for  the  decline 
include  a downturn  in  the  economy ; a 
change  in  the  political  climate;  increas- 
ingly obscure  environmental  issues;  and 
a feeling  on  the  part  of  many  people 
that  they  are  living  environmentally 
responsible  lives  and  are  thereby  doing 
their  part. 


A poster  circulated  as  part  of  a 
“ Qoods  for  Quns”  program  carried  the 
picture  of  a blonde-haired,  blue-eyed 
girl  with  a caption  beneath  that  read 
“ Lindsay  Walsh  was  killed  by  a 9mm 
handgun  by  an  8-year-old  boy.”  But 
Varmint  Hunter  magazine  reports  the 
ad  agency  that  developed  the  campaign 
used  a fictitious  name  under  a picture  of 
one  of  its  employees’  daughters  — a girl 
who  is  apparently  very  much  alive. 

Wolf  reintroduction  has  been  put  on 
hold  pending  a federal  court  decision. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  says 
several  groups  — mostly  farm  bureaus  — 
filed  a temporary  restraining  order 
against  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service. 
USFWS  agreed  to  postpone  wolf  releases 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  central 
Idaho  until  the  court  decides  whether 
the  service  has  fully  complied  with  all 
laws  pertaining  to  the  reintroduction. 

West  Virginia  is  cutting  its  limit  of 
ivhitetail  bucks  from  five  to  two,  says 
Field  & Stream.  Formerly,  hunters 
were  allowed  to  kill  seven  deer  per  year, 
five  of  which  could  be  bucks.  The  state 
says  it  is  reducing  the  limit  as  a way  of 
increasing  the  number  of  trophy 
whitetails. 

Two  Arizona  men  were  fined  more 
than  $5,000  apiece  for  illegally  killing  a 
trophy  elk.  The  pair  were  hunting 
during  a September  archery  deer  season 
when  one  man  shot  the  elk  with  a rifle. 
They  sawed  off  the  antlers  and  left  the 
rest  to  rot.  The  6x6  bull  scored  402 
points;  both  men  lost  their  hunting  and 
fishing  privileges  for  five  years. 


Answers:  C,  G,  R,  R,  C,  R,  G,  G,  C,  C. 
Furbearers. 
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Have  you  seen  this  man? 


Well,  don’t  miss  your  chance  to! 

Richard  Pawling’s  History  Alive  program  on  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission is  touring  the  state  throughout  our  centennial  celebration.  This 
entertaining  and  informative  program  will  delight  the  whole  family,  and  it  II 
be  coming  soon  to  an  auditorium  near  you.  Tour  details  can  be  found  in  this 
month’s  “Conservation  News”  section. 


Bird  & Mammal  Charts 

The  Game  Commission’s  ever  popular 
bird  and  mammal  charts  are  perfect 
for  homes,  classrooms,  camps  — 
just  about  anywhere.  Created  by 
internationally  renowned  artist  Ned 
Smith,  these  charts  feature  the 
state’s  most  common  mammal  and 
bird  species  — 179  in  all. 


Charts  are  gro uped  into  sets;  Sets  No.  1 and  No.  2 each 
contain  four  20"x30"  charts  and  are  particularly  useful 
for  classrooms. 

Set  No.  1 features  winter  birds,  marsh 
and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  and  birds 
of  prey.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  2 depicts  mammals  of  farm 
and  woodlot,  mammals  of  the  moun- 
tain, birds  of  the  forest,  and  birds  of 
field  and  garden.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  3 includes  all  eight  charts, 
each  11"x14"  in  size.  Price:  $5 

The  charts  are  sold  only  in  sets,  not 
individually.  Prices  include  delivery. 

Send  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1711 0-9797.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  a complete  list  of  the  agency’s  sale  items  and  free  publications. 


birds  of  prey 
m Set  No.  I ) 


mammals  of  the  mountain 


(from  Set  No.  2) 
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The  Birds  of  Summer 

IT’LL  3E  SUMMER  before  you  know  it,  and  what  better  way  to  pre- 
pare for  balmy  days  than  to  pick  up  “Summer  Birds,”  second  in  the 
“Birds  of  the  Seasons”  series. 

We  commissioned  artist 
Stephen  Leed  to  produce  a 
print  series  featuring  birds  of 
every  season  based  on  his 
popular  “Winter  Birds,”  the 
1994  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  print  that  sold  out  in 
record  time.  “Summer  Birds” 
has  been  available  since  Au- 
gust, and  sales  have  been 
brisk.  The  third  and  fourth 
prints  in  the  series  will  be 
available  beginning  in  1996. 

Like  our  WTFW  prints, 

“Summer  Birds”  is  limited  to 
600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Image  size  is  about 
15x22V2  inches.  The  prints  are  $125,  delivered;  framed  prints  cost 
$97.50  more.  Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s  ongoing  research 
and  management  efforts  on  behalf  of  nongame  species. 

♦ Orderfrom  the  Pennsylvania  (Same  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
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Oath  of  Office  Remarks 


I STAND  before  you  this  morning,  humbled  and  with  my  sincere  gratitude  to  our 
commissioners  for  their  vote  of  confidence.  1 am  ready  and  anxious  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  leading  the  Game  Commission  into  its  second  century  of 
service. 

The  management  and  perpetuation  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  resources  is  a huge 
responsibility  — one  millions  of  people  expect  the  Game  Commission  to  execute  in 
flawless  fashion.  We  will  do  everything  possible  to  ensure  that  trust  remains  intact. 

Since  beginning  my  Game  Commission  career  as  a deputy  game  protector  in  1959, 
I’ve  seen  many  changes.  And  change  will  continue  during  my  tenure  as  executive 
director. 

1 assure  you,  to  the  extent  of  our  abilities  the  Game  Commission  will  continue  to 
strengthen  its  operations  and  implement  strategies  to  ensure  that  wildlife  is  not 
abused  or  wasted.  We  will  make  every  effort  to  expand  recreational  opportunities  for 
hunters,  trappers  and  all  others  who  appreciate  wildlife. 

But  science,  more  than  any  other  factor,  will  dictate  the  direction  of  our 
initiatives.  It  would  be  unthinkable  to  operate  any  other  way.  What  we  enjoy  today  is 
the  result  of  a hundred  years  of  dedicated  service  by  several  generations  of 
Commission  employees.  We’ve  come  too  far  and  accomplished  too  much  to  throw 
caution  to  the  wind.  Operating  from  a science  base  is  the  only  way  the  Commission 
can  continue  to  move  forward. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  expect  to  successfully  manage  wildlife  without  paying 
close  attention  to  social,  economic  and  political  implications. 

We  believe  it’s  vitally  important  for  the  Commission  to  cultivate  and  strengthen 
its  relationship  with  organized  sportsmen  — and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hunters 
and  trappers  who  don’t  belong  to  organized  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

We  must  also  maintain  a close  liaison  with  the  agricultural  and  forest  resource 
communities,  with  business  and  industry,  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  incoming 
governor’s  administration. 

Better  communications  and  education  will  go  a long  way  to  reinforce  the  strong 
base  of  support  the  Commission  already  enjoys,  and  which  we  hope  to  broaden. 
Communication,  education  and  public  relations  are  the  keys  to  the  Commission’s 
future  and  are,  unquestionably,  the  very  best  tools  available  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  agency’s  overall  image. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  prepare  for  the  future  than  now  — during  the 
Commission’s  100th  anniversary.  But  as  we  celebrate  this  agency’s  past,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  why  we’re  here  and  what’s  at  stake.  Let’s  make  sure  the  Game  Commission’s 
second  hundred  years  are  as  equally  productive  and  rewarding  as  the  first. 

To  reiterate,  on  June  24  we  will  begin  a second  century  of  service.  And  we  are, 
today,  perhaps  the  only  commonwealth  agency  to  have  effectively  sustained  itself  for 
well  over  a decade  with  the  same  license  structure. 

Only  because  we  have  been  prudent  stewards  of  sportsmen’s  dollars,  we  currently 

continued  on  page  2 1 
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Editor: 

I got  a nice  6-point  on 
the  opening  day  of  buck 
season,  but  after  dragging  it 
only  200  yards,  I knew  I’d 
never  get  it  the  three  miles 
back  to  my  vehicle.  Back  at 
the  game  lands  parking  lot,  I 
met  two  deputies  and  told 
them  of  my  problem.  They 
immediately  opened  the 
gate  and  took  me  back  to  my 
deer.  They  made  my  day  one 
of  joy  and  delight.  The  6- 
point,  by  the  way,  was  the 
second  buck  I’ve  gotten  in 
46  years. 

L.  Miller, 
York 

Editor: 

It  was  nice  to  see  the 
return  of  the  deer  pictures 
and  the  few  hunters  lucky 
enough  to  harvest  a trophy 
animal.  Why  doesn’t  the 
Game  Commission  do  more 
to  promote  trophy  animals  in 
Pennsylvania? 

Being  able  to  enter  the 
woods  knowing  that  the 
potential  of  harvesting  a 
trophy  was  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception  would  be 
great.  Why  not  raise  the 
acceptable  minimum  size  of  a 
buck  to  four  points? 

Allowing  a buck  to  age 
beyond  a year  and  a half 
would  go  a long  way  to 
improving  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  buck 
population  in  the  state. 

K.  Bunn, 
Yardley 

Editor: 

It  was  1:30  on  the 
opening  day  of  doe  season 
and  I was  dragging  out  a doe 
when  two  game  protectors 
approached  me.  I was  a 
little  nervous  as  they 
checked  my  license  and  tag, 


but  when  they  noticed  I was 
coughing  and  wheezing,  they 
immediately  volunteered  to 
drag  my  deer  to  my  truck,  a 
half-mile  away.  While  on 
our  way  out,  we  ran  into  my 
cousin,  who  was  also 
dragging  a deer.  He  jokingly 
suggested  that  the  officers 
haul  his  deer  out,  too.  Well, 
they  did! 

Thanks  a lot,  guys,  your 
assistance  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

J.  Davis, 
Danielsville 

Editor: 

I’ve  kept  a diary  of  my 
hunting  experiences  since 
1941,  when  I was  13  years 
old.  I have  always  owned  a 
beagle  and  did  much  small 
game  hunting.  So  far  I’ve 
taken  667  rabbits  and  121 
pheasants. 

With  pheasant 
populations  declining,  I 
turned  to  goose  hunting  in 
1984,  and  since  then  I’ve 
taken  183  geese:  What  a 
great  sport!  With  15  deer  to 
my  credit,  too,  what  more 
could  a hunter  ask  for? 

R.  SCHANTZ, 
Orefield 

Editor: 

Hunter  education  is  not 
just  for  kids.  In  our  classes, 
roughly  a third  of  our 
students  are  adults.  Some 
take  the  course  because  they 
need  a card  to  get  a license 
in  another  state;  others  are 
taking  up  the  sport  for  the 
first  time.  Then  there  are 
those  who  take  the  course  as 
a refresher  or  with  a child. 


What  many  people  don’t 
realize  is  that  the  Game 
Commission  does  not  offer 
classes  on  demand.  Most  are 
given  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  before  licenses  go 
on  sale  in  July.  So,  if  you  or 
someone  you  know  wants  to 
take  a class  this  year,  now’s 
the  time  to  start  looking. 

C.  Hammer, 
HTE  instructor, 
North  East 

Editor, 

In  response  to  the  letter 
about  Sunday  hunting,  I am 
65  and  have  hunted  every 
year  since  I was  12,  and 
have  gotten  along  very  well 
without  Sunday  hunting.  I 
think  we  have  enough 
distractions  in  rural  areas 
without  having  a lot  of 
shooting  going  on. 

G.  Hontz, 
Shickshinny 

Editor: 

As  a wife  and  mother  of 
hunters,  and  a subscriber  for 
more  than  25  years,  I was 
both  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed at  the  photo  on  the 
January  cover.  This  offensive 
photo  adds  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  anti-hunting  and  anti-gun 
groups.  A centennial 
celeberation  should  be  just 
that,  a cause  to  celeberate. 

With  the  exception  of 
this  single  cover,  we  have 
always  enjoyed  the  colorful 
wildlife  paintings  on  your 
covers  and  excellent  articles 
by  your  staff  and 
contributors. 

S.  Matt, 
Quakertown 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


My  First  Turkey 


IT  IS  DIFFICULT  to  believe 
that  any  April  or  May  could 
ever  have  slipped  by  without 
turkey  hunting  taking  complete 
control  of  my  life.  But  when  I 
was  in  my  early  teens,  spring 
meant  the  renewal  of  neighbor- 
hood  ball  games  and  exciting 
stick-boat  races  down  the  me- 
andering little  stream  that  passed 
our  house.  Back  then,  though  I 
truly  loved  the  outdoors,  I knew 
little  of  the  wild  turkey. 

In  those  early  years,  between 
exciting  challenges  of  tackle 
football  and  other  games,  my 
father  was  developing  in  me  a 
keen  interest  in  natural  things. 
Daily  hikes  afield  — whether 
with  our  dogs  looking  for  pheas- 
ants or  simply  for  outdoor  en- 
joyment — were  teaching  me  all 


By  Tom  Betts 


that  nature  had  to  offer.  And  I liked  what 
I saw. 

At  16,  the  freedom  of  a driver’s  license 
opened  up  a whole  new  world.  And  about 
the  same  time  there  seemed  to  be  a surge  of 
interest  in  Pennsylvania’s  wild  turkeys,  a 
species  I was  keenly  interested  in  but  about 
which  I knew  very  little. 

Looking  back,  it’s  hardly  a surprise  that 
my  first  experience  with  a spring  gobbler 
left  a most  vivid  impression,  one  which  no 
doubt  kindled  the  love  for  springtime  and 
for  wild  turkeys  that  I have  today. 

Early  one  spring  morning  I found  myself 
scraping  ice  from  the  windshield  of  the  tiny 
green  Vega  that  had  just  become  “mine.” 
Within  minutes,  the  old  car  and  I were 
bouncing  along  a winding  dirt  road  that  led 
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down,  down,  down  into  a dark,  almost 
primeval  valley.  I had  been  there  before, 
but  never  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

When  I stopped  and  turned  out  the 
headlights,  I suddenly  became  aware  of 
just  how  dark  and  lonely  the  valley  is  at 
that  hour.  Instead  of  their  friendly  and 
familiar  green,  the  pines  and  spruces  were 
now  an  unearthly  black. 

I got  out  and  stared  toward  the 
shadowy  ridge,  wondering  who 
or  what  was  watching  me  and 
how  everything  could  be 
so  still  and  quiet.  The 
dew  hung  heavy  that 
morning,  and  drop  af- 
ter drop  splattered  hoi-  / 
lowly  on  the  ground. 

Once  in  a while,  a cold 
drop  would  crash  on  the 
end  of  my  nose,  or  roll  down  my 
jacket  hood  and  onto  my  back.  But  1 forged 
ahead  anyway,  deeper  into  the  dark,  damp 
forest. 

The  bottom  of  the  valley  was  partially 
a wetland,  lush  with  marsh  grasses  and 
small  pools  of  water.  In  the  twilight  I soon 
found  myself  sloshing  through  a quagmire. 
But  before  long,  with  boots  wet  and  muddy, 
I entered  a wooded  hollow  with  spruces  on 
one  side  and  a hardwood  mix  of  oaks  and 
cherries  on  the  other. 

Although  it  was  still  dark  and  the  fog 
covered  the  hollow  like  a misty,  ghostly 
blanket,  I could  still  make  out  vague  shapes. 
And  they  all  looked  like  turkeys;  I found 
myself  imagining  turkeys  all  through  the 
hollow.  Perhaps,  I thought,  this  would  be 
a morning  when  everything  turned  out 
just  right,  when  all  my  dreams  would  come 
true. 

About  the  time  my  mind  starting  wan- 
dering, an  eerie  sound  erupted  from  above, 
freezing  me  in  my  tracks.  As  I stood  trans- 
fixed, the  “who  cooks  for  you,  who  cooks 
for  you  all”  calls  were  repeated.  I had  no 
idea  what  it  was.  It  was  only  later  that  I 
learned  about  barred  owls  and  how  they 
relate  to  turkey  hunting. 


But  as  the  last  few  notes  faded 
away,  a clamor  arose  farther  up  the 
hollow.  At  first  I was  confused,  but 
when  the  “gobble-obble-obble” 
boomed  again,  I figured  it  all  out. 
And  the  heart  of  a 16-year-old  boy- 
pursuing  his  first  turkey  raced  as  it 
never  had  in  any  ball  game. 

Not  quite  sure  what 
_L-  to  do  next,  I sat  down 
at  that  very  spot  and 
immediately  be- 
gan to  call.  The 
Lynch  box  call, 
fresh  from  Christ- 
mas, squeaked  and 
whined  — ineptly,  it 
seemed  to  me.  But  to 
my  surprise  the  bird  an- 
swered each  sound.  He  was,  as 
I would  come  to  say  years  later,  a 
“hot”  bird. 

In  a few  moments  I heard  wing 
beats,  heavier  than  any  I’d  ever 
heard  before.  I could  only  imagine 
the  gobbler  had  flown  away.  But 
when  he  gobbled  again,  this  time 
much  closer  and  from  ground  level, 
I knew  I was  still  in  business.  Ever 
so  carefully  I stroked  the  call,  and 
even  though  the  sounds  seemed 
terrible  to  me,  the  bird  gobbled 
relentlessly.  I called,  he  gobbled.  I 
called,  he  gobbled.  And  then,  as 
quickly  as  it  had  begun,  all  was 
still. 

He  should  have  been  close 
enough  to  see,  but  no  bird  ap- 
peared. Perhaps  I’d  been  spotted. 
Regardless,  I was  now  the  only  one 
making  noise,  and  my  first  try  at 
calling  in  a wild  turkey  taught  me 
that  things  weren’t  so  easy. 

Now,  with  a bright  morning  sun 
filtering  down  through  the  tall  wet 
spruces,  sending  sparkles  in  a thou- 
sand directions,  I grudgingly  de- 
cided that  it  was  time  to  go.  The 
cold  hands  and  ears,  the  wet  feet  in 
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wet  hoots  were  all  for  naught,  I 
thought. 

But  when  I stood  to  leave,  the 
bird  gobbled  again,  up  the  hollow. 
He  was  moving  away  from  me,  but 
he  hadn’t  been  spooked  after  all. 

I immediately  called  again  and, 
remarkably,  he  answered.  Each 
time  I called,  he  answered.  But  he 
still  seemed  to  be  walking  away. 

So  1 followed.  Up  through  the 
hollow  we  went.  I stayed  in  the 
spruces  where  I could  walk  quietly; 
the  bird  was  along  the  stream,  gob- 
bling  every  minute  or  two.  I called 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  as  fre- 
quently as  before.  When  we  ap- 
proached the  head  of  the  hollow,  1 
crossed  the  stream  and  scrambled 
up  the  opposite  slope  to  an  old 
tram  road  that  snaked  its  way  across 
the  hollow.  Maybe,  just  maybe,  I 
thought,  he  will  hook  onto  the 
road  and  come  toward  me. 

Gingerly,  1 positioned  myself 
behind  a mound  of  dirt  that  had 
been  pushed  aside  when  the  old 
road  had  been  formed.  Hercules 
club  grew  in  profusion  on  the 
clumps  of  dirt,  and  greenhrier  filled 
in  between  the  rigid,  thorny  posts. 
It  was  a thicket  that  afforded  plenty 
of  cover,  although  my  tattered  pants 
and  jacket  were  no  match  for  the 
barbs  that  badgered  my  every  move. 

But  I wasn’t  moving  much  now. 
The  turkey  was  at  the  head  of  the 
hollow,  faced  with  the  decision  of 
which  way  to  turn.  1 tried  to  sway 
him  with  the  gentlest  purr  I could 
make,  hoping  my  many  hours  of 
winter  practice  would  pay  off.  It 
was  the  first  call  I had  made  from 
my  thorny  position,  and  apparently 
it  was  good  enough,  for  in  a mo- 
ment I could  tell  the  bird  was  com- 
ing closer. 

I purred  every  couple  minutes, 
and  the  bird  answered  countless 


times.  Because  the  tram  road  led  to  my 
position,  1 had  a good  view  from  behind 
my  bunker.  In  a few  minutes,  I heard  the 
steady  swish,  swish,  swish  of  the  big  bird 
walking  in  the  leaves.  An  instant  later  he 
stepped  into  a pool  of  early  morning  sun- 
light; I could  see  him  clearly.  Fascinated, 
I watched  as  the  bright  red  head  peered 
right  through  me,  looking  for  the  source  of 
the  sweet  purrs. 

I remember  feeling  that  I couldn’t  pos- 
sibly sit  still  long  enough,  and  1 distinctly 
recall  experiencing  a seemingly  critical 
shortness  of  breath.  I’m  certain  I must 
have  been  gasping  for  air  and  trembling 
terribly,  but  that  old  turkey  stood  stone 
still.  In  fact,  nothing  in  the  woods  around 
us  stirred  even  slightly.  It  was  dead  quiet. 

Then  his  neck  shot  forward  and  the 
mightiest  gobble  I’d  ever  heard  reverber- 
ated across  the  hills.  I refrained  from  call- 
ing, and  the  bird  moved  ahead.  One,  two, 
three  deliberate  strides  my  way,  and  he 
paused  and  stared  again,  a mere  25  yards 
away.  I desperately  wanted  to  call.  How 
much  closer  would  he  come?  I wondered. 

It  was  the  most  thrilling  spectacle  I had 
ever  seen  — the  bright  red  and  white  head, 
the  shimmering  iridescent  feathers  around 
his  inflated  body,  the  long  beard  scraping 
the  leaves  as  he  walked,  the  powerful 
gobble.  The  image  of  my  winter  dreams 
was  strutting  before  me. 

In  time,  the  bird  became  discouraged 
by  the  silence,  and  he  turned  on  the  tram 
road  and  wandered  slowly  back  down  the 
hill.  Overwhelmed  by  it  all,  I continued  to 
lie  there  for  some  time,  enmeshed  in  the 
brambles  that  had  concealed  me  so  well. 

I realize  many  people  would  think  it 
unfortunate  that  my  first  meeting  with 
such  a trophy  did  not  come  during  hunting 
season.  But  I couldn’t  have  been  happier 
on  that  damp,  April  morning  many  years 
ago.  I truly  had  my  first  trophy,  just  a few 
steps  down  the  trail  from  me.  And,  al- 
though I didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  he 
would  be  the  inspiration  for  countless  spring 
mornings  to  come.  □ 
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Purple  martins  have  developed  a close  association  with 
man,  and  the  feelings  are  often  mutual  as  many  people  go 
to  great  lengths  to  attract  these  acrobatic  birds  to  their 
homes. 

Purple  Martin  Fever 

By  Connie  Mertz 


WE  SPOTTED  Mr.  Schmidt,  now  a 
retired  farmer,  sitting  in  his  car.  His 
heavy  denim  jacket  and  red  flannel  shirt 
gave  a hint  to  the  temperature  of  the  April 
day.  He  sat  at  the  wheel,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  purple  martin  houses  in  his  yard.  When 
he  realized  we  were  there  to  photograph 
his  birds,  a twinkle  came  to  his  eye. 

He  had  been  not  only  watching  for 
these  martins  every  spring  for  some  20 
years,  but  even  keeping  written  records  on 
them.  This  particular  afternoon,  he  was 
patiently  waiting  for  his  martins  to  return 
from  feeding  along  the  Susquehanna  River, 
an  air-mile  or  two  away.  He  told  us  they 
were  returning  around  6 p.m.,  but  it  was 
then  only  four  o’clock. 

From  Mr.  Schmidt’s  we  visited  Dave 
Boyer  and  his  family,  who  also  were  yearn- 
ing to  see  purple  martins  return  to  their 
yard.  Unfortunately,  a couple  of  years  ago, 
disaster  hit  the  colony.  While  Dave  was 
burning  brush,  a gust  of  wind  blew  smoke 
into  the  martin  houses.  The  disruption  of 
the  smoke  was  so  severe  the  birds  left. 

Though  one  or  two  males  have  re- 
turned every  spring  since  then,  none  have 
remained.  Yet,  the  Boyers  wait  in  antici- 
pation. They  care  for  the  houses  and  the 
gourds,  which  they  grow  themselves,  be- 
ing sure  all  is  ready  if  the  martins  should 
return.  Dave’s  mother  even  keeps  the 
kitchen  window  open  so  she  can  listen  for 
their  calls.  “I  will  recognize  them  instantly,” 
she  says. 

The  Boyers,  like  Mr.Schmidt,  read  ev- 


erything they  can  to  stay  up-to-date 
on  purple  martin  information.  Maga- 
zines and  newsletters  clutter  their 
homes,  but  they  would  never  think  of 
parting  with  them.  They  and  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  people 
statewide  are  the  victims  of  purple 
martin  fever. 

The  Purple  Martin  Conservation 
Association  has  450  registered  active 
colony  sites  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
knows  of  2,000  other  people  or  fami- 
lies trying  to  attract  these  birds. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice reports  that  purple  martins  are 
increasing  in  North  America,  but  all 
the  northern  states  are  showing  de- 
clines. Poor  weather  conditions  is 
thought  to  be  the  reason.  If  the  tem- 
peratures remain  cool  four  or  more 
days,  the  martins  may  starve  from  lack 
of  flying  insects.  If  houses  are  taken 
over  by  sparrows  or  starlings,  martins 
are  deterred  from  nesting  or  their  re- 
productive success  will  be  affected. 
Finally  lack  of  appropriate  housing, 
wrongly  placed  housing,  unsuitable 
housing  also  contribute  to  the  martin’s 
decline. 

Purple  martin  fever  is  nothing  new. 
American  Indians  hung  gourds  on  tall 
poles  to  lure  these  birds  into  their 
villages.  They  knew  martins  were  ag- 
gressive in  defending  their  territory, 
and  by  having  them  in  their  villages, 
the  martins  easily  warded  off  hawks, 
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PURPLE  MARTINS  are  the  largest  member  of  the  swallow  family.  They  are  summer 
residents  throughout  the  state,  but  only  where  their  specific  needs  exist. 


vultures  and  other  animals  that  might 
try  to  take  the  Indians’  drying  hides 
and  meat. 

The  martins,  in  turn,  accepted  the 
presence  of  humans  close  to  their 
domain.  Today,  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
west, it’s  rare  to  find  martins  nesting 
in  natural  cavities;  they  are  almost 
completely  adapted  to  manmade 
apartment  houses. 

When  I later  returned  to  the 
Schmidts’  to  photograph  his  martins, 
I understood  how  one  can  fall  prey  to 
purple  martin  fever.  I stood  close  by 
the  two  apartment  houses  and  watched 
the  bird  silhouettes  soar  high  into  the 
sky.  It  was  obvious  they  enjoyed  fly- 
ing, they  did  so  with  such  grace;  I 
couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off  them. 

Purple  martins  are  the  largest  mem- 
ber of  the  swallow  family.  That  and 
their  forked  tails  make  for  easy  iden- 
tification. But  it  was  their  guttural 
throat  sound  combined  with  their  se- 
ries of  notes  that  got  my  attention. 
This  common  call  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer is  used  in  courtship,  mating  and 
when  a pair  is  reunited. 

Males  are  blackish-blue;  females 
and  young  males  are  usually  duller  on 


top  with  lighter  breast  colors  dot- 
ted with  dark  blue  markings.  Juve- 
niles have  grayish  foreheads  and 
resemble  the  female. 

Attracting  purple  martins  to 
backyard  apartment  houses  is  no 
easy  task.  They  have  specific  needs, 
and  if  these  are  not  provided  for, 
the  martins  will  not  take  up  resi- 
dence. The  Purple  Martin  Conser- 
vation Association  (PMCA)  lists 
several  reasons  why  martins  may 
not  use  manmade  housing,  or  why 
they  may  not  return  to  the  site. 

Predation 

One  of  the  worst  things  to  do  is 
ignore  purple  martin  houses  while 
they  are  occupied.  Weekly  checks 
should  be  made  for  any  sign  of  pre- 
dation, both  on  the  ground  and  in 
individual  compartments.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  lowering  the 
house,  providing  it’s  equipped  with 
a winch.  It  predators  raid  nests, 
chances  are  the  colony  will  be  lost 
or  abandoned. 

Tree  Encroachment 

Next  to  predation,  tree  en- 
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croachment  also  affects  the  colony. 
Martins  like  openness  for  flight 
while  approaching  the  house,  and 
trees  that  are  higher  than  the 
houses,  inhibit  them.  It’s  interest- 
ing to  note  that  if  a colony  has  site 
tenacity,  martins  will  return  year 
after  year.  However  once  the  origi- 
nal colony  members  are  gone,  the 
young  will  not  return  to  their  natal 
colony  site. 

By  keeping  records  year  to  year, 
landlords  can  be  alerted  to  any 
declines  in  the  number  of  pairs.  If 
trees  seem  to  impair  the  martin’s 
flight  patterns,  it’s  best  to  either 
prune  or  cut  the  trees,  or  relocate 
the  houses. 

Weather  Conditions 

Inclement  weather  lasting  more 
than  five  days  can  seriously  affect 
purple  martin  populations.  These 
birds  are  aerial  insectivores,  and 
rain,  snow,  cool  temperatures  and/ 
or  heavy  winds  greatly  reduce  or 
halt  insect  flight  the  birds  depend 
upon  for  food.  Droughts  and  heat 
waves  can  also  affect  colonies.  Tem- 
peratures reaching  over  1 00  degrees 
F.  for  several  days  can  cause  over- 
heating within  the  nests.  Dry  spells 
and  wet  weather  also  affect  insect 
populations. 


LIKE  American  Indians  years 
ago,  David  Boyer  uses  home- 
grown gourds  to  attract  purple 
martins  to  his  home.  Note  the 
pully  system  he  uses  for  raising 
his  complex. 


Ignoring  the  presence 
of  others  birds  — prima- 
rily the  European  starling 
and  English  house  spar- 
row — which  invade 
nesting  compartments  is 
something  a landlord 
should  never  do.  These  birds  do  more 
than  just  occupy  space  intended  for 
martins.  The  un welcomed  invaders  will 
kill  martins,  their  young  and  even  eat 
or  destroy  the  eggs.  They  also  spread 
blood  diseases  and  parasites. 

It’s  always  best  to  remove  purple 
martin  houses  during  the  winterand 
wait  until  early  spring  to  erect  them 
again.  If  other  occupants  are  using  the 
houses  when  the  martins  return,  they 
will  most  likely  abandon  the  house. 

Parasite  and  Pesticide  Problems 

Purple  martins  are  affected  greatly 
by  parasites  such  as  blackflies,  nest 
mites,  fleas  and  mosquitoes  both  in 
and  around  the  house.  Parents  may 
stop  feeding  their  young  if  a nest  is 
overrun  with  nest  mites.  People  need 
to  check  nests  for  any  sign  of  parasites. 
When  the  young  are  13  days  old,  the 
nest  can  be  removed  and  a one-inch 
layer  of  thoroughly  dried  grass  may  be 
added.  This  way,  most  of  the  parasites 
are  eliminated  along  with  the  old 
nesting  materials. 

It’s  difficult  to  prove,  but  the  use  of 
toxic  chemicals  on  nearby  lawns  or 
farm  fields  may  also  affect  a colony. 
The  PMCA  says  that  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance or  large-scale  die-offs  can 
sometimes  be  traced  to  the  local  spray- 
ing of  pesticides.  Unknown  is  whether 
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BOXES  don't  need  to  be 
elaborate,  even  though 
many  are.  More 
important  — and 
difficult  — is  putting  the 
houses  in  the  proper 
habitat. 

the  birds  succumb  to  db 
rect  poisoning  or  die  of 
starvation  because  the 
pesticides  killed  off  their 
food  source. 

Offer  More  Houses 

In  many  locations,  only  one  mar- 
tin house,  usually  made  up  of  1 2 units, 
is  offered.  While  this  is  probably 
enough  to  start  a colony,  it  won’t 
support  continual  colony  growth.  Ad- 
ditional houses,  each  capable  of  sup- 
porting at  least  12  to  15  breeding 
pairs,  totaling  24  to  30  compartments, 
is  always  a good  idea.  Also,  gourds  can 
be  added  as  purple  martin  housing. 

Tips  on  Housing  Problems 

Even  when  the  house  is  placed  in  a 
good  location,  landlords  can  still  make 
seemingly  minor  mistakes  that  cause 
a colony  to  be  abandoned.  For  in- 
stance, failure  to  open  the  housing  on 
time  will  cause  martins  to  look  else- 
where. Fairly  patient,  they  let  land- 
owners  know  they  have  arrived,  and 
will  oftentimes  wait  up  to  three  weeks 
until  the  houses  are  erected . This  prob- 
lem often  occurs  when  people  offer 
martin  housing  at  summer  cottages. 

Martins  are  also  extremely  finicky 
about  the  orientation  of  a house.  If  a 
house  is  repositioned  after  a weekly 
check,  havoc  can  break  out  within 
the  colony.  The  birds  may  be  unable 
to  find  their  nests  and  can  end  up  in 
another  nest,  and  when  that  happens 
they  destroy  the  nest  and  its  contents. 
Total  nest  failure  can  result,  and  if 
this  occurs,  total  colony  site  abandon- 
ment is  likely. 


Martins  also  know  if  the  house  has  been 
replaced,  particularly  if  only  one  active 
house  is  erected.  Unless  the  replacement 
is  identical  to  the  old  house,  it’s  best  not  to 
make  the  change.  Strange,  perhaps,  but 
martins  don’t  adapt  well  to  new  housing. 
The  exception  is  that  if  more  than  one 
house  is  offered,  then  a new  house  among 
other,  familiar  houses,  can  be  replaced 
between  seasons  without  fear  of  abandon- 
ment. 

No  wonder  there  is  excitement  among 
those  suffering  from  purple  martin  fever 
when  martins  take  up  residence  in  their 
houses.  Attracting  these  delightful  birds  is 
quite  a challenge! 
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Breeding  and  Courtship 

Purple  martins  are  the  first  neotropical 
migrants  to  return  to  North  America  in 
the  spring.  In  Greene  County,  the  arrival 
date  is  around  March  25,  and  in  Erie 
County  April  13;  dates  do  vary  with 
weather  conditions.  Males  are  the  first  to 
arrive  at  the  breeding  sites  and  they  will 
investigate  individual  compartments. 
Once  there,  they  will  choose  compart- 
ments and  defend  them  from  other  males. 
Once  these  territories  are  established,  the 
birds  are  content  to  remain  within  their 
boundaries. 

When  females  arrive  at  the  colony, 
they  inspect  each  hole.  The  house  a fe- 
male selects  will  determine  her  mate.  At 
the  start  of  the  nesting  season,  it’s  not 
uncommon  for  males  to  possess  up  to  twelve 
apartments.  As  spring  progresses,  this  num- 
ber dwindles  to  three  or  four  and  eventu- 
ally to  two. 

The  first  attempt  at  nest  building  is  by 
the  male,  but  the  job  is  done  by  the  female. 
After  she  gathers  twigs  and  grasses,  she 
waits  two  weeks  and  then  adds  mud  to  the 
nest.  Both  birds  add  fresh  green  leaves  to 
the  nest  during  egg  laying  and  incubation. 
This  procedure  is  believed  to  keep  feather 
mites  from  the  nest  and  keep  the  eggs 
moist.  Incubation  is  done  by  the  female, 
though  the  male  acts  as  if  he  is  incubating 
when  he  is  only  protecting  the  nest  while 
she  goes  off  to  feed.  The  eggs  hatch  in  1 5 
or  16  days  depending  on  the  weather. 

Much  can  be  learned  about  purple  mar- 
tins simply  by  personal  observations.  Their 
way  of  life  shows  aggressiveness  and  fear- 
lessness. Their  ways  may  seem  cruel,  yet 
enough  survive  to  maintain  the  species. 


Tips  to  Attract  Purple  Martins: 

1 . Place  martin  housing  no  more  than 
100  feet  from  human  housing  and  at 
least  40  feet  from  trees. 

2.  Offer  white  housing  only.  Paint 
cedar  and  redwood  housing  as  well. 

3.  Provide  plenty  of  space  at  the 
height  of  the  housing  so  martins  can 
have  a level  flight  while  approaching. 

4.  If  starlings,  sparrows  or  other  birds 
take  up  housing  first,  plug  all  the  entrance 
holes  with  paper  cups.  (If  possible,  put 
up  a single  unit  elsewhere  until  the 
martins  accept  it,  then  reopen  the  plugged 
holes). 

5.  Don’t  allow  shrubs,  vines  or  trees 
to  grow  up  under  housing. 

6.  Be  sure  apartment  houses  are  built 
to  specifications.  Floor  dimensions  need 
to  measure  6x6  inches,  but  7x12  inches 
is  better.  The  entrance  hole  should  be 
one  inch  from  the  floor  with  a diameter 
of  2-2'/4  inches. 

7-  Never  attach  wires  to  a martin 
house. 

8.  Housing  should  be  able  to  be 
lowered  or  raised  without  difficulty,  with 
a pulley  and  winch  system. 


To  have  a colony  of  purple  martins  is 
such  a treat  that  it’s  no  wonder  so 
many  landlords  work  diligently  to  lure 
them  to  their  backyards.  After  all, 
there  is  no  known  cure  for  purple 
martin  fever. 

For  more  information  on  purple 
martins  or  to  register  a colony,  con- 
tact the  Purple  Martin  Conservation 
Association,  Edinboro  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Edinboro,  PA 

16444-  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Mark  Bray 

KILLDEER  are  striking,  attractive  birds  that  may  be  found  breeding  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  This  seemingly  misplaced  member  of  the  shorebird  family  makes  its  summer 
home  on  bare,  open  areas.  Look  for  killdeer  along  roadways,  pastures,  golf  courses,  ball 
fields,  parking  lots.  As  reported  in  the  Atlas  of  Pennsylvania’s  Breeding  Birds,  killdeer  were 
considered  a game  bird  until  around  1900,  and  hunting  may  have  actually  kept  their  numbers 
down  in  some  areas  at  that  time. 
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Nothing  Fancy 


By  Dave  Dufford 


MY  PUP  was  1 1 months  old  and  I had 
yet  to  shoot  a single  bird  in  front  of 
him.  But  the  way  he  was  moving  moving  in 
toward  some  brush  just  20  yards  ahead  of 
me,  that  was  about  to  change.  As  he  closed 
in,  a grouse  exploded  from  the  thicket  and 
launched  away  to  my  right.  I swung  ahead 
of  the  bird  and  slapped  the  front  trigger. 

The  grouse  was  out  of  sight  before  I 
could  think  of  getting  a second  shot,  but  I’d 
noticed  a sudden  downward  turn  in  its 
course  just  after  I fired.  The  pup  was  on  the 
bird  by  the  time  I got  to  it,  and  Pm  glad  he 
was  because  I later  discovered  that  my  shot 
had  only  broken  a wing.  I was  also  glad  that 
no  one  else  was  around  to  see  the  dance  the 
pup  and  I did  together  then;  that  grouse 
was  the  first  one  for  either  of  us. 

Every  year  just  prior  to  and  during  hunt- 
ing season,  I dig  out  my  old  Game  News  — 
I have  them  back  through  the  mid-’60s  — 
and  read  all  the  good  hunting  stories.  This 
not  only  gets  me  psyched  for  the  seasons,  it 
also  provides  some  insight  into  what  hunt- 
ing was  like  in  years  past.  It  provides  me 
with  vivid  images  of  “Shooting  Gentle- 
men”, champion  bird  dogs  and  classic 
doubles,  and  transports  me  hack  to  when 
hunting  was  less  of  a sport  and  more  of  a 
way  of  life. 

Today  it’s  difficult  to  imagine  Pennsyl- 
vania as  the  frontier  it  once  was.  Among 
those  earliest  settlers,  to  whom  hunting 
could  literally  mean  the  difference  between 
feast  and  famine,  there  were  certainly 
some  — a small  minority,  no  doubt  — who 
brought  with  them  the  finest  firearms  and 
best  bred  dogs  of  the  day. 

Not  choice  but  by  necessity,  most  people 
made  do  with  what  they  had.  For  hunting, 
as  long  as  a gun  and  a dog  could  perform  the 
tasks  required,  all  else  was  frivolous.  It  is 


not  my  intention  here  to  equate 
myself  with  either  the  Shooting 
Gentlemen  or  the  early  settlers,  far 
from  it.  The  only  resemblance  I 
bear  to  the  first  group  is  the  fact 
that  I use  a shotgun  and  a dog  to 
hunt  birds,  and  like  the  second 
group  I make  do  with  what’s  avail- 
able to  me. 

I’ve  owned  several  shotguns 
since  I took  up  hunting.  Most  were 
pumps.  But  over  the  years,  my  small 
game  hunting  began  to  center  more 
on  squirrels  than  anything  else,  and 
my  .22  became  my  favorite  firearm. 
Between  October  ’87  and  January 
’90,  I got  65  squirrels.  Believe  it  or 
not,  such  success  does  get  old  after 
awhile,  and  I began  to  look  for 
another  form  of  hunting. 

Since  I’d  never  taken  a grouse 
and  more  than  20  years  had  gone  by 
since  I’d  bagged  my  last  ringneck, 
upland  bird  hunting  seemed  to  of- 
fer me  the  best  challenge.  I had  two 
shotguns  at  the  time,  a single-shot 
12-gauge  and  a 20-gauge  pump.  I 
knew  the  pump  was  all  the  gun  I’d 
ever  need  for  the  kind  of  hunting  I 
planned  to  do,  but  it  wasn’t  long, 
nonetheless,  before  I added  a third 
shotgun  to  my  gunrack. 

I really  had  no  intention  of  buy- 
ing another  gun.  I just  took  up  my 
neighbor’s  invitation  to  ride  with 
him  to  a local  gun  shop,  and  once 
we  were  there  I started  just  looking 
around. 

Although  I had  never  owned 
one,  there  was  always  something 
about  a side-by-side  that  appealed 
to  me.  Oddly  enough,  I also  have  a 
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preference  for  the  1 6-gauge,  so  when 
I came  across  a used  16-gauge  311 
Stevens,  it  promptly  ended  up  wear- 
ing a lay-a-way  tag  with  my  name 
on  it. 

That  was  in  buck  season,  and  by 
the  time  I got  the  gun  home  I had 
time  for  just  one  late  season  rabbit 
hunt.  1 got  the  first  rabbit  I shot  at 
with  it,  and  the  grouse  mentioned 
earlier,  the  following  year. 

It  was  only  a month  or  so  after 
getting  the  Stevens  that  1 brought 
the  pup  home.  At  the  time,  I didn’t 
see  any  connection  between  the 
two,  because  the  pup  was  not  any 
sort  of  hunting  breed.  He  was  sim- 


It  all  depends  on  the 
particular  bird.  Most  will 
run  and  flush , but  a few  he 
has  found  will  sit  tight. 


ply  a family  pet,  although  one  to 
accompany  me  on  my  frequent 
walks  through  the  woods.  I wanted 
to  name  him  Bumppo,  hut  since  my 
wife  and  kids  have  never  read  the 
works  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
my  suggestion  was  overruled,  and 
his  name  became  Crockett. 

Crockett  was  no  more  than  ten 
weeks  old  when  he  encountered  his 
first  grouse.  It  was  during  one  of  our 
walks  in  early  March.  He  had  no 
idea  the  bird  was  there  until  it  roared 
up  from  beneath  a small  pine,  but 
once  he  discovered  the  scent,  it  was 
all  I could  do  to  get  him  out  from 
under  that  tree. 

After  that,  I encouraged  him  to 
sniff  around  wherever  we  happened 
to  flush  a grouse.  This  was  nothing 
more  than  a game  at  first,  and  I still 
didn’t  really  consider  actually  tak- 
ing him  along  in  hunting  season, 


even  after  I’d  seen  him  find  and  flush  a few 
grouse  on  his  own. 

It  was  already  the  second  week  of  the 
early  small  game  season  before  I took 
Crockett  on  a hunt,  and  even  then  it  was 
mostly  because  I missed  his  company.  Then, 
as  November  wore  on,  I began  taking  him 
afield  with  me  more  and  more  often. 

That  season  we  hunted  exclusively  for 
grouse,  and  while  most  of  my  flushes  were 
not  the  result  of  good  dog  work,  at  least  a 
few  of  them  were.  By  the  end  of  the  season, 
I was  still  a long  way  from  calling  him  a 
hunting  dog,  but  I’d  found  it  was  to  my 
advantage  to  take  him  along.  We  got  only 
that  one  grouse  our  first  season,  but  it  had 
taken  me  more  than  a box  of  shells  before 
I’d  finally  connected. 

One  of  the  advantages  I’d  found  in  hav- 
ing Crockett  along  was  his  ability  to  follow 
up  for  a reflush.  Some  of  those  thundering 
flushes  I could  only  hear  through  the  dense 
crabapples,  Crockett  could  see  from  his 
viewpoint  below  the  branches,  and  he  could 
often  line  out  in  the  direction  of  the  bird’s 
flight  better  than  I could,  and  he  didn’t 
need  much  encouragement  to  do  so. 

I also  discovered  Crockett  was  good  for 
finding  downed  birds.  He  won’t  fetch  a 
stick,  much  less  retrieve  game,  but  they’re 
easier  to  find  with  the  dog  standing  right 
over  them. 

It  was  in  our  second  year  of  hunting  that 
I introduced  Crockett  to  pheasants,  and  we 
ended  the  season  with  three  birds  and  the 
same  number  of  grouse.  I do  admit,  though, 
that  the  dog’s  hunting  ability  was  still  as 
inconsistent  as  my  shooting  ability.  One 
day  Crockett  would  cut  himself  up  going 
after  a bird  in  thick  cover,  and  the  next  day 
he  would  walk  right  past  one  and  not  no- 
tice it  until  it  flushed.  Still,  he  was  doing 
well  enough  that  I never  considered  hunt- 
ing without  him. 

Our  third  season  got  off  to  a slow  start, 
primarily  because  I seemed  to  have  come 
down  with  a bad  case  of  “shooter’s  funk.”  1 
was  not  only  missing,  there  were  several 
occasions  when  birds  that  offered  me  a fair 
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chance  were  never  even  fired  at.  Things 
finally  started  to  pick  up  one  rainy  after- 
noon in  mid-November. 

It  was  overcast  when  I left  the  house 
around  two  o’clock.  We  were  a half-mile 
from  home  and  hunting  our  way  through 
some  tall  pines  atop  an  old  spoil  pile  when 
a light  rain  started.  Only  a few  minutes 
after  it  began  to  rain,  Crockett  made  a 
short  dash  which  ended  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pine.  When  he  sat  down,  looking  straight 
up  into  the  tree,  I knew  that  he  had  seen  a 
squirrel. 

Though  I’ll  often  let  them  go  undis- 
turbed, I don’t  object  to  Crockett  treeing 
squirrels,  but  this  time,  because  my  poor 
shooting  had  made  for  a slow  season,  I took 
a shot. 

Just  like  with  a grouse,  though,  all  I 
managed  to  do  was  to  put  the  squirrel  into 
high  gear.  I was  so  disgusted  I didn’t  bother 
to  try  a second  shot.  By  the  time  we  hunted 
our  way  through  the  pines,  the  rain  had 
become  a down  pour.  Good  for  the  gardens 
in  summer,  but  not  for  a depressed  hunter 
in  the  fall. 

Before  me  sloped  a hillside  covered  with 
thick  crabapples.  It  would  be  rough  going, 
but  it  was  the  quickest  route  home,  and 
that  was  where  I was  ready  to  go. 

As  we  worked  our  way  down  through 
the  crabapples,  I found  myself  wondering 
what  I might  do  to  get  out  of  my  slump.  I 
knew  I’d  have  to  react  more  quickly  if  I 
wanted  to  get  more  shots  at  the  birds  we 
flushed.  As  for  Crockett,  I wasn’t  sure  if 
anything  could  be  done  to  make  him  a 
better  hunter.  I figured  all  I could  do  was  to 
continue  encouraging  and  praising  favor- 
able behavior. 

We  were  almost  through  the  crabapples 
when  Crockett  picked  up  speed  and  moved 
in  on  something  not  far  in  front  of  me.  The 
grouse  came  up  from  the  left  of  a narrow 
opening  and  flew  straight  away.  I missed, 
but  at  least  I’d  gotten  off  a quick  shot,  and 
even  that  felt  good.  I’d  seen  the  bird  swerve 
to  my  right  just  before  it  disappeared,  and 
I had  a strong  hunch  that  we’d  be  able  to 


reflush  the  bird  from  along  the 
streambottom  below  us.  Since  it 
was  impossible  to  get  any  wetter 
than  I already  was,  I decided  it  was 
worth  the  try. 

The  crabapples  end  along  a small 
field  bordering  the  upper  end  of  the 
stream,  and  before  we  had  crossed 
it  I spotted  a pheasanat  running 
through  the  tall  weeds.  Crockett 


immediately  gave  chase,  but  the 
bird  showed  little  interest  in  flight. 
The  thick  blackberry  bushes  gave 
the  ringneck  the  advantage  of  speed 
over  a 55 -pound  dog. 

For  a few  minutes  I thought  the 
bird  was  going  to  give  us  the  slip, 
but  then  I saw  it  standing  about  40 
yards  from  where  we’d  last  seen  it.  I 
had  a rough  time  trying  to  point  it 
out  to  Crockett,  and  when  he  did 
finally  flushed  it,  I missed  the  shot. 

All  the  action  sure  was  fun,  but 
I was  also  wondering  if  I would  ever 
get  a bird  in  my  game  bag  again.  I 
was  still  wondering  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Crockett  had 
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returned  to  the  area  behind  me 
instead  of  going  after  the  bird  I’d 
just  missed.  As  I headed  hack  to- 
ward him  I knew  he  was  working 
another  bird,  probably  the  first  one 
we’d  seen.  I seldom  get  a chance  at 
two  ringnecks  that  close  together, 
so  when  Crockett  put  this  one  up  I 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 
As  I stood  there, 
rooster  in  hand, 

I was  beginning 
to  feel  that  this 
rainy  afternoon 
looked  a whole  lot 
brighter. 

Fifteen  minutes 
later  we  were  hunt- 
ing our  way  down 
the  wooded 

streambottom  where  I 
thought  the  grouse  had  gone.  W ith 
the  rain  still  heavy,  I stopped  to 
wipe  the  water  from  my  glasses  only 
to  find  I didn’t  have  even  a speck  of 
dry  clothing  on  me. 

Then  I noticed  that  Crockett 
was  sniffing  around  no  more  than 
20  feet  away.  There  were  no  brush 
or  weeds  between  us,  just  a thick 
wet  mat  of  brown  fall  leaves.  But 
through  my  rain-streaked  glasses  I 
almost  failed  to  notice  the  grouse 
standing  halfway  between  me  and 
the  dog 

In  the  same  instant  that  I real- 
ized it  was  a grouse  the  bird  erupted 
in  a spray  of  raindrops,  passing  just 
a few  feet  over  my  head  as  it  flew 
behind  me.  The  grouse  was  already 
25  yards  away  by  the  time  I turned 
and  brought  the  double  to  my  shoul- 
der. 

Too  wet  for  a puff  of  feathers  to 
indicate  my  shot  had  connected, 
the  bird  began  to  slowly  tumble. 
W e found  it  well  beyond  the  stream, 
where  its  momentum  had  carried 
it.  As  I picked  up  and  admired  the 
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grouse,  I remembered  a day  from  the  No- 
vember before,  when  I’d  been  lucky  enough 
to  collect  a pheasant  and  a grouse  in  the 
same  day,  and  I wondered  then  if  I’d  ever 
manage  to  do  it  again. 

A half-hour  later  we  had  circled  back  to 
the  small  field  where  we’d  put  up  the  two 
pheasants.  There  was  one  more  field  I 
wanted  to  try  before  calling  it  a day,  and  the 
quickest  route  to  it  was  by 
way  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  streambottom  we 
had  just  hunted.  We 
were  almost  to  the 
edge  of  that  field  when  I 
heard  three  fast  shots.  A 
moment  later  I stepped  out 
of  the  woods  into  the  lower 
corner  of  the  field  and  bumped 
mto  the  hunter  who  had  fired 
them. 

By  way  of  introduction,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  just  knocked  down 
a pheasant.  I was  about  to  offer  him  help  in 
finding  it,  when  Crockett  found  it  for  him. 
It  took  a few  moments  and  some  dashing 
through  the  brush  bordering  the  field,  but 
he  finally  caught  the  bird  and  held  it  until 
I picked  it  up  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
hunter. 

Often  when  I encounter  other  hunters, 
they’ll  take  one  look  at  Crockett,  shake 
their  heads  and  ask,  “Does  that  dog  actu- 
ally hunt?”  Some  have  even  remarked  that 
they  would  be  embarrassed  to  be  seen  hunt- 
ing with  him.  This  hunter,  however,  was 
more  than  glad  to  meet  him. 

From  there  Crockett  and  I moved  to  an 
adjacent  field.  We  had  time  for  one  quick 
trip  down  the  length  of  it.  We  were  5 0 yards 
into  the  field  when  Crockett  made  a sud- 
den rush.  I fired  one  barrel,  then  the  sec- 
ond, and  then  watched  as  the  rooster  glided 
down  the  length  of  the  long  field.  Fie  disap- 
peared at  the  lower  left  hand  corner. 

Crockett  began  to  nose  around  at  the 
corner  of  the  field,  along  an  old  dirt  road, 
where  the  bird  had  come  down.  I was  sure 
it  had  run  across  the  road  to  the  cover  on 
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the  far  side,  somewhere  fairly  close  in  the 
cover  just  ahead  of  me,  hut  1 decided  to  end 
the  hunt  for  the  day.  A pheasant  and  a 
grouse  made  a nice  enough  day  for  anyone. 

A looked  at  my  watch  showed  only  1 0 
minutes  of  hunting  time  remained.  The 
temperature  had  been  dropping,  I was  com- 
pletely soaked,  and  there  was  steam  rising 
from  my  pant  legs.  I had  a quarter-mile  hike 
to  reach  home,  so  I turned  to  call  the  dog. 
Before  I could  whistle  I heard  wings  flap- 
ping along  the  ground. 

I can’t  begin  to  guess  which  of  my  shots 
had  hit  it,  but  I looked  around  just  in  time 
to  see  the  rooster  in  the  field  and  Crockett 
emerging  from  the  brushy  edge.  Although 
cold,  wet  and  tired,  I wouldn’t  have  traded 
that  day  of  hunting  for  a whole  week  of 
sitting  in  a comfortable  chair  in  a warm  dry 
house. 

My  nephew,  John  Gordon,  joined  me 
the  next  morning,  and  I couldn’t  believe 
what  a difference  one  day  can  make.  This 
one  started  out  clear  and  sunny,  and  it 
warmed  up  nicely  as  the  day  went  on. 
Ordinarily,  when  John  and  I get  together 
for  a hunt,  it’s  over  some  of  his  beagles.  At 
my  suggestion,  John  left  his  beagles  at  home 
this  day,  and  we  planned  to  concentrate  on 
birds. 

John,  like  most  other  hunters  I’ve  met, 
has  a difficult  time  accepting  Crockett  as  a 
hunting  dog,  so  considering  how  well 
Crockett  had  hunted  for  me  just  the  day 
before,  I was  hoping  he’d  be  able  to  show 
John  that  he  knew  a few  things  about  bird 
hunting. 

Compared  to  me,  John  is  a teriffic  shot. 
Soon  after  starting  out,  we  put  up  a grouse 
that  offered  us  both  a shot,  and  John 
dropped  it  before  I had  even  begun  to  raise 
my  gun. 

We  were  a little  surprised  at  how  many 
hunters  were  out  that  day,  and  a few  we  met 
had  some  nice  looking  bird  dogs  with  them. 
I was  beginning  to  feel  a little  envious,  but 
then  we  realized  that  John’s  shot  was  the 
only  one  we’d  heard  all  morning.  Every 
cover  we  went  through  we  encountered 


other  hunters,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  be  having  any  luck.  It  finally 
occurred  to  me  that  if  we  could  find 
a cover  that  no  one  else  was  hunt- 
ing, it  might  be  the  cover  the  birds 
were  in. 

We  eventually  hunted  our  way 
to  a field  bordering  a marsh,  but  by 


As  I picked  up  and  admired 
the  grouse , / remembered  a 
day  from  last  November 
when  I'd  been  lucky  enough 
to  collect  a pheasant  and  a 
grouse  in  the  same  day. 


that  time  we  weren’t  expecting 
much  luck.  We  hunted  about  half 
way  down  the  field,  then  decided 
to  hunt  back  along  the  upper  side 
and  work  our  way  back  to  John’s 
truck.  As  we  approached  the  end  of 
the  field,  I saw  a ringneck  gliding  in 
toward  us  and  watched  as  it  landed 
halfway  between  us  and  a small 
pond  at  the  lower  end.  I called 
Crockett  and  we  all  hurried  down 
in  hopes  of  flushing  it  again. 

Crockett  immediately  got  ex- 
cited as  he  began  nosing  around 
where  the  pheasant  had  landed. 
John  and  I started  looking  the  area 
over  too,  but  we  were  distracted 
when  a 6-point  buck  walked  out 
into  the  upper  corner  of  the  field. 
By  the  time  the  buck  was  gone, 
John  and  I assumed  the  pheasant 
had  run  on  out  the  field  in  the 
direction  it  had  been  heading  when 
it  landed , and  we  began  to  hunt  our 
way  after  it. 

I was  more  than  a little  disap- 
pointed that  Crockett  had  failed  to 
find  the  rooster,  or  at  least  its  trail 
where  we’d  seen  it  land.  We  hunted 
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our  way  back  the  field  farther  than 
we  had  the  first  time,  then  I finally 
gave  up  and  started  back.  John  is  a 
persistent  hunter,  though,  and  as 
we  headed  back  we  discussed  a few 
theories  on  the  possible  escape  route 
of  the  pheasant. 

While  John  and  I had  been  dis- 
tracted by  the  buck,  Crockett  had 
worked  his  way  40  yards  away  from 
us  and  was  nosing  around  a small 
brushpile  back  in  the  direction  the 
ringneck  had  flown  in  from.  As  a 
rule,  Crockett  will  chase  and  flush 
birds,  but  I had  discovered  the  year 
before  that  he  will  do  a unique 
rendition  of  a point.  It  all  depends 
on  the  particular  bird.  Most  will 
run  and  flush,  but  a few  he  has 
found  will  sit  tight,  and  Crockett 
will  just  stand  and  look  at  it. 

If  it  doesn’t  run,  he  won’t  flush 
it.  The  more  I thought  about  it,  the 
more  I was  willing  to  bet  that  the 
rooster  was  in  that  small  brushpile. 

When  I mentioned  this  to  John, 
he  suggested  that  it  didn’t  seem 
likely  the  pheasant  would  have 
flown  in  and  then  doubled  back  in 
the  direction  it  had  come  from.  I 
couldn’t  argue  that  point  with  him, 
and  the  only  other  idea  we  could 
come  up  with  was  that  the  bird 
might  have  landed  and  run  to  the 
right  or  left  instead  of  going  straight 
out  the  field.  The  pond  and  marsh 
were  to  the  left,  so  the  field  to  the 
right  seemed  our  best  bet.  When  we 
got  back  to  where  the  rooster  had 
landed,  John  started  up  the  field, 
but  I had  to  try  out  my  hunch  about 
the  brushpile. 

Having  been  a half-hour  since 
we’d  seen  the  pheasant,  I didn’t 


expect  to  really  find  it  again,  and  when 
nothing  turned  up  at  the  brushpile,  I gave 
up  completely.  With  John  still  moving  up 
the  field  away  from  me,  I rested  my  shotgun 
across  my  shoulder  and  set  off  toward  a 
narrow  strip  of  highground  between  the 
pond  and  the  marsh. 

Part  way  along  I discovered  that  the 
pond  was  actually  a small  deep  bay  out  of 
the  marsh.  While  Crockett  moved  on  out 
the  high  ground,  I stopped  to  examine  the 
little  bay.  When  I turned  back  around  I saw 
Crockett  standing  just  30  yards  away,  and 
I knew  he  was  trying  to  tell  me  he’d  found 
the  rooster. 

“That  was  the  noisiest  bird  I’ve  ever 
heard  flush,”  John  said  when  we  rejoined 
back  in  the  field.  “I  didn’t  think  you  were 
ever  going  to  shoot.  That  cackling  seemed 
to  go  on  forever.” 

The  truth  was,  the  big  bird  came  up 
cackling  so  close  that  I let  him  get  some 
distance  away  before  shooting. 

Later  that  evening  I was  thinking  about 
the  hunting  Crockett  had  done  for  me  in 
the  past  two  days,  and  I was  wondering  why 
he  didn't  always  do  that  well  for  me.  And 
then  I remembered  a conversation  I’d  had 
many  years  ago  with  my  father,  when  we 
were  discussing  a beagle  tied  up  near  the 
edge  of  the  yard.  During  that  discussion 
Dad  mentioned  that,  if  you  have  a dog  that 
will  hunt  at  all,  then  you  should  just  let 
them  hunt.  Don’t  try  to  outguess  them  and 
make  them  go  where  you  want  to  go.  A 
good  dog  will  find  more  game  than  a man 
ever  will. 

Right  then  it  dawned  on  me  that  I’d 
spent  two  years  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
turn  Crockett  into  a better  hunter,  and  in 
the  end  I found  that  all  1 had  to  do  was 
overcome  my  own  prejudices  about  what  a 
hunting  dog  should  be.  Now  if  I could  only 
figure  out  how  to  improve  my  shooting.  □ 
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Technically , spring  begins  when  the  sun  passes  over 
the  celestial  equator,  but  in  the  natural  world  signs 
of  spring  begin  much  earlier. 


SPRING! 

By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


NO  MATTER  if  the  temperature  is 
freezing  or  balmy,  spring  arrives  this 
year  on  Monday,  March  20.  Even  if  the 
weather  is  anything  but  springlike,  winter 
is  left  behind  and  spring  begins  at  9:14 
p.m. 

Why  is  that  date  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween winter  and  spring?  Why  does  the 
season  change  at  such  an  exact  time?  The 
explanations  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  arrival 
of  spring  on  the  calendar  is  based  on  an 
astronomical  event  — the  “vernal  equi- 
nox. 

Spring  begins  the  moment  the  sun 
moves  northward  across  the  celestial  equa- 
tor, which  is  the  projection  of  the  earth’s 


equator  into  the  sky.  Depending  on 
the  positions  of  the  sun  and  earth,  the 
first  day  of  spring  occurs  on  March  20 
or  21.  The  time  the  sun  crosses  the 
celestial  equator  can  be  during  the 
day  or  night. 

On  the  first  day  of  spring  (the  Latin 
word  for  spring  is  “vernal”),  you  can 
almost  set  your  watch  by  the  time  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  since  both  occur 
about  6 o’clock.  This  makes  the  length 
of  that  day  and  night  equal  (“equi- 
nox”) all  over  the  world.  From  then 
on,  day  becomes  longer  than  night. 

Actually,  the  days  have  been  gradu- 
ally overtaking  the  nights  since  win- 
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ter  began  in  December.  Back  then,  we 
had  only  about  nine  and  a half  hours  of 
daylight.  In  February,  daylight  had 
grown  to  about  eleven  hours,  and  in 
April  it  will  be  nearly  14  hours  long. 
We  will  be  en- 
joying  around 
15  hours  of  day- 
light in  June, 
when  the  days 
start  getting 
shorter  again. 

The  first  day 
of  spring  gives 
you  a chance  to 
see  the  dawn 
break  with  a 
sunrise  that  is 
really  due  east. 

Then  later,  you 
can  watch  the 
day  fade  with  a 
sunset  that  is  due  west.  To  see  the  sun 
rise  and  set  due  east  and  west  again, 
you’ll  have  to  wait  until  the  first  day  of 
autumn. 

If  you  had  been  tracking  the  sun’s 
rising  and  setting  points  since  Decem- 
ber, you  would  have  noticed  that  they 
were  inching  northward.  In  the  dead 
of  winter,  the  sun  rose  about  30  de- 
grees south  of  east  and  set  about  30 
degrees  south  of  west.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  the  rising  and  setting 
points  have  bearings  due  east  and  west, 
at  90  degrees  and  270  degrees.  From 
then  on,  they  glide  northward,  reach- 
ing about  30  degree  north  of  the  east- 
west  line  in  late  June,  before  turning 
southward  again. 

If  the  first  day  of  spring  is  clear, 
you’ll  probably  glance  up  at  the  sun 
and  think  that,  yes,  the  sun  is  higher 
than  it  has  been.  At  noontime,  the  sun 
hovers  some  50  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  about  twice  as  high  as  it  was 
in  December.  Each  day  the  noonday 
sun  will  climb  a little  more,  until 
summer  arrives,  when  it  is  around  70 


degrees  overhead.  Because  the  sun  takes 
longer  to  cross  the  sky,  it  gives  us  more  light 
and  warmth,  even  though  the  earth  is  now 
actually  farther  from  the  sun  than  it  was  in 
mid-winter. 

The  seasonal 
shifts  in  the  sun’s 
path  occur  because 
the  earth  is  revolv- 
ing on  a lopsided 
axis,  a tilt  of  23.5 
degrees.  If  the 
earth’s  axis  were 
perfectly  upright, 
like  that  of  a spin- 
ning top,  the  pag- 
eant of  the  seasons 
would  be  gone.  Not 
only  would  we  have 
1 2 hours  of  sunlight 
and  12  hours  of 
darkness  the  year 
round,  but  the  weather  wouldn’t  vary  as 
much,  and  life  probably  would  be  far  differ- 
ent from  what  we  know  today.  Although 
we  can  thank  the  earth’s  tilt  for  the  seasons, 
we  probably  should  give  the  moon  some 
credit  for  keeping  the  seasons  on  a regular 
cycle.  Some  astronomers  think  that  the 
moon’s  gravitational  pull  keeps  the  earth 
from  wobbling  too  much. 

Astronomers  can  tell  us  exactly  when 
spring  arrives,  but  the  signs  of  spring  that 
most  of  us  look  for  are  triggered  by  the  less 
precise  timetables  of  nature.  The  longer 
days  seem  to  have  the  the  biggest  roje  in 
telling  plants  and  animals  that  it’s  time  to 
begin  a new  cycle  of  life.  Skunk  cabbage 
gets  the  message  early  and  reawakens  in 
February.  The  heat  generated  from  its 
rekindling  life  melts  any  snow  and  ice 
around  its  blossoms,  keeping  them  from 
freezing. 

If  you  look  for  them,  you’ll  spot  other 
tell-tale  signs  of  spring  in  the  plant  world. 
There  is  the  red  maple,  one  of  the  first  trees 
to  flower,  and  the  pussy  willow,  with  its 
furry  flower  catkins.  In  March,  you  can 
watch  spring  move  north  at  about  1 7 miles 
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a day,  making  leaves  bud  and  seeds  sprout. 
Each  day,  spring  climbs  the  hillsides  in 
leaps  of  about  100  feet. 

Nature’s  spring  also  brings  a tide  of 
vitality  to  the  animal  world.  One  of  the 
most  vocal  announcements  of  the  new 
season  is  a chorus  of  wood  frogs.  Spring 
peepers  join  in  after  the  first  warm  rains. 

In  the  world  of  the  white-tailed  deer, 
the  bucks  are  growing  new  antlers,  al- 
though several  months  will  pass  before 
you’ll  see  their  velvety  knobs.  The  does  are 
carrying  the  fawns  that  will  enter  the 
world  in  the  warmer  months  ahead.  The 
black  bears,  however,  have  had  cubs  since 
late  January  or  early  February. 

The  earliest  songsters  — the  cardinal, 
song  sparrow  and  even  the  plaintive  mourn- 
ing dove  — remind  us  that  birds  become 
active  long  before  spring  officially  arrives. 
The  mourning  dove  and  the  great  horned 
owl,  another  winter  neighbor,  have  al- 
ready laid  their  eggs.  Primitive  instincts 
are  drawing  other  birds  to  northern  nest- 
ing grounds,  encouraging  them  to  migrate 
across  the  state’s  borders. 

Waves  of  honking  Canada  geese  follow 
the  35-degree  temperature  zone,  just  be- 
hind the  average  freezing  line.  Who  can 
resist  pausing  to  search  the  sky  for  them? 
Swallows  appear  behind  the  48-degree  line, 
keeping  pace  with  the  temperatures  that 
bring  many  insects  out. 

Other  birds  that  spent  the  winter  thou- 


sands of  miles  to  the  south  are  heading 
northward  for  our  backyards,  fields 
and  forests. 

By  now,  you’ve  probably  heard 
Punxsutawney  Phil’s  annual  weather 
forecast.  According  to  the  story,  it  this 
legendary  groundhog  comes  out  of  his 
burrow  and  doesn’t  see  his  shadow, 
which  is  what  happened  this  year,  you 
look  forward  to  mild  temperatures. 
But  it  he  sees  his  shadow  and  turned 
back,  you  are  to  brace  yourself  for 
more  cold  weather. 

An  almanac  offers  other  weather 
predictions  for  the  spring  season  as 
well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  You  may 
not  put  much  faith  in  it,  but  an  alma- 
nac was  a handy  reference  in  the  past, 
before  radio,  television  and  daily 
weather  reports.  An  almanac  not  only 
gave  our  forefathers  an  idea  of  what 
kind  of  weather  they  could  expect,  but 
it  also  told  them  other  useful  things, 
such  as  the  time  of  the  full  moon, 
which  could  provide  light  for  travel- 
ing or  working  after  dark. 

So  now  it  is  spring.  Whether  you 
mark  its  arrival  by  the  precise  celestial 
clock  or  by  the  various  timetables  of 
nature,  spring  is  a time  of  rebirth.  As 
spring  opens  up  new  ways  for  you  to 
enjoy  the  outdoors,  it  also  offers  you 
an  opportunity  to  rekindle  your  sense 
of  wonder.  □ 


Madl’s  Oath  of  Office  Remarks,  continued  from  page  2. 

enjoy  capital  reserves  of  over  $35  million.  But  our  capital  reserves  are  dwindling. 
Consequently,  for  the  first  time  since  1984,  our  immediate  and  major  priority  in  the 
upcoming  legislative  session  is  to  seek  approval  to  increase  license  fees. 

In  essence,  we  must  have  a higher  fee  structure  in  place  by  1996  to  maintain  the 
same  level  of  service  people  have  come  to  enjoy  and  expect. 

Yes,  a tremendous  amount  of  work  awaits  us.  I’m  counting  on  each  of  you  — my 
colleagues,  friends  and  associates,  organized  sportsmen,  and  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  — to  help  initiate  and  enact  this  critical  legislation,  legislation  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  us  all. 

Again,  in  closing,  my  sincere  gratitude  to  our  commissioners  for  their  trust  and 
their  confidence,  and  my  gratitude  to  each  of  you  for  your  support  in  the  past  and  in 
the  years  to  come. 
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Not  One  Dollar 

Hiring  officers , obtaining  adequate  funding  and 
developing  new  laws  dominated  the  formative  years  of 
the  agency. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association  first 
set  out  to  find  a powerful  politician 
who  would  support  the  creation  of  a 
game  commission,  similar  to  govern- 
mental bodies  established  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire  and  South 
Dakota.  John  Phillips  was  asked  to 
lobby  for  the  agency.  He  started  with 
his  friend,  Matthew  Quay,  a promi- 
nent U.S.  senator  from  Beaver. 

Phillips  told  Quay  the  common- 
wealth desperately  needed  a game 
commission.  But  unlike  what  had 
been  set  up  in  other  states,  the  asso- 
ciation wanted  Pennsylvania’s  com- 
mission  to 


By  Joe  Kosack 


lineal  com- 
missioners 
and  be  financed  through  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses;  it  should  also  be 
empowered  to  enforce  wildlife  laws. 

Although  many  association  mem- 
bers thought  legislation  of  this  sort 
would  quickly  gain  approval,  Quay 
apparently  sensed  trouble  and  told 
Phillips  he  couldn’t  support  such  a 
bill.  Phillips  believed  Quay  feared 
the  creation  of  a game  commission 
might  encourage  sportsmen  to  orga- 
nize a powerful  lobbying  group  which 
might  upset  Pennsylvania  politics. 

After  a few  years,  in  1895,  sports- 
men eventually  persuaded  Rep. 
George  Kunkle  of  Dauphin  County 
to  introduce  a bill  creating  a six- 
member  game  commission  that  would 
employ  one  chief  game  protector  and 
nine  game  protectors.  The  commis- 


sioners, who  would  be  compensated  only 
for  traveling  expenses,  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor;  the  game  protectors  would 
be  named  by  the  commissioners.  The  bill 
set  the  annual  salary  for  the  chief  game 
protector  at  $900,  plus  $500  for  expenses, 
and  game  protectors  at  $300  plus  $200  for 
expenses. 

During  the  bill’s  second  reading  in  the 
House,  dozens  of  legislators,  especially  those 
representing  agricultural  areas,  voiced  their 
opposition.  Most  had  reservations  about 
paying  commissioners’  traveling  expenses 
and  game  protectors’  salaries. 

According  to  one  newspaper  account, 
Rep.  Frank  “Farmer”  Moore  opposed  any 
increase  in  the  expenses  of  the  state.  He 
offered  an  amendment  striking  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  and  expenses.  It  wasn’t 
accepted. 

Kunkel  continued  to  push  for  the  bill.  “1 
introduced  this  measure  at  the  request  of 
the  state  sportsmen’s  association,  which 
has  a membership  in  every  county  of  the 
state,”  he  told  his  fellow  legislators.  “Its 
members  have  sent  thousands  of  petitions 
here  asking  for  its  passage,  and  it  is  but  right 
that  the  legislature  should  comply  with 
their  request.” 

While  the  vote  was  90  to  59  in  favor  of 
the  legislation,  the  bill  failed  to  secure  a 
“constitutional  majority”  and  was  defeated. 
But  two  days  later,  Kunkle  apparently  agreed 
to  accept  Moore’s  amendment  and  the  bill 
passed.  On  June  25,1895,  Governor  Daniel 
H.  Hastings  signed  it  into  law. 

On  November  17,  1896,  almost  a year 
and  a half  after  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners was  created  by  legislation, 
Hastings  selected  game  commissioners: 
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ALTHOUGH  originally  against  it  for  safety  reasons,  when  a 
buck  law  bill  was  introduced  in  1907,  Kalbfus  urged  its 
passage.  The  bill  provided  complete  protection  to 
antlerless  deer  and  established  a one-buck  bag  limit. 


William  M.  Kennedy, 

Allegheny  City;  Charles 
Heehner,  Philadelphia; 

Irving  A.  Stearns, 

Wilkes-Barre;  James  H. 

Worden,  Harrisburg; 

E.B.  Westfall, 

Williamsport;  and 
Coleman  K.  Sober, 

Lewisburg. 

Three  weeks  after 
their  appointment,  the 
commissioners  met  in 
Harrisburg  and  chose 
state  zoologist  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin H . W arren  of  W est 
Chester  as  “temporary 
secretary.”  He  and  commissioners  Heehner 
and  Worden  were  charged  with  drafting 
wildlife  legislation.  The  committee  pro- 
posed a “universal  game  season”  for  all 
huntable  species,  running  from  October  1 5 
to  December  15.  It  also  recommended  a 
ban  on  the  sale  and  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
grouse  and  quail.  Neither  proposal  received 
much  interest  or  support  in  the  legislature. 

The  commissioners  didn’t  appoint  any 
game  protectors  at  that  first  meeting.  Al- 
though they  believed  game  law  enforce- 
ment was  necessary  to  help  the  state’s  wild- 
life resources,  they  were  reluctant  to  hire 
field  officers  because  they  couldn’t  pay  sala- 
ries. A provision  in  the  game  law  did  allow 
game  protectors  to  claim  halt  the  fines  they 
levied  against  violators,  hut  the  commis- 
sioners felt  such  a system  would  generate 
public  distrust:  Wardens  could  earn  more 
money  by  arresting  a lot  of  people. 

So  although  the  commission  was  in 
place,  it  wasn’t  until  1897  that  the  General 
Assembly  appropriated  money  to  the  board 
for  game  administration  — $800  to  be  used 
only  for  postage.  The  legislature  expected 
the  appropriation  to  last  the  board  two 
years.  The  commissioners  and  their  friends 
dug  into  their  pockets  to  pay  the  young 
organization’s  bills. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  the  General  As- 


sembly approved,  and  the  governor 
signed,  a packet  of  game  laws.  One 
measure  outlawed  hunting  deer  with 
hounds  or  over  salt  licks;  another 
made  it  illegal  to  harvest  waterfowl 
in  spring  and  to  hunt  grouse  at  night. 
That  same  year,  the  board  appointed 
seven  game  protectors  and  autho- 
rized commissioners  Westfall  and 
Worden  to  select  two  more. 

The  board  also  empowered  itself 
to  appoint  deputy  game  protectors. 
The  commissioners  knew  there  was 
no  way  nine  people  could  enforce 
laws  throughout  the  state.  The  ac- 
tion, however,  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  legislature  — a risky  course 
for  a fledgling  organization  looking 
to  increase  its  funding.  It  was  six 
years,  though,  before  the  first  deputy 
was  appointed. 

In  July  1898,  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  hired  a new  execu- 
tive secretary,  Joseph  Kalbfus,  who 
was  working  as  a dentist  in  Harris- 
burg at  the  time. 

Before  the  Game  Commission  was 
established,  most  hunters  favored  its 
creation.  They  believed  it  would  lead 
to  more  game,  but  they  failed  to 
realize  it  would  require  sacrif  ice.  Foist- 
ing new  laws  upon  a population  not 
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comfortable  with  such  notions  was 
no  easy  chore.  Some  people  couldn’t 
understand  the  laws  or  couldn’t  read 
them,  others  figured  whatever  they 
could  get  away  with  was  legal. 

Kalbfus  and  the  commissioners 
also  began  an  intensive  lobbying  ef- 
fort in  the  halls  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. They  pitched  to  the  legisla- 
tors that  it  would  take  much  more 
money  to  bring  back  wildlife  — par- 
ticularly, they  said,  deer,  rabbits  and 
game  birds.  In  1901  the  General 
Assembly  increased  the  board’s  bi- 
ennial appropriation  to  $3,000.  Two 
years  later,  the  board  received 
$12,000. 

Although  efforts  were  being  made 
to  improve  wildlife  law  enforcement, 
men  in  the  field  were  underpaid  and 
unappreciated.  Even  badges,  the  only 
way  an  officer  could  identify  himself, 
were  tough  to  come  by.  But  those 
difficulties  were  small  compared  to 
their  biggest  problem:  staying  alive. 

The  first  field  officer  was  shot  at  in 
1903.  It  stemmed  from  ill  feelings 
over  the  nonresident  hunting  license 
established  that  year  to  discourage 
hunting  by  people  who  weren’t  Penn- 
sylvanians. In  the  incident,  Deputy 
Game  Protector  E.W.  Campbell  of 
Pittston  was  forced  to  shoot  a resi- 
dent foreigner  in  self-defense.  Much 
of  the  shooting  that  took  place  over 
the  next  several  years  involved  the 
state’s  population  of  resident  aliens. 

In  1904,  five  field  officers  met 
armed  resistance  and  three  were  shot. 
Then,  in  1906,  14  officers  were  shot 
at;  seven  were  hit  and  three  died. 

While  the  safety  of  their  game 
protectors  occupied  a great  deal  of 
their  time,  the  board  members  also 
concerned  themselves  with  helping 
wildlife  populations.  Several  options 
dominated  their  deliberations:  propa- 
gating game  birds,  importing  game 
animals  and  establishing  wildlife  pre- 


serves. 

Phillips  recalled  the  board’s  delibera- 
tions. “A  careful  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  game  propagation  satisfied  the  com- 
missioners that  efforts  to  raise  in  captivity 
our  native  game  birds  . . . had  not  yet  met 
with  any  success. 

“After  considering  all  phases  of  the 
matter,  the  idea  of  a game  farm  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  commissioners  turned  with 
renewed  conviction  to  the  preserve  idea, 
by  which  our  native  birds  and  game  could 
multiply  without  assistance  from  man,  other 
than  the  systematic  extermination  of  ver- 
min and  the  absolute  protection  afforded 
by  a perpetual  closed  season.” 

On  May  1 1,  1905,  the  governor  autho- 
rized the  board  to  establish  “game  pre- 
serves” upon  state  forest  lands  for  the  pro- 
tection of  deer,  wild  turkey,  grouse,  quail, 
woodcock  and  wild  pigeons.  The  first  was 
established  in  Clinton  County  about  12 
miles  south  of  Renovo  in  Sproul  State 
Forest.  It  was  one  of  Kalbfus’s  favorite  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  the  first  deer  season  after 
it  became  a refuge  Kalbfus  patrolled  the 
perimeter  to  make  sure  no  hunters  slipped 
under  the  wire.  While  making  his  rounds, 
he  noticed  a hunter  staring  into  the  refuge. 
The  hunter  had  not  crossed  the  boundary, 
but  at  the  man’s  feet  were  fresh  deer  tracks 
heading  into  the  refuge. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  refuge 
idea?”  Kalbfus  asked  the  hunter. 

“I  kicked  up  a buck  near  my  place  this 
morning  and  trailed  him  over  here,”  the 
hunter  replied.  Then  he  walked  over  to  one 
of  the  refuge  signs.  “Do  they  mean  every- 
body has  to  stay  out?” 

“Everybody,”  Kalbfus  said.  “Nobody  is 
allowed  in  there  in  hunting  season  except 
a game  protector  to  see  that  no  one’s  vio- 
lating the  law.” 

“In  that  case,  it’s  a good  idea,”  the  hunter 
said.  “That  buck  wasn’t  scared  much.  If  he’s 
safe  inside  the  wire  he  won’t  run  into  the 
middle  of  the  next  county  and  he  most 
likely  will  come  back  to  where  I started  him 
this  morning.  I’ll  get  another  chance  at 
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him,  maybe  tomorrow.  I won’t  be  going 
inside  the  refuge.” 

To  accelerate  the  restoration  of  the 
state’s  deer  herd,  the  game  commissioners 
also  launched  a stocking  program  in  1 906 
when  they  bought  50  deer  from  a Michigan 
propagator.  The  board  continued  the  stock- 
ing program  for  the  next  19  years,  buying 
about  1 ,200  deer  from  dealers  in  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To  further  promote  a deer  recovery, 
several  members  of  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions had  been  advocating  a bucks  only 
hunting  season  law  for  years.  Kalbfus  op- 
posed the  idea.  “Because  of  the  very  thick 
under-brush  in  deer  territory,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  determine  the  sex  of  a 
deer  until  the  deer  had  been  killed.”  He 
believed  the  only  additional  protection 
the  board  could  offer  deer  would  be  to  close 
the  season  altogether. 

In  discussions  with  sportsmen,  however, 
Kalbfus  found  that  most  hunters  favored  a 
buck  law.  Among  other  things,  it  pro- 
moted safety  by  requiring  hunters  to  iden- 
tify their  quarry  before  pulling  the  trigger. 
So  when  a bill  calling  for  a buck  law  was 
introduced  in  1907,  Kalbfus  urged  its  pas- 
sage. The  bill,  providing  complete  protec- 
tion to  antlerless  deer  and  establishing  a 
seasonal  one-buck  hag  limit,  was  signed 
into  law  April  1 5 by  Governor  Stuart. 

The  first  bucks-only  season  led  to  a 
dramatic  decline  in  statewide  harvest. 
Kalbfus  calculated  the  1 907  deer  harvest  to 
be  not  more  than  200  bucks  and  30  illegal 
does,  down  from  more  than  a thousand  the 
year  before. 

The  harvest  decline  apparently  didn’t 
bother  most  hunters.  “The  great  majority 
of  deer  hunters  I have  met  this 
fall  . . . expressed  themselves  as  satisfied 
with  the  law,”  Kalbfus  wrote.  “The  feeling 
of  personal  security  surrounding  each  one 
apparently  far  outweighed  any  pleasure  they 
might  have  derived  through  killing  a deer.” 

The  first  bucks-only  season  was  also  the 


state’s  first  accident-free  deer  season, 
something  the  commissioners  con- 
sidered a great  accomplishment. 

Although  increasing  the  deer  herd 
was  one  of  the  commissioners’  pri- 
mary concerns,  they  and  the  state’s 
sportsmen  also  wanted  to  see  the 
return  of  bears,  wild  turkeys,  bob- 
white  quail  and  ruffed  grouse.  The 
board  began  buying  quail  for  stock- 
ing purposes  in  1906;  game  protec- 
tors also  began  experimenting  with 
wild  turkey  trap-and-transfer  at  about 
the  same  time. 

In  1905,  Pennsylvania  became  one 
of  the  first  states  in  the  country  to 
establish  a bear  hunting  season. 
While  no  bag  limit  was  set,  bears 
were  closed  to  hunting  from  March  2 
to  September  30.  This  first  bear  sea- 
son was  probably  the  result  of 
Kalbfus’s  admiration  for  the  animals. 
The  black  bear  had  earned  a poor 
reputation  among  Pennsylvanians, 
but  Kalbfus  believed  other  animals 
such  as  wild  dogs  were  responsible  for 
much  of  the  destruction  attributed 
to  bears.  Throughout  his  tenure  as 
executive  secretary,  Kalbfus  encour- 
aged increasing  protection  for  bears. 

As  the  first  decade  of  the  20th 
century  closed,  the  game  commis- 
sion was  leading  the  charge  to  restore 
wildlife.  Several  game  species  were 
in  fact  reestablishing  themselves  in 
areas  were  they  had  all  hut  disap- 
peared. And  the  legislature  was  ap- 
propriating more  money  to  the  board 
than  ever  before.  But  the  battle  to 
institute  a hunting  license  was  just 
about  to  begin.  □ 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission: 100  Years  of  Conservation 
will  be  available  in  a matter  of  months . 
Watch  for  announcements  in  future 
issues  o/Game  News.  Excerpted  this 
month  is  Chapter  3 . 
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A faded  photo  on  a deer  camp  wall  carries 
memories  of  hunting  seasons  past  and  hopes  for 
the  future . 

Hanoverdale  Camp's 
Greatest  Hunt 

Seth  P.  Cassell 


THE  FADED  black-and-white 
photograph  is  always  the  first 
topic  of  conversation.  First-time 
visitors  to  the  Hanoverdale  Hunt- 
ing Cabin  always  inquire  about  the 
picture,  and  old  members  speak 
fondly  of  deceased  hunters  in  the 
photograph  and  reminisce  about 
the  good  oh  days. 

The  photograph  depicts  the  out- 
come of  one  of  Hanoverdale’s  first 
big  hunts,  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  successful.  Clad  in  Woolrich, 
my  grandfather,  Chris  Hershey, 
Albert  Marquet,  Johnie  Marquet, 
Dick  Hackman,  Earl  Hackman, 
Claude  Sandy,  Bill  Umherger,  and 
Russ  Strohm  all  pose  with  seven 
bucks  hanging  on  the  meat  pole. 

. As  a young  hunter,  I was  natu- 
rally in  awe  of  the  photograph.  Al- 
though I had  never  heard  the  story 
behind  the  picture,  it  filled  my  mind 
with  the  high  expectation  that  I, 
too,  would  be  part  of  such  a hunt 
sometime  in  my  hunting  career. 

One  night  1 finally  asked  my 
grandfather  about  the  photograph. 
Always  willing  to  tell  a good  story, 
I could  tell  he  was  glad  I asked.  He 
parked  himself  comfortably  on  his 
favorite  recliner,  next  to  the  gun 
rack,  and  began  his  story. 

“When  we  all  returned  from 
World  War  II,  we  wanted  to  build  a 


hunting  camp  in  the  Pine  Creek  Valley. 
We  found  a place  in  1947,  the  year  your 
mother  was  born,  and  we  began  to  build  the 
cabin.  By  1948,  the  cabin  was  nearing 
completion,  and  that  is  when  the  photo 
was  taken. 

“Before  opening  day  that  year,  we  all 
hopped  in  our  cars,  mine  being  a ’41 
Oldsmobile,  and  drove  from  our  homes 
near  Harrisburg  up  to  Slate  Run.  We  were 
all  full  of  excitement.  We  all  had  returned 
from  the  war  only  a couple  of  years  earlier, 
and  we  were  ready  to  do  some  serious 
hunting. 

“The  hunting  cabin  wasn’t  as  luxurious 
as  it  is  now.  The  inside  was  just  painted 
cinder  blocks.  We  had  no  running  water; 
we  had  to  walk  half  a mile  down  Route  414, 
to  Lights’  camp  where  there  was  a spring. 
We  carried  our  water  in  milk  cans,  and 
heated  it  on  the  fireplace  if  needed.  Of 
course,  like  most  camps  during  that  time, 
we  had  an  outdoor  toilet.” 

I could  tell  Grandpa  was  getting  to  the 
big  hunt,  and  it  was  obvious  that  it  was  an 
important  event  in  all  the  hunters’  lives. 

“The  night  before  opening  day,  when 
we  were  all  so  excited,  we  would  sit  around 
and  play  cards,  tell  war  stories,  and  other- 
wise shoot  the  breeze.  We  also  made  sure 
our  guns  were  ready  to  go.  Back  then,  I used 
a .35  Remington,  which  was  a popular  rifle 
at  the  time. 

“We  ‘pot  hunted’  on  opening  day,  which 
means  we  really  weren’t  organized.  We  just 
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went  out  and  did  our  own  thing.  By  the  end 
of  the  day,  we  had  gotten  three  bucks, 
which  made  us  pretty  excited.  Three  bucks 
would  have  been  great  for  the  whole  sea- 
son. Little  did  we  know  that  we  hadn’t  shot 
even  half  the  bucks  we  would  get  that 
season.” 

Grandpa  stared  into  space  for  a few 
moments,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  the  de- 
tails that  time  had  erased,  then  he  went  on. 

“Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we  began  to 
put  on  organized  drives.  I remember  work- 
ing hard  during  those  drives,  but  our  efforts 
paid  off  when  the  camp  took  another  two 
bucks.  It  really  showed  that  hunting  hard 
and  working  as  a team  really  pays  off. 

“I  recall  the  Thursday  of  that  hunt  quite 
well  because  that  was  the  day  I got  a 4- 
point.  We  had  gone  out  spotlighting  the 
night  before.  Back  then,  unlike  nowadays, 
you  where  allowed  to  spot  at  night  during 
hunting  season.  Anyhow,  we  were  around 
Gamble  Run,  and  we  saw  two  nice  bucks  in 
a field  next  to  Pine  Creek.  As  you  might 
imagine,  we  figured  the  deer  would  be  up 
around  Gamble  Run  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. 

“The  next  morning  we  decided  to  put 
on  a drive.  Because  I had  not  gotten  a deer, 
I was  one  of  the  standers.  It  wasn’t  but  a 
couple  of  minutes  into  the  drive  that  shoot- 
ing came  from  lower  on  the  mountain.  I 
stayed  put  and  a few  minutes  later  a buck 
came  around  the  point  of  the  mountain.  I 
shot  him  in  the  neck,  and  he  dropped 
instantly.  When  I dragged  him  down  the 
mountain,  I found  out  that  Albert  Marquet 
had  done  the  shooting  I had  heard  earlier, 
and  that  he  had  gotten  a nice  8-point. 

“We  looked  around  at  each  other,  and 
while  thrilled  that  we  were  blessed  with 
even  more  success,  a bit  of  panic  began  set 
in.  Back  then,  you  see,  it  was  illegal  for  one 
hunting  camp  to  take  more  than  six  bucks, 
and  I had  just  shot  the  seventh.  When  I 
shot  my  buck,  I didn’t  realize  that  Albert 
had  already  shot  our  camp’s  sixth  buck. 

“We  all  discussed  what  had  happened, 
and  what  we  should  do.  We  dragged  our 


deer  out  of  the  mountains  and  then 
drove  into  Slate  Run  to  call  the 
game  warden.  We  contacted  him, 
and  he  said  he  would  come  by  the 
cabin  to  check  it  out. 

“We  got  back  to  camp  and  hung 
our  two  deer,  still  finding  it  hard  to 
believe  we  had  gotten  seven  bucks. 
What  turned  out  to  be  Hanover- 
dale’s  season  was  over,  and  we  were 
all  pretty  worn  out.  W e had  hunted 
hard,  and  our  efforts  surely  paid  off. 

“A  lot  of  the  cars  that  drove  by 
would  come  to  a screeching  halt  to 
look  at  all  the  deer  we  had  shot. 


THE  CAMP  harvested  another  two  bucks. 
It  just  goes  to  show  that  hunting  and 
working  as  a team  really  pays  off. 

Most  hunters  couldn’t  believe  we 
had  shot  so  many  bucks  in  only  one 
week.  And  I don’t  mind  telling  you, 
we  were  proud,  too. 

“We  had  a big  celebration  while 
waiting  for  the  game  warden  to 
arrive.  We  ate  what  food  we  had 
left  over  — which  wasn’t  much  — 
and  talked  about  the  week’s  events. 

“Finally,  the  game  warden  ar- 
rived. As  you  might  imagine,  we 
were  all  a bit  nervous.  We  told  him 
exactly  what  had  happened  and 
that  we  never  intended  to  disobey 
game  laws.  The  officer  understood 
the  situation,  but  said  that  he  must 
take  the  last  buck  shot,  which  hap- 
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pened  to  be  my  4-point. 

“When  we  got  back  to 
Hanoverdale,  we  all  got  together 
and  had  a big  butchering  session. 
Later,  after  the  meat  was  wrapped 
and  so  on,  we  cooked  up  some  veni- 
son and  had  a celebration  dinner. 

“Yeah,  hunting  was  a lot  differ- 
ent back  then.  We  used  to  hunt 
really  hard,  and  we  were  determined 
to  have  a successful  hunt.  Also,  it 
seems  that  back  then,  hunters  would 
work  together  in  groups  to  get  their 
deer.  You  wouldn’t  run  into  many 
individual  hunters  back  then  like 
you  do  now.  We  did  a lot  more 
driving  then  than  we  do  now.  Of 
course,  one  reason  is  that  we’re  all 
in  our  mid-  to  late  70s  now. 

“Also,  the  forest  up  here  has 
changed  a lot,  too.  Now,  it  is  very 
open,  but  back  then  it  was  very 
thick  and  there  was  a lot  of  under- 
growth. The  undergrowth  allowed 
there  to  be  more  deer.  It  wouldn’t 
be  unusual  to  see  a herd  of  20  or 
more  does  at  one  time.  It  was  hard 
to  get  around  in  that  thick  forest. 
One  year,  my  brother-in-law,  Merle 
Seiger,  got  lost  up  in  the  ‘flat,’  so  he 
climbed  up  a tree  to  get  a view  of 
the  mountains.  While  he  was  up  in 


the  tree,  a nice  buck  came  along 
and  he  shot  it. 

“The  grouse  hunting  was  also 
terrific  then  because  there  was  a lot 
more  cover  for  them.  More  than 
once  we  came  up  specifically  to 
grouse  hunt,  and  quite  a few  fell  to 
my  old  Model  37  Ithaca. 

“I  am  quite  fond  of  those  days. 
Us  guys  were  good  friends  and  we 
had  some  great  times  up  here  and 
we  have  some  good  memories.  I 
can  say  though,  that  the  ’48  season 
brings  back  some  of  the  fondest 
memories  of  this  club.” 

That  conversation  with  my 
grandfather  revealed  a lot  about 
hunting  during  the  ’40s.  I hope  that  some- 
day, I will  be  a part  of  a hunt  as  grand  as  the 
Hanoverdale  Hunting  Club’s  1948  season. 

Although  some  of  the  original  members 
of  the  hunting  cabin  have  passed  on,  others 
still  hunt  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  inspir- 
ing to  me.  Mike  Heatwole,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  hunting  club,  drives 
from  Orlando,  FL,  each  year  and  spends 
three  weeks  at  the  camp  to  hunt  for  deer, 
squirrel,  grouse  and  bear.  He  gets  up  at  the 
same  time  the  young  hunters  do,  and  then 
hikes  up  the  same  rugged  hills  that  an 
infantry  solider  would  have  difficulty  con- 
quering. 

My  grandfather  does  the  best  he  can, 
but  knee  problems  keep  him  back  a bit. 
He’s  also  been  caught  napping  a time  or 
two,  too,  but  he  still  hunts  with  the  same 
passion  and  fire  that  he  did  40  some  years 
ago. 

For  as  long  as  the  Hanoverdale  Hunt- 
ing Camp  is  around,  the  photograph  of  the 
“boys”  and  their  1948  harvest  wlII  remain 
next  to  the  fire  place  mantle,  beneath  the 
steer  horns.  For  years  to  come,  future  mem- 
bers of  the  camp  — perhaps  my  future 
children  and  grandchildren  — will  gaze 
upon  the  photo  in  awe  of  the  harvest,  and 
will  be  inspired  by  the  legacy  the  founders 
of  the  Hanoverdale  Hunting  Cabin  have 
left  behind.  □ 
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Keeping  deer  within  carrying  capacity  minimizes  fawn 
mortality  in  winter,  which  goes  on  to  mean  . . . 

More  Bucks 

By  William  K.  Shope 

PGC  Biologist 


HE  LAST  TWO  decades  have 
brought  higher  buck  harvests  than  any 
other  such  span  in  the  agency’s  history'.  And 
this  success  is  largely  due  to  correspond- 
ingly  high  antlerless  deer  harvests.  Amid 
cries  that  we  should  reduce  antlerless  allo- 
cations or  even  close  counties  to  doe  hunt- 
ing, now  is  a good  time  to  look  at  this  seem- 
ingly paradoxical  relationship.  The  rela- 
tionship between  high  buck  harvests  and 
high  antlerless  harvests  is  based  upon  a fun- 
damental law  of  nature  called  carrying  ca- 
pacity. 

In  essence,  carrying  capacity  is  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  animals  a given  area  can 
support.  Usually,  some  limiting  factor  such 
as  food,  water  or  cover  dictates  the  carry- 
ing capacity  for  an  area.  1 describe  an 
experiment  below  that  identifies  the  key 
limiting  factor  for  deer  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  addition,  I provide  historical  evidence 
and  examples  to  show  how  this  limiting 
factor  controls  deer  populations  and  buck 
hunting  opportunities. 

In  the  late  1970s,  forestry  personnel 
from  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
( ANF),  conducted  an  experiment  to  evalu- 
ate the  relationship  between  deer  numbers 
and  their  effects  on  the  forest  regenera- 
tion. Federal  biologists  constructed  four, 
160-acre  enclosures. 

Each  enclosure  was  divided  into  three 
32-acre  pens  and  a 64-acre  pen.  Most  of 
the  trees  in  the  pens  were  60-  to  80-year- 
old  pole  and  small  saw  timber  size  north- 
ern hardwoods.  Before  deer  were  placed  in 
the  pens,  10  percent  of  each  pen  was 


clearcut  and  15  percent  was  thinned. 
Following  the  timber  removals,  the 
researchers  put  a particular  number  of 
adult  does  in  each  pen.  The  number 
simulated  deer  densities  of  10,  20,  40 
and  80  deer  per  square  mile.  The  does 
had  to  rely  solely  on  the  natural  foods 
found  in  the  enclosures. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the 
experiment,  many  deer  in  the  40  and 
80  deer  per  square  mile  pens  died  of 
starvation.  By  spring,  deer  densities  in 
these  two  pens  had  dropped  to  around 
28  deer  per  square  mile  (Table  1).  In 
contrast,  no  deer  died  of  malnutrition 
in  the  10  and  20  deer  per  square  mile 
pens. 

These  results  clearly  illustrate  the 
carrying  capacity  concept.  Despite  the 
differences  in  starting  densities,  the 
average  spring  deer  densities  for  the 
two  high  density  treatments  were  the 
same  (27  to  29  deer  per  square  mile). 
When  starting  winter  densities  were 
lower  than  28  per  square  mile,  no 
winter  malnutrition  losses  occurred. 

More  specifically,  the  results  indi- 
cate that  the  availability  of  winter 
foods  is  a limiting  factor  for  deer.  The 
data  also  show  that  winter  severity 
affects  carrying  capacity.  In  addition, 
the  fact  that  no  deer  died  in  the  lower 
density  pens  during  the  four  years 
suggests  that  there  are  potential  win- 
ter population  densities  that  can  en- 
dure a broad  range  of  winter  condi- 
tions without  starvation  losses.  Fi- 
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MIKE  GENEST  drove  all  the  way  from 
Bridgton,  Maine  to  hunt  bucks  in 
Greene  County.  He  got  this  nice  4- 
point  on  SGL  223. 

nally,  differences  in  spring  densities 
between  the  high  density  pens  and 
the  20  deer  per  square  mile  pens  after 
the  severest  winter  suggest  that,  un- 
der some  circumstances,  smaller  win- 
ter populations  can  go  on  to  provide 
more  deer  the  following  fall. 

Although  food  was  a limiting  fac- 
tor in  the  ANF  experiments,  the  study 
doesn’t  explain  how  starvation  losses 
affect  wild  populations  of  deer  that 
contain  a mix  of  animals  of  different 
sexes  and  ages.  To  find  this  out,  we 
can  refer  to  1928,  a time  when  antler- 
less deer  hunting  was  the  exception  in 
Pennsylvania,  not  the  rule. 

In  spring  of  1928,  the  Game  Com- 
mission requested  Vernon  Bailey,  a 
naturalist  with  the  U.S.  Biological 
Survey,  to  investigate  widespread  deer 
die-offs  here.  Part  of  Bailey’s  report  to 
the  Commission,  “Deer  Investigations 
in  Pennsylvania,”  describes  how  star- 
vation was  affecting  the  deer  herd  at 
the  time. 

“A  striking  evidence  of  the  over- 
abundance of  deer  in  the  country  ex- 
amined is  shown  by  what  is  known 
locally  as  the  “Deer  line”.  The  upper 
limit  of  browsing  is  clearly  defined  and 
conspicuous  where  the  deer  are 
abundant.  This  level  can  be 
readily  seen  in  photographs. 
Throughout  the  woods  this  is 
generally  noticeable  to  any- 
one accustomed  to  close  ob- 
servation but  in  the  low  veg- 
etation shows  only  a faint  dif- 
ference in  density.  Under  the 
hemlocks,  pines,  and  rhodo- 
dendrons it  is  especially  no- 
ticeable and  well  marked.  On 
the  slopes  where  deer  have  con- 
gregated in  large  numbers  this 


LMO  Dick  Belding 


line  is  high,  averaging  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  while  in  areas  less  heavily 
browsed  it  is  usually  four  to  five  feet  high. 
The  significance  of  the  deer  line  is  that  its 
height  from  the  ground  is  established  by 
the  larger  animals  reaching  to  their  ex- 
treme height  as  they  stand  on  their  hind 
feet.  In  places  where  the  whole  slope  is 
grazed  to  a height  of  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  fawns  and  yearlings  cannot  reach 
to  the  lowest  branches  of  the  trees  and  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  best  food.  The  low 
shrubbery  is  usually  closely  cropped  or 
exhausted  before  the  higher  levels  are 
reached  by  the  large  deer.  This  apparently 
is  the  cause  of  the  recent  loss  of  large 
numbers  of  last  year’s  fawns  . . . 


Table  1 . Spring  densities  following  winter  mal- 
nutrition losses  in  ANF  enclosures,  1 980-84. 1 

Deer  Density/mi2  Winter 

Spring  1Q  20  40  8Q  Seventy 


10 

20 

40 

80 

index 

64 

10 

20 

33 

33 

10 

20 

12 

10 

80 

10 

20 

40 

55 

22 

10 

20 

30 

10 

66 

10 

20 

29 

27 

1980-81 


Average 

'Based  on  data  in  Tilghman  (1 984)  and  Tilghman  pers.  commun. 
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Table  2.  Simulated  deer  populations  showing  the  effect  of  antlerless  harvests  on  fall 
deer  population  sizes  and  harvests  for  a habitat  with  a winter  carrying  capacity  of 
5,000  deer. 

Fall  Deer  Herd 


Adults 

Fawns 

Harvests 

winter 

%Winter 

male 

females 

male 

females 

total 

Antlered 

Antlerless 

deer 

fawn 

427 

997 

523 

523 

2,470 

328 

465 

1,677 

0 

853 

1,994 

1,046 

1,046 

4,939 

656 

933 

3,550 

0 

1,272 

2,974 

1,560 

1,560 

7,366 

979 

1,391 

5,000 

0 

1,090 

3,160 

1,826 

1,826 

7,902 

839 

1,020 

6,043 

33.6 

960 

3,289 

2,013 

2,013 

8,275 

739 

730 

6,806 

44.9 

821 

3,429 

2,215 

2,215 

8,680 

632 

391 

7,657 

63.1 

514 

3,581 

2,435 

2,435 

9,119 

514 

0 

8,605 

74.0 

“During  the  past  winter,  mainly  in  late 
February  and  early  March,  an  unusual 
number  of  deer  died  in  the  country  which 
we  examined.  Most  of  these  are  last  year’s 
fawns;  only  two  out  of  about  250  carcasses 
examined  proved  to  be  adult  deer.  In  north- 
western Clearfield  County  in  the  four  town- 
ships around  the  Game  Refuge  No.  2,  200 
dead  yearlings  have  been  counted  and 
many  of  them  buried  by  the  local  Game 
Protector.  Those  located  and  buried  have 
been  mainly  along  the  streams  where  pol- 
lution of  water  supplies  was  feared  and  a 
careful  search  was  made. 

Over  the  country  at  large  comparatively 
few  were  found,  but  Game  Protectors  esti- 
mate a thousand  dead  fawns  in  those  four 
townships.  Around  Refuge  No.  34,  in  Elk 
and  Clearfield  Counties,  46  dead  deer  have 
been  counted  and  a part  of  them  buried. 
Out  of  this  number  only  one  was  an  adult. 
The  rest  were  yearlings. 

No  estimate  was  obtained  for  the  larger 
areas  surrounding  this  refuge,  but  those  ac- 
tually found  were  of  course  a small  part  of 
the  full  number.  The  number  of  deer  which 
have  died  in  the  State  during  this  past 
Spring  cannot  be  even  roughly  estimated, 
but  it  is  far  too  great  and  the  fact  that  most 
of  those  lost  were  fawns  is 
significant  . . . The  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  fawns  seems  clearly  to  be  starvation 
owing  to  their  handicap  in  procuring  food 


under  conditions  of  acute  competi- 
tion with  adults  . . . The  whole 
trouble  comes  down  to  a condition  of 
overstocking  of  the  deer  range.” 

Bailey’s  report  describes  the  prin- 
ciple of  carrying  capacity  at  work:  its 
mechanism,  starvation,  and  its  main 
target,  the  fawn  population.  The  fact 
that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  habi- 
tat acts  to  limit  the  size  of  deer  popu- 
lations in  Pennsylvania  through  fawn 
starvation  is  the  key  reason  antlerless 
deer  hunting  can  make  better  buck 
hunting. 

Population  modeling  is  a useful 
way  to  show  the  possible  effects  of 
inadequate  or  no  antlerless  deer  har- 
vests on  buck  hunting  opportunities. 
To  show  these  effects,  I listed  several 
examples  in  Table  2 for  a deer  popu- 
lation with  an  average  winter  carry- 
ing capacity  of  5,000  animals.  Starva- 
tion losses  only  occurred  when  the 
population  entering  the  winter  ex- 
ceeded the  carrying  capacity. 

I divided  the  winter  starvation 
losses  equally  between  male  and  fe- 
male fawns.  For  all  examples,  I used  a 
buck  harvest  rate  of  77  percent  and  a 
hetween-season  non-starvation  mor- 
tality rate  of  1 5 percent.  For  reproduc- 
tive rates  I used  80  male  and  80  female 
fawns  per  100  adult  females.  The  re- 
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Table  3.  Antlered  and  antlerless  harvests  during  open  and  closed 
antlerless  deer  seasons  in  Clearfield  County,Pennsylvania,  1 938- 
44  and  1987-93. 


Year1 

Antlered 

Antlerless 

Year6 

Antlered 

Antlerless 

1938 

7521 

1987 

5,610 

6,049 

1939 

1,764 

1988 

5,950 

6,794 

1940 

1,711 

5978 

1989 

6,144 

6,244 

1941 

788 

1990 

6,310 

8,725 

1942 

1,710 

1991 

5,543 

9,688 

1943 

894 

1992 

5,190 

5,430 

1944 

1,133 

1993 

5,783 

7,799 

Average 

Average 

1941- 

44  1,131 

1987- 

93  5,790 

7,247 

* Al!  hunters  were  required  to  file  game  kill  reports  even  if  they  harvested  no  game.  Official  records 
indicate  that  93%  to  98%  of  the  licensed  hunter  filed  reports. 

0 All  successful  deer  hunters  have  been  required  to  file  a report  since  1945.  figures  shown  are 
calculated  for  non  reporting  rates  based  on  the  percentage  of  nonreporting  successful  hunters 
checked  by  PGC  personnel. 


productive  rates  and  the  mortality 
rates  used  in  the  examples  are  typical 
values  for  the  state  herd. 

The  examples  show  how  winter 
malnutrition  losses  of  fawns  lead  to 
lower  buck  populations  and  harvests. 
The  model  examples  also  help  ex- 
plain why  hunters  often  see  more  buck 
when  deer  populations  are  at  or  slightly 
below  carrying  capacity  and  less  buck 
at  higher  population  densities.  Be- 
cause fawns  can’t  compete  with  adults 
on  overstocked  range,  almost  all  star- 
vation losses  are  fawns. 

Consequently,  when  winter  deer 
populations  exceed  the  winter  carry- 
ing capacity,  fewer  male  fawns  sur- 
vive to  the  next  year  to  replace  the 
bucks  harvested  by  hunters.  The  ex- 
amples show  how  eliminating  or  re- 
ducing antlerless  harvests  can  have 
both  unexpected  and  undesirable  re- 
sults on  buck  hunting  opportunities. 

Pennsylvania  has  had  closed  antl- 
erless deer  seasons  in  the  past.  One 
such  period  occurred  from  1941  to 
1944,  and  during  that  time  every 
hunter  was  required  to  file  an  annual 
game  kill  report.  Consequently,  the 
1941-44  buck  harvests  should  reflect 


the  actual  number 
of  deer  harvested. 

Baily’s  descrip- 
tion of  conditions 
in  Clearfield 
County  indicate 
that  the  deer  herd 
there  had  reached 
carrying  capacity. 
Using  that  county 
as  an  example,  the 
average  buck  har- 
vest for  the  1987- 
93  period  was  more 
than  five  times  the 
average  buck  har- 
vest for  the  1941- 
44  period  (Table 
3). 

Although  there  were  twice  as  many 
hunters  during  the  1987-93  period,  and 
although  habitat  has  certainly  changed 
since  the  ’40s,  I believe  about  half  the 
difference  in  the  average  buck  harvests 
was  because  of  malnutrition  during  the 

1941-44  period. 

More  specifically,  because  winter  num- 
bers exceeded  the  carrying  capacity,  a 
large  number  of  fawns,  half  of  which  would 
have  been  the  next  fall’s  antlered  deer, 
died.  The  wide  swings  and  the  general 
decline  in  buck  harvests  during  that  pe- 
riod are  characteristic  of  a population  suf- 
fering from  frequent  starvation  losses. 

As  the  records  indicate,  and  contrary 
to  what  some  people  think,  closed  antler- 
less  seasons  do  not  always  result  in  more 
bucks.  The  best  buck  hunting  and  the  best 
deer  hunting  come  from  healthy  deer  popu- 
lations held  in  line  with  natural  winter  food 
conditions  through  regulated  antlerless 
harvests.  □ 
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A Sound  of  Spring 


Hyla  Peeper 


By  Francis 
X. 


Sculley 


EVEN  FROM  almost  a mile  away  it 
sounded  as  if  a million  tiny  bells  were 
ringing.  As  the  warm  rain  washed  against 
the  windshield,  we  rolled  down  the  win- 
dow down  and  peered  into  the  darkness. 
On  this  warm,  early  April  evening  there 
was  no  doubt  winter  was  over. 

The  music  was  the  most  wonderful  and 
magical,  yet  there  was  a certain  measure  of 
sweet  sadness  to  it.  The  object  of  our 
attention  was  the  initial  concert  of  the 
hyla  peeper  ( Hyla  crucifer).  In  one  thrill- 
ing magical  moment,  the  tiny  amphibian 
confirmed  the  long-awaited  inevitable, 
and  in  another,  that  the  great  songfest  of 
all  would  be  missed  by  those  who  had 
departed  during  the  bitter  winter. 

Spring  will  forever  be  a symbol  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  what  better  way  to  her- 
ald it  than  with  a song  from  a tiny  creature 
that  throughout  its  short  life  will  wear  the 
Cross  of  the  Redeemer  upon  its  back  (hence 
the  name  “crucifer”)-  To  many  Ameri- 


cans, the  lyrical  trill  of  the  spring 
peeper  will  forever  transcend  any  other 
announcement  of  spring. 

The  first  concert  of  the  marshland 
choristers  receives  as  much  acclaim 
as  any  symphony  conductor.  The 
morning  following  the  first  serenade, 
everyone  is  almost  certain  to  be  asked 
the  ecstatic  question,  “Did  you  hear 
the  peepers  last  night?” 

The  subject  of  so  much  adulation 
is  about  an  inch  and  quarter  in  length; 
it  could  easily  rest  on  a half-dollar. 
Yet,  in  chorus  with  a small  army  of  its 
own,  its  song  may  he  heard  a mile  or 
more  away.  Few  who  listen  and  thrill 
to  the  shrill  music  have  ever  seen  a 
songster,  so  shy  and  small  it  is. 

The  peeper  is  a tree  frog,  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  deep  woodlands.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  cut-over  wood- 
lots,  particularly  those  that  are  close 
to  ponds  or  spring-fed  marshes.  It 
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prefers  at  least  semi-permanent 
water;  no  pools  created  by 
spring  freshets  or  cloudbursts, 
if  you  please. 

Peepers  may  be  found  in 
shades  of  brown,  gray  or  olive, 
but  always  with  the  ragged  “X” 
on  the  back.  The  changes  in 
color  patterns  are  not  as  pro- 
found as  in  other  frogs  — but 
they  can  be  startling. 

In  early  spring,  hylas  will 
move  to  a body  of  water  — preferably  one 
with  trees  or  bushes  protruding  — where 
breeding  will  take  place.  After  laying  their 
eggs  and  providing  a welcome  concert  al- 
most until  June,  the  tiny  frogs  will  disap- 
pear into  the  forest,  where  they  remain 
largely  forgotten  until  the  following  March. 

Though  not  a high  climber,  the  peeper, 
with  the  aid  of  its  adhesive  toe  discs,  is  able 
to  maneuver  in  low  shrubbery  and  will, 
upon  occasion,  ascend  a large  tree.  The 
tiny  frog  eats  nearly  its  weight  in  winged 
insects  every  day. 

Sometimes  trout  fishermen  combing  the 
forest  floor  for  grubs  and  insects  will  en- 
counter a horde  of  peepers.  Most  feel  they 
have  encountered  the  young  of  some  unfa- 
miliarfrog,  being  unaware  that  theirsquirm- 
ing  prize  is  the  beloved  spring  chorister 
they’ve  been  hearing  nightly  for  weeks  or 
months. 

No  choir  is  complete  without  a variety 
of  voices,  and  the  background  music  for  the 
magnificent  trills  and  shrill  peeps  is  pro- 
vided by  the  harsh  quacks  of  the  wood  or 
chorus  frog  ( Pseudacaris  treseriata),  with  its 
rolling  peep.  If  you  can  roll  your  “Rs”  like 
Spanish  speakers,  you  can  mimic  the  ac- 
companiment. It  begins  with  the  peeper’s, 
but  in  fewer  numbers. 

Hylas  can  stop  their  music  as  if  it  were 
turned  off  with  a button.  For  this  reason, 
not  even  the  most  soft  footed  person  can 
sneak  up  on  the  choir.  If  such  a ploy  is  tried 
at  night,  if  one  merely  waits  a few  mo- 
ments, the  music  will  resume.  By  quickly 
snapping  on  a powerful  flashlight,  one  can 


NOT  EVEN  two  inches  in  length, 
what  the  spring  peeper  gives  up  in 
size  it  more  than  makes  up  in  song. 

see  scores  of  tiny  heads  protruding 
above  the  surface  of  the  pool. 

Rest  assured  that  the  peeper’s 
annual  spring  breeding  habits  at- 
tract the  attention  of  other  wet- 
land creatures.  Hyla  provides  a tasty 
morsel  for  almost  all  but  the  small- 
est fish.  It  also  has  to  contend  with 
snakes,  turtles,  larger  frogs,  toads 
and  a host  of  land  animals.  The  life 
of  a musician  isn’t  easy,  even  in  the 
presence  of  a strong  union. 

The  little  amphibian  will  cease 
its  lovemaking  in  the  face  of  a late 
April  blizzard  or  early  May  frost,  or 
on  any  night  when  the  temperature 
drops  into  the  20s.  But  it  will  take 
to  the  woods  as  soon  as  it  is  assured 
of  an  ample  supply  of  insects. 

Peepers  have  announced  the 
coming  of  spring  as  early  as  Febru- 
ary, but  usually  it’s  in  late  March  or 
early  April,  depending  upon  the 
whims  of  Mother  Nature,  that  they 
begin  their  spring  time  caroling. 

Rest  assured,  whenever  the 
weather  begins  to  warm,  it  won’t  be 
long  before  the  shy  little  frogs  come 
out  of  hibernation,  inflate  their  tiny 
air  pouches  until  they  nearly  burst, 
and  proclaim  to  all  that  spring  has 
once  more  come  to  this  wonderful 
land.  □ 
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NOTES 


Baseball  Strike  Benefits 

I talked  to  a “reborn”  hunter  last  year. 
When  the  baseball  strike  began,  he 
found  himself  hanging  around  the  house 
with  nothing  to  do.  His  wife  began 
compiling  huge  lists  of  chores,  and  at 
that  point  he  decided  to  spend  more  time 
enjoying  himself  outdoors,  like  he  did 
when  he  was  younger.  His  experiences 
led  him  to  buy  a hunting  license,  and 
he’s  been  having  a great  time  ever  since. 

- LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 


Getting  the  Message 

Lycoming  - After  arresting  a man 
who’d  shot  at  one  of  our  deer  decoys 
from  his  vehicle,  I began  filling  out  the 
paperwork  as  the  man  and  his  wife  sat  in 
my  car  — he  in  the  front  and  she  in  the 
back.  The  woman  asked  me  how  much 
the  fine  would  be,  and  when  I told  her  it 
would  be  about  $400,  she  smacked  her 
husband  in  the  head.  “I  hope  you  bought 
my  Christmas  presents  already,”  she 
snapped.  I watched  them  walking  back  to 
their  car;  his  head  was  down  as  she 
continued  to  express  her  feelings  about 
the  incident.  I’ll  bet  he  got  the  message. 

- W CO  Daniel  E.  Marks,  Montoursville 


Appearance  Is  Everything 

LUZERNE  - A woman  called  the  region 
office  one  Sunday  to  ask  whether 
hunting  season  was  open  and  whether 
people  could  hunt  on  Sundays.  It  seems 
she  was  watching  a group  of  men  dressed 
in  fluorescent  orange  hanging  out  at  a 
local  gas  station.  Even  though  none  of 
them  carried  firearms,  she  believed  them 
to  be  hunters.  We  must  be  on  our  best 
behavior  even  when  we’re  not  hunting; 
people  know  us,  and  are  judging  us,  just 
by  how  we  look. 

- W CO  Joseph  O.  Wenzel,  III,  Bear  Creek 

Respect  Landowners 

Venango  - A farmer  contacted  me 
just  before  hunting  season  last  fall  about 
illegal  tree  stands  being  erected  on  his 
property.  With  the  help  of  sportsmen 
who  were  hunting  the  man’s  land,  we 
caught  the  perpetrator  on  the  first  day  of 
deer  season.  The  violator’s  explanation: 
“If  the  landowner  didn’t  want  us  to  have 
tree  stands,  why  didn’t  he  post  a sign?” 
Please  respect  the  people  who  allow  us 
to  hunt  on  their  properties;  we  all 
benefit  in  the  long  run. 

- WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin 

Ridin’  Shotgun 

TlOGA  - While  running  a turkey  survey 
route  I noticed  one  of  the  bags  of  scratch 
grain  in  my  truck  had  been  gnawed  open.  I 
didn’t  think  much  about  it  until  I found  a 
cache  of  grain  in  the  briefcase.  Next  I 
opened  the  glove  compartment  to  find  a 
mouse  nest  made  out  of  newspaper.  If  I 
could  only  catch  this  mouse,  perhaps  I 
could  teach  it  to  start  the  truck  on  cold 
mornings. 

- WCO  Rich  Shire,  Middlebury  Center 
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Be  Careful  with  Poadkills 

Union  - Pennsylvania  residents  are 
allowed  to  pick  up  roadkilled  deer, 
provided  they  call  the  Commission 
within  24  hours  to  get  a free  permit. 
Please  be  sure  the  animal  is  dead.  On 
several  occasions,  supposedly  dead  deer 
have  regained  consciousness  inside 
vehicles.  Whitetails  are  extremely  strong 
and  possess  sharp  hooves,  and  if  trapped 
inside  a vehicle  they  can  destroy  a car  or 
even  kill  a person.  Make  sure  a deer  is 
dead  before  you  put  it  in  your  car;  if  it’s 
only  injured,  call  the  Game  Commission 
before  you  do  anything  else. 

- WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader,  Millmont 


Habitat’s  the  Key 

Many  people  become  concerned 
about  wildlife  during  the  winter,  and 
while  I empathize  with  those  sentiments, 
I would  also  point  out  that  animals  have 
survived  harsh  winters  for  eons  without 
our  help.  Wildlife  has  made  it  through 
(sometimes  in  spite  of  our  well- 
intentioned  but  misguided  efforts)  by 
migrating,  hibernating,  stockpiling  food 
and  so  forth.  So  rather  than  being 
concerned  about  feeding,  we  should  look 
to  wildlife’s  most  basic  need:  habitat. 
Without  proper  habitat  management, 
wildlife  cannot  survive  any  season. 

- LMO  Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury 


Longtime  Problem 

Clarion  - I recently  read  an  account 
of  a hunting  accident  where  one  man 
shot  another  in  mistake  for  an  elk.  Both 
were  hunting  with  muzzleloaders  in  thick 
brush,  and  the  victim  received  painful 
flesh  wounds  to  both  thighs.  The  victim 
was  Meriwether  Lewis  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
fame,  the  year  was  1806.  It’s  amazing  to 
me  that  with  a long  history  of  mistake- 
for-game  hunting  accidents,  and  the 
training  and  knowledge  we’ve  received 
regarding  fluorescent  orange,  some 
people  still  fail  to  wear  it. 

- WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 


Don’t  Shortchange  Youngsters 

Jefferson  - Reviewing  the  past 
hunting  season,  one  violation  came  to 
mind  all  too  frequently  — people  under 
16  years  of  age  hunting  unaccompanied. 
Hunters  12  to  13  years  of  age  must  be 
accompanied  by  a relative  who’s  at  least 
18  years  old.  Those  14  or  15  may  hunt 
with  anyone  18  or  older.  In  hunter-ed 
classes  I tell  people  that  “accompanied” 
means  the  adult  must  be  close  enough  to 
see  what  the  junior  hunter  sees,  and  be 
able  to  talk  about  it  in  a normal  tone  of 
voice.  Don’t  shortchange  your  young 
hunter  in  those  formative  learning  years. 

- WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Brooiwille 


From  Small  Beginnings 

Five  years  ago  I planted  a mountain 
ash  seedling  in  my  backyard,  and  this  fall 
1 was  pleased  to  watch  a flock  of  cedar 
waxwings  fly  to  the  tree,  which  was  laden 
with  bright  orange  berries.  The  waxwings 
fed  on  the  tree  for  three  mornings,  and  as 
I watched  the  last  of  the  berries  being 
removed  I felt  a sense  of  accomplishment 
that  1 had  provided  food  for  wildlife. 
Planting  trees  such  as  mountain  ash  is 
something  we  all  can  do  for  wildlife, 
whether  our  yards  are  big  or  small. 

- LMO  Eugene  R.  Weiner,  Jr.,  Cambra 
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Perhaps  Someday 

Forest  - A lack  of  frozen  ground  has 
been  beneficial  to  fox  trappers,  and 
because  our  waterways  have  been 
relatively  ice-free,  they  have  also  had 
good  opportunities  to  take  muskrat  and 
beaver.  A word  of  caution  for  next  year 
to  those  who  trap  in  areas  where  river 
otters  have  been  reintroduced:  Take 
extra  precautions  to  ensure  you  won’t 
catch  one  of  these  animals.  With 
continued  cooperation  from  trappers,  the 
river  otter  population  may  someday 
reach  the  point  that  it  can  be  added  to 
the  list  of  harvestable  furbearers. 

- W CO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 

Illegal  Deere 

Washington  - During  an  investiga- 
tion  of  a possible  illegally  killed  deer, 
which  was  in  the  bed  of  an  old  truck  that 
was  stuck  in  a field,  one  of  my  deputies 
found  that  the  deer  was  indeed  tagged. 
What  seemed  strange  was  that  the  driver 
seemed  really  nervous,  and  on  the  hack 
of  the  truck  — which  probably  wasn’t 
worth  $100  — was  a brand  new  John 
Deere  garden  tractor.  The  tractor  was 
also  tagged,  from  a local  farm  dealer. 
Seems  the  only  illegal  “deer”  was  the 
John  Deere,  which  had  been  stolen. 

- W CO  Douglas  Dunkerley,  Slovan 

Great  Public  Relations 

Lancaster  - My  father  owns  a small 
farm  that’s  signed  up  in  the  Safety  Zone 
program  and  is  therefore  open  to  public 
hunting.  Several  men  stopped  by  the 
farm  one  day  to  ask  if  they  could  hunt 
there.  They  got  permission,  and  follow- 
ing their  hunt  they  brought  my  father  a 
big  rabbit.  Dad  was  tremendously 
impressed,  both  for  the  men  asking 
permission  and  for  bringing  him  the 
rabbit,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were 
welcome  anytime.  It’s  people  like  them 
who  reinforce  what  a sportsman  is. 

- W CO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 


Thanks,  Bert 

Bert  Richards  of  Pittston  was  so 
impressed  with  the  cleanliness  of  our 
Tanner  Falls  shooting  range  that  he 
bought  sheets  of  homosote  to  use  as 
target  backers.  The  range  sees  a lot  of 
use,  and  these  materials  will  help  keep 
the  facility  in  tip-top  condition. 

- LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus 


Finish ed  Your  Homework  Yet? 

Allegheny  - On  patrol  during  deer 
season,  Deputy  George  Allen  and  I were 
discussing  how  to  involve  the  family  in 
hunting  and  trapping.  A couple  days 
later,  George  witnessed  a method  we 
hadn't  thought  of.  He  found  a hunter 
sitting  in  a tree  stand  while  his  daughter 
sat  at  the  base  of  the  tree  doing  her 
homework. 

IVCO  Edward  E3.  Steffan,  Wexford 

He  Cares 

Erie  - I was  patrolling  SGL  192  when 
I saw  a car  in  the  parking  lot  with  the 
trunk  open;  it  was  full  of  trash.  A hunter, 
done  for  the  day,  had  decided  it  was  time 
to  clean  up  the  parking  lot  and  surround- 
ing area  (most  of  the  rubbish  had  been 
left  behind  by  partiers  who  use  the  lot  at 
night).  It’s  good  to  see  that  someone 
cares  about  the  conditions  of  our  game 
lands. 

- W CO  Wayne  Lugaila,  Waterford 
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No  Stress 

Susquehanna  - This  past  hunting 
season  was  the  least  stressful  I’ve  encoun- 
tered in  my  career.  Hunting  pressure  was 
down,  a continuing  trend  here.  I’ve 
talked  to  other  officers  who’ve  also  seen 
fewer  hunters  spending  less  time  in  the 
field.  Perhaps  this  is  just  a temporary 
phenomenon,  or  maybe  it’s  a predictor 
for  the  future. 

- \A ICO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Kingsley 

Snoozing 

Tioga  - There  are  three  rules  to 
successful  deer  hunting.  Be  alert,  keep 
your  eyes  open  and  keep  your  mouth 
shut.  I found  one  hunter  in  a vehicle  who 
wasn’t  observing  any  of  these  rules:  His 
head  was  back,  his  mouth  open  and  his 
eyes  shut. 

- WCO  Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield 


Wayne  - There  have  been  many  false 
reports  this  year  that  the  Commission 
stocked  coyotes,  complete  with  sightings 
of  truckloads  of  coyotes  being  shipped  in 
from  other  states.  No  one  has  been  able 
to  verify  any  of  these  reports  — not 
surprising  since  the  Game  Commission 
has  never  and  will  never  stock  coyotes. 
Perhaps  the  rumors  stem  from  our  coyote 
research  efforts,  in  which  animals  that 
were  trapped  here  were  fitted  with  ear 
tags  and  radio  telemetry  equipment. 

- WCO  Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale 


Really  Big  Rats 

Maine  master  guide  Charles  Wiese- 
mann  and  his  son-in-law  Michael  Genst 
hunted  deer  here  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  and  it’s  amazing  how  different 
things  are  between  the  states.  Every  time 
the  pair  came  to  a game  lands  road, 
they’d  unload  their  guns  before  walking 
on  it.  One  day,  Mike  came  back  to  the 
house  saying:  “What  is  that  green  stuff? 
It’s  terrible.”  It  was  multiflora  rose.  And 
the  men  were  really  impressed  with  the 
size  of  our  rats,  which  they  saw  dead  on 
the  roads.  The  “rats”  were  actually 
opossums. 

- LMO  Richard  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg 

Appearance  is  Everything  II 

Deputy  John  Ittel  and  I were  patrol- 
ling the  first  day  of  antlerless  season 
when  we  watched  a man  get  out  of  his 
truck,  rest  his  rifle  across  the  hood  and 
shoot  across  the  road  at  a deer.  We 
confronted  the  man  (who  had  just  been 
cited  the  week  before  for  having  a loaded 
firearm  in  his  vehicle).  The  next  car  to 
come  down  the  road  was  a family  with 
their  Christmas  tree.  What  if  they  had 
witnessed  this  violation?  What  would 
they  have  thought  of  hunters?  Remem- 
ber, our  actions  in  the  field  influence 
how  our  sport  is  viewed  by  the  general 
public. 

- LMO  Jerry  A.  Bish,  Conneaut  Lake 
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Spring  Hunter-Ed 

Luzerne  - Now’s  the  time  to  start 
thinking  about  Hunter-Trapper  Educa- 
tion. All  first-time  hunters  and  trappers 
must  successfully  complete  one  of  these 
courses  before  applying  for  a hunting 
license.  Many  courses  are  scheduled  for 
spring  so  new  hunters  (including  11- 
year-olds,  who  may  buy  a license  but  who 
must  be  12  before  they  can  use  it)  can 
apply  for  antlerless  licenses  in  summer. 
Contact  the  regional  office  in  your  area 
for  information. 

- WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Drums 

Trapping  Helps  Wildlife  and  People 

Bucks  - Pressure  from  anti-trappers 
has  caused  fur  prices  to  drop  drastically, 
with  a corresponding  decrease  in  the 
number  of  trappers.  Furbearer  popula- 
tions have  increased  dramatically  as  a 
result,  and  diseases  such  as  rabies  — 
which  affect  both  humans  and  ani- 
mals — are  on  the  rise.  And  both  rabies 
and  diseases  like  mange  mean  slow, 
painful  death  for  animals--a  waste  of  a 
resource  that  could’ve  been  better 
utilized. 

- WCO  Christopher  3.  G rudi,  Quakertown 

Plenty  for  Everyone 

Venango  - At  a Hunter-Trapper 
Education  class,  I asked  the  students 
what  should  happen  if  two  hunters  shoot 
a deer  at  the  same  time.  One  student  said 
“They  should  tag  it.”  When  I asked  him 
which  hunter  should  do  the  tagging,  he 
replied  “Both  of  them;  it’s  got  two  ears.” 

-WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Seneca 

Great  Landmark 

Deputy  Steve  Sarracino  and  I were 
helping  WCO  Fred  Merluzzi  on  a case 
during  the  Christmas  season.  We  caught 
the  offender  and  cited  him,  but  I think  it 
would’ve  been  easier  had  Fred  not  given 
us  “The  house  with  the  ‘winkie’  lights”  as 
a landmark. 

- Wildlife  Education  Specialist 
Joseph  V.  Stefko,  Greensburg 


Bird  Battle 

Mercer  - Safety  Zone  cooperator 
Bruce  Hofius  had  been  watching  a flock 
of  turkeys  and  a flock  of  Canada  geese 
using  the  same  field.  They  had  been 
feeding  at  different  times,  but  one  day 
the  turkeys  showed  up  while  the  geese 
were  still  there.  The  turkeys  tried  to 
drive  the  geese  away,  but  the  geese  stood 
their  ground.  After  a while,  both  flocks 
retreated  to  different  ends  of  the  field. 

- W CO  Jim  Donatelli,  Mercer 

Not  Much  Time  Left 

There’s  not  much  time  left  to  build 
nesting  devices  and  other  structures  for 
wildlife.  Pick  up  a copy  of  Woodworking 
for  Wildlife  from  the  Commission  and  get 
to  work;  don’t  let  another  year  go  by 
without  helping  wildlife. 

- LMO  Pat  Anderson,  Titusville 


Doin’  the  Dance 

Many  deer  hunters  are  superstitious, 
particularly  those  who  regularly  kill  deer. 
Barry  Davis  of  Mifflin ville  told  me  that 
on  the  first  day  of  buck  season  he  went 
several  hours  without  seeing  a deer. 

Then  he  realized  he’d  forgotten  to 
perform  his  “four  comers”  dance  (Barry’s 
part  Indian)  and  within  minutes  of 
completing  his  ritual,  two  does  and  a 
buck  walked  past  his  stand.  Barry  killed 
the  buck,  and  now  I hear  that  his  dance 
school  is  booked  solid  through  this  year. 

- LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Bear  Creek 
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So  Far,  So  Good: 
Pheasants  Fare  Better 


Weather  conditions  up  to  this  point  have  helped 
survival  for  pheasants  in  the  restoration  program ; 
help  is  needed  for  surveys  this  month. 


IN  CONTRAST  to  last  winter,  lack 
of  significant  snowfall  through 
January  has  provided  pheasants  with 
ample  winter  cover  and  access  to  food. 
As  a result,  birds  released  in  the  sec- 
ond stocking  of  the  pheasant  restora- 
tion program  have  experienced  better 
survival. 

As  of  January,  60  percent  of  both 
ring-necked  and  Sichuan  pheasants 
released  last  fall  were  still  alive.  The 
data  come  from  ringneck  and  Sichuan 
pheasants  that  were  fitted  with  radio 
telemetry  equipment. 

Although  there  are  two  months  of 
winter  left,  the  60  percent  figure  is 
much  better  than  last  year,  when  only 
10  to  20  percent  of  released  pheasants 
made  it  through  March.  If  current 
weather  patterns  continue,  we  expect 
an  unusually  high  overwinter  survival 
of  pheasants. 

But  weather  is  only  one  factor  that 
affects  survival.  Dispersal  also  greatly 
influences  how  many  pheasants  make 
it  to  spring.  Typically,  released  pheas- 
ants will  disperse  from  release  sites  for 
one  to  two  months. 

In  1993,  we  recorded  ring-necked 
pheasant  dispersal  distances  of  up  to 
18  miles;  Sichuan  pheasants  also  dis- 
persed, but  not  as  extensively  as  ring- 
necks.  When  birds  travel  long  dis- 
tances, there  is  a greater  chance  that 


they  will  be  hit  by  cars  or  killed  by 
predators. 

Dispersal  distances  decreased 
greatly  in  the  latest  releases,  and  we 
saw  few  instances  of  long-distance 
movement.  It’s  likely  the  birds  joined 
other  pheasants  in  the  study  areas  when 
they  were  released.  This  allowed  the 
newcomers  to  adapt  quickly  to  the 
area.  Flocking  behavior  is  quite  com- 
mon in  pheasants,  and  it  improves 
their  chances  of  survival. 

It’s  also  possible  that  our  choices  of 
sites  in  the  latest  release  had  an  effect. 
Based  on  what  we  observed  in  the 
1993  releases,  we  reexamined  release 
locations  and  in  some  cases  put  out  the 
birds  in  different  spots. 

The  Game  Commission  needs  help 
in  locating  winter  concentrations  of 
birds  on  the  six  pheasant  restoration 
study  areas,  and  on  the  Mercer  County 
hybrid  study  area.  We  also  are  seeking 
sportsmen  and  other  interested  volun- 
teers to  assist  with  flushing  surveys. 

In  order  to  conduct  the  flushing 
surveys,  we  have  to  locate  areas  where 
pheasants  have  congregated  during  the 
winter.  We  need  specific  locations, 
along  with  the  property  owner’s  name 
and  phone  number  so  we  may  obtain 
permission  to  do  the  flushing  surveys. 

Flushing  surveys  are  used  to  esti- 
mate pheasant  population  sex  ratios 
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and  relative  abundance  prior  to  the 
breeding  season.  Participants,  led  by 
Game  Commission  biologists,  will  walk 
identified  pheasant  wintering  habitat 
and  record  the  number  and  sex  of  birds 
flushed.  Last  year’s  record  snows  pre- 
vented us  from  doing  this. 

Volunteers,  with  or  without  dogs, 
are  encouraged  to  participate.  It  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  observe 
pheasant  behavior  and  habitat  condi- 
tions on  the  six  study  areas,  and  on  the 
Mercer  County  study  area. 

Meeting  dates  and  times  have  not 


been  finalized,  but  following  are  the 
tentative  county  survey  dates: 
Dauphin  (ringnecks)  March  4 

N'umberland  (Sichuans)  March  5 
Centre  (ringnecks)  March  1 1 

Juniata  (Sichuans)  March  12 

Erie  (ringnecks)  March  1 8 

Crawford  (Sichuans)  March  19 

Mercer  (hybrids)  March  25 

We  may  also  be  conducting  addi- 
tional weekday  surveys.  To  report  win- 
tering areas  or  to  volunteer  for  the 
flushing  surveys,  please  call  (717)725- 
2287.  — Biologist  Tom  Hardisky 


Expanded  early  goose  season  a success 


MORE  THAN  10,000  hunters  took 
to  the  fields  and  waterways  of  portions 
of  the  commonwealth  to  participate 
in  the  third  year  of  a hunt  for  non- 
migrating Canada  geese.  The  hunt  was 
greatly  expanded  with  the  addition  of 
four  counties  in  the  eastern  zone  and 
1 2 in  the  western. 

Hunters  killed  14,889  geese,  about 
8,200  in  the  west  and  6,700  in  the  east. 
That’s  up  from  last  year’s  tally  of  1 2,48 1 . 
The  overall  hunter  success  rate  was 
approximately  46  percent,  and  east- 
ern hunters  fared  a bit  better  than 
their  western  counterparts. 

A little  over  half  of  eastern  hunt- 
ers — who  were  able  to  hunt  four  ad- 
ditional days  — took  at  least  one  goose, 
whereas  the  success  rate  for  western 
hunters  ran  about  43  percent.  Ap- 
proximately 7,300  hunters  hunted  in 
the  west  and  3,400  in  the  east. 

The  early  Canada  goose  hunt  was 
first  sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &. 
Wildlife  Service  in  1992,  with  the 
proviso  that  not  more  than  1 0 percent 
of  the  harvest  be  made  up  of  migrating 
birds.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  number  of 
migrants  taken  during  the  early  hunts 
has  been  negligible. 

“We’ve  been  pleased  with  the  first 


three  years,”  said  John  Dunn,  chief  of 
the  waterfowl  section  for  the  Bureau 
of  Wildlife  Management. 

Dunn  says  the  early  hunt  for  Canada 
geese  has  eased  nuisance  problems  in 
some  local  situations.  County  and  state 
parks  and  private  lands  where  geese 
are  causing  problems  have  been 
opened  to  hunting  in  many  instances. 

But  on  a larger  scale,  Dunn  says: 
“There  are  still  a lot  of  geese  out  there. 
Despite  taking  almost  15,000  birds, 
that’s  only  about  10  percent  of  our 
non-migrating  goose  population.” 

In  addition  to  the  goal  of  reducing 
the  state’s  resident  goose  flock,  the 
early  hunt  is  also  designed  to  provide 
more  recreation  for  the  state’s 
waterfowlers  in  the  face  of  federal  re- 
strictions. Dunn  says  the  early  hunt 
may  be  even  more  important  to  Penn- 
sylvania goose  hunters  this  year. 

Migrant  populations  are  not  re- 
sponding to  season  and  bag  limit  re- 
strictions as  quickly  as  biologists  would 
like.  Dunn  says  if  the  Atlantic  popula- 
tion of  Canada  geese  doesn’t  improve 
following  this  breeding  season,  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  could  be  curtailed 
even  more  for  the  upcoming  hunting 
license  year. 
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History  Alive  tour  schedule 

LIVING  HISTORY  interpreter  Rich  Pawling’s  presentation  of  100  years  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  is  touring  the  state.  All  shows  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  (unless  otherwise 
noted).  For  more  information,  call  the  Game  Commission  region  office  in  your  area. 


MARCH 

1 — West  Hazelton,  West  Hazleton  Jr.  High 

6 - Laporte,  Sullivan  County  High 

7 - Troy,  Troy  High 

8 - Towanda,  Towanda  Middle 

9 - Montrose,  Montrose  High 

10  — Tunkhannock,  Tunkhannock  High 

13  - Milford,  Dingman-Delaware  Middle 

14  - Wilkes-Barre,  Hanover  Area  High 

15  - Lehman,  Lake-Lehman  High 

16  - Honesdale,  Honesdale  High 

17  - Scranton,  South  Scranton  Inter. 

20  - Swiftwater,  Pocono  Mt.  Jr.  High 

21  - Palmerton,  Palmerton  High 

22  - Sunbury,  Shikellamy  High 

23  - Bloomsburg,  Central  Columbia  Middle 


APRIL  (all  April  shows  begin  at  7 p.m.) 

10  - Coudersport,  Coudersport  High 

1 1 - Wellsboro,  Wellsboro  High 

12  — S.  Williamsport,  S.  Williamsport  High 

13  — Jersey  Shore,  Jersey  Shore  Jr.  High 

18  - Clearfield,  Clearfield  Middle 

19  - Lock  Haven,  Lock  Haven  High 

20  - Bellefonte,  Bellefonte  Middle 

24  - Emporium,  Emporium  High 

25  - St.  Marys,  St.  Marys  Sr.  High 

26  - Smethport,  Smethport  High 

27  - DuBois,  DuBois  Sr.  High 

28  - Mifflinburg,  Mifflinburg  Sr.  High 


Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek  activities 


PYMATUNING  visitors  center  is  lo- 
cated near  Linesville.  Activities  are 
free. 

On  April  8 at  10  a.m.,  environ- 
mental interpreter  Homer  Hart  will 
lead  a four-mile  bird 
walk  through  SGL 
214-  Bring  binocu- 
lars, bird  identifica- 
tion book  and  proper 
wearing  apparel. 

The  visitors  center  will  host  a 
Project  WILD  workshop  April  22  for 
teachers  and  youth  leaders  interested 
in  environmental  education.  Partici- 
pants must  pre-register  by  April  8;  call 
(814)  683-5545  for  more  information. 

On  April  23,  Putt  Thompson  and 
Rick  Bailey  of  the  National  W ild  Tur- 


key Federation’s  Allegheny  Sultans 
chapter  will  give  a wild  turkey  semi- 
nar. It  begins  at  2 p.m. 

MIDDLE  CREEK  visitors  center  is 
located  nearKleinfeltersville.  Lectures 
are  free  and  begin  at 
7:30p.m.  unlessoth- 
erwise  noted. 

PGC  Biologist  Gary  Alt  will 
bring  his  famous  “Bears  of  North 
America”  lecture  to  the  center  on  April 
5-6. 

Richard  W arren  of  the  Muhlenberg 
Botanical  Society  will  cover  local  wild- 
flowers  in  a seminar  on  April  19-20. 

The  annual  seedling  sale  at  Middle 
Creek  will  be  held  April  21-23.  Times 
are  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, and  noon  to  5 p.m.  on  Sunday. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News ; the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Hawk  count  down  again  at  sanctuary 


THE  AUTUMN  hawk  watch  at  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  in  Berks  County 
ended  Dec.  1 5.  At  the  end  of  the  1 22- 
day  official  count,  which  began  Aug. 
15,  watchers  tallied  a total  of  1 1 5,903 
birds  of  prey.  The  1994  flight  is  below 
the  most  recent  10-year  average  of 
20,000  migrating  raptors. 

Scientists  are  unsure  why  the  count 
is  dropping.  Broad-winged  hawks 
alone,  which  outnumber  all  other  spe- 
cies that  migrate  past  the  mountain, 
declined  50  percent. 

Conservation  ecologist  Laurie 
Goodrich  said  it’s  possible  that  changes 
in  the  thermal  currents,  which  hawks 
use  to  migrate  south  in  the  fall,  may 
have  caused  the  birds  to  use  different 
migration  routes.  Wind  and  weather 
patterns  may  have  also  played  a role. 

Annual  migration  counts  are  used 


to  determine  fluctuations  in  raptor 
populations.  When  they’re  not  mi- 
grating, raptors  are  widespread  and 
secretive,  making  study  difficult. 

Species  counts  for  1994  yielded  75 
bald  eagles,  81  golden  eagles,  24  per- 
egrine falcons,  54  merlins,  4,930  sharp- 
shinned  hawks,  4,395  red-tailed  hawks, 
3,513  broadwings,  29  northern  gos- 
hawks, 573  Cooper’s  hawks,  eight 
rough-legged  hawks,  295  northern 
harriers,  472  ospreys  and  688  kestrels. 

Numbers  of  redtails,  kestrels  and 
both  eagle  species  were  higher  than 
their  recent  10-year  average.  Osprey, 
peregrine,  merlin  and  goshawk  num- 
bers were  lower. 

Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary,  which 
celebrated  its  60th  anniversary  last 
year,  claims  the  longest-running  data- 
base of  hawk  migration  in  the  world. 


Bilgers  Work  together  for  Wildlife 

RAY  AND  MYRTLE  Bilger  have  been  a big  help 
to  WCO  Chuck  Lincoln  as  he  trapped  and  tagged 
bears  in  Berks  County.  The  Bilgers  “went  out  of 
their  way,”  Lincoln  noted,  watching  traps  and 
notifying  him  when  a bear  had  been  captured. 
They  also  supplied  bait  and  in  many  cases 
videotaped  the  trapping  process. 

To  recognize  their  assistance,  WCO  Lincoln 
presented  the  Bilgers  a 1993  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  fine  art  print  featuring  the  black  bear. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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GOVERNOR  Tom  Ridge  picks  up  his  hunting  license.  He's  joined  by  License 
Division  chief  Valerie  Trachim  and  legislative  liaison  John  Plowman. 


State  deer  association  holds  expo 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Deer  Asso 
ciation  is  bringing  its  second  annual 
deer  and  turkey  expo  to  the  Valley 
Forge  Convention  Center  in  King  of 
Prussia  on  March  10-12. 

Organizers  said  the  response  to  last 
year’s  event  was  so  great  that  they 
decided  to  move  to  a larger  venue  with 
more  exhibit  space  and  parking. 

The  expo  features  many  commer- 


cial exhibitions,  shooting  displays,  deer 
head  measuring,  and  seminars  on  a 
variety  of  hunting  and  hunting-related 
topics. 

The  show,  which  costs  $ 7 for  adults, 
$2.50  for  kids  6 through  1 1 and  is  free 
to  children  five  and  under,  runs  4 p.m. 
to  9 p.m.  on  March  10;  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m. 
on  the  11th;  and  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  the 
final  day. 


ATTENTION  ELK  ENTHUSIASTS : The  Elk  Country  (PA)  chapter  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Elk  Foundation  is  holding  its  annual  fundraising  banquet  on  April 
1.  Since  1990,  the  Foundation  has  contributed  $130,000  to  PGC  elk  man- 
agement efforts.  For  more  information,  call  (814)  486-6521. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Logo 

BY  NOW,  most  readers  have  seen  the  logo  the 
Game  Commission  adopted  for  its  anniversary 
symbol.  The  design  was  created  by  Patrick  R. 
Sharbaugh,  a graduate  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Pittsburgh.  Sharbaugh  lives  in  Spring  Mills  and  is 
employed  by  Penn  State  as  an  illustrator. 

Sharbaugh’s  design  took  third  place  in  a search 
for  ideas  for  a new  agency  logo,  and  his  design  was 
modified  to  form  a centennial  logo. 
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Big  Game  Scoring  Sessions  Set 


WONDER  how  your  deer  or  bear  tro- 
phy  stacks  up  against  others  taken  in 
the  commonwealth?  Want  your  tro- 
phy to  be  a part  of  Pennsylvania’s  offi- 
cial big  game  records?  This  month  and 
next,  the  Game  Commission  will  be 
conducting  deer  and  bear  measuring 
sessions.  One  session  will  be  held  in 
each  region. 

Game  Commission  officers  certi- 
fied in  Boone  & Crockett  measuring 
will  be  on  hand  to  measure  white- 
tailed  deer  antlers  and  black  hear 
skulls  — be  sure  skulls  are  clean. 

These  official  scoring  sessions  are 


held  only  once  every  three  years,  so 
don’t  miss  your  chance. 

Please  note  that  not  every  session  is 
being  held  at  a region  office. 

Sessions  will  begin  at  9:00.  They 
will  be  held  at:  Northwest  Region, 
Rocky  Grove  Firehall,  Franklin,  March 
26;  Southwest  Region,  National 
Guard  Armory  Building,  Ligonier, 
April  8;  Northcentral  Region  Office, 
Jersey  Shore,  March  26;  Southcentral 
Region  Office,  Huntingdon,  April  8; 
Northeast  Region,  Dallas  High 
School  Gymnasium  April  2;  South- 
east Region  Office,  Reading,  April  2. 


PGC  AND  4-H:  A WINNING  COMBO 

BUCKS  COUNTY  4-H  members  helped  out  when 
Land  Management  Officer  Bruce  Metz  needed 
some  extra  hands.  A group  of  eager  young  people 
gathered  at  a game  lands  maintenance  building 
and  set  to  work,  armed  with  hammers,  saws,  drills 
and  screwdrivers.  By  early  afternoon,  they’d  built 
35  bluebird  boxes,  five  wood  duck  boxes  and  five 
turtle  loafing  platforms. 


Turkey  federation,  coal  assocation 

join  to  improve  habitat 

THE  NATIONAL  Wild  Turkey  Federation  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Asso- 
ciation have  signed  a Memorandum  of  Understanding  that  will  bring  together 
the  expertise  of  both  groups  to  improve  habitat  for  the  state’s  wild  turkeys. 

Under  the  agreement,  NWTF  and  its  state  chapters  will  provide  technical 
advice  and  support  to  PCA  member  companies  that  want  to  revegetate  mine 
reclamation  projects  to  benefit  wild  turkeys. 

PGC  Retirees 

THE  FOLLOWING  PGC  employees  retired  last  year  but  were  not  listed  in  the  January 
Game  News:  Game  Farm  Superintendent  Jack  Bogert,  Schwenksville;  Administrative 
Officer  Andrea  Mack,  Oberlin-Steelton;  Game  Farm  Superintendent  Richard  Houser, 
Williamsport;  Land  Management  Officer  Steve  Opet,  Tamaqua; 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Rocks 


UTT’S  NOT  EXACTLY  what  I envi- 
JLsioned,”  my  husband  said,  “but  I like  it; 
I love  it.”  We  were  admiring  the  natural 
stone  fireplace  we’d  just  had  built,  the  focal 
point  of  a new  room  that  had  been  added  to 
our  home. 

I’d  already  expressed  my  delight,  and 
now  my  husband  was  giving  it  his  approval. 
As  with  most  home  projects,  the  end  result 
was  a compromise  on  his  ideas,  my  plans 
and  what  the  professional  builders,  with 
their  experience,  actually  created.  We  felt 
some  pride  that  our  design  had  been  trans- 
lated into  something  so  eye-catching.  To 
make  the  fireplace  even  better,  almost  all 
of  the  rocks  had  been  gathered  from  the 
wooded  land  behind  our  house. 

We  examined  the  builders’  work  from 
different  angles,  imagining  sitting  in  an 
easy  chair,  feet  propped  on  the  hearth,  a 
blaze  crackling.  I noticed  that  although 
there  was  no  fire  now,  the  room  felt  more 
comfortable,  more  intimate  than  it  had 
without  the  fireplace.  It  was  as  if  the  rocks 
had  brought  a personality  indoors  with 
them. 

I began  to  examine  the  stones  individu- 
ally. Partly  by  happenstance  and  partly  by 
design,  the  builders  said,  there  were  subtle- 
ties of  color,  shape  and  texture  to  the 
particular  rocks  they’d  mortared  in  place. 
Although  mostly  sandstones,  there  were 
delicate  differences  in  shades,  grays  that 
tinged  to  green,  lavender,  gold,  rose,  cream. 
And  here  were  some  oddities,  rocks  that 
were  embedded  with  smaller  stones  and 
pebbles,  rocks  that  were  birthday-cake  lay- 
ered, or  intriguingly  pitted  and  streaked. 

A large  rounded  rock  with  small  specks 


glittered,  looking  foreign  to  the  rest,  yet  I 
knew  it  had  come  from  our  homesite.  Above 
the  mantle  were  the  two  “imported”  rocks 
I had  insisted  be  worked  in.  Both  held 
fossils,  one  imprints  of  long- vanished  clam- 
like creatures,  which  I’d  brought  hack  from 
Warren  County;  the  other,  which  I’d  been 
told  looked  like  petrified  mountain  bike 
tire  tread,  was  from  Forest  County.  My 
fossil  research  revealed  the  “bike  tire”  im- 
pression was  probably  the  trunk  of  a scale 
tree,  a long  ago  relative  of  today’s  tiny  club 
mosses  and  ground  pines,  that  lived  in 
swamps  that  became  the  state’s  coal  depos- 
its. 

As  much  as  I admired  the  artistry  of  the 
rocks  and  the  remoteness  of  their  history, 
that  wasn’t  what  made  them  feel  “right”  in 
the  room.  It  was  the  legacy  of  memory  and 
experience  the  stones  represented  ...  my 
memories  of  days  outdoors...  and  some- 
thing deeper  in  human  nature  that  rocks 
and  boulders  appeal  to.  Or  maybe  it  was 
the  little  bit  of  gnome,  or  Hobbit,  in  each 
of  us. 

Have  you  never  felt  the  need  to  climb  a 
house-high  boulder,  ostensibly  for  a better 
view,  but  really  because  you  just  had  to  get 
up  there  on  top  of  it  all?  And  who  hasn’t 
had  a near- irresistible  urge  to  ease  between 
rocks  into  a cave-like  opening,  to  find  out 
what’s  hiding  there? 

I did  when  my  final  winter  squirrel  hunt 
last  year  degenerated,  because  the  game 
wasn’t  cooperating,  into  a walk  in  the  woods 
to  explore  new  territory.  I’d  rounded  a 
point  onto  a long,  benched  mountainside 
overlooking  a creek,  and  found  the  rocks.  I 
found  big  oaks,  leaf  nests  and  grapevine  as 
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HAVE  YOU  ever  felt  the 
need  to  climb  a house- 
high  boulder,  ostensibly 
for  a better  view,  but  really 
because  you  just  had  to 
get  up  there  on  top  of  it 
all? 

well,  which  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  time  I spent 
there,  but  mostly  I stayed 
for  the  boulders. 

I’d  seen  bits  of  gray 
boulder  peeking  through 
the  leaves  on  the  ground 
all  day,  but  here  they  be- 
came standing  monoliths.  The  rocks  were 
in  a rough  gathering  about  a hundred  yards 
square,  self- assuredly  there  and  dominat- 
ing the  landscape  like  a frozen  herd  of 
elephants,  sans  trunk  and  legs.  The  boul- 
ders spilled  from  the  hilltop  down  the  side, 
so  the  up-slope  ends  were  buried  in  the 
bank,  while  the  downhill  sides  made  cliffs 
twice  my  height  and  more. 

Lichens  spread  their  doily-decorations 
over  the  rough  stone  faces,  and  still-green 
Christmas  ferns  were  couched  in  corner- 
shelf  niches.  I used  natural  hand  and  foot- 
holds to  climb  on  top  of  the  boulder  that 
promised  to  give  the  best  view. 

I wasn’t  surprised  to  find  a small  pile  of 
flat  stones  on  top,  and  a scuffed-clear  spot 
in  the  dried  leaves.  Someone  had  used  this 
as  a deer  stand,  the  stone  seat  the  right 
height  for  an  off-the-knees,  sitting  shot. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I’d  walked  atop  a lone 
rock  jutting  above  a hemlock-studded  hol- 
low. I wasn’t  shocked  then,  either  — rock- 
sitting is  so  natural  to  our  species  — to  see 
more  seat-stones,  as  if  a caveman  tribe  had 
held  a conference.  But  the  remains  of  a 
small  campfire,  ashes  and  blackened  twigs, 
told  me  this  was  a new  occupation.  I’d 
wondered  it  any  of  these  folks  had  gotten 
their  deer,  too. 

When  I’d  had  enough  of  my  eyrie,  I 
slipped  over  the  short  side  of  the  rock  and 
into  the  midst  of  the  boulder  group.  Some 
of  the  boulders  were  jammed  close  to- 


gether, or  rather  had  weathered  apart,  the 
break  barely  large  enough  to  slip  through, 
or  not  at  all.  There  was  a room-size  opening 
whose  walls  were  tall  flat  sides  of  stone. 
Here  the  spaces  between  the  rocks  were 
door-wide,  leading  to  other  boulder  clus- 
ters or  into  the  open  woods.  Now  only  bare 
limbs  were  overhead,  but  in  summer  the 
leafy  branches  would  look  like  a green 
ceiling. 

I wasn’t  sure  whether  the  rocks  made  me 
feel  secure  or  uneasy.  There  was  certainly  a 
sense  of  security,  a deep-seated  knowledge 
that  you’re  safest  when  you’re  surrounded 
by  solid  protection  against  the  weather  and 
against  those  animals  or  humans  who  would 
harm  you.  My  unsafe  feeling  I also  attrib- 
uted to  instinct.  The  power  position  is  from 
above,  as  when  I was  on  the  boulder  over- 
looking the  valley.  Now  I was  caught  be- 
low, and  could  be  pounced  on. 

Some  of  the  rocks  had  overhangs  that 
appealed  to  me  as  one-person  shelters.  In 
the  light  rain  that  day  the  space  beneath 
was  dry  and  looked  comfortably  sandy.  If 
the  drizzle  turned  to  downpour,  I knew 
where  to  go.  I thought  of  the  rock  shelters 
the  American  Indians  had  used,  and  could 
still  understand  the  urge,  and  the  appropri- 
ateness. 

As  I reached  the  upper  comer  of  the 
boulders,  I realized  I was  walking  a deer 
trail.  But  something  wasn’t  right.  The 
trail  — - a foot-wide  swath  of  flattened 
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One  place  to  get  more  information  on 
the  state’s  geology,  how  its  rocks  were 
formed,  what’s  where  and  why,  is  in 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
publications.  For  a list  of  free  publications 
provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Topo- 
graphic and  Geologic  Survey,  write  P.O. 
Box  8453,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-8453. 
For  a list  of  pay-publications,  including 
“Outstanding  Scenic  and  Geological 
Features  of  Pennsylvania”  and  “Fossil 
Collecting  in  Pennsylvania,”  contact  the 
State  Book  Store,  1825  Stanley  Drive, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17103. 


leaves  — branched.  One  fork  led  between 
close-set  boulders,  a place  I could  not  be- 
lieve a whitetail  would  walk.  The  other 
fork  ran  along  a boulder  face  so  close  that 
whatever  walked  there  must  brush  against 
the  stone. 

The  trail  made  an  unexpected  detour. 
Where  the  boulder  had  been  cleft  and 
fractured,  a sort  of  tunnel  appeared.  On 
impulse  I took  a step  or  two  in  — it  was  at 
first  head-high  — then  I saw  it  abruptly 
dropped  and  narrowed,  and  realized  how 
foolish  I was.  I stopped  and  peered  into  the 
inky  recesses. 

The  cave  seemed  to  extend  far  into  the 
boulders  to  the  earth  behind  them.  I 
doubted  it  was  a porcupine  den,  I’d  found 
their  lairs  elsewhere  and  the  entrances  were 
always  littered  with  mounds  of  sawdust- 
like  pellets.  Could  a bear  be  hibernating 
back  there,  a bobcat  hiding?  I wished  for 
snow  to  reveal  footsteps,  but  for  now  the 
boulders  kept  their  secret. 

The  artistry  of  the  rocks  I meet  in  the 
woods  are  what  impress  me  most,  and  I 
admit  to  being  mostly  ignorant  of  the  sci- 
ence of  them,  the  chemistry.  But  I do  know 
that  the  types  of  rocks  I hunt  and  hike 
among  change  as  I travel  across  the  state. 
They  help  give  each  location  a unique 
personality,  as  much  as  the  changing  forest 
types.  I add  the  look  of  the  rocks  to  my 
outdoor  memories,  along  with  the  wildlife 
I’ve  seen. 


Even  when  I’m  far  away,  I remember 
hunting  the  part  of  the  Endless  Mountains 
that  was  called  “Red  Rock”  because  of  its 
brick-colored  shale.  There  were  the  yellow 
sandstones  of  Laurel  Mountains  cliffs  and 
of  the  narrow  defile  I hiked  through  getting 
to  the  top  of  Hawk  Mountain. 

At  another  time,  on  an  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  bowhunt,  I suddenly  noticed 
that  the  rock  I was  sitting  on  was  not  a 
single  stone.  It  was  comprised  of  many 
round,  pebble-like  rocks,  which  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  mixed  into  a big  tub  of  gray 
grout  and  allowed  to  set  up.  A conglomer- 
ate, I recalled  from  school  days. 

The  rocks  of  Pennsylvania  seem  ever- 
lastingly solid.  But  I know  they  report  his- 
tory in  the  way  they  were  formed  and  in  the 
way  they  were  moved.  Pennsylvania  is  poor 
in  fire-born,  crystalline  rocks,  the  igneous 
and  metamorphic,  except  in  the  southeast 
corner. 

The  rest  of  the  state  shows  its  hundreds- 
of-millions-of-years  history  in  sandstones, 
shales,  limestone  and  coal  beds  — a legacy 
of  long-gone  seas,  of  mud  layers,  eroding 
uplands  and  beaches,  limey-shelled  crea- 
tures and  fern-choked  swamps.  How  the 
rocks  were  tilted,  twisted,  worn  down  and 
uplifted  shows  in  landscape  forms  and  is 
revealed  in  river-cuts  and  outcroppings, 
and  along  many  highways. 

Roughly,  the  state’s  rocks  are  succes- 
sively younger  from  the  Philadelphia  area 
to  the  north  and  west.  In  the  northwest  and 
northeast  are  the  stones  that  are  newest  on 
the  scene  because  they  were  carried  in  with 
glaciers. 

The  glaciers  which  overspread  from 
Canada  thousands  of  years  ago  brought  not 
just  ice  and  cold,  but  rocks  from  the  Far 
North,  granites  and  quartzites,  dropping 
them  on  the  retreat.  These  stones  can  be 
found,  sparkling  and  foreign,  where  they 
are  least  expected  . . . like  the  one  em- 
bedded in  my  fireplace. 

If  I can’t  move  the  oak  trees,  hemlock 
and  laurel  of  Penn’s  Woods  indoors,  at 
least  now  I have  some  of  the  rocks.  □ 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  jack  Weaver 


He  gave  up  his  job  as  a pharmaceutical  salesman  to  take  a 
job  with  the  Game  Commission  “anywhere  in  the 
mountians  of  Pennsylvania.” 


John  Ross 


HE  EARLY  1900s  marked  the  end  of 
the  great  lumbering  era  in  northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  The  virgin  white  pine  had 
been  cut  a few  decades  earlier,  and  between 
1905  and  1910  the  last  of  the  great  hem- 
locks  were  cut  down  and  stripped  of  their 
bark  to  feed  the  leather  tanneries. 

Except  for  remaining  stumps  and  debris, 
Pennsylvania’s  majestic  hills  were  now  bare. 
Deer  were  almost  nonexistant.  Forest  re- 
generation was  slow  because  of  raging  fires 
that  swept  through  the  discarded  tops  left 
by  lumberman. 

As  a young  man,  the  late  Charlie  Cross, 
who  lived  in  the  Kettle  Creek/Renovo  area 
all  his  life,  worked  in  some  of  the  last 
lumbering  camps.  He  told  of  a fire  that 
came  out  over  Hammersley  from  Bell  Hol- 
low in  the  early  1900s.  It  created  a header 
that  blew  burning  bark  over  three  miles 
and  set  the  Tamarack  Swamp  on  fire.  Folks 
living  at  Hammersley  Fork  and  along  that 
part  of  Kettle  Creek  had  to  crawl  up  on 
their  roofs  and  throw  water  on  their  build- 
ings. That  fire,  Charlie  said,  burned  for 
over  three  weeks. 

The  Game  Commission  began  import- 
ing deer  years  earlier,  but  it  wasn’t  until 
1924  that  Charlie  Cross  saw  his  first  deer. 
By  then  the  forest  was  finally  recovering. 
Charlie  claimed  the  whole  country  was 
nothing  but  red  brush  — none  of  it  over  10 
feet  high.  “You  couldn’t  walk  through  it 
and  you  couldn’t  see  through  it,”  he  said. 
He  claimed  a man  would  wear  out  a flannel 


shirt  after  just  a few  hours  of  fighting  his 
way  through  it. 

During  this  period,  to  protect  game  ani- 
mals, the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
began  establishing  game  refuges  on  old 
lumbering  tracts  purchased  by  the  state 
Department  of  Forest  and  Waters. 

It  was  at  that  time,  in  1917,  that  John 
Ross  left  a comfortable  job  as  a salesman  for 
a pharmaceutical  company  in  Harrisburg 
and  marched  into  the  offices  of  the  Game 
Commission.  He  wanted  a job  anywhere  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

Actually,  John’s  last  name  wasn’t  just 
Ross.  His  best  friend,  Hayes  Englert,  told 
me  many  years  later  that  John  confided  in 
him  that  he  was  Italian.  John  changed  his 
name,  Hayes  said,  because  he  thought  it 
would  help  him  get  a job.  With  the  ravages 
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of  the  Black  Hand  still  fresh  in  everyone’s 
mind,  being  Italian  wasn’t  popular. 

On  April  1 of  that  year,  John  was  ap- 
pointed as  a Special  Deputy  and  given  the 
duties  of  a Game  Refuge  Keeper  on  Refuge 
Number  1.  Refuge  Number  1 was  located 
in  Clinton  County,  on  the  Allegheny  Pla- 
teau between  Renovo  and  Snow  Shoe, 
amid  miles  of  logged  over  wilderness.  His 
nearest  neighbor  was  a state  forest  ranger 
about  a mile  away.  The  refuge  house  was  a 
1 72- story  clapboard  shanty.  The  only  roads 
through  the  area  were  the  Beech  Creek 
Road  and  Pete’s  Run  Road.  (Route  144  and 
most  forestry  roads  weren’t  constructed 
until  the  1930s.) 

His  duties  included  maintaining  the  9- 
mile  refuge  boundary  line,  controlling 
predators  and  enforcing  laws.  He  was  given 
a horse  and  scythe.  His  salary  was  $50  a 
month. 

Charlie  Cross,  who  became  a good  friend 
and  a deputy  of  John’s,  told  me  that  John 
would  have  starved  that  first  winter  had  it 
not  been  for  an  abundance  of  porcupines. 
John  ate  so  many,  Charlie  said,  that  that 
first  winter  he  couldn’t  stand  any  more. 

Later  that  first  winter,  to  get  into  Renovo 
for  supplies,  John  taught  the  horse  how  to 
pull  him  on  skis.  During  the  summer  he 
rode  the  horse  down  Pete’s  Hollow  on  the 
Dugout  Trail,  which  had  been  scratched 
into  the  mountain  by  teams  dragging  the 
last  virgin  timber  into  South  Renovo.  It 
was  during  one  of  those  trips  that  J ohn  met 


THE  REFUGE  KEEPER'S  house 
was  nothing  more  than  a IV2- 
story  clapboard  shanty  located 
amid  miles  of  logged  over 
wilderness. 

Annie  W riggley , a well-known 
violinist.  Any  chance  of  a ro- 
mance, however,  was  inter- 
upted  by  World  War  1. 

In  1 9 1 8 J ohn  enlisted  in  the 
Army.  Bob  Latimer,  who  later 
served  as  a game  protector  un- 
der John,  told  me  that  John 
served  as  a sniper  in  France 
and  was  wounded  when  his  forward  posi- 
tion took  a direct  hit  from  a German  artil- 
lery shell.  He  spent  six  months  in  a hospi- 
tal. 

In  May  1919,  John  was  back  at  Refuge 
Number  1,  and  within  six  months  he  was 
made  a game  protector  - — a promotion  that 
earned  $ 1 1 0 a month.  He  was  first  assigned 
to  Cameron  County,  but  soon  transferred 
to  Clinton  County,  where  he  became 
known  as  a tough  but  fair  law  enforcement 
officer. 

In  the  1920s,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s  car  shops  in  Renovo  were  in  full 
swing.  Few  of  the  men  who  worked  there, 
however,  bought  hunting  licenses,  and 
those  who  did,  often  didn’t  sign  them  so 
they  could  loan  them  to  friends.  J ohn  slowed 
this  practice  down  by  arresting  anyone  — 
including  a state  senator  once  — he  found 
with  an  unsigned  license.  The  fine  for  the 
violation  back  then  was  $20,  a substantial 
amount  of  money  back  then. 

In  those  days,  the  procedure  for  stop- 
ping a vehicle  at  night  was  to  stand  on  the 
highway  and  flag  down  the  car  by  waving  a 
flashlight.  It  was  also  common  for 
j acklighters  to  try  to  run  over  officers  stand- 
ing on  the  road.  This  was  nothing  short  of 
attempted  murder,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances officers  didn’t  hesitate  to  shoot  at 
fleeing  cars. 

The  problem  became  so  severe  that  in 
1928  the  Commission  provided  uniforms 
so  people  would  know  they  were  being 
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jOHN  ROSS'S  career  with  the 
Came  Commission,  took  him 
from  refuge  keeper  to  head  of 
law  enforcement,  and  in  that 
time  he  played  an  important 
role  in  the  agency's  early 
growth. 

signaled  to  stop  by  an  officer. 

Uniforms,  however,  didn’t 
eliminate  the  problem. 

One  night,  John  was  work- 
ing the  Coudersport  Pike  when 
he  tried  to  flag  down  a Ford 
roadster.  The  driver  tried  to 
run  him  down.  John,  barely 
jumping  out  of  the  way,  emp- 
tied his  revolver  at  the  fleeing  car.  John  was 
a crack  shot  — a member  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  first  pistol  team  in  1930  — 
so  he  probably  wasn’t  surprised  to  learn 
later  that  he  had  hit  the  car  with  every 
shot.  In  fact,  one  of  his  bullets  passed  be- 
tween two  men  sitting  in  the  rumble  seat 
and  struck  the  driver’s  foot. 

The  men  took  the  car  and  the  injured 
driver  to  Philadelphia.  There,  they  found  a 
doctor  to  patch  up  the  driver  and  traded 
the  car  for  a new  one.  The  wounded  man, 
it  turned  out,  worked  for  the  Renovo  bor- 
ough, and  he  reported  that  his  injury  came 
from  falling  off  a borough  truck.  Charlie 
Cross  said  he  learned  years  later  that  al- 
though the  borough  paid'  for  the  “acci- 
dent,” it  was  John’s  bullet  the  doctor  dug 
out  of  him. 

In  1925,  John  was  promoted  to  supervi- 
sor of  Division  F,  an  area  comprised  of 
Centre,  Clinton,  Cameron,  Potter  and 
McKean  counties.  As  a supervisor,  John 
Ross  was  well  liked.  FI  is  co-workers,  it 
seemed,  had  only  two  minor  complaints: 
John  scared  everybody  with  his  driving  and 
he  was  never  on  time  in  his  life.  The  latter, 
of  course,  meant  he  drove  fast  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

For  example,  Bob  Latimer  and  John 
were  eating  supper  at  Tom  Mosier’s  house, 
(Tom  was  then  the  game  protector  for 
Centre  County)  when  Game  Protector  Art 


Logue  called  about  finding  some  illegal 
venison  in  a building  outside  of  Renovo. 
Art  suspected  a highway  crew  had  hidden 
the  meat,  and  while  staking  out  the  build- 
ing he  caught  the  cook  when  he  came  to 
fetch  some  meat  for  supper. 

When  Bob  and  John  arrived,  they  ar- 
rested the  entire  crew,  six  or  seven  men, 
and  took  them  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Renovo.  The  men  were  found  guilty,  but 
didn’t  have  the  $103  apiece  for  the  fines. 
Therefore,  well  after  midnight,  the  officers 
transported  the  whole  crew  to  the  county 
jail  in  Lock  Fiaven. 

John  was  in  the  lead  car,  and  it  just  so 
happened  that  the  Hyner  bridge  was  under 
construction  at  the  time.  Unknown  to  ev- 
eryone but  John,  a ferry  was  moored  along 
the  river  to  carry  cars  across  to  the  new 
highway.  Driving  at  break-neck  speed, 
through  a dense  fog,  J ohn  suddenly  swerved 
to  the  right  and  ran  down  over  the  bank 
onto  the  ferry.  Bob  said  he  was  never  more 
scared  in  his  life. 

In  another  instance,  one  day  game  pro- 
tector Bill  Sheaffer  and  Latimer  were  with 
John  when  he  was  anxiously  trying  to  pass 
a car  in  front  of  him.  John  kept  swerving 
over  into  the  oncoming  lane,  hoping  for 
any  sort  of  chance  to  pass.  Finally,  thinking 
he  had  room,  John  swerved  right  into  the 
path  of  an  oncoming  car.  John  calmly  drove 
right  between  them.  Bob,  showing  no  emo- 
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tion  at  all,  simply  turned  and  asked  John  if 
they  were  making  cars  narrower  these  days. 

In  1933,  John  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
entire  law  enforcement  program.  One  of 
his  duties  was  to  look  into  the  use  of  horses 
for  patrolling.  Several  game  protectors  and 
deputies  were  given  horses.  The  patrols 
were  expected  to  cover  50  miles  a day  and, 
in  addition  to  their  riders,  the  horses  had  to 
carry  50  pounds  of  extra  tack,  feed  and 
horseshoes.  The  horses,  it  turned  out, 
weren’t  able  to  maintain  the  pace,  and  the 
patrols  didn’t  prove  to  deter  poaching,  so 
the  program  was  quickly  phased  out. 

In  Harrisburg,  John  soon  learned  that 
he  enjoyed  working  in  the  field  and  the 
company  of  field  officers  more  than  any- 
thing, so  in  1936,  he  moved  his  family  to 
W llliamsport  and  became  a division  super- 
visor. 

John  liked  to  hunt  bobcats  with  George 
and  Charlie  Cross  in  Kettle  Creek.  George 
was  a deputy  fish  warden  and  Charlie  be- 
came a deputy  for  John  — after  John  ar- 
rested him  for  selling  some  50  grouse  to  a 
railroad  official,  for  50  cents  apiece.  Charlie 
said,  he  didn’t  kill  all  the  grouse,  that  he 
had  gathered  them  from  friends  . 

Bobcat  hunting  got  John  interested  in 
dog  training,  and  one  day  he  took  a live 
bobcat  home  and  turned  it  loose  in  the 
cellar  to  train  his  dog.  The  animals  raised  a 
heck  of  a commotion,  knocking  over  Mrs. 
Ross’s  canned  goods  in  the  process.  Bob 
Latimer  reports  that  Mrs.  Ross  was  hardly 
pleased. 

John  Ross  had  a reputation  for  sticking 
by  his  men.  In  one  instance,  two  of  his 
officers  were  involved  in  a fatal  shooting. 
Although  it  was  done  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  the  officers  were  charged  with 
murder.  The  case  lingered  in  the  courts  for 
more  than  a year.  Finally,  John  drove  to 
Harrisburg  and  demanded  that  the  Com- 
mission intervene.  When  the  executive 


director  refused  to  help  bring  the  case  to  a 
conclusion,  John  threw  his  badge  on  the 
director’s  desk  and  threatened  to  resign 
unless  something  was  done.  The  case  was 
promptly  called  to  trial  and  the  shooting 
ruled  as  self-defense  by  a jury. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  J ohn’s  willingness 
to  help  others  that  led  to  his  untimely 
death.  In  July  1942  flash  floods  rolled 
through  northcentral  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  washing  out  bridges  and  road- 
ways, homes  and  towns.  Countless  people 
were  left  clinging  to  debris  and  stranded  on 
roof  tops.  In  one  of  the  rescue  parties  that 
went  to  Potter  and  McKean  counties  were 
Fish  Warden  Carl  Biedelspacher,  Mr.  C.C. 
Cotner  of  the  Williamsport  Technical  In- 
stitute and  his  son  W illiam,  and  John  Ross. 

It  was  raining  the  night  that  John’s  party 
launched  into  the  swollen  Allegheny.  Not 
far  from  Roulette  the  propeller  pin  was 
sheared  off.  The  boat,  rushing  down  stream 
without  the  benefit  of  power,  struck  a sub- 
merged limb  and  overturned.  John,  disap- 
peared into  the  raging  water. 

Unknown  to  the  others,  John  couldn’t 
swim  — not  that  it  probably  mattered  in 
the  swift  current.  The  other  three  clung  to 
the  lodged  boat  for  six  hours  until  rescued. 

The  next  day  35  game  protectors  gath- 
ered along  the  receding  Allegheny  to  search 
for  their  comrade.  John’s  body  was  found 
about  a mile  down  stream  from  where  the 
boat  had  overturned.  He  left  a wife,  two 
sons  and  three  daughters  in  the  wake  of  a 
career  that  impressed  those  caught  up  in 
the  dynamic  pull  of  a true  leader. 

John’s  values,  principles  and  personal 
bravery  inspired  those  who  knew  him.  He 
was  an  honest  man  who  wasn’t  afraid  to 
have  fun  and  who  trusted  those  who  worked 
under  him.  John  Ross  was  not  unlike  today’s 
wildlife  officer  who  strives  to  protect  and 
preserve  Pennsylvania’s  wild  places  and 
things.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Surviving  The  Winter 

Many  fascinating  adaptations  carry  wild  animals  through 
the  most  severe  winter  weather. 


DESPITE  THE  recent  spate  of  cold 
snowy  winters,  our  wildlife  has  not 
just  survived  but  actually  thrived.  Take 
ruffed  grouse,  for  example.  Scientists  who 
have  been  studying  the  winter  survival 
strategies  of  wildlife  have  discovered  that 
grouse  survival  rates  are  actually  higher  in 
snowy  winters. 

In  fall  or  early  winter,  horny  comblike 
growths  grow  on  the  sides  of  their  toes. 
These  growths  function  like  snowshoes, 
enabling  them  to  walk  easily  across  the  top 
of  the  snow.  Grouse  can  also  dive  up  to 
two  feet  into  a snowbank,  to  roost  or  to 
escape  predators.  As  it  can  be  up  to  30  per- 
cent  warmer  beneath  the  snow  cover, 
grouse  can  often  remain  comfortable  on  the 
coldest  nights. 

According  to  researchers,  the  preferred 
winter  foods  of  ruffed  grouse  are  aspen  buds 
followed  by  alder  catkins  and  the  buds  of 
hazel,  willow  and  beech  trees.  Although 
our  mountain  supplies  only  an  abundance 
of  beech  buds  from  the  list,  our  grouse,  like 
many  of  our  other  wild  animals,  make  do 
with  wild  grapes.  So  whenever  I want  to  be 
assured  of  prime  wildlife  watching  in  the 
winter,  I head  to  one  of  many  grape  thick- 
ets I know  of. 

Grapes  are  where  I’ll  find  any  wintering 
robins  that  may  be  around,  and  pileated 
woodpeckers  and  cedar  waxwings  also  rel- 
ish the  fruit.  One  cold  snowy  day  I watched 
a gray  squirrel  climb  up  into  a grapevine- 
swathed  treetop,  pick  grapes  with  its  front 
paws,  and  eat  them. 


A relatively  new  discovery  over  the  last 
several  winters  has  been  the  popularity  of 
grapevine  bark  among  deer  and  porcu- 
pines. I’ve  found  nothing  in  the  scientific 
literature  to  indicate  porcupines  like  to  eat 
grapevines,  but  I have  watched  porcupines 
girdling  the  vines  high  in  the  trees  and 
found  their  scat  and  tracks  on  the  ground 
beneath  them. 

More  typical  food  for  porcupines  is  the 
inner  bark  of  trees,  terminal  tree  branches, 
and  needles  of  evergreen  trees.  There  again, 
though,  we  don’t  have  an  abundance  of 
most  of  the  scientifically-determined  fa- 
vorite foods  of  porcupines  — sugar  maple, 
spruces  and  white  cedar  — but  we  do  have 
some  beech  and  hemlock. 

Last  winter  a porcupine  living  beneath 
a derelict  house  on  our  property  did  seem  to 
make  its  nightly  forays  out  to  the  front  yard 
hemlock  to  nip  off  its  terminal  branches, 
leaving  piles  of  them  beneath  the  tree.  It 
also  ate  the  hemlock’s  needles  and  small 
twigs. 

But  the  other  porcupines  I watched  ate 
black  birch  and  oak  bark,  in  addition  to 
grapevine  bark.  Although  red  oak  bark  is 
preferred  by  one  population  of  porcupines 
in  Minnesota,  our  porcupines  ate  chestnut 
and  black  oak  bark.  Furthermore,  Uldis 
Roze,  in  his  excellent  book  The  North 
American  Porcupine,  states  definitively  that 
porcupines  are  night  feeders,  but  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  our  porcupines  are 
active  and  feeding  even  in  midday. 

Probably  my  most  memorable  sight  of  a 
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feeding  porcupine  occurred  on  February 
26,  1994-  It  was  16  degrees  with  a howling 
wind  and  22  inches  of  snow.  I was  testing  a 
new  pair  of  snowshoes  along  the  Sapsucker 
Ridge  Trail  when  I noticed  fresh  porcupine 
tracks  plowed  through  the  snow.  I followed 
them  to  the  ridgetop  overlooking  the  Far 
Field  Road. 

Suddenly  1 spotted  a porcupine  high  in 
a large  black  oak  (the  only  one  in  a wood- 
land of  black  cherry  trees).  The  porcupine 
stood  up  on  its  hind  legs,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a howler  monkey  as  it  grasped 
and  debarked  a branch  with  its  front  paw. 
Then  it  climbed  up  even  higher,  all  the 
while  eating  intently.  Never  had  I seen 
such  an  active  porcupine.  Usually  I find 
them  rolled  in  a ball  and  snoozing  in  a tree. 

I sat  down  on  my  hot  seat  to  watch  as  it 
climbed  up  a very  thin  branch,  one  that 
looked  way  too  small  to  hold  the  porkie. 
After  debarking  part  of  the  twig,  the  porcu- 
pine climbed  higher  still,  up  a thick  lateral 
branch,  pushing  off  snow  as  it  moved  along. 
Finally,  the  hyperactive  creature  slowed 
down  and  settled  on  the  branch  to  sleep  in 
the  warm  afternoon  sun. 

Porcupines,  like  other  mammals  such  as 
red  foxes,  which  stay  awake  and  active  in 
the  winter,  have  unusually  thick,  insulative 
underfur  which  is  renewed  every  autumn. 

Porcupines  also  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  a winter  den,  reduce  their  travel, 
and  use  the  same  trails  when  traveling  back 
and  forth  through  the  snow.  But  their  feet 
are  naked,  and  researchers  speculate  that 
they  may,  like  winter  birds,  keep  their  feet 
heated  by  a countercurrent  heat  exchange 
system  in  which  their  arteries  run  next  to 
their  veins  in  their  feet  and  legs  so  that 
their  cold,  returning  venous  blood  is 
warmed  by  their  arterial  blood. 

For  porcupines  such  a system  has  not 
been  proven,  but  for  birds  it  is  an  important 
winter  survival  strategy.  Birds,  like  some 
mammals,  also  share  involuntary  shivering 
as  a strategy  to  stay  warm.  And  some  spe- 
cies, most  notably,  blue  jays,  nuthatches, 
hawks,  owls,  red-headed  woodpeckers  and 


northern  shrikes,  cache  food  j ust  like  squir- 
rels and  chipmunks. 

Nightly  torpor  or  controlled  hypother- 
mia in  some  mammals  and  birds  decreases 
their  body  temperature,  which  reduces  their 
heat  flow.  In  black-capped  chickadees,  for 
instance,  their  body  temperature  drops  10 
or  12  degrees  on  a cold  winter  night.  This 
adaptation  saves  them  20  percent  of  the 
energy  needed  to  maintain  their  normal 
body  temperature. 

Unlike  mammals,  birds  store  only 
enough  fat  to  get  through  the  night,  so  they 
must  eat  constantly  when  the  temperature 
is  well  below  freezing.  Chickadees  spend 
about  20  times  as  much  time  feeding  on  a 
winter  day  than  they  do  in  warm  weather. 
Seed  eaters  such  as  finches,  grosbeaks, 
pheasants  and  grouse  have  a crop  in  their 
esophagus  into  which  they  pack  seeds  just 
before  dark.  These  seeds  are  then  slowly 
digested  throughout  the  night. 

That  also  explains  why  bird  feeders  are 
busiest  at  dawn  and  dusk.  But  are  they 
necessary  to  bird  survival?  In  a study  of 
black-capped  chickadees  that  Dr.  Marga- 
ret Brittingham  conducted  in  Wisconsin, 
she  discovered  that  their  survival  rate 
doubled  in  severe  winters  if  they  had  access 
to  sunflower  seed  at  bird  feeders.  Studies 
also  show  that  northern  cardinals,  tufted 
titmice  and  red-bellied  woodpeckers  have 
spread  north  because  of  bird  feeders. 

Bird  feeders  don’t  just  feed  the  birds, 
however.  One  January  morning,  at  19  de- 
grees below  zero,  I watched  a cottontail 
rabbit  dig  a hole  through  new  snow  and  eat, 
siphoning  up  seed  like  a vacuum  cleaner. 
Meadow  voles  established  a network  of 
tunnels  beneath  fallen  bird  seed  and  flashed 
in  and  out  of  cover  like  plump  rockets  to 
seize  seeds. 

Late  in  February  a roving  male  wood- 
chuck spent  most  of  two  weeks,  when  he 
wasn’t  searching  for  receptive  females  in 
their  dens,  under  our  front  porch  so  he 
could  eat  bird  seed.  And  an  opossum  began 
cleaning  fallen  bird  seed  off  our  back  porch. 
First  it  came  only  at  night,  but  in  late 
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March  it  came  out  at  midday.  Once,  when 
I stepped  out  on  the  porch  next  to  it, 
instead  of  going  into  a fright  and  playing 
dead,  it  merely  paused,  looked  up,  and  then 
slowly  walked  down  our  back  slope. 

By  late  February  energy  reserves  of  wild- 
life  have  run  low  and  they  can  barely  mus- 
ter enough  to  escape 
from  predators.  Last 
winter,  on  the  last 
day  of  February,  I sat 
quietly  on  a log  at 
the  Far  Field  thicket. 

The  snow  had  been 
trampled  down  hy 
deer,  making  the  go- 
ing easier,  and  they  had 
girdled  all  of  the  Her- 
cules’ club  trees  and  com- 
pletely stripped  the  leaves 
from  many  mountain  laurel 
shrubs. 

Then  three  deer  slowly  appeared  as 
stumbling  gray  shadows  across  the  thicket 
from  me.  Walking  slowly,  their  back  and 
front  hooves  breaking  through  the  crusty 
snow,  they  headed  single-mindedly  toward 
a well-trampled  area  thick  with  wild  grape- 
vines 20  feet  from  where  I sat.  After  feeding 
ravenously  for  awhile,  one  deer  finally  no- 
ticed me,  but  it  looked  a long  time  before 
alerting  the  others.  They  had  only  enough 
energy  to  hound  20  feet  farther  from  me. 
Then  they  resumed  their  slow  pace  down 
through  the  thicket. 

Three  days  later  we  had  another  bliz- 
zard, leaving  us  with  a record-breaking  38 
inches  of  snow  cover.  Before  the  snow 
petered  out,  15  robins  and  15  cedar  wax- 
wings  flew  in  to  peck  at  the  apples  still 
hanging  from  a wild  apple  tree  behind  the 
guesthouse.  In  the  early  evening  deer  waded 
through  the  snow  to  crop  the  tree’s  buds 
and  twigs. 

That  tree,  in  fact,  became  the  focal 
point  of  my  wildlife-watching  that  month 
because  sleet  on  top  of  the  snow  made 
snowshoeing  nearly  impossible,  despite  ice 
cleats  incorporated  into  the  snowshoe  bind- 


ings beneath  the  balls  of  my  feet.  Still,  by 
snowshoeing  carefully  down  First  Field  to 
the  old  apple  tree  one  morning,  1 had  a 
wonderful  time  watching  cedar  waxwings, 
robins,  a pair  of  house  finches  and  a male 
downy  woodpecker  devour  the  bright  or- 
ange pulp  of  those  old  tasteless  apples  as  if 
it  was  manna  from  heaven. 
Waxwings  clung  from 
branches  and  plucked 
the  apple  flesh  while 
the  branches  swung 
in  the  breeze.  Once 
a robin  and  a wax- 
wing shared  the 
same  apple.  The 
downy  sat  on  the 
apple  itself  to  dig  out 
the  pulp  and  so  did 
the  house  finches. 

But  the  cedar 
waxwings  were 
the  major  per- 
formers in  the  tree  that  cold,  clear  winter 
day.  Their  severe-looking,  black-masked 
faces  gave  them  an  air  of  unruffled  dignity 
as  they  hung  upside  down  to  pick  at  the 
fru  it . T wo  waxwings  even  shared  one  apple . 
Their  yellowish  bellies  and  reddish-brown 
crested  heads  and  breasts  gleamed  in  the 
sunlight.  Even  their  normally  hard  to  see 
red  “wax”  tips  at  the  ends  of  their  wings 
were  visible  as  were  the  yellow  bands  at 
their  tail  tips. 

As  it  continued  to  snow  and  sleet,  flurry 
and  blow  throughout  the  third  week  in 
March,  I suddenly  had  had  too  much  of 
winter.  I could  no  longer  face  struggling 
out  in  the  snow  on  snowshoes.  But  the 
wildlife  did  not  give  up.  I marveled  at  their 
endurance  and  seeming  good  cheer  as  they 
continued  flocking  to  the  feeder,  visiting 
the  apple  tree,  crowding  the  grape  thickets, 
doing  whatever  they  had  to  do  to  survive 
the  winter.  And,  for  the  most  part,  survive 
they  did,  employing  the  many  strategies 
nature  has  designed  for  them  as  well  as 
using  the  bird  feeders  and  naturalized 
plantings  humans  have  provided.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


The  option  of  taking  an  antlerless  deer  without  giving  up 
the  opportunity  to  take  a buck,  has  added  an  entirely  new 
wrinkle  to  archery  hunting. 


Antlered  or 
Antlerless? 

THE  1 994-95  deer  seasons  are  now  only 
memories  and,  with  luck,  venison  in 
the  freezer.  For  a hunter  limited  to  only  one 
day  afield,  the  memories  from  that  day 
probably  remain  fairly  complete  and  clear. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  have  spent  many  days  afield,  our 
experiences  soon  become  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate by  memory  alone.  This  can  be  espe- 
cially true  among  archers  because  the  sea- 
sons are  so  long.  Keeping  records  fresh  is 
reason  enough  to  record  hunts  in  a note- 
book and  maybe  even  on  film  or  video. 

A second  and  perhaps  more  important 
reason  relates  to  the  fact  that  each  trip 
afield  should  be  a learning  experience. 
Records  will  keep  these  lessons  from  being 
forgotten.  This  has  become  especially  im- 
portant over  of  the  past  two  years,  with  the 
two  weeks  added  to  the  fall  season. 

Another  new  archery  hunting  wrinkle 
is  that  to  take  an  antlerless  deer,  an  archer 
must  now  have  an  antlerless  deer  license, 
which  is  county  specific,  of  course.  Options 
available  through  bonus  tags  make  hunt- 
ing opportunities  even  more  liberal. 

These  days  an  archer  can  take  an  ant- 
lered deer  and  up  to  three  antlerless  deer, 
depending  upon  what  and  how  many  tags 
were  obtained. 

Formerly,  an  archer  could  take  any 


deer  — antlered  or  antlerless  — on  the 
regular  license,  anywhere  in  the  state.  (With 
a bonus  tag,  he  could  also  take  an  antlerless 
deer. ) But  once  an  antlerless  deer  was  taken 
on  the  regular  license,  it  negated  any  chance 
to  take  an  antlered  animal. 

When  archers  were  permitted  to  take 
but  one  deer,  regardless  of  head  adorn- 
ment, on  their  regular  license,  it  presented 
a problem  of  choice.  Many  would  hold  out 
for  an  antlered  deer,  thinking  it  would  be 
easy  to  take  a doe  in  the  final  days  of  the 
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archery  season,  if  they  didn’t  connect  on  a 
buck.  For  the  most  part,  such  beliefs  were 
wrong. 

Although  does  and  button  bucks  are 
relatively  unwary  in  the  early  days  of  the 
season,  they  soon  wise  up.  As  a result, 
archers  who  waited,  frequently  went  beg- 
ging. Then  they  had  to  pin  their  hopes  for 
venison  on  the  two-week  buck  season  or 
the  regular  antlerless  season,  and  at  that 
point,  most  jumped  from  bows  to  firearms. 

The  late  season  has  always  represented 
a last  chance,  but  the  vagaries  of  weather, 
greatly  reduced  herd,  short  days  for  hunt- 
ing, and  often  other  commitments  around 
the  holidays,  presented  more  challenges 
than  many  archers  would  or  could  accept. 

The  bonus  deer  program  and  then  the 
new  antlerless  deer  license  regulations 
changed  all  this.  Although  an  archer  must 
now  have  a separate  antlerless  or  bonus 
license,  to  take  a deer  without  antlers,  the 
odds  for  success  have  greatly  increased. 
And,  shooting  an  antlerless  deer  no  longer 
cancels  out  the  antlered  deer  permitted  on 
the  regular  license. 

It’s  important  to  note  here  that  as  has 
always  been  the  case,  no  more  than  one 
antlered  deer  may  be  taken  in  one  license 
year. 

The  more  liberal  license  allowances, 
coupled  with  archer  attitudes,  have  pro- 
duced the  highest  success  ratio  ever  for 
Pennsylvania.  In  1993-94  (all  figures  are 
not  yet  in  for  last  year)  there  was  an  overall 
success  of  just  over  15  percent. 

This  is  based  on  317,344  licensed 
bowhunters  and  a total  take  of 47,972  deer. 
Of  these,  2 2 , 2 2 9 were  antlered  animals  and 
25,743  were  antlerless.  This  works  out  to  a 
success  ratio  of  7 percent  for  antlered  bucks 
and  8.1  percent  for  deer  without  antlers. 

This  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  15 
out  of  every  100  archers  scored.  Under  the 
antlerless/bonus  system,  some  archers  shot 
more  than  one  deer. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a tremendous  im- 
provement over  the  early  archery  seasons. 
Back  in  the  1 960s,  the  success  ratio  was  less 


than  percent.  It’s  important  to  note,  though, 
that  this  is  based  on  reported  harvests, 
which  are  substantially  less  than  what  ar- 
chers actually  took. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  thought, 
the  advent  of  the  compound  bow  in  the 
early  ’70s  had  little  effect  on  success  rates. 
A proliferation  of  tree  stands  gradually  did 
up  the  take  for  bowhunters. 


FEWER  DEER,  shorter  days,  inclement  weather  and 
other  commitments  keep  many  archers  from 
heading  afield  in  the  late  season,  but  success  can 
be  had  by  those  willing  to  make  the  commitment. 

Probably  the  most  significant  reason  for 
improved  success  rates  among  archers  is 
that  shooting  an  antler  less  animal  no  longer 
negates  the  opportunity  to  take  a buck. 
Antlerless  permits  continue  to  be  valid 
during  any  deer  season,  except  the  two 
weeks  of  the  regular  antlerled  deer  season, 
when  firearms  are  by  far  the  preferred  arm 
of  choice. 

A hunting  trip  to  New  Jersey  last  fall 
opened  my  eyes  to  some  real  deer  manage- 
ment problems.  I saw  deer  there  that  hunt- 
ers had  taken  that  were  loaded  with  ticks, 
and  I talked  with  residents  who  are  crying 
out  for  help  because  of  excessive  deer  num- 
bers. 

Much  of  the  land  I was  at  is  comprised  of 
estates  that  represent  a checkerboard  of 
attitudes  regarding  deer  problem  and  deer 
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MIKE  KNORR  admits  that  he  was  unaware 
that  this  magnificent  buck  was  even  in  the 
area  of  Columbia  County  where  he  downed 
it  with  just  three  days  to  go  in  the  regular 
archery  season. 

hunting.  The  situation  is  much  like  we 
have  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  of 
Pennsylvania.  Lyme  disease  is  a real  men- 
ace  in  New  Jersey.  The  neighbor  of  the 
person  who  had  invited  me  to  hunt  there 
not  only  lost  his  dog  to  Lyme  disease,  but  is 
infected  with  the  affliction  himself. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  beginning  of 
this  discussion  on  memories  and  venison  in 
the  freezer.  If  there  are  purists  who  will  take 
nothing  but  an  8-point  or  better  buck,  they 
are  to  be  congratulated  — especially  if  they 
hunt  with  only  the  bow  no  matter  what  the 
season. 

A fetish  about  taking  only  trophy  ani- 
mals sounds  good,  but  it’s  usually  hunters 
who  have  access  to  private  or  commercial 
grounds  where  the  kill  is  closely  regulated, 
and  are  paying  high  prices  for  the  opportu- 
nity, who  are  making  such  boasts. 

The  vast  majority  of  us  feel  fortunate 
just  to  have  a place  where  we  have  a fair 
chance  at  getting  a shot  at  any  deer,  buck 
or  doe,  big  or  little.  Sure,  we’re  willing  to 
try  any  new  product  or  technique  that  may 
up  our  chances  at  getting  a broadside  shot 
at  20  yards  and  under.  But  not  many  of  us 
can  afford  the  time  or  expense  that  goes 
with  trying  for  a buck  like  those  gracing  the 
covers  of  just  about  every  archery  maga- 
zine. 

If  we  do  get  a trophy-class  animal,  it  is 
mostly  by  accident.  I know  of  two  huge 
bucks  taken  this  past  season,  and  in  each 
instance  the  archer  had  no  idea  the  trophy 
existed  until  the  time  of  the  shot. 

I’m  certainly  not  discounting  the  pa- 
tience and  expertise  of  those  who  scout  for 
a big  deer  and  then  spend  every  moment 
possible  trying  to  outwit  it.  Those  who 
succeed  in  such  an  endeavor  receive  an 
inner  satisfaction  that  few  hunters  can  even 
appreciate,  let  alone  ever  experience.  But 


even  in  those  cases  when  a hunter  doing 
everything  possible  outwits  a tropy  animal, 
I suspect  he  will  confess  to  an  unexpected 
intimacy  with  lady  luck. 

Archers  limited  to  hunting  after  work 
and  on  Saturdays  are  up  against  odds  that 
would  discourage  a lottery  player.  Many 
must  hunt  where  deer  are  heavily  hunted 
and  tough  to  find.  Some  must  drive  long 
distances. 

With  so  many  factors  working  against 
us,  not  many  hunters  are  going  to  pass  up 
shots  at  average  bucks  or  does.  Do  you? 

Some  archers  are  almost  apologetic  for 
shooting  a doe  or  button  buck.  It’s  as  if 
they’re  ashamed  at  taking  something  less 
than  a Pope  and  Young  trophy.  Nobody 
who  has  actually  taken  a special  trophy 
with  the  bow,  however,  is  likely  to  harbor 
such  sentiments.  He  knows  how  tough  and 
how  lucky  it  is  to  connect  with  such  a 
specimen. 

Any  deer  taken  with  a bow  and  arrow  is 
a trophy.  Sure,  we’d  all  like  to  have  a 
bragging  size  wall-hanger  as  evidence  of  a 
special  hunt  and  as  a conversation  piece. 
But  it’s  often  a doe  or  small  buck  that 
provides  the  most  exciting  or  memorable 
hunting  experience. 

In  between  that  animal  with  nothing  on 
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its  head  but  ears  and  one  for  the  record 
book  are  many  thousands  of  small  racks 
that  are  exciting  to  their  owners. 

Generally,  rack  size  and  number  of  points 
depends  upon  how  old  the  animal  is  and  its 
diet.  In  heavily  hunted  Pennsylvania,  not 
many  bucks  live  long  enough  to  attain 
their  full  antler  potential.  And,  in  some 
areas,  limited  foods  retard  antler  growth. 

Incidentally,  we  still  read  all  too  often 
about  “horns”  on  deer.  No  member  of  the 
deer  family,  which  includes  elk,  moose  and 
caribou,  grows  horns.  Deer  grow  antlers, 
and  except  for  caribou,  only  the  males. 

Unfortunately,  hunters  impressed  by 
magazine  photos  of  huge  antlers  may  begin 
to  attach  less  importance  to  the  little  racks 
that  once  brought  them  pride.  They  may 
discard  them  or  relegate  them  to  a garage  or 
shed  where  mice  or  dogs  may  become  the 
final  beneficiaries. 

Of  course,  you  can  and  should  have  a 
pictorial  record  of  any  deer  you  take.  Such 
photos  may  he  important  only  to  you,  hut 
the  day  will  come  when  the  photos  will 
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bring  back  memories  that  might  otherwise 
be  clouded  by  time  and  other  events. 

Finally,  we’re  still  left  with  that  meat  in 
the  freezer. 

Venison  is  excellent  eating,  assuming 
it’s  been  properly  cared  for  and  cooked,  and 
has  many  nutritional  benefits  over  domes- 
tic  meats.  And  as  people  who  depend  upon 
wild  game  as  a primary  source  of  meat  will 
attest,  younger  deer  and  does  are  more  tasty 
and  tender  than  mature  bucks  that  have 
run  themselves  ragged  during  the  rut.  The 
phrase,  “You  can’t  eat  antlers,”  holds  a lot 
of  truth. 

Finally,  from  a practical  standpoint, 
harvesting  antlerless  deer  is  fundamental 
to  the  Pennsylvania’s  deer  management 
program.  Keeping  deer  populations  within 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  habitat  results 
in  healthier  animals  and  less  threats  to 
forests,  farms  and  people  in  general. 

If  we  were  limited  to  only  animals  that 
would  rate  in  the  Pope  and  Young  book, 
few  bowhunters  would  ever  score.  It’s  nice 
to  have  a choice.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Comer 

By  Don  Lewis 


Bullet  Free  Travel 

For  top-notch  accuracy,  many  reloaders  take  great  care  in 
seating  bullets  at  just  the  precise  distance  from  the 
chamber  s throat. 


U T FA  BULLET  isn’t  seated  precisely  for 
a particular  chamber, accuracy  goes  out 
the  window,”  stated  a veteran  handloader 
who  had  shot  competitively  in  benchrest 
matches. 

“That’s  pretty  hard  to  believe,”  replied  a 
younger  man.  “What  difference  does  it 
make  how  far  the  tip  of  a bullet  is  from  the 
rifling?  It  still  enters  the  lands  and  grooves 
and  goes  through  the  bore.” 

“That’s  not  exactly  right,”  the  first  fel- 
low answered.  “When  seating  a bullet,  it’s 
not  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  bullet 
to  the  rifling  that’s  impoprtant,  it’s  the 
distance  from  the  ogive.  The  ogive  is  the 
curved  section  of  a bullet  forward  of  the  flat 
bearing  surface.  Measurements  from  a 
bullet’s  tip  to  where  it  reaches  full  diameter 
vary  considerably,  as  much  as  .020-inch, 
depending  upon  bullet  weight  and  design. 

From  this  point  the  older  shooter  went 
into  detail  on  what  he  had  learned  about 
bullet  seating  from  benchrest  shooting.  The 
conversation  got  me  to  thinking  about 
how  bullet  seating  is  far  more  important 
than  many  handloaders  believe.  For  help 
on  this  column  about  the  subject,  I con- 
tacted Stoney  Point  Products  in  Courtland, 
MN,  maker  of  a gauge  that  takes  the  guess- 
work out  of  getting  the  ogive  of  the  bullet 
the  correct  distance  from  a chamber’s 
throat. 

When  handloading  was  in  its  infancy, 
in  the  late  1940s,  bullet  seating  was  not 
given  much  attention.  Most  handloaders 
seated  the  bullet  deep  enough  to  hold  it 


firmly  in  the  case,  and  making  sure  the 
overall  cartridge  length  was  short  enough 
to  fit  a magazine.  It  wasn’t  until  later  that 
shooters  learned  and  began  to  appreciate 
the  relationship  between  bullet  seating  and 
accuracy. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  the  ogive  is 
the  curved  portion  of  a bullet,  from  the 
bearing  surface  to  the  tip  of  the  bullet. 
Ogive  means  pointed  arch.  When  hand- 
loaders  and  varmint  shooters  finally  real- 
ized the  gap  played  an  important  role  in 
accuracy,  they  devised  several  methods  for 
measuring  the  distance. 

The  most  common  method  to  deter- 
mine the  location  of  the  throat  was  to  push 
into  the  chamber  a dummy  round  that  had 
its  bullet  seated  as  far  out  as  possible;  the 
assumption  being  that  the  bullet  would  be 
pushed  into  the  case.  In  a sense,  the  cham- 
ber was  being  used  much  like  a seating  die. 

This  appeared  to  be  a foolproof  method 
that  would  produce  a seating  depth  exactly 
matched  to  a rifle’s  throat.  The  problem 
with  this  method  is  that  any  variation  in 
the  force  used  to  push  the  bullet  into  the 
case  would  also  change  the  seating  depth. 
If  a case  had  a tight  neck,  it  would  require 
more  pressure  to  seat  the  bullet.  If  a lot  of 
pressure  had  to  be  used,  the  bullet  would  be 
shoved  into  the  rifling.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  lands  and  grooves  to 
engrave  themselves  on  the  ogive. 

Another  demon  here  was  that  the  bul- 
let could  momentarily  stick  in  the  rifling 
as  the  cartridge  was  being  removed.  In 
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some  cases,  the  bullet  pulled  out  of  the 
case  before  it  broke  loose  from  the  rifling. 
The  engraved  ring  was  plain  to  see,  but  the 
bullet  had  been  pulled  out  of  the  case  a few 
thousandths  making  a true  reading  impos- 
sible. 

To  overcome  these  drawbacks,  bench- 
rest  shooters  smoked  or  colored  bullets, 
and  again  seating  them  as  far  out  as  pos- 
sible, gently  pushed  them  into  the  cham- 
ber. When  the  bullet  touched  the  rifling, 
no  more  force  was  applied,  and  the  car- 
tridge was  then  pulled  back  out  of  the 
chamber.  With  the  dye  (I  used  Prussian 
Blue)  or  smoke  on  the  bullet,  a mark  where 
it  made  contact  with  the  rifling  was  appar- 
ent. 

Using  the  mark  on  the  bullet  as  a guide, 
the  seating  die  was  set  a little  deeper,  and 
the  process  was  repeated.  When  a car- 
tridge can  be  chambered  without  leaving  a 
ring  around  the  ogive,  it’s  assumed  there  is 
enough  gap  for  safety  purposes.  Although 
this  method  is  fairly  dependable,  it  also  has 
its  drawbacks.  There  is  some  controversy 
over  whether  a gap  is  needed  for  either 
safety  or  accuracy.  Here’s  what  Stoney  Point 
says: 

“Seating  a bullet  without  free-travel 
(gap)  on  the  rifle  or  into  the  rifling,  will 
require  that  you  develop  a new  load,  begin- 
ning with  reduced  powder  charges,  and 
then  work  up  or  down  until  you  develop  a 
load  that  is  both  accurate  and  safe.” 

But,  Stoney  Point  goes  on  to  say,  “This 
being  said,  we  doubt  that  seating  bullets  so 
they  touch  or  slip  into  the  rifling  will  result 
in  any  improvement  of  accuracy.  We  feel 
seating  bullets  in  such  a manner  will,  in- 
stead, result  in  a loss  of  accuracy  because 
variable  pressures  may  be  required  to  start 
the  bullet.  Our  belief  is  that  a a small  gap 
between  the  bullet  and  the  rifling  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  accurate  load. 

I fully  agree  with  Stoney  Point.  I’m 
convinced  that  having  no  gap  or  too  little 
gap  between  the  bullet  and  the  rifling  can 
cause  serious  consequences.  I vividly  re- 
call an  episode  where  no  gap  created  a 


dangerous  situation. 

A friend  began  seating  bullets  so  the 
ogive  rested  fairly  tight  against  the  rifling 
in  his  22-250.  He  was  using  close  to  a 
maximum  powder  charge,  one  that  had  not 
produced  any  signs  of  pressure  problems 
with  bullets  seated  deeply  in  the  neck. 
With  the  ogive  against  the  rifling,  how- 
ever, four  out  of  five  shots  showed  consid- 
erable primer  leakage  and  one  case  cracked 
slightly  at  the  web.  When  he  seated  the 
bullets  a few  thousandths  of  an  inch  deeper, 
there  were  no  flattened  primers,  primer 
leakage,  or  other  signs  of  excessive  pres- 
sure. 


TOM  PETERSON,  Stoney  Point  Products,  shows 
the  OAL  — Over-All-Length  gauge.  With  this  tool, 
handloaders  can  accurately  determine  the  proper 
bullet  seating  depth  for  any  rifle. 

In  another  instance,  I had  primer  leak- 
age with  6mmBR  cartridges  that  had  only 
.003  gap.  In  top  varmint  rigs,  I normally 
start  with  a .030  gap  and  work  down,  but  I 
don’t  go  below  .010.  You  don’t  always  have 
to  go  down;  in  fact,  some  chambers  require 
a gap  of  .040. 

When  working  with  measurements  in 
the  thousandths  of  an  inch,  more  than  just 
a vernier  caliperis  required  to  obtain  that 
degree  of  precision.  The  Stoney  Point  OAL 
Gauge,  in  conjunction  with  a Stoney  Point 
comparator  and  a good  quality  vernier  cali- 
per with  a dial  indicator,  provides  the  most 
precise  and  easy-to-use  measuring  system 
available.  There  is  no  guesswork. 

I found  the  OAL  Gauge  easy  to  use. 

The  tool  does  several  functions:  deter- 
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mines  maximum  over-all  cartridge  length; 
monitors  throat  erosion;  checks  new  or 
used  firearm  for  freebore  condition,  a prime 
factor  in  firearm  accuracy;  and  produces  a 
handload  with  a precise  bullet  seating 
depth. 

It’s  so  sensitive  that  the  first  step  is 
removing  all  grit  and  carbon  from  the 
throat.  It’s  not  a bad  idea  to  clean  the 
barrel,  either,  because  a rod  is  used  to  help 
remove  the  OAL  Gauge,  and  the  rod 
might  pick  up  bore  grime  and  push  it  into 
the  throat. 

The  OAL  Gauge  uses  factory  modified 
cases,  and  they  are  available  from  Stoney 
Point  for  all  popular  cartridges.  Owners  of 
wildcat  outfits  or  any  rifle  with  a very  tight 
neck  (benchresters)  will  have  to  send  sev- 
eral cases  to  the  factory  to  be  modified.  A 
modified  case  is  threaded  at  the  case  head 
to  attach  the  OAL  Gauge,  and  the  case 
neck  is  enlarged  to  allow  the  bullet  to  slip 
freely  within  the  neck.  The  bolt  must  close 
freely  to  keep  from  distorting  the  case.  No 
force  is  needed. 

For  as  precise  as  the  OAL  Gauge  is,  it  is 
fairly  simple  to  use.  I mentioned  that  it 
should  be  used  with  a comparator  so  the 
measurement  can  he  taken  from  the  bullet’s 


TRIMMING  CASES  to  the  same,  correct 
length  contributes  to  precise  bullet  seating. 
Note  suction  hose  that  pulls  cuttings  from 
trimmer's  manifold. 

ogive  instead  of  the  bullet  tip  or  point. 
However,  I found  that  without  the  com- 
parator, fairly  accurate  measurements  can 
be  taken  with  bullets  that  do  not  have  lead 
tips.  Lead  tips  tend  to  vary  in  length  as 
much  as  .015.  It’s  wise  to  buy  the  compara- 
tor and  a selection  of  inserts  for  various 
calibers. 

The  OAL  Gauge  is  simply  a strong  metal 
tube  with  threads  on  one  end  and  a locking 
screw  on  the  other.  It  incorporates  a sliding 
plunger  inside  the  tube  that  pushes  the 
bullet  into  the  chamber.  Here’s  how  it 
works. 

Screw  the  modified  case  onto  the 
threaded  end.  Do  not  over  tighten.  Loosen 
the  lock  screw  that  hears  against  the  inter- 
nal plunger  and  slide  it  through  the  shell 
head  into  the  case  body.  Drop  the  exact 
kind  of  bullet  to  be  loaded,  and  then  push 
the  plunger  against  the  bullet’s  base  until 
the  tip  protrudes  about  1/8-inch  from  the 
case  mouth.  Lightly  tighten  the  lock  screw. 

Remove  rifle’s  bolt  (it’s  best  to  have  the 
rifle  in  a vise)  and  slide  the  OAL  Gauge 
through  the  receiver  until  the  case  is  fully 
inserted  in  the  chamber.  Loosen  lock  screw 
and  push  plunger  until  bullet  is  just  touch- 
ing the  throat.  Holding  a light  pressure 
against  the  bullet,  tap  the  end  of  the  plunger 
three  times  with  one  finger.  This  gives  a 
uniform,  repeatable  pressure  on  the  bullet. 
While  the  bullet  is  still  seated,  tighten  the 
lock  screw  on  the  plunger.  Before  pulling 
OAL  Gauge  out  of  receiver,  run  a cleaning 
rod  or  wooden  dowel  down  the  bore  until  it 
just  touches  the  tip  of  the  bullet.  While 
lightly  pushing  on  the  rod,  pull  on  the 
gauge  to  removed  the  cartridge.  This  pre- 
vents bullets  from  sticking  in  the  chamber. 

Even  if  the  bullet  comes  out  of  the  case 
mouth,  the  plunger  is  still  locked  in  place. 
Drop  the  bullet  into  the  case  mouth  and 
with  a vernier  caliper,  take  an  over-all 
cartridge  length  (bullet  tip  to  shell  head 
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THE  RCBS  case  gauge,  left,  measures  case  neck, 
concentricity,  thickness,  length  and  bullet  run- 
out. It  also  detects  case  head  separations.  The 
K&M  Neck  Turner,  above,  removes  high  spots 
from  outside  of  neck,  making  neck  walls  the  same 
thickness  all  around. 


base)  reading  and  record  it  for  future  refer- 
ences. 

With  a comparator  and  the  correct 
caliber  insert  locked  onto  the  traveling 
jaw  of  the  caliper,  push  the  comparator 
against  the  other  jaw  and  set  the  dial 
indicator  to  zero.  This  gives  the  same 


starting  point.  Place  the  fixed  jaw  against 
the  back  of  the  shell  head  and  push  the 
bullet  snugly  into  the  comparator  and  take 
a reading.  This  reading  will  be  from  the 
ogive  to  the  case  head.  Record  it  for  future 
reference. 

Different  bullet  models  and  makes  have 
different  shaped  ogives.  This  means  a new 
measurement  will  have  to  be  taken  when 
changing  from  one  bullet  brand  or  style  to 
another.  As  I said  earlier,  there  is  no 
guesswork,  but  working  up  an  ideal  seating 
depth  can  and  will  enhance  accuracy.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

The  Martins  are  Coming 

Are  the  following  statements  true  or  false? 

1.  Purple  martins  are  members  of  the  swallow  family. 

2.  Solely  insect  eaters,  martins  catch  their  prey  in  flight. 

3.  Martins  are  very  social  birds  that  nest  in  colonies. 

4-  Raids  by  predators  is  the  main  reason  martins  abandon  their  nests. 

5.  Martins  may  starve  if  poor  weather  conditions  reduce  insects. 

6.  A landlord  should  never  allow  other  species  to  inhabit  a martin  house. 

7.  Landlords  should  offer  more  than  one  apartment  house. 

8.  Martins  winter  in  South  America  and  start  arriving  in  Pennsylvania  in 

late  March. 

answers  on  p.  64 
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In  the  Wind 

By  J.  Scott  Rupp 


Indiana  has  established  a horse-use 
policy  for  its  public  lands  following  a 
one-year  study.  Horse  riders  will  now 
have  to  purchase  a “use  tag”  to  ride  on 
state  properties.  Day  use  tags  will  cost  $2, 
an  annual  tag,  $30.  According  to 
officials,  the  policy  was  adopted  “to 
address  concerns  about  natural  resource 
protection,  and  to  assure  high  quality 
recreational  opportunities  for  all  property 
users.” 

Wyoming  hunters  and  game  officials 
are  breathing  a collective  sigh  of  relief 
after  blood  tests  on  592  elk  killed  by 
hunters  last  fall  failed  to  turn  up  any 
sign  of  red  deer.  In  1 99 3 an  elk/red 
deer  hybrid  was  taken  by  a hunter, 
raising  fears  that  the  elk  gene  pool  was 
being  adulterated  by  red  deer.  Red  deer 
are  raised  for  food  on  western  farms; 
their  production  is  regulated. 

The  wolf  re  introduction  plan  for 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  central 
Idaho  continues  to  make  news.  In  mid- 
January,  the  plan  cleared  legal  hurdles 
and  the  first  wolves  finished  their 
journeys  to  release  sites.  But  only  a few 
weeks  after  their  re  introduction  into 
Idaho,  a female  wolf  was  shot  by  a 
rancher  when  it  was  found  feeding  on  a 
newborn  calf,  further  fueling  stockmen’s 
concerns  over  the  program. 

Michigan  is  holdmg  public  meetings 
to  receive  sportsman  input  on  the  state’s 
baitijtg  policy.  Michigan  law  currently 
allows  hunting  deer  over  bait,  but  in  the 
past  few  years,  wildlife  officials  and 
some  segments  of  the  sporting 
community  have  been  questioning  the 
practice.  Hunters  who  attend  the 
meetings  will  fill  out  a card  asking 
whether  baiting  should  be  allowed  to 
continue,  be  limited  or  be  eliminated. 


Ohio  hunters  will  take  part  in  their 
first  dove  season  in  nearly  20  years.  A 
70-day  split  season  will  commence  in 
mid-September.  Last  year,  state  law- 
makers passed  legislation  allowing  the 
Division  of  Wildlife  to  establish  a dove 
season  within  federal  guidelines. 

Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  has 
dropped  a plan  to  raise  grazing  fees  that 
ranchers  pay  for  using  public  rangeland. 
Grazing  costs  on  federal  lands  have 
declined  32  percent  from  1980  to  1993, 
while  costs  for  ranchers  who  must  lease 
private  grazing  land  have  climbed  by  a 
third  over  the  same  period.  A “preferred 
alternative”  for  rangeland  reform  would, 
in  20  years,  restore  100,000  acres  of 
wetland  habitat,  improve  watershed 
conditions,  and  increase  hunting,  fishing 
and  other  recreation  on  public 
rangeland.  The  administration  will  delay 
implementing  reform  until  Congress  has 
reviewed  the  plan. 

Wisconsin  will  be  receiving  25  elk 
from  Michigan  in  an  effort  to 
reestablish  the  species.  Elk  were  native 
to  Wisconsin  but  died  out  because  of 
unregulated  hunting  and  loss  of  habitat. 
Following  capture  and  quarantine,  the 
elk  will  be  released  on  Chequamegon 
National  Forest. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
been  renamed  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service,  as  part  of  a 
restructuring  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  The  NRCS  will  continue  to 
oversee  all  the  programs  of  the  former 
SCS,  in  addition  to  taking  on  new 
responsibilities  such  as  the  Forestry 
Incentive  Program. 


Answers:  All  statements  are  true. 
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100  Years! 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  celebrates  its  cen- 
tennial next  year,  and  to  commemorate  the  event,  long- 
time Game  News  artist  Nick  Rosato  has  rendered  a limited 
edition  fine-art  print.The  edition  size  will  be  governed  by 
the  number  of  prints  ordered  by  May  31,1 995.  No  orders 
will  be  accepted  after  that  time. 

The  signed  and  numbered  prints  are  2272x15  inches. The 
commemorative  art  is  printed  on  acid-free,  100%  rag 
paper.  Prices  including  delivery  are  $85.50  unframed  and 
$191.50  framed.  Allow  four  weeks  for  delivery  following 
the  order  closing  date. 

Print  reservations  and  payments  are  to  be  made  through  the  artist, 
not  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

Rosato’s  Art  Studio, 

R.D.  I Box  407, 

Cogan  Station,  PA  1 7728 
(717)  435-0793 


Bird  & Mammal  Charts 

The  Game  Commission’s  ever  popular 
bird  and  mammal  charts  are  perfect 
for  homes,  classrooms,  camps  — 
just  about  anywhere.  Created  by 
internationally  renowned  artist  Ned 
Smith,  these  charts  feature  the 
state’s  most  common  mammal  and 
bird  species  — 179  in  ail. 

mammals  of  the  mountain 
(from  Set  No.  2) 


Charts  are  gro uped  into  sets;  Sets  No.  1 and  No.  2 each 
contain  four  2 0"x50"  charts  and  are  particularly  useful 
for  classrooms. 

Set  No.  1 features  winter  birds,  marsh 
and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  and  birds 
of  prey.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  2 depicts  mammals  of  farm 
and  woodlot,  mammals  of  the  moun- 
tain, birds  of  the  forest,  and  birds  of 
field  and  garden.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  3 includes  all  eight  charts, 
each  11"x14"  in  size.  Price:  $5 

The  charts  are  sold  only  in  sets,  not 
individually.  Prices  include  delivery. 


Send  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1711 0-9797.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  a complete  list  of  the  agency’s  sale  items  and  free  publications. 


(from  Set  No.  I) 
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BLICATiONS 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


THE  13TH  EDITION  of  the  Commission's  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
fine  art  print,  "Autumn  Harvest"  by  Mark  Pray,  is  on  sale  now.  The 
print  symbolizes  our  history  of  wildlife  management  successes 
(the  beaver,  once  nearly  wiped  out  here,  now  thrives),  and  it  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  wetland  habitats  to 
other  wildlife. 

PATCHES  NOW  AVAILABLE.  People  love  to  collect 
our  WTFW  patches,  and  some  issues  sell  out 
within  the  year.  Don't  wait  another  minute;  order  yours  today. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  size  is  22'/2x15  inches.  Cost  is  $125 
(add  $97.50  for  framing)  plus  tax;  shipping  is  included.  PATCHES  (4-inch  actual  size)  cost$3  plus 
tax.  Proceed s from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame  management  and  research. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  200 1 Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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editorial 


A Rare  Request 

AS  MOST  PEOPLE  know  by  now,  the  Game  Commission  is  asking  the  legislature 
. for  a license  fee  increase.  This  is  easily  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
exercises  a wildlife  management  agency  must  perform.  Asking  for  a license  increase  is 
like  asking  for  a raise  at  work,  or  for  more  money  than  you  estimated  to  perform  a 
service.  Nobody  wants  to  pay  more  than  they  have  to  for  anything,  not  your  boss, 
your  customer  or  yourself.  But  necessity  frequently  forces  us  to  do  things  we  would 
rather  not,  especially  when  cash  flow  becomes  a problem. 

The  last  increase  came  in  ’85,  and  that  was  expected  to  last  only  a few  years.  The 
Commission  has  been  able  to  delay  that  next  trip  to  the  Capitol  for  so  long,  thanks  to 
good  old-fashioned  penny-pinching,  wise  investments,  and  unforeseeably  high  returns 
from  timber  sales.  Those  activities  helped  offset  rising  operating  costs.  But  inflation  is 
now  catching  up  with  us. 

Sportsmen  were  largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  hunting  licenses  back  in 
1913.  For  years  they  lobbied  for  a license  because  they  saw  it  as  the  best  way  to 
finance  the  management  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  (General  Fund  appropriations  paid 
the  bills  before  the  license).  And  sportsmen  were  right:  License  revenues  have  fueled 
the  state’s  tremendous  wildlife  recovery.  But  occasional  fee  increases  — always 
supported  by  sportsmen  — have  been  needed  to  keep  the  agency  moving  ahead. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  explain  what  a bargain  our  hunting  license  is  or  the  many 
opportunities  it  provides.  What  we  need  to  remember  is  that  the  need  for  an  increase 
is  more  important  than  just  fees  and  privileges.  It’s  really  about  the  future  of 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Let’s  not  lose  sight  of  that.  Without  an  infusion  of  new  money 
by  1997,  the  Commission  will  be  unable  to  maintain,  expand  and  diversify  its  present 
programs. 

We  haven’t  made  a habit  of  asking  for  license  fee  increases.  There’s  been  only  six 
in  our  entire  history.  That’s  no  doubt  why  sportsmen,  by  and  large,  have  supported 
them.  And  this  campaign  should  be  no  different.  But  considering  the  current 
dissatisfaction  being  voiced  by  some  over  deer  management,  one  wonders  whether 
that  will  be  the  case. 

Personal  feelings  about  deer,  however,  should  not  be  the  rule  for  measuring 
whether  this  Commission  is  entitled  to  an  increase.  The  agency’s  mission  is  not  one- 
dimensional;  there’s  more  to  it  than  deer  management.  By  law,  we  are  mandated  to 
manage  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  more  than  300  birds  and  mammals.  Maintaining  game 
lands,  enforcing  wildlife  laws,  and  administering  hunter  education  are  surely  just  as 
important. 

Sportsmen  and  women  have  historically  financed  wildlife  management.  It’s  a 
torch  each  generation  has  carried  proudly.  In  the  weeks  ahead,  the  Commission  will 
be  counting  on  them  once  again,  to  help  convince  those  who  don’t  recognize  the 
need  and  importance  of  an  increase.  It’s  part  of  a cycle  that  comes  full  circle  every 
10  to  15  years  — one  that  you,  your  father  and  grandfather  may  have  already 
participated  in.  Can  we  count  on  your  support  this  time  around? — Joe  Kosack 


letters 


Editor: 

I was  pleased  to  read 
about  the  cleanup  of  the 
Brokenstraw  Creek.  Growing 
up  1 spent  many  hours  during 
my  summers  and  after  school 
in  the  woods  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  creek,  and  have 
hunted  and  fished  along  it, 
too.  Even  now,  when  I come 
home,  1 always  manage  to 
sneak  a walk  to  the 
Brokenstraw,  just  to  re-live 
those  memories  of  a less 
complicated  time. 

To  all  those  involved, 
thanks. 

G.  Mason, 
Bandera,  TX 

Editor: 

Game  News  has  been  my 
help  and  guide  in  so  many 
ways  when  it  comes  to 
hunting,  game,  etc.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  work  in  the 
Letters  column.  I especially 
enjoy  Conservation  Profiles 
by  Jack  Weaver.  More 
officers  should  be  recognized 
in  Game  News. 

H.  Fitzgerald, 
Oaks 

Editor: 

1 saw  more  deer  and  had 
more  opportunities  to  take  a 
deer  this  past  hunting  season 
than  ever  before.  Pm  sure 
some  areas  do  have  fewer 
deer,  1 think  due  to  food 
shortages  and  habitat  loss, 
not  to  overharvesting.  The 
PGC  is  doing  a fine  job 
considering  the  tremendous 
tasks  it  has  to  accomplish. 

B.  Ritchey, 
Hollidaysburg 

Editor: 

The  Field  Note  about  the 
red  squirrel  killing  birds  at  a 
bird  feeder  reminded  me  of 
when  1 found  a red  squirrel 


eating  a baby  robin.  Upon 
investigation,  I found  where 
it  had  cleaned  out  the  entire 
nest.  I never  knew  a red 
squirrel  was  a meat  eater. 

L.  Blystone, 
Cambridge  Springs 

Editor: 

I hope  the  public 
meetings  will  shake  you  from 
your  amnesia.  You’re  the 
Game  Commission,  not  the 
Flower  Commission,  Forestry 
Commission  or  the  Farm 
Commission.  Remember,  the 
Game  Commission  is 
celebrating  1 00  years  of 
hunting  tradition. 

G.  Yaker, 
Annandale,  NJ 

Editor: 

In  response  to  a letter  in 
the  February  issue,  I don’t 
think  mountain  bikers  are 
destroying  our  game  lands, 
but  some  have  provided  me 
with  some  valuable  hunting 
information  and  it  sound  to 
me  like  the  writer  was  ready 
to  shoot  at  this  flash  of  so- 
called  deer  tail. 

Hunters  wouldn’t  have  to 
wear  fluorescent  orange  if 
other  hunters  would  be  sure 
of  their  targets. 

J.  Freer, 
Smethport 

Editor: 

Three  years  ago,  at  age 
30, 1 took  a hunter-ed  class, 
bought  all  the  necessities  and 
was  set  to  go  hunting.  My 
only  reason,  however,  was  to 
accompany  my  dad  because 
he’s  getting  too  old  to  be  by 
himself  in  the  woods. 


That  notion,  however, 
lasted  only  until  I saw  my 
first  squirrel.  Now  I go 
hunting  myself,  even  when 
dad  can’t  go;  I have  the 
hunting  fever. 

Thank  you,  Game 
Commission,  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  spend 
time  with  my  dad.  Even  if  we 
don’t  get  anything,  it’s  a great 
way  for  a daughter  to  spend 
time  with  her  father. 

J.  Volner, 
Oil  City 

Editor: 

Reading  the  December 
issue  I was  taken  back  to 
1920,  when  I was  12  years 
old  and  got  my  first  hunting 
license.  It  was  a metal  tag. 
Since  then  I’ve  lived  in  quite 
a few  states,  but  I always 
came  back  to  Pennsylvania 
to  hunt.  At  86,  my  hunting 
days  are  now  spent  sitting  in 
my  armchair,  reading  Game 
News. 

L.  Frederick, 
Kane 

Editor: 

I live  in  southern 
Somerset  County  with  the 
state  line  going  through  our 
farm.  We  have  190  acres  in 
Pennsylvania  and  160  in 
Maryland,  and  we  do  have  a 
lot  of  wildlife.  Many  hunters 
have  told  me  they  can’t  find 
any  deer.  My  experience  is 
that  the  deer  out-smarted  the 
people.  Having  a family  to 
support,  I appreciate  venison 
for  the  table,  but  1 question 
the  bonus  deer  program. 

A.  Yoder, 
Salisbury 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


ATLANTIC,  was  once  like  many  other 
small  rural  communities;  passive  and 
unacknowledged.  But  on  May  31,  1985, 
when  a tornado  whipped  down  Rocky  Glen 
Hollow  and  funneled  over  to  McDowell 
Run  and  on  past  Sandy  Creek,  the  world 
stopped  and  made  a brief  note  of  the  town’s 
existence. 

Atlantic  is  close  to  the  county  line  be- 
tween southwestern  Crawford  and  north- 
west Mercer  counties.  On  the  Conneaut 
Lake  quadrangle,  the  town  is  surrounded 
by  a mix  of  wide  open  farms  and  wood- 
lands. 

Its  history  stretches  back  into  the  mid- 
1800s  when  travelers  making  their  way 
along  the  Erie  Extension  Canal  would  stop 
for  food  and  lodging.  Since  those  days,  the 
most  noticeable  change  in  growth  has  been 
its  development  as  a Dutch-Amish  com- 
munity. 

I began  hunting  the  woods  and  fields 
around  Atlantic  while  visiting  some  friends 
back  in  the  early  1980s,  and  later  I moved 
to  the  area.  The  farms  and  woodlots  are 
home  to  many  deer,  rabbit,  squirrel,  grouse 
and  turkeys.  The  land  also  holds  century- 
old  maple  and  oak  stands,  peppered  with 
beech  and  hickory.  Long  rolling  corn  and 
grain  fields  creased  the  woodlots,  which 
added  to  the  land’s  pleasing  contours. 

I admit,  back  then  I grouped  spring 
turkey  hunting  in  with  woodchuck  and 
crow  hunting  as  just  something  to  pacify7 
me  until  the  “real”  seasons  opened  in  Oc- 
tober. The  early  ’80s,  though,  allowed  for 
much  exploration  and  study  of  what  the 
area  has  to  offer. 

W ith  the  life-altering  changes  that  ac- 
companied the  devastating  tornado  on  May 
3 1 , 1985,  also  came  changes  in  the  hunting 
techniques  I had  successfully  applied  to 
these  rural  lands. 

Newton’s  law  states  that,  “for  every  ac- 
tion there  is  an  equal  but  opposite  reac- 
tion.” This  law  can  definitely  be  applied  to 
the  woods  around  Atlantic.  The  tornado 
twisted  right  through  the  heart  of  my  hunt- 
ing grounds,  almost  leveling  an  entire  quar- 


ter-mile swath  of  timber.  This  swath 
of  fallen  trees  extended  almost  un- 
interrupted from  Pymatunmg  State 
Park  in  Crawford  County  to  Oil 
Creek  State  Park  in  Venango 
County. 

In  its  passing,  the  tornado  se- 
verely curtailed  squirrel  hunting  and 
critically  restricted  the  mast-pro- 
ducing hardwoods  for  the  wild  tur- 
key. As  unfortunate  as  that  may 
seem,  in  leaving  a nearly  impen- 
etrable environment  for  the  hunter, 
the  tornado  created  outstanding 
habitat  for  deer,  rabbits,  grouse  and 
a host  of  other  brush-loving  spe- 
cies, even  black  bears. 

Wild  animals,  it  seemed,  ad- 
j usted  to  the  changes  created  by  the 
tornado  in  a matter  of  months,  but 
it  took  me  several  seasons  to  figure 

out  a comfort-  

able  hunting 
plan.  During 
the  years  my 
knowledge  of 

turkey  hunting  broadened  and  I 
became  more  interested  in  spring 
gobblers.  As  the  term  ‘newcomer’ 
began  to  fade  as  a word  associated 
with  my  presence  in  the  commu- 
nity7, I found  myself  hunting  almost 
entirely  with  a group  of  Amish  hunt- 


By  Ted  Morus 


ers. 

From  bear  hunting  in  Cameron 
County7  to  deer  hunting  back  in  the 
Kinzua  Dam  country  of  Warren 
County7,  and  also  in  my  own  back- 
40,  I found  a new  definition  to  the 
word  “durability.”  It  doesn’t  matter 
where,  how  far,  how  long  or  what 
the  weather  conditions  are,  my 
Amish  friends,  the  hunt  goes  on. 

The  weekends  prior  to  the  1993 
spring  gobbler  season  found  me 
“woods  rambling”  on  scouting 
jaunts  in  the  snarled  8-year-old 
overgrowth  of  the  tornado’s  rem- 
nant woods.  Throughout  the  win- 
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ter  and  early  spring  1 had  spotted 
flocks  containing  as  many  as  22 
birds. 

Occasionally  a few  of  my  hunt- 
ing  partners  would  accompany  me 
to  the  remnants,  with  each  of  us 
heading  our  separate  ways  in  search 
promising  turkey  sign. 

I became  aware  of  a couple  of 
mixed  flocks  that  were  running  the 
blocks  that  1 normally  set  up  in. 
Years  earlier  I had  located  a few 
stands  of  oak,  beech  and  cherry 
that  remained  as  a buffer  to  the 
remnant  woods,  and  served  well  as 
roosting  quarters. 

At  the  union  of  these  sites,  food 
is  diverse  and  available  year  round. 
The  forest  offers  a good  supply  of 
acorns  and  grapes,  and  the  over- 
growth in  the  remnant  woods  pro- 
vided an  abundance  of  fleshy  fruits 
and  berries.  Adjacent  to  these  areas 
are  acres  of  cultivated  grain  and 
grass  fields,  and  standing  winter- 
left  corn  rows. 


Contrary  to  the  notion  that  turkeys 
avoid  thick  brush  because  they  can’t  see 
predators  as  well,  I found  them  many  times 
scratching  and  pecking,  clucking  and  strut- 
ting under  deadfalls  and  through  all  sorts  of 
blackberry  and  red  raspberry  entangle- 
ments. Throughout  my  weeks  of  scouting, 
I returned  to  places  where  I had  seen  birds 
before,  and  I kept  good  notes  on  where  and 
when  I found  them. 

After  all  my  careful  preparations,  my 
options  for  the  season-opener  were  final- 
ized. During  the  last  week  of  April,  I met 
with  three  of  my  hunting  buddies  — Tim, 
Ed  and  Marvin.  The  four  of  us  would  be 
setting  up  in  the  same  area.  We  discussed 
our  plans,  reviewed  a topo  map  of  the  area, 
and  made  mental  notes  of  all  of  our  op- 
tional positions. 

To  the  Amish,  non-amish  are  referred 
to  as  the  English;  Tim  and  I are  the  latter, 
Edward  and  Marvin  are  the  former.  Tim, 
Marvin  and  I would  be  hunting  by  our- 
selves; Edward  would  he  bringing  along  his 
two  younger  brothers.  Ruben  was  16  years 
of  age;  Jonathan  was  14,  and  according  to 
the  law  would  remain  within  close,  verbal 
proximity  to  Ed. 

Tim  and  I went  with  the  full  dress  Tree 
Bark  camo  outfit,  complemented  with  com- 
bination camo-fluorescent  vests  and  hats, 
which  we  decided  to  wear  throughout  the 
whole  hunt.  Each  of  our  packs  contained  a 
fluorescent  tree  wrap  to  denote  our  loca- 
tion, a copy  of  the  topographic  map,  a 
compass,  flashlight,  snack,  and  various  calls. 
The  other  guys  chose  a similar  fluorescent 
package,  to  go  along  with  their  tradi- 
tional, full-dress  navy  blue  threads. 

We  all  met  at  Edwards  well  before 
dawn  on  the  opening  day,  enjoyed  a 

TIM  AND  I went  with  the  full-dress 
Tree  Bark  camo  outfit, 
complemented  with  camo- 
fluorescent  orange  vests  and  hats. 
The  other  guys  chose  a similar 
fluorescent  package,  to  go 
along  with  their  traditional 
threads. 
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brief  breakfast,  and  then  headed  our  sepa- 
rate  ways.  I was  at  my  site  and  set-up  within 
15  minutes.  After  attaching  the  fluores- 
cent safety  band  above  my  tree  I hunkered 
down  to  greet  the  symphony  of  morning 
birds  that  would  soon  be  announcing  dawn’s 
first  light.  Inside  of  myself,  though,  I knew 
that  the  only 
notes  I really 
wanted  to  hear 
were  those 
coming  from  a 
long-bearded 
tom. 

As  the  sea- 
son ticked  into 
position,  I 
opened  up  with 
a loud  aggres- 
sive box  call. 

The  response 
was  gobbler-si- 
lent. And  that 
remained  the 


Fortunately  for  the  gameless  there  are  more 
spring  gobbler  hunting  days  than  one.  So 
we  licked  our  scratches,  buried  our 
frustrations,  and  set  our  sights  on  the  days 
to  come  for  another  try  at  the  Toms  of  the 


Tornado  Woods. 

case  over  the  next  few  hours.  After  the 
early  morning  had  settled  in,  so  did  a cer- 
tain degree  of  anxiety.  With  one  final  dis- 
play of  yelps  followed  shortly  by  a rhythmic 
parade  of  clucks,  I grabbed  my  orange  band 
and  moved  farther  down  to  my  second  site. 
After  an  hour  or  so  of  no  action,  I moved  on 
to  my  third  choice. 

After  getting  set  up  there,  my  first  call 
brought  a quick  response.  I popped  in  my 
diaphragm  call  and  went  to  work.  Although 
the  bird  was  far  off,  he  seemed  interested 
and  on  his  way. 

Minutes  passed  as  the  gap  between  us 
closed.  And  then  the  strangest  sound  caught 
my  attention.  It  wasn’t  the  anticipated 
repetitive  gobble,  it  was  more  like,  “Help! 
Help!”  Yep,  that  was  it  all  right,  the  words 
“Help.” 

I immediately  unloaded  my  shotgun  and 
went  looking  for  whoever  was  calling. 
Within  minutes  I located  Ruben,  soaked 
from  the  chest  down,  his  face  flushed  and 
scratched.  After  catching  his  wind  he  ex- 
plained how  he  had  gotten  misdirected 


amidst  the  tornado  area  and 
couldn’t  find  a way  out.  He  started 
across  a small  marshy  area,  and 
thrashing  around  he  j umped  a bear, 
which  caused  him  to  panic  even 
more. 

Ruben  had  not  taken  one  im- 
portant tool 
along  with 
him,  his  com- 
pass. W ithout 
one,  getting 
misdirected  is 
usually  inevi- 
table. 

So,  with 
Ruben  now 
found  and  my 
gobbler 
headed  in  an- 
other direc- 
tion, I 

thought  it 
best  that  we 
head  out  of  the  woods  and  back 
down  the  lane  to  Ed’s  house.  With 
the  noon  hour  near,  I was  ready  for 
some  lunch  anyway. 

On  our  return,  we  found  two 
nice  birds  hanging  from  the  bam 
door.  Ed  and  Jonathan  had  con- 
nected just  past  the  break  of  dawn. 
Sitting  around  the  table  over  cof- 
fee and  homemade  soup,  we 
swapped  our  tales  and  enjoyed  the 
excitement  of  the  day. 

Tim  arrived  turkeyless  soon 
thereafter,  followed  by  a long-faced 
Marvin.  Neither  had  had  any  luck 
either,  although  both  had  some 
responding  calls.  The  toms  had  held 
tight  that  day. 

Fortunately  for  the  gameless 
there  are  more  spring  gobbler  hunt- 
ing days  than  one.  So  we  licked  our 
scratches,  buried  our  frustrations, 
and  set  our  sights  on  the  days  to 
come  foranothertryattheT  oms  of 
the  Tornado  Woods.  □ 
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Uncle  Harmy's  Rifle 


ANDY!  Andy  Wysocki!  There’s  a 
guy  here  to  see  you  and  he’s  got  a 
long  package.  Shall  I let  him  in?” 

The  orderly  stood  in  the  doorway,  wait- 
ing for  the  reply.  He  knew  the  answer 
would  be  no.  It  always  was  from  the  guys  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Andrew  M.  Case 
Veterans  Hospital.  These  were  the  strange 
ones,  men  who  had  retreated  from  the 
world. 

“Naw,”  Andy  mumbled,  “1  don’t  want 
to  see  anybody.  What  the  devil  do  you 
suppose  it  is?  The  army  want  to  give  me  a 
grenade  launcher  or  something?” 

“The  guy  said  he  was  from  Cooper  Falls, 
New  York,”  the  orderly  volunteered. 

Andy  pursed  his  lips.  “Okay.  Let  him 
come  up.” 

An  awkward  kid,  1 7 or  so,  shuffled  into 
the  ward  and  was  d irected  to  Andy’s  1 Ox 1 0- 
foot  turf.  He  obviously  felt  uncomfortable 
being  in  the  hospital  and  quickly  blurted 
out  his  message. 

“Andy,  in  this  box  is  a rifle  that  your 
Uncle  Harmon  wanted  you  to  have.  It  was 
willed  to  you.  He  died  almost  a year  ago  and 
since  I knew  you  both,  I was  elected  to 
bring  it  here.  I’m  related  to  you,  sort  of; 
your  sister  married  my  cousin.” 

The  boy  thrust  the  box  toward  Andy. 
From  the  arms  of  the  wheelchair  the  hands 
rose  slowly  and  grasped  the  oily  cardboard. 
Andy’s  eyes  clouded  slightly.  He  knew  what 
was  in  the  box.  It  was  Uncle  Harmy’s  .300 
Savage,  with  the  old  Lyman  Alaskan 
scope  — the  only  thing  the  old  guy  had 
ever  owned  that  was  worth  anything. 

He  didn’t  open  the  box.  There  was  no 
need  to.  He  knew  precisely  what  the  rifle 
looked  like.  He  had  fondled  it  many  years 
ago  and  even  carried  it  one  December 
morning  ...  so  long  ago. 

Andy  asked  the  kid  how  things  were 
back  home  and  who  was  still  there.  Andy’s 
parents  had  been  dead  for  years  and  his 


sister  had  made  a life  for  herself  off 
in  Massachusetts.  As  the  boy  talked, 
Andy  held  back  an  urge  to  say, 
“Why  bother?”  Instead,  he  nodded 
and  occasionally  mumbled  a reply. 
The  adolescent  voice  drew  faint  as 
Andy  looked  down  and  focused  on 
the  cardboard  box. 

Old  Uncle  Harmy.  Dang!  He 
wished  he  had  known  his  uncle  had 
been  ill;  he’d  have  sent  him  a card 
or  something.  Harmon  McCord  was 
his  mother’s  brother,  and  he  had 
been  a sort  of  half-father  to  Andy 
after  his  parents  had  died.  Harmy 
always  called  him  his  “Polish  cross” 
to  hear. 

Andy  almost  laughed  out  loud. 
He  could  see 
his  uncle 
now,  sitting 
at  the  dining 
room  table, 
spinning  off  Polish  jokes.  Uncle 
Harmy  had  begun  telling  them  long 
before  the  world  knew  what  they 
were.  He  told  them  with  relish  and 
obvious  affection  for  his  nephew. 
But  let  a stranger  make  Andy  the 
butt  of  a joke  . . . well,  as  Andy 
had  seen  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, Uncle  Harmy  was  fiercely  pro- 
tective. He  had  loved  Andy;  Andy 
knew  that. 

Andy  snapped  out  of  his  reverie, 
cutting  off  the  memory.  Since  Viet- 
nam he  had  tried  not  to  recall  the 
past.  Cooper  Falls  and  Uncle  Harmy 
were  a part  of  his  life  that  left  him  a 
long  time  ago. 

The  forced  conversation  sput- 
tered to  a halt.  The  young  messen- 
ger looked  embarrassed  and  backed 
away  from  the  wheelchair.  He  mut- 
tered a good-hye  and  retreated  far- 
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ther.  It  was  all  Andy  could  do  to 
remember  his  name.  Suddenly  it 
came  to  him. 

“Yeah,  well,  good-bye,  Ryan. 
That’s  your  name?  Ryan?  Tell  all 
the  folks  up  north  I’m  thinking 
about  them.” 

The  boy  quickly  vanished  down 
the  hall.  It  was  a long  drive  back  to 
Cooper  Falls. 


Andy  pecked  at  his  dinner  that 
evening.  He  usually  had  a good 
appetite,  a hunger  created  from 
exercise.  He  kept  his  upper  body  in 
good  shape  through  vigorous  weight 
lilting  and  at  34  was  in  fine  physical 
shape.  Except  for  his  legs.  They 
didn’t  move.  A land  mine  buried 
on  a j ungle  trail  near  to  the  Cambo- 
dian border  had  taken  care  of  that. 

The  pork  chops  and  green  peas 
didn’t  appeal  to  him.  He  knew  what 
was  in  the  box,  yet  each  time  he 
wanted  to  reach  lor  it,  his  muscles 
wouldn’t  respond.  Dang  it,  Uncle 
Harmy,  why  did  you  will  me  that 
rifle?  You  knew  I couldn’t  use  it. 
How  can  anybody  hunt  deer  from  a 
wheelchair?  Oh  sure,  take  the  boys 
hunting.  Let  'em  sit  along  the  road 
somewhere  and  hope  a deer  blun- 
ders past.  What  kind  of  hunting  is 
that?  The  only  way  to  hunt  deer  is 
to  get  out  and  move. 


Later  that  night,  when  most  lights  were 
out,  the  tiny  lamp  over  Andy’s  hospital  bed 
clicked  on.  1 le  put  his  hand  over  his  shoul- 
der and  pulled  the  box  onto  the  bed,  untied 
the  strands  of  manila  rope  holding  the 
well-worn  package  together,  and  with  trem- 
bling hands  lifted  off  the  top  of  the  box. 

The  outline  of  the  rifle  and  scope  was 
plainly  visible  underneath  the  soiled  cloth 
case.  Pinned  to  the  case  was  a note.  The 
crude  printing  indicated  Uncle  Harmy’s 
penmanship  had  suffered,  but  it  was  easy  to 
read.  The  block  letters  were  on  the  back  of 
a yellowed  envelope.  Andy  smiled  slightly 
at  the  return  address:  Downings  Leed  Store 
and  Sporting  Goods.  He  began  to  read. 

Dear  Andy , 

I heard  about  you  getting  shot  up 
in  Vietnam.  While  my  feeling  sorry 
for  you  won’t  help,  I wanted  you  to 
know  I’m  thinking  about  you.  I got 
some  problems  and  it  looks  like  I’m 
going  to  be  checking  out  soon . I wish  I 
had  done  something  worthwhile  during 
my  life  and  saved  some  money  so  I 
could  have  left  you  more.  But  that’s 
the  way  it  is.  Your  mother  always 
thought  I tuas  a bum.  But  nobody 
caught  any  more  trout  or  shot  more 
grouse  than  I did.  And  I loved  every 
one  of  them . 

I had  to  sell  my  double  and  the 
fishing  tackle  a while  back,  but  1 saved 
this  old  .300  hoping  that  you’d  make 
use  of  it  some  day.  Now  I know  with 
your  legs  gone  and  all,  you’ll  not  think 
this  is  much  of  a gift,  but  in  the  back 
room  at  Downings  there’s  a surprise 
that  might  help.  If  you  can  figure  out 
a way  to  get  up  there,  ask  Herb  D. 

He  knows  all  about  it.  Come  deer 
season  I’m  hoping  that  it  will  do  the 
job. 

God  bless  you  and  eat  a venison 
steak  for  me! 

Love, 

Uncle  Harmy 

Andy  rubbed  the  stock  of  the  old  Sav- 
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age  as  would  the  head  of  a favorite  dog.  He 
remembered  doing  the  same  thing  many 
years  before  when  he  had  first  seen  the  rifle. 
Uncle  Harmy  let  him  shoot  it  when  he  was 
1 2 years  old  and,  though  it  had  bruised  his 
shoulder,  it  was  the  smell  of  burnt  powder 
he  remembered.  The  unique  aroma  mixed 
with  Hoppe’s  Number  9 was  the  perfume  of 
the  deer  woods.  He  remembered  mention- 
ing  these  smells  to  Uncle  Harmy  who  al- 
lowed it  was  not  unlike  a young  dog  getting 
his  first  snootful  of  grouse  scent. 

“If  a dog  likes  the  scent,  it  sets  some- 
thing going  inside  his  brain.  Like  he  re- 
members from  a long  time  ago.  Instinct,  I 
guess.  Same  as  you,  Andy.  If  the  smell  of 
gunpowder,  gun  oil  and  wet  mornings  trig- 
gers that  same  something,  you’ll  be  a hunter, 
just  like  the  pup.” 

Andy  got  only  seven  years  of  hunting  in 
before  the  draft  notice  arrived.  What  was  it 
Uncle  Harmy  had  stashed  up  at  Downings 
Feed  Store?  The  bitterness  over  his  useless 
(or  missing)  legs  faded  just  a bit,  replaced 
by  curiosity.  The  smell  of  that  old  Savage 
had  done  it.  He’d  make  the  trip  to  Cooper 
Falls;  deer  season  was  only  a week  away. 

The  next  morning  before  breakfast, 
Andy  swung  out  of  bed  and  hoisted  himself 
into  his  wheelchair,  a task  he  had  mastered 
with  reasonable  dexterity.  He  tooled  down 
the  hall  toward  the  main  entrance  of  the 
hospital.  He  wanted  to  see  Steve  Mooney 
the  instant  he  arrived. 

Steve  was  an  outpatient.  A grenade 
burst  on  the  Mekong  Delta  had  shorn  off 
his  left  hand.  Over  the  years  he  had  come 
into  the  VA  hospital  to  be  fitted  with 
successive  prostheses  and  now  he  came  in 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  so  the  thera- 
pists could  see  how  he  was  adjusting  to  a 
new  hand. 

Steve  and  Andy  had  gone  though  basic 
together  and  served  in  the  same  platoon  in 
‘Nam.  Their  friendship,  cemented  through 
sweat  and  fire,  had  continued  during  their 
years  of  convalescence. 

Steve  laughed  when  he  saw  Andy  sit- 
ting by  the  door.  “Hey,  you  know  1 always 


come  to  see  you  after  my  sessions 
with  the  nurses.  What  are  you  do- 
ing up  so  early?” 

Andy  told  Steve  about  Ryan’s 
visit,  the  bequeathed  rifle,  the  let- 
ter and  Uncle  Harmy ’s  surprise.  He 
knew  Steve  had  done  some  deer 
hunting  in  pre-army  days  and  in  an 
unaccustomed  flurry  of  words,  Andy 
outlined  his  plan. 

“You’ve  got  a car,  Steve,  and  I 
don’t,  so  I’ve  got  to  have  your  help. 
I’ll  buy  the  gas  and  pay  for  a motel 
room.  I’ve  got  a little  money  saved 
up  and  I can’t  spend  it  here  in  the 
hospital.  Why  don’t  you  ask  for  a 
couple  days  off  at  the  store  and 
we’ll  go  deer  hunting.  I don’t  have 
working  legs  and  you  do,  and  just 
maybe  we’ll  connect.  And,  Steve,  I 
don’t  know  what  happened  hut 
when  I saw  that  rifle  and  smelled  it, 
1 just  have  to  go  hunting.  Know 
what  I mean?” 

Steve  beamed.  Andy  had  been 
disinterested  in  anyone  or  anything 
for  ten  years.  He  would  scarcely 
speak  to  anyone  except  Steve  and 
even  then  conversation  was 
strained.  Steve  had  tried  to  talk 
Andy  into  taking  a job  at  the  hard- 
ware store  he  was  managing  but 
Andy  wouldn’t  consider  it.  “Who’d 
want  to  he  waited  on  hy  a freak  in 
a wheelchair?”  had  been  the  stan- 
dard reply. 

“Sure,  I’ll  drive  you  up  to  Coo- 
per Falls  if  you  want  me  to,”  Steve 
said,  “and  I’ll  go  hunting  with  you, 
too.  I haven’t  been  hunting  myself 
since  we  got  hack.  I’m  not  sure  I 
can  even  load  a ritle  with  this  funny 
iron  hand.  But  you  could  help  me 
do  that.  Let’s  go.” 

The  doctors  didn’t  need  much 
persuasion  to  release  Andy  for  a 
few  days.  In  fact,  they  were  de- 
lighted hut  they  cautioned  Steve 
to  make  sure  Andy’s  legs  were  well 
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protected  from  the  cold. 

A light  dusting  of  snow  covered 
the  gravel  parking  lot  of  Downings 
Feed  Store  and  Sporting  Goods  as 
Steve’s  station  wagon  pulled  up  by 
the  side  door.  It  was  nearly  closing 
time  and  a familiar  face  peered 
through  the  window  at  Andy.  It 
was  Herb  Downing. 

“Well,  Andy!  Ryan  told  me  he’d 
delivered  the  rifle.  Glad  to  see  you. 
I suppose  you’re  here  to  see  what’s 
in  the  back  room.” 

Amidst  much  backslapping  and 
talk  about  their  trip,  the  wheel- 
chair was  removed  from  the  rear  of 
the  wagon  and  Andy  swung  into  it. 
Herb  Downing  led  the  way  through 
the  double  doors  to  the  back  room 
storage  area.  There,  beneath  a faded 
old  tarp,  peeked  the  edges  of  thick- 
tread  tires.  With  a flourish,  Herb 
pulled  the  tarp  away. 

It  was  a four-wheeled,  off-road 
scooter,  complete  with  oversized 
tires  and  a seat  with  safety  belt.  All 
the  controls  were  hand-operated. 
T aped  to  the  seat  were  two  boxes  of 
.300  Savage  ammunition. 

Herb  explained,  “Your  Uncle 
Harmy  was  paying  on  this  thing  for 
some  time,  and  it  was  a real  disap- 
pointment for  him  not  to  be  around 
when  you  got  it.  But  that’s  the  way 


IT  WAS  a four-wheeled,  off-road  vehicle, 
complete  with  over-sized  tires  and  a safety 
belt.  The  controls  were  hand-operated. 

it  is.  This  vehicle  is  one  of  them  foreign 
jobs  the  summer  folks  like  to  ram  around 
on.  It’ll  go  most  anywhere  a goat  can  and  it 
ain’t  too  noisy.  I tried  it  out  and  it  works 
real  good.  Harmy  figured  you  could  drive  it 
up  there  to  his  old  deer  stand.” 

Steve  looked  at  Andy,  who  sat  awe- 
struck. The  two  men  nodded.  Herb  smiled 
and  told  the  two  deer  hunters  to  move  their 
gear  into  his  hack  room  apartment. 

The  next  day  was  spent  on  a field  be- 
hind Herb’s  store,  practicing  on  the  scooter 
and  sighting  in  rifles.  Uncle  Harmy’s  .300 
didn’t  need  much  adjusting  in  spite  of  be- 
ing idle  for  a few  seasons.  The  old  scope  still 
put  the  bullets  right  where  the  crosshairs 
were  placed,  and  Steve  discovered  that  his 
clasping  metal  hook  gripped  the  end  of  a 
lever-action  carbine  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

Before  dawn  the  next  morning,  Steve 
dressed  quickly,  then  helped  Andy  slide 
into  longjohns  and  a pair  of  insulated  trou- 
sers. Andy  wheeled  himself  to  the  flat-top 
woodstove  where  Herb  had  a kettle  of  hot 
oatmeal  and  a pot  of  coffee. 

Andy  was  excited.  A morning  like  this 
was  a part  of  his  life  he  thought  was  gone 
forever.  He  didn’t  care  if  he  saw  a deer.  Just 
to  be  here  was  enough. 

Steve  was  happy,  too.  The  arrival  of 
that  old  rifle  had  accomplished  what  years 
of  cajoling  and  badgering  had  not.  It  got 
Andy  out  of  that  hospital. 

They  charged  into  a nippy,  sweet  smell- 
ing morning,  rifles  slung  across  their  backs, 
full  bottles  of  coffee  and  sandwiches  stashed 
in  the  saddle  bags.  The  scooter  started  on 
the  second  pull  and,  with  Andy  at  the 
controls  and  Steve  behind,  they  headed  up 
the  trail  that  led  from  Downing’s  field  to 
Patterson  Brook.  Herb  wished  them  well 
and  went  back  inside  to  have  another  cup 
of  coffee. 

When  he  unlocked  the  door  to  the 
store,  the  first  person  through  it  was  young 
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Ryan,  the  rifle  messenger.  He  was  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear. 

“Did  they  get  off  okay?” 

“Y ep,”  Herb  said,  “it  worked  like  a charm. 
That  young  feller  Steve  sure  had  the  right 
idea.  Harmy  would  have  done  just  what  he 
did,  but  the  poor  old  guy  just  died  too  soon 
to  take  care  of  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean,”  Ryan  stuttered. 
“You  mean  that  wasn’t  old  Harmy ’s  rifle?” 
Herb  smiled.  “Oh,  that  was  his  rifle  all 
right,  but  it  had  been  sold  along  with 
Harmy ’s  other  stuff  to  pay  bills  a long  time 
ago.  I bought  it  from  Art  Crandall  just  in 
case  the  kid  ever  wanted  it. 

Then  about  six  months  ago  this  Steve 
calls  me  and  asks  if  I knew  where  Harmy’s 
rifle  might  be.  He  and  Andy  are  good  pals 
and  must  have  talked  about  it.  Anyway, 
Steve  dreams  up  this  plan  to  write  a note 
and  have  the  gun  delivered.  That’s  where 
you  came  in.” 

“Well,  how  about  the  scooter?  Didn’t 
Harmy  buy  it  for  Andy?” 

“Course  not.”  Herb  went  on,  “Steve 


paid  for  that,  too,  hut  he  said  he 
figured  he’d  get  to  use  it  himself 
once  in  a while.  It’s  only  a five- 
hour  drive  here  from  New  Jersey.” 
“Well,  I’ve  got  to  be  getting  off 
to  school,  Mr  Downing.  Gee,  I’m 
really  glad  Andy  came  home.” 

As  Ryan  stepped  out  the  door, 
Herb  followed  him  to  the  porch, 
touching  him  on  the  shoulder. 
“Now,  not  a word  of  this  to  anyone. 
You’re  part  of  the  plot,  so  it’ll  have 
to  he  our  secret.” 

“You  can  count  on  me,”  Ryan 
grinned,  “you  bet.” 

“Good.” 

As  Ryan  stepped  off  the  porch, 
a rifle  shot  echoed  from  the  far  side 
of  the  hill  behind  the  store,  from 
the  direction  of  Patterson  Brook. 

Herb  smiled.  “If  your  folks  won’t 
mind,  Ryan,  why  don’t  you  come 
on  over  for  dinner  tonight.  I got  a 
feeling  we’ll  be  having  fresh  veni- 
son liver.”  □ 
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Quest  for  a License 

A hunting  license  is  obtained,  deer  populations  escalate, 
and  beaver  take  hold.  The  Game  Commission  and  its 
programs  begin  to  take  form  . . . 


By  joe  Kosack 


ONEOFTHE  longest-running  po- 
litical feuds  between  the  game 
commissioners  and  the  public  and  the 
legislature  was  a proposed  $1  resident 
hunting  license.  The  commissioners 
saw  it  as  a means  to  finance  operations 
without  having  to  beg  funding  from 
the  General  Assembly.  Hunters  viewed 
it  as  an  infringement  on  their  rights, 
an  unreasonable  charge  to  do  some- 
thing they’d  al- 
ways done  for  free. 

Surprisingly, 
the  commissioners 
had  originally  op- 
posed the  $1  license,  believing  it  an 
unnecessary  tax.  But  soon  the  politi- 
cal realities  of  governmental  appro- 
priations — a lack  of  money  — and  a 
shot  at  political  autonomy  won  them 
over.  In  1906,  Kalbfus  began  petition- 
ing the  governor  for  a $1  resident 
license.  He  suggested  the  license  mon- 
ies could  fund  wildlife  protection, 
maintain  game  preserves,  buy  deer  and 
other  animals  for  stocking,  and  pay 
bounties  on  predators. 

The  battle  for  the  license  dragged 
on  for  years.  Some  thought  license 
money  would  be  used  to  build  roads, 
parks  and  other  such  projects.  Others 
tried  to  brand  the  license  as  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  boys  from  hunting. 
Kalbfus  refuted  the  charges  almost 
daily.  “The  sole  and  only  question  that 
should  be  considered  as  arising  from 
this  bill  is:  Are  the  sportsmen  of  this 
state  ready  to  come  to  the  front  in 
defense  of  their  game  and  wild  birds, 


and  to  contribute  a dollar  each,  annually, 
to  its  support?” 

In  J anuary  1913,  Commissioner  Phillips 
drew  up  a proclamation,  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  commission,  that  read: 

“After  years  of  effort,  the  Game  Com- 
mission finds  it  impossible  to  induce  our 
Legislature  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
to  protect  and  propagate  game  for  the  three 
percent  of  our  population  that  hunts;  for 
years  the  Game  Commission  has  advo- 
cated and  again  called  to  the  attention  of 
our  sportsmen  the  $1  Resident  Hunter’s 
License,  which  would  furnish  ample  means 
for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  game 
and  the  payment  of  bounties  on  noxious 
animals,  and  place  our  state  in  line  with  35 
progressive  states  of  this  Union  and  the 
Canadian  provinces  operating  under  this 
beneficial  law.” 

The  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  license  be- 
gan to  show  some  effect.  Legislators  were 
finally  starting  to  talk  about  the  need  for  it 
and  the  good  it  could  accomplish.  The  bill 
was  eventually  reported  out  of  committee, 
and  it  cleared  the  House  and  Senate  with 
little  resistance.  On  April  17,  1913,  Gov- 
ernor Tener  signed  the  bill. 

The  Game  Commission’s  success  in 
obtaining  a resident  hunting  license  wasn’t 
its  only  victory.  Deer,  bear  and  wild  turkeys 
were  making  strong  comebacks.  In  fact,  in 
some  areas  deer  were  a plague.  There  was 
talk  of  a doe  season  and  of  paying  farmers 
for  crop  damage,  but  the  legislature  refused 
to  consider  such  moves.  Deer  were  reestab- 
lishing populations  in  areas  from  which 
they’d  all  but  disappeared,  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  state’s  citizens  welcomed  the 
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animal’s  return  from  near  extinction. 

Each  year,  the  buck  harvest  climbed  to 
new  heights.  In  1913,  it  topped  1,000  for 
the  first  time  in  the  20th  century,  and  the 
take  occurred  in  spite  of  a new  law  that 
made  legal  only  bucks  with  antlers  at  least 
two  inches  above  the  hairline. 

Despite  the  growing  problems  with  deer, 
the  Game  Commission  continued  to  stock 
them.  In  1916,  193  whitetails  and  21  En- 
glish fallow  deer  were  released  in  the  state. 
But  even  as  the  commission  was  bringing 
in  more  animals,  Kalbfus  recognized  a need 
to  shoot  does.  In  his  1916  annual  report  to 
the  governor,  he  wrote: 

“In  many  sections  of  the  state  female 
deer  have  increased  exceedingly,  and  be- 
cause of  the  law  giving  them  absolute  pro- 
tection, have  apparently  come  to  believe 
they  belong  in  a privileged  class  that  can  do 
as  they  please,  and  they  are  so  acting  that  in 
my  opinion,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  near 
future,  perhaps  at  the  next  session  of  our 
legislature,  to  declare  an  open  season  for 
does  for  a fixed  period,  during  which  some 
may  he  killed  and  others  taught  their  place,” 
Kalbfus  wrote. 

In  10  years,  Pennsylvania  had  gone  from 
having  few  deer  to  too  many  in  some  ar- 
eas — a change  that  occurred  without  ever 
(.losing  the  season  on  them.  But  to  most 
Pennsylvanians,  antlerless  deer  remained 
sacred  cows. 

The  buck  harvest  provides  the  only  avail- 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
shown  here  at  the  dedication 
of  the  state  capitol  in  1906, 
wrote  a letter  in  support  of  the 
Game  Commission's  attempts 
to  obtain  a hunting  license. 

able  yardstick  for  measur- 
ing the  deer  herd’s  size  in 
the  early  part  of  the  20th 
century.  In  1 9 1 5 , the  buck 
kill  was  1,287;  five  years 
later  it  had  more  than 
doubled  to  3,300.  Assum- 
ing the  total  deer  popula- 
tion grew  proportionately, 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd  was  climbing 
rapidly,  and  so  were  crop  damage  com- 
plaints. 

Deer  weren’t  the  only  animals  rees- 
tablishing their  populations  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  Teens.  Bears,  wild 
turkeys  and  grouse  were  also  begin- 
ning to  prosper.  Beavers  were  being 
reintroduced,  and  songbirds  seemed 
to  be  increasing  in  number.  Native 
populations  of  snowshoe  hares,  rabbits 
and  fox  squirrels  were  being  augmented 
by  stockings. 

In  1913,  the  legislature  took  two 
popular  steps  — at  the  insistence  of 
sportsmen  — to  increase  wildlife  popu- 
lations. It  first  enacted  a bounty  on 
bobcats,  foxes,  mink,  weasels,  great 
horned  owls,  goshawks  and  sharp- 
shinned  hawks.  Then  the  legislature 
passed  a county  abrogation  law  enti- 
tling citizens  to  take  a more  active  role 
in  game  management.  The  law  per- 
mitted residents  to  petition  the  Game 
Commission  to  close  hunting  seasons 
for  game  in  their  county  if  at  least  200 
people  believed  their  game  popula- 
tions couldn’t  sustain  a hunting  sea- 
son. 

The  abrogation  law  seems  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  increasing  a va- 
riety of  wildlife  populations  in  many 
counties.  The  first  year  it  was  on  the 
books,  hunters  in  nine  counties  suc- 
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cessfully  petitioned  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  close  deer  season.  By  1918, 
almost  every  county  in  the  state  had  a 
season  closure  for  one  game  animal  or 
another.  The  most  frequently  pro- 
tected species  were  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
ruffed  grouse,  bobwhite  quail  and  ring- 
necked  pheasants. 

The  bounty  law,  a carelessly  writ- 
ten piece  of  legislation  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Game  Commission,  em- 
powered county  officials  and  justices 
of  the  peace  to  pay  the  established  fees 
to  those  who  filed  claims.  Counties 
were  then  reimbursed  with  money  from 
the  hunting  license  fund.  Animals  sub- 
mitted for  bounty  had  their  ears  or 
heads  cut  off,  or  were  cut  from  the  ears 
to  the  nose,  to  eliminate  duplicate 
claims. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  people  to 
figure  out  how  to  make  some  easy 
money.  In  some  cases,  officials  helped 
to  falsify  claims.  In  others,  people  pre- 
sented animals  from  other  states  for 
bounty. 


WHILE  DEER  populations  and  harvests 
climbed,  the  Game  Commission  continued 
to  stock  deer.  Yet  even  back  then,  deer 
were  causing  problems  around  farms. 

According  to  Kalbus,  animals  skins  — 
weasels,  for  instance  — were  purchased  from 
other  fur  dealers  in  other  states  and  Canada 
for  as  little  as  eight  cents  apiece  and  then 
turned  in  for  a $2  Pennsylvania  bounty. 
And  there  were  exaggerated  claims  as  well. 
“In  one  county  claims  were  presented  by  a 
man  living  in  another  county,  this  man 
swearing  that  he  had  killed  102  goshawks 
in  four  days  during  the  summertime  in  that 
county,  when  at  that  time  there  was  not 
one  live  goshawk  in  a wild  state  in  this 
commonwealth,”  Kalbfus  said. 

It  took  the  state  two  years  to  set  up  a 
reimbursement  procedure  by  which  coun- 
ties could  be  paid  for  claims,  and  that  year 
the  auditor  general  decided  to  investigate 
all  claims  for  fraud  before  payments  could 
begin.  The  probe  was  conducted  by  that 
office  and  by  the  Game  Commission. 

“Prior  to  the  passages  of  this  act,  no  one 
could,  under  any  condition  of  circum- 
stances, have  made  me  believe  that  there 
were  so  many  men  in  Pennsylvania  willing 
to  commit  perjury  for  a dollar,”  Kalbfus 
wrote. 

But  there  were.  By  the  time  the  investi- 
gation was  completed,  $75,000  worth  of 
improper  and  fraudulent  claims  had  been 
eliminated,  and  more  than  a dozen  officials 
and  several  times  as  many  claimants  were 
jailed.  Dozens  of  other  people  left  the  state 
before  the  law  could  catch  up  to  them.  The 
bounty  law  was  soon  rewritten. 

Another  early  success  for  the  Game 
Commission  was  the  reestablishment  of 
the  beaver,  which  had  vanished  from  the 
state  in  the  late  1800s.  The  re  introduction 
project  started  in  the  spring  of  1917  with  a 
pair  of  Wisconsin  beavers  that  sportsmen 
released  into  East  Cowley  Run,  Cameron 
County,  which  bordered  Game  Refuge  17. 
The  pair  reproduced  that  year,  and  within 
months,  hundreds  of  people  were  stopping 
at  the  refuge  to  see  the  large  furbearers.  By 
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1922,  most  of  the  creeks  in  Cameron  and 
southern  McKean  counties  were  inhabited 
by  offspring  of  those  two  animals.  The 
Game  Commission  got  into  the  act  in  1 9 1 9 
when  it  purchased  beavers  from  Canada 
and  New  York  and  released  them  on  game 
refuges.  Eight  beavers  were  released  the 
first  year,  50  in  1920,  12  in  1922  and  24  in 
1924. 

The  commission  began  feeding  game 
during  the  T eens,  a program  begun  initially 
to  compensate  for  losses  caused  by  the 
chestnut  blight.  The  agency  first  put  out 
grain  and  performed  browse  cutting.  Deer, 
turkeys  and  squirrels,  for  example,  quickly 
discovered  such  sites,  and  the  commission 
was  moved  to  try  other  wildlife  feeding  and 
habitat  enhancement  projects. 

The  expansion  proved  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Game  Commission’s  land  man- 
agement undertakings.  The  agency  urged 
sportsmen  to  plant  food-producing  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs,  singling  out  such  species 
as  apple,  mountain  ash,  dogwood,  sassafras, 
hawthorn  and  chinquapin.  These  first  for- 
ays into  land  management  marked  a depar- 
ture for  an  organization  that  had  primarily 
focused  on  seasons  and  bag  limits,  vermin 
control  and  game  releases. 

Law  enforcement  efforts  also  underwent 
significant  improvements  during  the  de- 
cade. In  191 1,  the  legislature  increased  the 
number  of  full-time  game  protectors  from 
10  to  30,  and  in  1915,  to  60.  Complement 
increases  couldn’t  have  come  at  a better 
time.  New  and  important  wildlife  laws  were 
being  placed  on  the  books  every  year.  In 
1911,  steel  traps  were  banned  for  taking 
bears,  and  four  years  later  it  became  unlaw- 
ful to  trap  hears  in  pitfalls  and  pens. 
Roadhunting,  the  practice  of  shoot  ing  game 
animals  from  automobiles,  was  outlawed  in 
1917.  The  legislature  also  addressed  con- 
tinuing concerns  over  wildlife  being  taken 
by  unnaturalized  citizens,  and  in  1915  the 
governor  signed  a law  prohibiting  resident 
foreigners  from  owning  dogs. 

Law  enforcement’s  effectiveness  im- 
proved with  advances  such  as  the  automo- 


bile and  the  telephone.  But  sometimes 
those  improvements  were  overshad- 
owed by  personnel  problems.  Turn- 
over was  high,  and  in  some  cases  the 
wardens  were  unqualified  for  the  job 
or  were  unwilling  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions because  they  knew  the  people 
involved.  Many  of  the  problems 
stemmed  from  the  game  protector  se- 
lection process. 

“When  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a 
man  as  a game  protector,  we  go  into  a 
locality  where  he  is  to  be  appointed,” 
Phillips  said  in  a speech.  “We  are  very 
careful  about  that.  We  want  an  out- 
door man,  a sportsman,  and  some- 
times we  select  a law  violator  — that 
is,  a man  who  has  been  such.  He  knows 
the  ways,  and  he  knows  how  to  catch 
the  law  violator.” 

This  procedure  changed  with  time. 
Kalbfus  began  selecting  former  state 
policemen  and  armed  forces  veterans 
as  game  protectors,  believing  their  pre- 
vious experience  made  them  better 
qualified. 

Officer  problems  began  to  dissi- 
pate, prosecutions  went  up  and  public 
approval  of  game  protector  work 
climbed  steadily.  On  July  12,  1919, 
the  legislature  authorized  the  commis- 
sioners to  hire  20  more  wardens. 

The  increased  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness of  law  enforcement,  new  ini- 
tiatives in  land  management,  recover- 
ing habitats  and  a solid  record  of 
returning  or  maintaining  wildlife  popu- 
lations painted  a bright  picture  of  the 
Game  Commission  near  the  end  of  the 
Teens.  The  picture  would  be  soon  al- 
tered by  dramatic  shifts  that  would 
chart  the  agency’s  course  for  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  century.  □ 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
100  Years  of  Conservation  will  be  available 
in  just  a month  or  so.  Watch  for  announce - 
merits  in  future  issues  of  Game  News.  Ex- 
cerpted this  month  is  Chapter  4. 
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Duels  at  Dawn 


THE  1994  spring  gobbler  season 
was  a special  one.  Dad,  my 
son,  Bob,  and  1 spent  many  morn- 
ings in  the  spring  woods,  dueling 
with  amorous  toms. 

Prior  to  the  opening  day,  we  had 
spent  quite  a few  days  scouting,  and 
had  located  more  than  a dozen  talk- 
ative toms.  Many  were  easily  acces- 
sible and  would  be  pursued  by  other 
nimrods.  But  we  had  found  a few  in 


By  Richard  Tate 


some  pretty 
remote  terri- 
tory that  we 
felt  we  had  a 
decent  chance  to  call  in.  As  the 
season  approached,  we  were  pretty 
excited,  especially  because  we  had 
not  called  to  any  of  the  birds  we  had 
found,  so  they  had  no  idea  of  our 
intentions. 

Opening  morning  found  Bob  and 
me  a couple  miles  into  the  dark 
woods,  in  an  area  where  we  had 
heard  several  gobblers.  Dad  had 
elected  to  try  for  one  of  the  toms 
closer  to  a hard  road,  a decision  that 
backfired  when  another  hunter  got 
between  him  and  the  gobbler  and 
shot  at  it. 

Bob  and  1 had  no  competition. 
“Our”  gobbler  sounded  off  at  first 
light,  and  we  hustled  into  position. 
It  was  calling  from  a bank  only  70 
yards  away,  across  a small  rivulet, 
and  I honestly  expected  him  to  soar 
down  right  in  front  of  us.  Heck,  he 
responded  to  all  of  my  calls  and  we 
didn’t  hear  any  real  hens  competing 
for  his  attention.  But,  nothing  hap- 
pened. The  tom  quit  gobbling  be- 


fore 6:30,  and  had  apparently  flown  down 
and  strolled  off  elsewhere.  We  tried  to 
locate  another  gobbler,  but  by  10  o’clock  it 
appeared  our  efforts  were  fruitless. 

I took  a vacation  day  to  hunt  the  same 
bird  the  following  Monday.  Bob  couldn’t 
go  along  — on  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
only  day  all  season  he  didn’t  accompany 
me.  I set  up  on  the  bank  where  the  gobbler 
had  been  on  Saturday,  and  when  he  sounded 
off  I could  tell  he  was  over  where  Bob  and 
I had  been.  Instead  of  crossing  the  brook 
and  climbing  up  onto  the  bank  to  call  to 
him,  I again  tried  to  entice  him  across  the 
hollow.  It  didn’t  work.  He  quit  gobbling  by 
6:15.  I heard  him  fly  down  ten  minutes 
later,  and  though  I hung  around  till  after 
10:00, 1 heard  no  more  from  him  the  rest  of 
the  morning. 

The  following  Saturday  Bob  and  I were 
after  him  again.  This  time  we  were  on  the 
same  bank  as  the  gobbler.  We  had  roosted 
him  the  night  before,  which  was  actually 
the  first  time  all  spring  we  had  heard  any 
gobbling  in  the  evening.  “We’ll  get  him  in 
the  morning,”  I had  assured  Bob.  “I’ve  had 
pretty  good  luck  with  gobblers  that  have 
sounded  off  in  the  evening.” 

W e were  in  a good  position  on  the  ridge, 
slightly  uphill  from  the  gobbler;  and  when 
he  gobbled,  we  figured  he  was  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  away.  This  time  I called 
infrequently;  I didn’t  want  to  get  into  a 
calling  contest  with  him  while  he  was  still 
on  the  roost.  At  6:10  we  heard  him  fly 
down,  and  this  time  he  continued  to  gobble 
after  he  hit  the  ground. 

He  was  below  us  and  to  our  left.  There 
was  an  open  park-like  area  directly  down- 
hill from  us,  and  I told  Bob  that  I thought 
the  gobbler  would  come  there  to  strut.  I 
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answered  the  gobbler’s  second  or 
third  gobble  after  he  landed.  Sud- 
denly, there  was  a loud  cackling, 
and  a small  ben  stormed  up  over  an 
embankment  into  the  forest  open- 
ing: She  apparently  didn’t  want  any 
other  hen  fooling  around  with  “her” 
gobbler. 

“Get  ready,”  I whispered  to  Bob, 
“the  gobbler  ought  to  follow  her.” 

I stopped  calling  to  let  the  young 
hen  yelp,  cluck  and  cut  her  chal- 
lenges to  her  unseen  rival.  The  gob- 
bler answered  her  every  call  but 
wouldn’t  come  over  the  embank- 
ment. In  fact,  he  started  to  ascend 
the  ridge,  keeping  a wrinkle  in  the 
ridge  between  himself  and  the 
hen  — and  us.  This  was  less  than 
50  yards  to  our  left. 

The  hen  continued  to  talk  as  she 
walked  up  our  side  of  this  little 
hogback.  After  she’d  paraded  past 
us  at  less  than  1 0 yards  and  began  to 
peck  at  the  ground,  I resumed  my 
calling.  She  hadn’t  been  able  to  the 
call  the  tom  to  us,  I figured,  maybe 
she  and  I could  do  it  together. 

The  gobbler  answered  consis- 
tently, and  at  one  time  seemed  to 
he  coming  hack  our  way.  Mean- 
while, the  real  hen  continued  to 
yelp  and  cluck,  but  she  now  ignored 
my  calling.  She  slowly  fed  out  of  the 
area,  uphill  toward  where  the  gob- 
bler had  finally  decided  to  go.  Since 
the  gobbler  was  still  gobbling,  I told 
Bob  that  we  would  try  to  loop  ahead 
of  him.  However,  when  we  had 
completed  about  half  our  loop,  we 
bumped  into  another  hunter.  “Let’s 
back  off,”  I said,  “we  don’t  want  to 
ruin  this  guy’s  set  up.” 

When  Bob  and  I discussed  this 
hunt  with  Dad,  he  agreed  that  Bob 
and  I ought  to  give  up  on  this  gob- 
bler. He  wasn’t  going  to  come  in. 
Heck,  if  a real  hen  couldn’t  bring 
him  our  way,  he  sure  wasn’t  going 


to  come  in  to  my  calling,  especially  after 
he’d  already  heard  my  best  renditions  of 
turkey  talk. 

We  continued  to  scour  our  favorite 
haunts  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  Tues- 
day we  succeeded  in  putting  another  tom 
to  bed.  It  was  in  a woodlot  at  the  edge  of  a 
farm  whose  owner  had  urged  us  to  give  it  a 
try.  “You  oughta  get  in  here  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  work,”  he  had  told  me. 

Bob  and  1 were  back  well  before  dawn 
the  next  morning,  and  at  5:20  the  gobbler 
sounded  off.  We  had  set  up  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  away,  about  15  yards  into 
the  woods.  In  the  dozen  years  I’ve  been 
chasing  gobblers,  it  was  the  first  time  I had 
tried  to  set  up  adjacent  to  a field,  and  I had 
made  a critical  error.  The  gobbler  had  quit 
calling  after  5:30,  but  by  6:00  he  had  walked 
our  way.  “There  he  is,”  I whispered  to  Bob 
when  I first  saw  him  in  full  strut,  less  than 
40  yards  away  “When  he  steps  into  that 
open  spot,  shoot  him.” 

The  gobbler  approached  us,  stopping  in 
the  open  area  about  30  yards  away.  He  was 
huge.  A foot-long  beard  dangled  from  his 
inflated  chest.  He  was  surely  the  king  of  the 
hill.  He  dropped  his  strut  and  looked  for 
the  now-silent  hen.  It  was  a moment  that 
will  forever  be  crystallized  in  my  memory. 
Bob  didn’t  fire. 

“Shoot!”  I hissed. 

“I  can’t.  There’s  a tree  in  front  of  his 
head  and  neck,”  he  hissed  hack. 

One  step  to  either  his  right  or  left  and 
the  gobbler  would  be  Bob’s.  I made  one 
cluck  with  the  diaphragm  caller  that  had 
lured  him  this  close.  He  stood  as  still  as  a 
statue. ..and  after  what  seemed  like  hours, 
turned  around  and  vanished  behind  a little 
rise. 

I whispered  to  Bob  to  point  his  1 2 -gauge 
to  his  right.  I expected  the  tom  to  continue 
on  down  the  edge  of  the  field  to  another 
woods  opening  only  20  yards  away.  It  d idn’t 
happen.  By  6:30 1 figured  the  bird  had  gone 
back  where  he’d  come  from  and  decided  it 
was  time  for  us  to  leave.  Before  heading  to 
our  truck,  we  peeked  out  into  the  field. 
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About  75  yards  out,  there  was  the 
tom  . . . and  he  was  with  a hen.  We 
backed  off,  vowing  to  try  him  again  soon. 

“Boy,  he’s  huge,”  Bob  said  on  the  short 
ride  home.  “How  big  do  you  think  he  is?” 

“Well,  the  one  I killed  last  year  was  my 
biggest  ever,  and  he  weighed  20  pounds. 
This  one’s  bigger,  and  his  beard  looks  longer, 
too. 

“He  must  he  old  and  smart,”  Bob  smiled. 

“He  wasn’t  very  smart  today;  just  lucky” 
I said,  not  realizing  that  my  insult  of  the 
gobbler’s  intelligence  was  going  to  he  turned 
completely  around. 

We  were  out  after  the  tom  again  that 
Friday  morning.  This  time,  however,  we  set 
up  along  the  very  edge  of  the  woods  and  the 
field.  I figured  our  setting  up  1 5 yards  inside 
the  woods  had  been  a tactical  mistake.  I 
even  borrowed  Dad’s  ancient  decoy. 

Friday,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a bust. 
The  gobbler  didn’t  gobble  at  all.  I was 
beginning  to  think  that  we  had  spooked 
him  on  Wednesday,  but  then  Bob  spotted 
two  hunters  stalking  our  decoy.  “Put  your 
orange  on.”  I said  to  Bob  as  loud  as  I could. 
It  was  a pretty  scary  encounter.  It  certainly 
renewed  my  conviction  that  using  a decoy 
can  be  a risky  proposition,  especially  if  not 
done  properly. 

We  were  back  to  the  woodlot  the  next 
morning.  After  we’d  seen  the  huge  gobbler 
on  Wednesday,  Bob  had  told  me  he  didn’t 
want  to  try  for  any  other  turkey.  “I  want  to 
get  that  one,”  he  insisted. 

“It’ll  be  tough,”  I had  told  my  1 4-year- 
old.  “He’s  not  likely  to  come  our  way  again. 
I suspect  he’ll  behave  like  the  other  one  we 
worked,  the  one  that  even  a real  hen 
couldn’t  call  in.” 

That  Saturday,  the  midpoint  of  the  sea- 
son and  with  all  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  I 
didn’t  realize  how  close  we  were  to  the  bird 
and  we  spooked  him  off  his  roost  as  we 
hustled  into  position.  As  soon  as  we  had  sat 
down  I sent  out  a series  of  loud  yelps  from 
my  old  box  caller  — one  the  tom  hadn’t 
heard  from  yet.  He  immediately  flew  out  of 
a tree  and  landed  less  than  30  yards  away. 


We  were  too  close;  the  bird  imme- 
diately flushed. 

Though  demoralized,  we  hunted 
out  the  morning,  but  in  another 
area.  (Bob  agreed  to  hunt  elsewhere 
the  rest  ot  the  morning,  but  noted 
that  he  wanted  to  keep  after  “our” 
big  tom  if  we  didn’t  luck  into  an- 
other one  that  morning.  W e didn’t. ) 

Sunday  morning  and  Monday 
evening  scouting  trips  to  the 
woodlot  were  silent  ones,  but  on 
Tuesday  evening  we  succeeded  in 


roosting  the  tom  once  more.  The 
next  morning,  in  a drizzle,  we  set  up 
along  the  edge  of  the  field,  but 
when  the  gobbler  flew  down,  he 
gobbled  and  proceeded  to  walk  right 
away  from  us.  These  duels  at  dawn 
were  becoming  less  duel-like  and 
more  humiliating  as  the  gobbler 
now  pretty  much  ignored  every  call 
I made.  Still,  Bob  insisted  that  we 
keep  after  him. 

The  next  to  last  Saturday  began 
as  usual.  I had  planned  to  do  very 
little  calling,  but  the  tom  seemed 
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he  was  breaking  into  my 
clucks  and  yelps  and 
seemed  to  he  approaching 
us.  Because  of  the  thick 
fog,  we  could  see  only  about 
50  yards  into  the  woods, 
and  I was  almost  certain  he 
was  going  to  appear  in  the 
woods  opening.  While 
watching  we  suddenly 
heard  the  flapping  of 
wings  . . . and  then 
again,  Bob  and  I saw  both 
turkeys  fly  down  into  the 
opening  in  the  woods  in 
front  of  us. 

They  were  small  hens, 
and  they  quickly  vanished 
into  the  fog,  heading  in 
the  gobbler’s  direction. 

When  they  disappeared  I 
told  Bob  I was  going  to  call 
a lot,  to  try  to  make  the 
hens  angry  enough  to  come  back 
with,  I hoped,  the  gobbler.  It  didn’t 
work,  but  the  gobbler  continued  to 
sound  off  out  ahead  of  us  in  the  fog. 

“Put  your  orange  on,”  I told  Bob. 
“We’ll  try  to  loop  out  ahead  of 
them.” 

We  hadn’t  gone  far  when  we  re- 
entered the  woods.  “There  go  the 
hens,”  Bob  whispered,  “but  I don’t 
see  the  gobbler.” 

We  followed  the  hens  to  the  top 
of  an  embankment  where  they  had 
entered  an  old  pasture.  As  the  fog 
drifted  in  and  out,  we  could  see 
them  pecking  around,  but  the  gob- 
bler was  not  with  them.  By  eight 
o’clock  both  the  fog  and  the  hens 
had  disappeared,  and  we  were  ready 
to  call  it  a morning,  having  lost 
what  had  appeared  to  be  one  of  our 
best  chances  of  the  season. 

As  we  approached  our  truck  Bob 
looked  out  into  a field  of  plowed 
ground  and  exclaimed,  “My  gosh, 
there  he  is,  Dad,  out  in  the  middle 


of  the  field.” 

“C’mon,”  I said,  “let’s  get  over  to  that 
fencerow,  and  we’ll  try  to  call  him  in  there. 
He’s  too  far  now.” 

When  we  arrived  at  the  fencerow  and 
peeked  out  at  the  plowed  field,  the  gobbler 
was  gone.  Though  I didn’t  think  he  could 
have  seen  us  on  our  approach,  it  appeared 
we  had  spooked  him.  And,  when  we  saw  his 
tracks  in  the  mud  of  a field  road,  I felt  even 
worse.  If  we  had  sat  still,  he  probably  would 
have  circled  right  back  to  us.  Once  again  I 
had  fouled  up  my  son’s  chance  to  get  a shot 
at  the  trophy  gobbler. 

Now,  however,  having  had  the  bird 
walk  away  from  us  several  times,  I con- 
cocted a new  plan  to  waylay  him.  1 talked 
it  over  with  Dad,  and  he  agreed  to  help. 

I figured  that  I would  call,  just  as  I had 
been  doing,  but  then  walking  directly  away 
from  the  bird.  I figured  Dad  and  Bob  could 
intercept  him  as  he  strolled  away  from  my 
calling,  kind  of  “reverse  calling.”  We  first 
tried  the  plan  that  W ednesday , as  I took  my 
final  personal  leave  day.  It  was  a total  bust. 
The  gobbler  never  made  a peep. 
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The  season-ending  Saturday  dawned 
deer-season  cold:  less  than  30  degrees.  We 
decided  to  replay  the  same  strategy  we  had 
tried  on  Wednesday,  despite  having  failed 
to  roost  the  gobbler  the  previous  evening. 
This  day  he  gobbled  once,  at  5:40,  after  I 
had  heard  him  fly  down,  and  again  10 
minutes  later,  in  the  direction  opposite  of 
his  usual  path  of  travel  and  away  from 
where  Dad  and  Bob  had  set  up. 

Though  we  tried  to  figure  out  where  he 
was  going,  we  didn’t  find  him.  He  had  again 
proved  to  be  our  superior. 

Our  duels  at  dawn  with  the  pair  of 
gobblers,  the  one  that  wouldn’t  come  into 
even  a real  hen,  and  the  other  that  made 


only  one  mistake  on  the  farm,  were 
instructive,  exciting  hunts.  Bob  no 
doubt  learned  more  about  the  re- 
alities of  hunting  spring  gobblers 
from  these  hunts  than  he  would 
have  from  any  sort  of  quick,  early- 
season  kill.  To  my  delight,  he  also 
proved  himself  to  be  a responsible, 
ethical  young  hunter  when  he  held 
his  fire  on  the  bird  obscured  by  the 
sapling. 

As  time  goes  on,  1 expect  that 
Dad,  Bob,  and  I will  share  more 
duels  at  dawn  with  wild  turkey  gob- 
blers. Perhaps,  if  the  Red  Gods 
smile,  we  will  even  win  a few. 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Name  Me 

Find  the  flower  that  matches  the  clues. 


I am  a sunburst  of  yellow  found  along  drab  country  roads.  Many  people 
mistake  me  for  the  dandelion,  but  if  you  look  closer,  you’ll  notice  my 
leaves  aren’t  visible.  I am  a common  sight  in  early  spring. 

I grow  in  moist  woods  or  hillsides  sporting  a single  white,  eight-  to  ten- 
petaled  flower.  Orange-colored  juice  oozes  from  my  broken  stem.  Indians 
used  my  sap  for  war  paint  and  dying  clothes. 

I am  known  for  my  unpleasant  odor  in  lowlands.  My  flower  is  seldom  seen 
inside  a large  spathe.  I am  nicknamed  the  “hermit  of  the  bog.” 

I like  to  think  of  myself  as  nature’s  umbrella.  Underneath  my  spreading  leaves 
grows  a 6-  to  9-petaled  white  and  waxy  flower  at  the  top  center  of  my  stem. 
My  flower  develops  into  a round  green  fruit. 

I am  a small  and  delicate  6-petaled  yellow  flower.  My  head  droops,  while  my 
petals  fold  back,  adding  to  my  beauty.  My  pointed  slender  leaves  are  blotched 
with  brown  and  I am  said  to  resemble  the  marking  of  a certain  fish. 

I am  a popular  lilac  colored  5-petaled  flower  which  grows  in  rich  fields.  Many 
people  aren’t  aware  my  leaves  and  flowers  are  edible  and  nutritious. 


1. 

Common  Blue  Violet 

4. 

Coltsfoot 

2. 

Mayapple 

5. 

Skunk  Cabbage 

3. 

Trout  Lily 

6. 

Bloodroot 

answers  on  p.  46 
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All  By  Myself 


By  Debbie  Klumpp 


HUNTING  was  a big  part  of  life 
growing  up.  The  highlight  for 
the  kids  at  my  tenth  birthday  party 
was  watching  my  father  clean  squir- 
rels.  You’d  think  that,  being  of  the 
“weaker  sex”  in  the  mid'’50s,  I’d 
have  been  excluded  from  such 
things.  But  being  first-born  and  four 
years  old  before  my  brother  came 
along,  I was  occasionally  in  the  way. 
My  mother  was  probably  grateful 
that  my  father  began  taking  me 
along  hunting  at  an  early  age. 

My  hunter  education  began 
around  age  six.  Not  the  structured 
hunter-ed  concerning  fluorescent 
orange  and  bag  limits,  but  how  to 
avoid  poison  ivy,  how  to  recognize 
tree  species  by  their  bark  and  leaves, 


and  how  to  distinguish  animal  tracks.  One 
of  my  fondest  childhood  memories  is  melt- 
ing snow  in  a tin  can  over  a fire  and  making 
soup  on  a ridge  top  near  our  home. 

My  father  was  a slow-paced,  perhaps  no- 
paced,  hunter.  A good  day  hunting  was 
based  not  on  what  we  killed  but  on  what  we 
saw.  I remember  how  we’d  walking  along 
the  railroad  tracks  as  far  as  my  little  legs 
would  carry  me.  We  were  hunting  ground- 
hogs, but  for  all  I know,  his  gun  wasn’t  even 
loaded.  But  I learned  what  every  young 
hunter  should  learn,  appreciation  for  na- 
ture and  wildlife,  the  healing  power  of  the 
peace  in  the  woods  and,  above  all,  pa- 
tience. 

His  idea  of  hunting  was  to  find  a good 
spot  and  stay  there.  If  something  that  was 
in  season  came  along  and  you  got  a shot, 
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great.  If  something  came  along  that  wasn’t 
in  season,  that  was  great  too.  We  never 
hunted  in  the  sense  of  pursuing  game,  we 
waited  for  it  and  used  the  time  to  enjoy 
nature.  I lacked  one  thing  in  my  early 
hunter  ed.  Although  1 knew  that  moss 
grows  on  the  south  side  of  trees,  that  the 
suns  travels  east  to  west  across  the  sky,  I 
never  acquired  a sense  of  direction  in  the 
woods.  We’d  just  walk  to  a favorite  spot 
and  sit.  To  this  day  I couldn’t  take  you  to 
those  spots  because  I never  paid  attention 
to  how  we  got  there.  I just  followed. 

This  hunting  method  was  fine  until  I 
reached  my  mid-30s.  Then  I was  fortunate 
to  find  another  man  who  enjoyed  having  a 
female  hunting  partner.  But  his  technique 
was  much  different  than  my  father’s. 

Yes,  Jim  appreciates  the  hunt,  not  just 
the  harvest.  But  he  wants  to  move.  So,  in 
keeping  with  my  early  training,  I just  fob 
lowed.  Very  often  he  would  drop  me  off  at 
a spot  and  I would  stay  there  while  he 
actively  hunted.  This  kept  us  both  happy  — 
to  a point.  I was  still  petrified  of  stepping 
even  10  feet  off  a trail  if  I was  left  alone. 
And  I do  mean  petrified. 

In  more  than  one  instance,  Jim  would 
leave  me  in  the  woods  with  directions  to 
follow  a given  set  of  landmarks,  which  he 
assured  me  would  bring  me  out  to  a familiar 
point,  only  to  find  me  two  hours  later  not 
150  yards  from  where  he  had  left  me. 

Only  in  the  last  few  years  have  I gained 
the  awareness  and  confidence  to  travel 
freely  in  the  woods.  Jim  taught  me  to  pay 
attention  to  the  terrain,  to  road  noise,  to 
landmarks  in  areas  that  have  no  trails.  Now 
I have  the  best  of  both  worlds  — the  free- 
dom to  go  wherever  I please,  and  the  pa- 
tience to  proceed  slowly  and  stay  still  for 
long  periods  of  time,  which  allows  me  to 
see  more  game. 

In  our  first  turkey  seasons,  Jim  and  I 
stayed  together  and  he  did  most  of  the 
calling.  I’d  gotten  a spring  gobbler  and  two 
fall  turkeys  in  this  manner,  but  they  did 
leave  me  feeling  as  if  I had  been  more  or  less 
on  a guided  hunt.  That’s  what  made  the 


1994  spring  gobbler  season  so  re- 
warding. 

After  four  days  of  high  winds 
and  temperatures,  it  was  nice  to 
finally  wake  up  to  a still,  30-degree 
morning.  We  jumped  in  the  Scout, 
eager  to  hunt  under  the  more  favor- 
able conditions.  In  the  half-light  of 
the  morning,  just  before  the  birds 
began  to  chirp  and  the  squirrels  got 
busy,  we  parked  on  a logging  road  at 
the  top  of  a ridge. 

The  situation  indicated  that  we 
should  split  up  and  cover  both  sides 
of  a ravine  where  we  had  heard 
gobblers  earlier  in  the  week.  We 
hoped  one  of  us  would  connect 
somewhere  out  in  the  valley.  I got 
my  instructions,  a kiss  for  luck  and 
then  set  out  alone,  determined  I 
could  do  this  myself  in  my  own  way. 

Jim  covered  a lot  of  territory 
that  morning.  I could  hear  his  calls 
as  he  progressed  out  the  ridge.  Sev- 
eral times  I heard  a gobbler  answer 
him.  When  I was  sure  he  was  onto 
a turkey,  I found  an  outcropping  of 
rocks  overlooking  the  valley  and 
sat  down  to  listen  to  the  show. 

After  awhile,  when  his  shotgun 
didn’t  go  off  and  the  gobbler  con- 
versation stopped,  I embarked  on 
the  next  leg  of  my  adventure.  I took 
my  time,  mixing  my  early  training 
patience  with  my  newfound  free- 
dom. I’d  walk  five  minutes  and  sit  a 
half-hour,  calling  along  the  way. 
As  the  sun  rose,  the  walk  became 
more  and  more  enjoyable. 

As  is  often  the  case,  luck  strikes 
when  one  least  expects  it.  At  8:30 1 
finally  got  a gobble  in  answer  to  my 
mouth  call.  Oh,  no,  I thought,  now 
what  do  I do?  Well,  you’re  going  to 
have  to  do  this  alone,  I said  to 
myself.  You’ve  watched  the  videos, 
practiced  calling,  patterned  the 
shotgun  — done  all  the  homework. 
This  is  it. 
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The  gobbler  was  so  close  I 
didn’t  dare  walk  any  farther.  I 
chose  the  biggest  nearby  tree 
and  set  up. 

The  first  thing  to  fail  was 
my  mouth  call.  I was  so  ex- 
cited  there  was  just  no  way  I 
could  use  it.  I grabbed  a push- 
button box  call  and  gave  a few 
calls,  but  after  10  minutes  or 
so  I got  no  further  response. 

I relaxed,  both  relieved  and 
disappointed  that  I wouldn’t 
have  to  deal  with  an  approach- 
ing gobbler.  I figured  I’d  call 
one  last  time  and  then  enjoy  a 
candy  bar.  But  as  luck  would  have 
it,  the  gobbler  answered.  He  wasn’t 
more  than  7 5 yards  away. 

Here  we  go,  I thought.  I remem- 
bered to  keep  absolutely  still  and  to 
keep  my  head  down  on  the  gun.  It 
was  almost  physically  impossible 
for  me  to  use  any  call,  but  I man- 
aged an  occasional  squeak  from  the 
box  call. 

The  gobbler  didn’t  answer,  but  I 
could  hear  him  coming  and  I even 
glimpsed  him  several  times  between 
the  trees.  Each  time  I saw  him,  my 
heart  pounded  harder.  Once  he 
stood  next  to  a large  tree  and  strut- 
ted, something  I had  never  seen. 
He  came  closer,  one  slow  step  at  a 
time.  When  he  passed  behind  a 
large  free  1 lost  sight  of  him  for 
several  minutes  and  nearly  cried.  I 


thought  he  had  walked  off  back  down  the 
hill.  I managed  one  final  squeak  out  of  the 
call  and  the  gobbler  stepped  into  full  view. 

To  make  an  excruciatingly  long  story 
short,  the  bird  eventually  walked  into  a 
spot  between  two  trees  that  I had  chosen  as 
a high-percentage  shot  and  I pulled  the 
trigger.  It  seemed  like  forever,  but  the  tur- 
key fell  in  his  tracks. 

My  presence  of  mind  soon  returned,  but 
I was  shaking  so  badly  it  was  ten  minutes 
before  I could  tag  him.  Finally  regaining 
composure,  I filled  out  my  tag,  loaded  my 
prize  into  my  vest,  attached  my  safety  or- 
ange flag  and  began  the  march  of  victory 
back  to  the  truck.  I couldn’t  begin  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of  euphoria  I was  in  on  that 
walk.  A literal  lifetime  of  hunting  lessons 
had  all  come  together.  I had  finally  har- 
vested a spring  gobbler  all  by  myself.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Linda  Steiner 

APRIL  FINDS  mallards  paired  and  back  on  nesting  grounds,  looking  for  places  to  nest 
and  raise  their  young.  “Among  the  sodden  and  worn  downed  trees  and  last  winter’s  dried 
weeds,”  Linda  writes,  “new  green  shoots  are  emerging  and  moss  is  re-greening.  An  American 
toad  adds  his  voice  to  others  singing  in  spring  swampland.”  As  anybody  who  has  spent  any 
time  at  all  watching  mallards,  the  males  — and  females,  too  — sometimes  get  caught  in 
some  most  inelegant  positons.  Here  Linda  uses  a “bottoms  -up”  feeding  male  to  portray  a 
drake  in  such  a moment,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  hen.  The  female  is  certainly  attractive 
in  her  own  right.  The  soft  browns  and  buffs  textured  with  dark  striations  make  her  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  whatever  nesting  cover  she  happens  to  choose. 
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The  agency’s  public  meetings  brought  out  some 
4,400  men  and  women  interested  in  what  we’re 
doing.  For  those  of  you  unable  to  attend, 
here’s  . . 

What  People  Asked 

Cal  DuBrock, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


DURING  a whirlwind  tour  around  the 
state,  the  Game  Commission  hosted 
nine  public  meetings  in  February  and  early 
March.  As  announced  in  the  February 
Game  News,  the  meetings  began  with  a 
short  presentation  on  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, a need  for  a license  increase,  and  our 
strategic  plan.  From  that  point  on,  mem- 
bers of  the  public  were  free  to  ask  any 
questions  and  offer  any  comments  on  deer 
management  and  any  other  agency  pro- 
gram. 

More  than  4,400  men  and  women  turned 
out  and  more  than  400  verbal  and  written 
comments  were  presented.  Many  folks 
shared  their  concerns  about  deer  popula- 
tions in  the  northern  mountains  and  sub- 
urbia, habitat  conditions,  land  access,  agri- 
cultural damage  programs,  municipal  deer 
control  permits,  archery  and  muzzleloader 
season  alternatives,  public  education  re- 
garding deer  management  and  so  forth. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  cataloging  our 
notes  and  all  written  comments  and  plan  to 
have  a summary  prepared  in  time  for  next 
month’s  Game  News.  In  the  interim,  here 
are  some  of  the  most  often  asked  questions 
and  brief  answers. 

Question:  Why  doesn’t  the  Game  Com- 
mission establish  mandatory  deer  check 
stations? 

Response:  We  used  to  have  check  sta- 


tions. Even  in  the  best  of  years  we 
would  check  maybe  5 ,000  deer  at  best. 
Today  we  have  30  teams  out  during 
the  antlered  and  antlerless  seasons  to 
collect  hunter,  kill  location  and  age 
data.  Normally  over  40,000  deer  are 
examined.  This  information  is  used  to 
estimate  the  deer  population  and  the 
reporting  rates  that  we  go  on  to  use  to 
calculate  the  actual  harvest. 

Mandatory  check  stations  like  many 
people  envision  would  necessitate  a 
system  that  will  readily  accommodate 
up  to  90,000  buck  harvested  opening 
day  and  as  many  as  140,000  antlerless 
harvested  in  one  day.  Such  a system 
would  have  to  be  easily  accessible  to 
all  hunters,  with  as  few  hassles  as  pos- 
sible. No  matter  what  system  we  have 
in  place,  the  Commission  will  need  to 
continue  to  determine  actual  report- 
ing rates. 

Question:  Why  do  reported  kill 
have  to  be  corrected  each  year?  How 
do  you  determine  reporting  rates?  Is 
there  some  standard  correction  factor 
used? 

Response:  Because  not  all  success- 
ful hunters  report  their  deer  kill,  we 
need  to  determine  the  percentage  who 
do  to  calculate  the  actual  harvest. 
Actually,  we  determine  66  reporting 
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rates,  one  for  each  county.  No  stan- 
dard correction  factor  is  used;  report- 
ing rates  vary  by  unit  and  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, annual  reporting  rates  are 
slipping.  The  rates  are  determined  by 
cross-checking  license  information 
collected  from  the  40,000  deer  our 
teams  examined  with  the  report  cards 
received. 

Question:  How  accurate  are  your 
population  estimates? 

Response:  They  are  as  accurate  as 
the  deer  harvest  and  population  data 
will  allow.  We  use  a population  recon- 
struction model,  based  on  harvest  data 
and  reproductive  data.  One  check  is 
how  well  we  predict  the  harvest  each 
year.  In  April  1994  we  predicted  the 
reported  buck  harvest  for  the  1994-95 
season  would  be  within  the  range  of 
70,000  to  80,000,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  74,588. 

Question:  If  the  Game  Commis- 
sion needs  money,  why  don’t  you  just 
raise  the  price  of  hunting  licenses  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  number  of  ant- 
lerless deer  licenses? 

Response:  First,  only  the  state  leg- 
islature can  raise  hunting  license  fees 
and  create  special  licenses.  Second, 
the  number  of  antlerless  licenses  allo- 
cated for  each  management  unit  de- 
pends on  the  existing  deer  population 
and  the  management  unit  goal.  Rev- 
enue is  not  a part  of  the  deer  manage- 
ment system. 

Question:  What  influence  does  the 
insurance  industry  have  on  the  num- 
ber of  antlerless  permits? 

Response:  Absolutely  none.  The 
deer  management  system  is  driven  by 
deer  populations,  the  amount  of  for- 
ested habitat  and  the  ability  of  this 
habitat  to  sustain  deer.  We  have  never 
been  contacted  by  any  insurance  in- 
dustry about  antlerless  permits. 


Question:  How  do  you  estimate  winter 
deer  mortality? 

Response:  Our  personnel  conduct  win- 
ter mortality  surveys  by  walking  prescribed 
routes  and  counting  dead  deer.  These  sur- 
veys are  run  in  late  winter,  usually  March. 
The  same  survey  routes  are  run  each  year  so 
meaningful  comparisons  can  be  made  year 
to  year. 

Question:  Last  winter  (1993-94)  obvi- 
ously had  a dramatic  impact  on  deer  sur- 
vival. Why  weren’t  antlerless  allocations 
substantially  reduced. 

Response:  Last  spring  our  field  officers 
walked  more  than  800  miles  of  survey 
routes,  looking  for  dead  deer.  Based  on 
these  surveys,  the  winter  kill  of  deer  was 
judged  to  be  average. 

If  our  surveys  were  inaccurate  and  the 
losses  higher,  then  the  1994-95  deer  har- 
vest should  have  far  fewer  yearling  bucks 
and  does  (most  mortality  would  be  experi- 
enced by  fawns). 

Or,  as  some  sportsmen  have  suggested, 
birth  rates  would  have  dropped  because  of 
the  harsh  winter,  then  substantially  fewer 
fawns  would  be  expected  in  the  1994-95 
harvest.  The  age  data  we  collected  this  past 
year  shows  no  evidence  of  either  of  those 
things  happening. 

Question:  Why  doesn’t  Pennsylvania 
allow  Sunday  deer  hunting? 

Response:  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  a hand- 
ful of  states  not  permitting  Sunday 
hunting.To  do  so  would  require  a legisla- 
tive change  in  the  Game  and  Wildlife 
Code,  but  surveys  conducted  over  the  last 
decade  indicate  most  hunters  would  not 
support  such  a change. 

Question:  Why  don’t  you  trap  deer  from 
overstocked  suburban  areas  and  release 
them  where  there  are  few  deer? 

Response:  T rapping  and  transfering  deer 
can  cost  up  to  $800  an  animal,  but  even  if 
cost  were  not  an  issue,  we  need  to  considei 
habitat  conditions  of  the  release  sites,  the 
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stress  on  individual  deer  (up  to  25  percent 
may  die),  the  possibility  of  introducing 
diseases  into  new  areas  of  the  state,  and  the 
public  opinions  concerning  this  option.  Of 
paramount  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
deer  numbers  would  rebound  quickly  in 
the  areas  where  they  had  been  removed. 

Question:  Why  is  the  Commission  per- 
mitting  sharpshooters  to  take  deer  in  urban 
areas? 

Response:  Actually,  the  municipal  deer 
control  permit  is  opening  up  additional 
areas  to  hunting  in  urban  communities.  To 
obtain  a deer  control  permit,  communities 
must  develop  a deer  management  plan, 
and  hunting  must  be  used  where  it  can. 
Only  after  exhausting  other  alternatives 
may  controlled  shooting  be  permitted,  and 
then  it  must  be  a companion  of  the  other 
alternatives.  In  all  cases  where  deer  are 
removed  through  shooting,  provisions  must 
be  made  for  the  meat  to  be  used. 

Question:  Why  are  farmers  permitted 
to  shoot  deer?  Why  doesn’t  the  Commis- 
sion make  this  illegal? 

Response:  The  Game  and  W ildlife  Code 
permits  farmers  making  a living  from  the 
land  to  protect  their  livelihood.  Any 
changes  in  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
would  require  legislative  action. 

Question:  How  does  the  Game  Com- 
mission determine  the  opening  day  buck 
kill  so  quickly? 

Response:  We  no  longer  estimate  open- 
ing day  harvest.  We  used  to  generate  the 
opening  day  kill  estimate  by  polling  our 
field  officers,  but  we  found  these  estimates 
to  be  inaccurate.  Opening  day  harvests  are 
now  determined  following  the  season,  once 
all  available  data  is  in  hand. 

Question:  What  influence  does  it  have 
on  antlerless  allocations  when  a person 
returns  a report  card  even  though  he  didn’t 
really  take  a deer? 

Response:  This  would  decrease  our  re- 


porting rate,  which  would  in  turn  in- 
crease the  population  estimate  and, 
ultimately  lead  to  more  antlerless  li- 
censes. This  same  thing  happens  when 
hunters  purchase  antlerless  licenses 
and  do  not  uset  them  to  “save  the 
doe.”  While  we  know  these  things 
happen,  neither  appears  to  be  a signifi- 
cant problem. 

Question:  Why  doesn’t  the  Com- 
mission outlaw  spotlighting? 

Response:  Like  Sunday  hunting, 
spotlighting  rule  changes  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  legislative  action. 
This  could  be  quite  controversial  be- 
cause this  recreational  activity  is  en- 
joyed by  hunters  and  nonhunters  alike. 

Question:  Where  did  coyotes  come 
from?  Did  the  Game  Commission  stock 
them? 

Response:  Coyotes  have  been  in 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years,  possibly 
as  early  as  the  1930s.  They  came  to 
Pennsylvania  as  a result  of  natural  range 
expansion,  primarily  from  the  north. 
The  Game  Commission  has  never  re- 
leased any  coyotes. 

Question : Deer  seem  especially  vul- 
nerable to  coyotes,  why  not  offer  a 
bounty  on  coyotes  to  better  control 
their  numbers? 

Response:  Coyotes  do  take  deer, 
but  most  deer  consumption  seems  to 
be  from  feeding  on  dead  deer.  Coyote 
populations  expanded  through  the 
’80s,  at  the  same  time  deer  populations 
were  at  a high.  Bounties  as  a coyote 
control  method  do  not  work. 

Studies  in  the  Midwest  show  that 
all  bounties  do  is  boost  coyote  repro- 
ductive rates.  Current  Pennsylvania 
harvest  regulations  (virtual  year-round 
hunting)  permit  ample  taking  oppor- 
tunities; last  year  over  6,000  coyotes 
were  taken  by  some  14,000  hunters 
and  trappers.  El 
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Innovative 

THE  SCREAM  was  not  the 
outcry  of  a crime  victim.  The 
tragedy  had  nothing  to  do  with 
children  and  guns.  The  lament  had 
no  relations  with  the  illegal  posses- 
sion of  firearms.  The  “I’ve  been 
shot!”  was  the  outcry  of  a veteran 
hunter  who  had  just  been  shot  by  his 
own  trusted  partner. 

The  problem?  A turkey  hunter  in 
desperate  remorse  cried  out:  “I 
thought  you  were  a turkey.” 

During  the  1990  fall  season,  too 
many  turkey  hunters  were  shot; 
three  were  fatal  accidents.  The 
problem:  People  were  being  shot  in 
mistake  for  turkeys.  In  most  cases 
offenders  were  adults--experienced 
hunters;  their  average  age  was  36, 
with  an  average  hunting  experience 
of  21  years.  Similar  accidents 
happened  in  the  spring  season  of 
1991. 

As  is  well  known  by  now,  the 
Game  Commission  instituted  new 
safety  regulations  requiring  turkey 
hunters  to  wear  250  square  inches  of 
fluorescent  orange  in  the  fall  and, 
while  moving,  100  in  the  spring. 

REACTIONS  TO  THE  REGU- 
LATION 

The  regulations  were  hotly 
contested.  Turkeys,  especially  mature 
gobblers,  it  was  alleged,  would  be 
spooked  by  the  bright  color.  Consci- 
entious and  safety-minded  sports- 
men, it  was  contended,  were  being 
penalized  because  of  the  slobs. 

Many  hunters,  although  much 
less  vocal,  accepted  and  even 
welcomed  the  new  safety  regula- 
tions. 


Headgear 


By  George  L.  Harting 
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for  Spring  Cobblers 


A PERSONAL  RESPONSE 

I have  never  felt  threatened 
during  the  spring  gobbler  season.  To 
address  the  new  regulation,  however, 
1 searched  for  a way  that  would  meet 
the  requirements  in  the  most 
convenient  manner.  Carrying  a 
fluorescent  orange  cap  and  a camo 
cap,  I concluded,  would  be  cumber- 
some, but  the  idea  did  lead  me  to  a 
simple  innovation. 


ADJUSTING  TO  ORANGE 

I selected  a fit-all  blaze  orange  cap. 
Then  I cut  the  face  net  from  an  old 
camouflage  cap  and  sewed  it  to  the  visor 
of  the  orange  hat.  Using  an  assortment  of 
camouflage  patches,  1 fashioned  a cover 
for  the  cap.  The  cover  looked  much  like 
a shower  cap,  and  it  was  secured  with 
an  elastic  band. 

With  two  cords  I hinged  it  to  the 
back  of  the  fluorescent  orange  cap.  If 
a gobbler  answers,  I pull  the  camou- 
flage covering  over  the  base  unit. 

When  I prepare  to  move,  the 
camouflage  “shower  cap”  is  removed 
and  hung  over  my  back.  The  face  net 
is  tucked  inside  the  cap  until  needed 
again.  This  arrangement  gives  me 
camo  or  orange  whenever  I need  it, 
and  still  lets  me  get  by  with  only  one 
hat.  I will,  then,  as  required  while 
moving,  be  wearing  the  100  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  on  my 
head.  Only  one  cap  will  he  needed. 

I put  put  this  innovation  to  the  test 
when  the  spring  gobbler  season 
opened  in  the  spring  of  ’93,  and  have 
since  found  my  headgear  to  be 
comfortable,  convenient  and  adequate. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Ha,  Ha,  Ha 

Butler  — To  combat  the  growing  prob- 
lem  of  road  hunting,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  begun  using  decoys.  By  strategi- 
cally placing  artificial  deer  near  roadway 
we  have  apprehended  quite  a few  violators 
for  hunting  from  a vehicle  and  often  for 
having  a loaded  firearm  in  the  vehicle.  For 
most  people  apprehended,  they  pay  their 
fines  and  the  incident  is  over.  In  one  case, 
however,  a person  who  shot  at  a decoy  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  his  co-work- 
ers find  out,  and  as  a result,  he  has  been 
razzed  mercilessly  at  work.  To  keep  this 
from  happening  to  you,  don’t  road  hunt 
next  year.  You’ll  save  yourself  embarrass- 
ment, money,  and  you’ll  keep  from  giving 
legitimate  sportsmen  a black  eye. 

— WCO  Dale  E.  Hockenberry,  East  Butler 


You’re  the  One,  Al 

Many  times  our  officers  and  deputies  are 
dispatched  to  rescue  injured  and  abandon 
wildlife.  One  such  incident  occurred  in 
Blair  County  when  officer  Al  Zellner  was 
sent  to  rescue  a duck  frozen  in  thin  ice  on 
a pond.  Al  did  his  usual  fine  job,  and  res- 
cued the  frozen  rubber  decoy,  Good  job, 
Al. 

— D.  A.  Barker,  Dispatcher,  Huntingdon. 


Not  Just  Up  Service 

Wayne  — Last  fall  my  deputies  and  I 
cited  quite  a few  violators  for  charges  rang- 
ing from  killing  deer  over  bait  to 
jacklighting.  These  violations  would  have 
gone  undetected  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  con- 
cerned individuals  taking  the  time  to  con- 
tact a conservation  officer.  Now,  six 
months  later,  these  same  people  are  again 
getting  involved  by  testifying  in  court. 
Without  these  unsung  SPORTS,  we  would 
never  be  able  to  effectively  protect  the 
wildlife  resource. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

What’s  In  a Name? 

Lackawanna  — As  conservation  offic- 
ers, we’re  never  surprised  to  be  surprised. 
This  year  was  no  exception,  when  I was 
called  to  pick  up  a goose  which  actually 
was  a 5 -foot  tall  emu.  Then,  there  was  the 
spotted  whitetail  with  palmated  antlers, 
which  of  course,  was  a fallow  buck.  The 
young  banded  eagle  was  a lost  racing  pi- 
geon. A hedgehog  was  really  a groundhog. 
Now,  about  these  buffalo? 

— WCO  Chester  ?.  Cinamella,  Moscow 

Great  Deal 

PennDOT  will  soon  be  deeding  us  al- 
most 100  acres  of  woodlands  and  wetlands, 
adjacent  to  SGL  300.  This  transaction 
came  about  through  wetlands  mitigation, 
as  a result  of  the  cross  valley  expressway 
currently  under  construction.  In  addition 
to  the  land  transfer,  an  existing  wetlands 
will  be  expanded,  herbaceous  openings  cre- 
ated, and  both  woodland  and  wetland  spe- 
cies of  seedlings  will  be  planted.  As  a bo- 
nus, tons  of  illegally  dumped  garbage  at  the 
site  will  be  removed. 

— LMO  John  Shutkufski,  Dama5Cus 
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Hard  Lesson 

Cambria  — Responding  to  a call  about 
an  injured  great  horned  owl,  I met  an  indi- 
vidual  with  numerous  cuts  and  a large  ban- 
dage on  one  hand.  I asked  if  he  had  picked 
up  the  owl,  and  he  said  yes  and  showed  me 
the  new  gloves  he  had  used.  Let’s  let  this 
person’s  mistake  he  a reminder  to  never 
handle  sick  or  injured  wildlife. 

— WCO  Shawn  E.  Harshaw,  Nanty  Oio 

Like  Father,  Like  Son 

Clarion  — What  they  say  about  chil- 
dren following  along  in  their  parents’  foot- 
steps must  he  true.  I’ve  been  on  the  job 
almost  20  years,  and  I’m  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation of  two  young  men  whose  lathers 
I arrested  for  similar  violations  a long  time 
ago. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 

Awfully  Chewy 

Mifflin  — Using  a decoy,  I appre- 
hended a couple  of  guys  for  shooting  from 
a vehicle,  and  it  seems  this  pair  was  not  at 
all  bashful  about  telling  others  about  their 
bad  luck.  Instead  of  sympathy,  though,  all 
they  got  was  good-natured  ribbing.  One  of 
them  was  even  handed  a paper  bag  con- 
taining assorted  nuts  and  bolts,  and  when 
he  asked  what  it  was,  he  was  told  it  was 
some  of  the  meat  from  the  deer  he  shot  — 
robo  burger. 

— WCO  Tim  Marks,  Milroy 


Not  Just  Talkin’ 

The  Northwest  Duckhunters’  Associa- 
tion has  donated  money  for  waterfowl  nest- 
ing structures,  warm  season  grasses,  and  the 
hardware  to  maintain  these  worthwhile 
projects  here.  If  you  see  any  members  of 
this  fine  organization,  be  sure  to  thank 
them  for  their  generosity. 

— LMO  Pat  Anderson,  Titusville 

Not  This  One,  Don 

Susquehanna  — While  conducting  an 
investigation,  Deputy  Lew  Galloway  and  I 
drove  up  the  driveway  to  a remote  resi- 
dence only  to  be  greeted  by  two  huge  dogs. 
Because  Lew  is  a mailman  and  one  of  the 
dogs  was  staring  at  him  and  licking  his 
chops,  Lew  refused  to  get  out  of  the  ve- 
hicle. So,  with  quick  thinking  on  my  part, 
I slowly  exited  the  vehicle  and  offered  the 
dogs  a sandwich.  In  a short  time,  I had  them 
literally  eating  out  of  my  hand.  When  I 
glanced  back  at  Lew,  he  was  still  in  the 
vehicle  gulping  down  his  remaining  sand- 
wich. 

— WCO  Donald  Burchell,  New  Milford 


Unseasonable 

Bradford  — During  the  unusually 
warm  weather  we  experienced  in  January, 
I had  two  firsts  in  my  27  year  career  with 
the  Game  Commisison:  On  January  14  I 
observed  a frog  hopping  across  the  road, 
then,  on  January  19,  I set  a trap  for  a bear 
raiding  bee  hives. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 
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Need  Any  Noodles? 

Adams  — Shortly  after  reporting  to  my 
new  district,  WCO  Larry  Haynes  relayed 
information  that  an  individual  had  picked 
up  a roadkilled  hawk  or  owl  and  wanted  to 
have  it  mounted.  After  being  told  that  it’s 
against  the  law  for  private  citizens  to  have 
birds  of  prey  mounted,  the  person  indicated 
he  did  not  wish  to  surrender  the  bird.  We 
then  went  to  the  person’s  place  of  business 
and  asked  to  identify  the  animal.  Imagine 
our  surprise  when  we  found  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  a black  and  white,  spotted, 
roadkilled  chicken.  I told  him  he  didn’t 
need  a permit  to  have  this  particular  spe- 
cies mounted,  but  that  he  might  want  to 
consider  making  some  soup,  instead. 

— WCO  Richard  E.  Rarfer,  York  Springs 

Close 

McKean  — I was  resetting  some  live 
traps  at  a nuisance  beaver  dam  when  a 
youngster  asked,  “Are  they  those  koala  bear 
things?”  Either  he  meant  Conibear  or  I’ve 
been  attempting  to  trap  the  wrong  animal. 

— W CO  Len  Groshek,  Smethfort 

Stay  the  Course 

Lycoming  — Most  hunters  I checked 
indicated  they  weren’t  seeing  as  many  deer 
as  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s,  but  that  the  ones 
they  were  seeing  appeared  to  be  bigger.  We 
really  received  very  few  complaints.  I think 
most  sportsmen  realize  that  we  had  more 
deer  here  than  the  forests  can  support.  Al- 
though seeing  40  or  50  deer  a day  was  nice, 
it  wasn’t  nice  for  the  deer  or  the  habitat. 
Sure,  there  is  room  for  improving  our  deer 
management  program,  but  stepping  back- 
wards now,  when  we  are  finally  getting  deer 
numbers  where  they  should  be,  would  be  a 
terrible  mistake.  It’s  taken  close  to  20  years 
to  get  to  this  point  and  it  may  take  half  of 
that  for  much  of  the  more  devasted  habi- 
tat to  recover.  Think  about  what  you,  as  a 
hunter,  really  want  and  for  how  long  you 
want  it.  Providing  large  numbers  for  long 
periods  of  time  doesn’t  work. 

— WCO  Dan  Marks,  Montoursville 


Get  the  Red  Out 

Crawford  — In  watching  the  coyote/ 
red  fox  distribution  here,  I’ve  noticed  that 
in  areas  where  we  have  coyote,  there  seems 
to  be  very  few  reds,  and  the  reds  are  lo- 
cated where  there  are  few  coyote.  The  coy- 
ote do  become  the  dominate  predator  in 
this  relationship  and  tend  to  drive  the  red 
fox  out  of  their  area. 

— WCO  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 


Two  More  Chances 

Berks  — During  a slow  spell  on  a goose 
hunting  trip  with  Education  Specialist  Dan 
Lynch,  Dan  related  a story  that  helps  prove 
two  theories.  When  Dan  was  13  or  14  years 
old  he  decided  to  do  a little  trapping,  but 
every  time  he  set  his  traps  he  caught  the 
family  cat.  This  happened  not  once,  not 
twice,  but  seven  different  times.  The  two 
theories  this  proves  is  that  leg-hold  traps 
do  not  harm  or  maim  wildlife,  as  Dan’s  cat 
didn’t  even  get  a scratch,  and  that  cat’s  re- 
ally do  have  nine  lives. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Reading 
Smile 

JUNIATA  — As  a game  protector  and  a 
parent,  one  of  the  most  memorable  mo- 
ments during  hunting  season  is  to  see  the 
look  on  a young  hunter’s  face  after  he  takes 
his  first  deer.  Save  that  moment  by  carry- 
ing a small  camera.  Long  after  the  hunting 
season  is  over,  many  fond  memories  can 
be  rekindled  with  a single  photograph. 

— WCO  Dan  Clark,  Honey  Grove 
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Trapping  Success 

Potter  — This  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  I’ve  been  assigned  to  Potter  County, 
a sufficient  number  of  beaver  was  harvested 
by  trappers.  It’s  rewarding  to  see  this  re- 
source being  utilized  rather  than  wasted. 
With  continued  successful  management, 
we  should  be  able  to  enjoy  a healthy  popu- 
lations of  these  amazing  engineers  for  years 
to  come. 

- — W CO  Butch  Camp,  Ulysses 

Yea,  But 

Lancaster  — Manning  exhibits  at  sev- 
eral sport  shows  this  past  winter  I got  to 
meet  many  people,  most  of  whom  had  a 
question  or  comment  on  wildlife.  After  lis- 
tening to  one  individual  complain  about 
the  lack  of  deer  for  more  than  20  minutes, 
I asked  if  he  got  one.  He  proudly  replied 
that  he  had  taken  a 6-point  on  the  first 
day  of  rifle  season,  and  passed  up  three  oth- 
ers before  getting  that  one. 

— W CO  Thomas  R Grohol,  Elizabethtown 


Dauphin  — After  being  cited  for  enter- 
ing  a Propagation  area,  a man  offered 
Deputy  Troy  Lehman  the  usual  lame  ex- 
cuses. “I  didn’t  see  the  signs.  What’s  the 
big  deal!  What  are  we  hunting?”  and  so 
forth.  But  as  Troy  left  the  man  and  his  fam- 
ily he  overheard  the  young  girl  say  to  her 
father,  “I  told  you  this  wasn’t  a good  idea.” 
— WCO  Scott  Bills,  Halifax 


Caught  in  the  Act 

Pike  — After  several  futile  attempts  to 
free  his  beaver  trap  anchor  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a pond,  Deputy  Doug  Lutz  finally 
took  off  all  his  clothes  and  dove  into  the 
frigid  waters,  which  were  seven  feet  deep. 
After  freeing  his  trap  and  retrieving  his 
beaver,  he  began  to  dry  off  and  get  dressed. 
Before  he  was  able  to  get  his  clothes  on, 
however,  he  heard  bells  coming  up  the  trail 
toward  him.  Having  no  idea  what  it  could 
be,  he  hurriedly  pulled  up  his  pants  just  as 
a woman  walking  two  dogs  came  into  view. 
The  bells  were  on  the  dogs’  collars.  After 
the  looks  Doug  received  from  the  woman, 
however,  he’s  not  so  sure  he  got  dressed  in 
time. 

— WCO  Robert  Johnson,  Milford 

Be  Sure 

Venango  — - In  more  than  one  instance 
I’ve  issued  permits  to  people  who  want  to 
keep  roadkilled  deer  they’ve  picked  up, 
only  to  have  them  change  their  minds. 
They  then  call  and  expect  me  to  come  and 
remove  the  deer.  The  permit  that  they  are 
issued  states  that  the  permittee  is  to  prop- 
erly dispose  of  all  parts  that  are  not  edible. 
We  are  not  going  to  come  and  pickup  any 
deer  they  do  not  want.  Perhaps  they  should 
think  of  this  before  they  pickup  a deer. 
Their  not  thinking  may  have  deprived 
someone  who  would  use  a deer  from  get- 
ting one. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Seneca 

Congratulations,  Eric 

Last  summer  I had  the  privilege  of  as- 
sisting Eric  Pimm,  of  Harvey’s  Lake,  as  he 
undertook  an  Eagle  Scout  project.  A mem- 
ber of  Troop  693,  Eric  developed,  con- 
structed and  erected  a wooden  trail-head 
map  and  stand  and  several  directional  trail 
markers  on  the  Joe  Gmiter  Hiking  Trails. 
The  beautiful  and  informative  wooden 
signs  will  be  an  asset  to  the  many  hunters 
and  nonhunters  alike  who  use  these  trails. 

— LMO  Eugene  Weiner,  Jr.,  Cambra 
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Right  About  That,  Guys 

I was  patroling  in  Black  Valley  one 
night,  parked  next  to  a field  with  a nice 
buck  in  it.  As  a car  drove  slowly  by  spot- 
lighting, I watched  as  the  buck  ran  into 
the  woods.  I got  out  of  my  car  to  speak  to 
the  people  in  the  vehicle,  and  when  I men- 
tioned the  nice  buck  they  all  laughed  and 
said,  “You  can’t  fool  us,  Dave,  we  know  a 
decoy  when  we  see  one!” 

— LMO  Dave  Koprenhaver,  Everett 

Still  Here 

Elk  — For  months  people  were  asking 
if  I was  really  transferring  to  a different  dis- 
trict. I then  readily  explained  that  any  no- 
tion of  me  moving  was  only  a rumor  started 
by  a few  wishful  thinkers.  Those  rumors  did 
get  several  people  into  trouble  when  they 
thought  they  had  a free  run  of  the  game 
lands,  with  their  ATVs,  or  that  they  could 
take  deer  out  of  season.  On  several  occa- 
sions when  we  apprehended  violators  they 
would  state,  “We  heard  that  you  were  trans- 
ferred.” There  are  two  things  that  can  he 
learned  from  those  mistakes:  One,  just  the 
knowledge  of  law  enforcement  in  an  area 
prevents  some  violations.  The  other,  don’t 
base  decisions  on  rumors,  it  can  get  quite 
costly. 

■ — WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway 


Better  ‘n  Nothin 

HUNTINGDON  — Last  year’s  grouse  sea- 
son wasn’t  one  of  the  best.  Even  my  dogs 
were  disappointed.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  one  of  my  younger  dogs,  Echo,  de- 
cided to  take  matters  in  her  own  paws.  As 
I came  over  the  crest  of  a hill  1 saw  her  on 
point.  She  then  broke  and  grabbed  some- 
thing on  the  ground.  Thinking  it  was  a 
wounded  bird  I was  happy,  But  then  I real- 
ized she  was  retrieving  a live  skunk.  About 
three  hours  and  the  same  number  of  baths 
later,  she  was  ready  to  spend  the  next  few 
nights  in  the  garage. 

— WCO  Phil  Lukish,  Alexandria 


Stick  With  Deer,  Will  Ya? 

Lycoming  — TheTiadaghton 
Sportsmens  Club  found  hunters  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  3-D  bear  target. 
Unfortunately,  the  successful  shoots  didn’t 
last  long  because  a real  bear  carried  sev- 
eral targets  away,  including  the  head  from 
the  3-D  bear  target. 

— WCO  Ron  Stout,  Jersey  Shore 

Popular  Hangouts 

Mercer/Venango  — Winter  bird  feed- 
ers provide  many  hours  of  entertainment, 
and  it’s  always  interesting  to  hear  about  the 
many  kinds  of  critters  that  visit  feeders. 
The  list  begins  with  squirrels,  raccoons, 
opossums,  pheasants,  wild  ducks,  wild 
geese,  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  flying  squirrels, 
deer,  black  bear,  doves,  and  of  course,  win- 
ter birds! 

— WCO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Outstanding  Return 

Wayne  — I know  one  outdoorsman 
who  appreciates  the  bargain  our  hunting 
license  fees  are.  He  and  his  wife  spent  about 
$60  in  licenses.  And  while  he  didn’t  have 
a real  good  year  trapping,  the  few  beaver 
and  other  furs  more  than  covered  the  costs 
of  all  their  licenses.  As  a bonus,  so  to  speak, 
he  and  his  wife  each  harvested  two  deer, 
and  he  flushed  enough  grouse  and  pheas- 
ants to  keep  his  young  bird  dog  enthused. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale 
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Conservation  News 


Elk  Herd  Growing, 
Range  Expanding 

The  1 995  elk  survey  indicates  the  herd  now 
numbers  254  animals  and  that  the  animals  have 
spread  into  new  areas. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  elk  herd  has 
grown  to  more  than  250  animals, 
the  highest  it’s  been  at  any  time  this 
century,  and  it’s  also  continuing  to 
expand  its  range  south  and  east  of  where 
the  animals  have  been  concentrated 
for  at  least  the  last  several  decades. 

As  a result  of  the  annual  elk  survey, 
conducted  February  8 and  9,  the  elk 
population  is  estimated  to  number  254 
animals,  an  increase  of  30  over  the 
previous  year’s  estimate.  Just  20  years 
ago  the  state’s  elk  herd,  found  in  Elk 
and  Cameron  counties,  numbered  as 
few  as  38  animals.  The  population 
climbed  to  100  elk  in  1979  and  has 
shown  steady  growth  since  1988. 

A new  census  technique  has  been 
used  for  the  past  few  years.  Rather  than 
try  to  account  for  every  animal  during 
the  survey,  we  now  use  an  estimating 
technique  based  on  the  number  of 
marked  animals  in  the  herd.  The  num- 
ber of  radio-collared  elk  is  known.  The 
population  estimate  is  derived  by  com- 
paring the  number  of  radio-collared  elk 
seen  during  the  survey  with  the  total 
number  of  elk  seen.  We  then  assume 
that  the  proportion  of  marked  animals 
we  see  is  the  same  as  the  proportion  of 
the  entire  herd,  and  then  adjust  our 
count  accordingly. 

We  know  the  count  of  143  cows 
includes  a number  of  calves.  Some 


pretty  rough  weather  conditions  dur- 
ing the  survey  made  it  impossible  to 
fly  at  low  altitudes  where  animals 
could  be  differentiated  more  precisely. 
We  know  from  research  that  on  an 
annual  basis,  60  to  65  percent  of  the 
adult  females  (those  2 ’/2  and  older) 
produce  calves.  This  also  indicates  the 
actual  number  of  calves  is  probably 
higher  that  what  our  estimate  indi- 
cates. 

Over  the  past  year,  1 8 elk  are  known 
to  have  died.  Four  females  were  killed 
illegally.  Three  animals,  one  male  and 
two  females,  died  of  accidental  causes. 
Three  spike  bulls  were  lost  to 
brainworm.  Two  cows  died  giving 
birth.  One  spike  bull  was  shot  for  crop 
damage  and  one  cow  was  hit  by  a train. 
One  newborn  female  calf  drowned  in 
the  Bennett  Branch  along  Route  555. 
One  newborn  female  died  of  an  inter- 
nal infection,  and  two  young  calves 
died  of  unknown  causes. 

During  the  survey  92  percent  of  the 
elk  sighted  were  located  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  range,  where  the  better 
wintering  habitat  exists.  This  is  the 
same  distribution  found  in  in  the  last 
several  years,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
result  of  our  habitat  management  prac- 
tices designed  to  attract  elk  away  from 
the  agricultural  areas  in  the  northern 
part  of  their  range.  This  is  the  first 
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Table  1.  1995  Elk  Survey  results  based  on  mark- 
resighting population  estimate. 

Number 


Sex  and  Age 

verified' 

Estimated 

Percent 

Branched-antlered  bulls  40 

46 

18 

Spike  Bulls 

23 

26 

10 

Adult  Cows 

124 

143 

56 

Calves 

34 

39 

16 

Totals 

221 

254 

100 

'Elk  actually  observed  during  the  survey 


winter  elk  were  docu- 
mented as  wintering  in 
the  Quehanna  Wilder- 
ness area,  which  is  a half 
dozen  or  more  miles  south 
of  the  primary  elk  range. 

The  Game  Comm- 
ission’s elk  management 
plan  is  designed  to  main- 
tain a self-sustaining  herd 
on  state  game  and  forest 
lands.  The  goal  is  to  mini- 
mize impacts  on  private 
properties.  Deterrent  fencing  is  used 
where  possible  to  reduce  conflicts  in 
agricultural  areas.  Considerable  habi- 
tat improvement  on  public  lands  has 
been  carried  out  south  and  east  of 
St . Marys  in  an  effort  to  move  elk  away 
from  agricultural  areas. 

“We’ve  seen  continued  expansion 
of  the  primary  elk  range  in  the  past 
few  years,”  said  Cogan.  “For  a number 
of  years  the  primary  range  included 
about  225-square-miles. 

“The  survey  indicated  elk  were 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
range,”  continued  Cogan.  “W e’ve  now 
documented  a number  of  elk  winter- 
ing in  the  Quehanna  Wild  Area.  Re- 
definition of  the  primary  range  has  elk 
in  areas  they  hadn’t  occupied  for  40  or 
50  years.  The  movement  into  the 
Quehanna  area  includes  a few  ani- 


mals in  Clearfield  County.  Those  elk 
moved  from  the  Mason  Hill  and  Houston 
Hill  areas  of  Cameron  and  Elk  counties.” 

Elk  currently  roaming  Pennsylvania’s 
northcentral  mountains  are  descendants 
of  24  released  in  Cameron  County  in  1 9 1 5 
and  10  released  in  Elk  County  between 
1924  and  1926.  A total  of  177  elk  were 
released  in  seven  counties  of  the  state 
from  1913  to  1926.  Most  came  from 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

As  in  past  years,  the  annual  elk  survey 
is  a cooperative  effort  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission, Bureaus  of  Parks  and  Forestry, 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Aviation,  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  survey  is  carried 
out  using  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  helicop- 
ters. The  operation  is  based  at  the 
Stackpole  Corporation  hanger  at  St.  Marys 
Airport. 


1994  Hunting  Accident  Report 


HUNTERS  ENJOYED  a safe  year  in 
1994,  and  can  take  pride  in  that  a 
review  of  last  year’s  accidents  shows 
no  major  problems  or  trends.  Most 
notable,  perhaps,  is  that  the  number 
of  grouse  hunting  accidents  is  up,  but 
that  is  probably  due  to  just  to  the 
random  nature  in  accidents. 

Overall,  the  total  of  103  accidents  is 
up  from  last  year’s  total  of  85,  but 
1993  was  an  exceptionally  safe  year, 


the  best  ever  based  on  the  accident  rate  per 
100,000  hunters.  The  1994  results  were 
closer  to  average.  The  leading  accident 
cause  was  “victim  in  line  of  fire,”  with  33 
occurrences.  The  majority  of  these  acci- 
dents involved  shooters  swinging  on  mov- 
ing small  game  targets,  one  was  a deer 
hunting  fatality. 

The  highest  number  of  accidents  — 28, 
continued  on  page40 
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1994  Hunting  Accident  Report 


Accident  Summary 
Fatal 

♦ Self-Inflicted 

1 

♦ Inflicted  by  others 

Non-Fatal 

3 

♦ Self-Inflicted 

30 

♦ Inflicted  by  others 

69 

Total 

103 

Rate  per  100,000  hunters 

♦ Fatal: 

0.36 

♦ Nonfatal 

8.90 

Total 

9.26 

Sporting  Arm  Used 


F 

NF 

T 

Shotgun 

2 

67 

69 

Rifle 

2 

28 

30 

Muzzleloader 

0 

0 

0 

Revolver 

0 

2 

2 

Bow 

0 

2 

2 

Species 

Hunted 

£ 

NF 

I 

Deer 

♦ Regular  Season 

3 

25 

28 

♦ Archery 

0 

2 

2 

Bear 

0 

1 

1 

Turkey 

♦ Spring 

1 

8 

9 

♦ Fall 

0 

7 

7 

Pheasant 

0 

8 

8 

Squirrel 

0 

14 

14 

Rabbit 

0 

15 

15 

Grouse 

0 

11 

11 

Woodchuck 

0 

1 

1 

Dove 

0 

1 

1 

Beaver 

0 

1 

1 

Duck 

0 

3 

3 

Goose 

0 

2 

2 

Ages  of  Persons 

Inflicitng  Injury 

F 

NF 

T 

1 2 to  1 5 

0 

14 

14 

1 6 to  20 

0 

18 

18 

21  to  50 

3 

43 

46 

Over  50 

1 

10 

11 

Not  Reported 

0 

14 

14 

Weather  Conditions 


F 

NF 

T 

Clear 

4 

74 

78 

Overcast 

0 

16 

16 

Fog 

0 

3 

3 

Rain 

0 

6 

6 

Light  Conditions 

F 

NF 

T 

Dawn 

0 

8 

8 

Daylight 

2 

90 

92 

Dusk 

2 

0 

2 

Dark 

0 

1 

1 

Mistaken  for  Game  (species  hunted) 

F 

NF 

T 

Deer 

0 

1 

1 

Turkey 

♦ Spring 

1 

5 

6 

♦ Fall 

0 

4 

4 

Squirrel 

0 

3 

3 

Mistaken  for  Game  Distances  (feet) 

F 

NF 

T 

0 to  25 

0 

0 

0 

26  to  75 

1 

2 

3 

76  to  1 50 

0 

5 

5 

151  to  300 

0 

6 

6 

Over  300 

0 

0 

0 

Cause  of  Accident 

F 

NF 

I 

Sporting  arm 

dangerous 

position 

0 

5 

5 

Accidental 

discharge 

2 

14 

16 

Ricochet 

0 

13 

13 

Stray  shot 

0 

8 

8 

Line  of  fire 

1 

32 

33 

Slipped  or  fell 

0 

6 

6 

Dropped  sporting  arm 

0 

4 

4 

Mistaken  for 

game 

1 

13 

14 

Defective  sporting  arm 

0 

4 

4 

Place  of  Accident 

F 

NF 

T 

Field 

1 

18 

19 

Woodland 

2 

69 

71 

Marsh/Bog 

0 

5 

5 

Open  Water 

0 

3 

3 

Road  or  Highway 

1 

3 

4 

Vehicle 

0 

1 

1 
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continued  from  page  38 

with  three  fatalities  — took  place  dur- 
ing the  regular  firearms  deer  seasons. 
Over  half  of  these  accidents,  17,  were 
self-inflicted.  In  only  one  non-fatal  deer 
hunting  accident  was  the  victim  mis- 
taken for  a deer. 

Compared  to  the  previous  hunting 
seasons,  when  an  average  of  four  acci- 
dents occurred  during  grouse  season,  in 
1994,  there  were  11,  all  non-fatal.  This 
was  the  greatest  accident  increase  among 
species  hunted.  Over  half  of  those,  six, 
was  a line-of-fire  accident. 

Again  this  year,  weather  and  light 
conditions  were  not  significant  contrib- 
uting factors  to  hunting  accidents. 
Ninety-two  accidents  occurred  during 
the  daylight  and  78  in  clear  weather. 

The  place  where  most  accidents  oc- 
curred, 71,  was  in  a woods.  Two  of  those 
resulted  in  fatalities. 

In  1994  there  were  16  turkey  hunting 
accidents,  nine  in  the  spring  and  seven 
in  the  fall.  In  each  of  these  the  offender 
was  using  a shotgun.  Ten  victims  were 
mistaken  for  turkeys,  and  of  these,  eight, 
including  the  fatality  victim,  were  not 
displaying  fluorescent  orange. 

Fourteen  hunters  were  mis-identified 
as  game  animals  by  shooters.  In  addition 
to  the  10  persons  mistaken  for  turkey, 
three  were  mistaken  for  squirrels,  includ- 
ing a fully  camouflaged  archery  deer 
hunter  in  a tree  stand.  A person  hunting 
antlerless  deer  in  a special  regulations 
area  mistook  the  brown  coveralls  of  a 


late  season  rabbit  hunter  for  a doe. 
Although  the  victim  was  wearing  the 
required  amount  of  safety  color,  it  was 
not  visible  to  the  shooter.  Most  of- 
fenders were  experienced  hunters;  only 
1 3 of  the  103  had  hunted  for  less  than 
two  years. 

There  were  two  archery  deer  hunt- 
ing accidents  recorded.  One  was  a self- 
inflicted  injury  which  occurred  when 
a hunter  tripped  and  fell  on  his  knocked 
arrow.  The  other  occurred  when  a 
person  shot  at  a deer  and  his  arrow 
ricocheted  off  of  a tree  trunk  and  struck 
his  hunting  partner  in  the  leg. 

The  sporting  arm  used  in  a majority 
of  accidents  (69),  including  two  fatali- 
ties, was  a shotgun.  This  has  been  the 
case  for  at  least  the  past  several  de- 
cades. 

Two  victims  were  nonhunters,  but 
both  were  accompanying  hunters  when 
the  accidents  occurred. 

Two  self-inflicted  revolver  acci- 
dents took  place.  One  hunter  was  pur- 
suing a deer  with  his  revolver  cocked 
and  accidentally  pulled  the  trigger, 
shooting  himself  in  his  big  toe. The 
other  occurred  when  a beaver  trapper’s 
revolver  discharged  causing  injury  to 
his  foot.  There  were  no  muzzleloader 
accidents  recorded. 

As  is  always  the  case,  a large  major- 
ity, if  not  all,  of  these  accidental 
shootings  were  preventable.  Had  a little 
more  care  and  thought  been  given  by 
the  shooter  these  103  accidents  would 
not  have  occurred. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 
Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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History  Alive  tour  schedule 

LIVING  HISTORY  interpreter  Rich  Pawling’s  presentation  of  100  years  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  is  touring  the  state.  All  shows  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  (unless  otherwise 
noted).  For  more  information,  call  the  Game  Commission  region  office  in  your  area. 


APRIL  (all  April  shows  begin  at  7 p.m.) 

10  - Coudersport,  Coudersport  High 

1 1 - Wellsboro,  Wellsboro  High 

12  - S.  Williamsport,  S.  Williamsport  High 

13  - Jersey  Shore,  Jersey  Shore  Jr.  High 

18  - Clearfield,  Clearfield  Middle 

19  — Lock  Haven,  Lock  Haven  High 

20  — Bellefonte,  Bellefonte  Middle 

24  - Emporium,  Emporium  High 

25  - St.  Marys,  St.  Marys  Sr.  High 

26  — Smethport,  Smethport  High 

27  - DuBois,  DuBois  Sr.  High 

28  - Mifflinburg,  Mifflinburg  Sr.  High 


MAY 

1 — Butler,  Butler  Jr.  High 

2 — Greenville,  Reynolds  High 

3 - Strattanville,  Clarion/Limestone  Area  High 

4 — Wattsburg,  Seneca  High 

5 — Titusville,  Titusville  Area  Jr.  High 

8 — New  Castle,  George  Wash.  Intermediate 

9 — Warren,  Beaty  Middle 

10  — Franklin,  Franklin  Middle 

1 1 — Brockway,  Brockway  Area  Jr. /Sr. 

15  — Grove  City,  Grove  City  Sr.  High 

16  — Meadville,  Meadville  Sr.  High 

17  — Marienville,  East  Forest 

22  — Slippery  Rock,  Slippery  Rock  Area  High 

23  — Knox,  Keystone  High 

24  — Corry,  Corry  Area  Jr./Sr.  High 

25  — Tidioute,  Tidioute 


Planting  for  Wildlife  Sales 


Want  to  provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  around 
your  home  or  property  / If  so,  take  advantage  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  “Planting  for  Wildlife”  sales  this 
month.  And  be  sure  to  check  out  our  bluebird  box 
kits;  they’ve  proven  to  be  extremely  popular. 


SEED  MIX  packets  for  planting  and 
bundles  of  tree  seedlings  are  being  sold 
at  locations  across  the  state  this  month. 
The  seed  mix  packet,  which  sells  for 
$3,  is  a 10-pound  bag  of  buckwheat, 
sorghum,  millet  and  dwarf  sunflower. 
This  specially  formulated  blend  is  ideal 
for  those  who  want  to  provide  food  and 
herbaceous  cover  for  wildlife. 

The  seedling  packet  contains  20 
seedlings  grown  at  the  agency’s  Howard 
Nursery.  Included  are  three  each  of 
white  pine,  American  bittersweet, 
callery  pear,  Washington  hawthorn, 


blue  spruce  and  five  mugo  pine.  Seed- 
ling packets  sell  for  only  $2. 

Directions  for  planting  and  caring 
for  food  plots,  trees  and  shrubs  are 
included  with  each  packet. 

And  finally,  for  only  the  second 
year,  bluebird  nestbox  kits  are  avail- 
able. This  $4  kit  includes  precut  lum- 
ber ready  to  be  made  into  a bluebird 
nest  box. 

The  following  listing  of  sale  loca- 
tions, dates  and  times  was  available  at 
press  time.  Watch  local  newspapers 
for  possible  additonal  sales. 
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Northwest 

Butler  — Clearview  Mall,  Butler,  April  21,6  p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  22,  noon  to  9 
p.m.,  and  April  23,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Crawford  — Pymatuning  visitors  center, 
Linesville,  April  23  - 29,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Cambridge  Springs,  Youth  Activity 
Center,  April  22,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.;  Lawrence  — Mohawk  Elementary  School, 
Bessemer,  April  21,9  a.m.  to  noon;  Venango  — Northwest  Region  Office,  Frankhn, 
April  24  to  28,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  Warren  — Warren  Mall,  Warren,  April  22,  10 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.  and  April  23,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Jefferson  — Northfork  Center, 
Brookville,  April  22,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Southwest 

Allegheny  — North  Park  Boat  House,  North  Park,  April  15,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.; 
Beaver  — Beaver  Valley  Mall,  Monaca,  April  21,  10  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.,  April  22,  9 
a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.,  and  April  23,  1 1 a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Westmoreland  — Southwest 
Region  Office,  Ligonier,  April  22,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  April  23,  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Northcentral 

Centre  — Scotia  Range,  State  College,  April  11-14,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.; 

Lycoming  — Northcentral  Region  Office,  Jersey  Shore,  April  22,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.; 
Lycoming  Mall,  Muncy,  April  22,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

Southcentral 

Blair  — Logan  Valley  Mall,  Altoona,  April  22,  10  a.m.  to  sell  out;  Franklin  — 
Wesley  United  Methodist  Church,  Mont  Alto,  and  U.S.  Post  Office,  South  Moun- 
tain, April  22;  Huntingdon  — Southcentral  Region  Office,  Huntingdon,  April  21,8 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m,  and  April  22,  8 a.m.  to  noon  ( or  sell  out);  Perry  — Shermansdale 
Fire  Company,  Rt.  34,  10  miles  north  of  Carlisle,  April  15  &.  22. 

Northeast 

Bradford  — Troy,  April  21,9  a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  Canton,  April  21,  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.; 
Luzerne  — Susquehanna  Riverlands,  Rt.  11,  Berwick,  April  29,  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Northeast  Region  Office,  Dallas,  April  21,8  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Monroe  — Stroud  Mall, 
Stroudsburg,  April  28  and  29,  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Sullivan  — Monument,  Main  St. 
Dushore,  April  23,  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  and  Susquehanna  — Hallstead  Plaza,  April  29 
and  30,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Southeast 

Berks  — Southeast  Region  Office,  Reading,  April  10  to  14,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Bucks  — SGL  196,  Sellersville,  April  22,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  Chester  — Great  Valley 
Nature  Center,  Devault,  April  10  to  23,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Dauphin  — PGC  head- 
quarters, Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  April  17  to  21,  8:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  Mummert’s 
Texaco,  Derry  St.,  Harrisburg,  April  21  and  22,  8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Boscov’s,  Colonial 
Park  Mall,  April  21  & 22,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and  April  23,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 

Lancaster  — Middle  Creek  Visitors  Center,  Kleinfeltersville,  April  21  and  22,  8 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  and  April  23,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Lehigh  — SGL  205,  New  Tripoli,  April  15,  9 
a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  Wild  Birds  Unlimited,  4235  Tilghman  St.,  and  Village  West  Shopping 
Center,  Allentown,  April  10  to  23;  Montgomery  — - Eastern  Game  Farm,  345  Game 
Farm  Rd.,  Schwenksville,  April  22,  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m.;  and  Northhampton  — Palmer 
Park  Mall,  April  12  to  15,  mall  hours. 
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Middle  Creek  activities 

MIDDLE  CREEK  visitors  center  is  Creek  will  be  held  April  21-23.  Times 
located  near  Kleinfeltersville,  on  the  are  8 a.m.  to  4 p m.  Friday  and  Satur- 
Lancaster/Lebanon  County  line.  Lee-  day,  and  noon  to  5 p.m.  on 

tures  are  free  and  be-  ^ Sun^ay . 

gin  at  7:30  p.m.  un-  Barry  Warner, 

less  otherwise  noted.  / Northeast  Region  Director, 

Richard  Warren  of  will  present  his  “Mountain  Men  and 

the  Muhlenberg  Botani-  Indian  Lore”  program  on  May  3-4- 

cal  Society  will  cover  local  wildflow-  Naturalist  Rick  Mikula  will  present 
ers  in  a seminar  on  April  19-20.  “Hidden  World  of  the  Butterfly”  on 

The  annual  seedling  sale  at  Middle  May  17-18. 


ANF  changes  reservation  system 


THE  ALLEGHENY  National  Forest, 
and  the  rest  of  the  national  forest 
system  as  well,  has  changed  the  system 
whereby  people  can  reserve  camping 
spots.  Now  campers  may  make  reser- 
vations as  many  as  180  days  in  ad- 
vance, or  as  few  as  seven  days. 

To  make  reservations  through  the 
new  National  Reservation  System,  call 
(800)  280-CAMP.  People  with  hear- 
ing disabilities  may  call  the  TTY  line, 
(800)  879-4496.  The  FAX  number  is 
(301)  722-9802. 

Some  campground  units  may  not 
be  reserved  and  are  available  on  a first- 


come,  first-served  basis. 

Visitors  making  weekend  reserva- 
tions must  take  the  site  for  both  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights;  on  holiday  week- 
ends, campers  must  reserve  the  entire 
weekend  — Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day nights. 

Seasonal  rates  at  ANF  are  un- 
changed from  last  year  and  range  from 
$6  to  $13;  fees  (and  services)  are  re- 
duced in  the  off-season. 

Reservations  are  required  for  group 
sites.  The  minimum,  non-refundable 
group  fee  of  $30  for  the  first  night  must 
be  paid  in  advance. 


GOVERN  OR  T ora  Ridge  chats  with  W CO  Steve 
Kleiner,  Blair  County,  with  WCO  Larry  Haynes, 
Adams  County  looking  on,  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  booth  at  the  Eastern  Sports  and 
Outdoor  Show  in  Harrisburg.  This  year’s  Game 
Commission  exhibit  features  the  agency’s  100th 
Anniversary.  A blend  of  vintage  and  modem 
photographs  illustrate  how  the  agency  has  grown 
over  the  years.  Look  for  similar  exhibits  at  county 
fairs,  mall  displays  and  other  special  occasions 
throughout  the  year. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Outdoor  Wildlife  Learning 

By  Bill  Einsig 


Plan  Now  for  Winter 
Feeders 


Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

Last  January,  my  students  and  1 started  a 
feeding  station  for  birds  around  our  school.  It 
was  somewhat  frustrating  because  few  birds 
came  to  our  feeder.  What  can  we  do  to  attract 
more  birds  next  winter 1 J.B.,  York 

Dear  J.B., 

Bird  feeders  offer  exciting  opportunities 
for  students  to  observe  a variety  of  bird 
species  and  to  study  bird  behavior.  How- 
ever,  problems  such  as  yours  are  not  un- 
usual. I’ve  helped  quite  a few  teachers  es- 
tablish winter  feeding  stations,  many  of 
them  had  the  same  results  you  had  this 
year.  Fortunately,  there  are  several  things 
you  can  do  to  ensure  a better  experience. 

First,  start  planning  your  feeding  area 
right  now.  Too  many  teachers  wait  until 
the  fall.  You  might  decide  to  make  changes 
that  require  approval  of  your  administra- 
tor, and  you  might  have  to  purchase  and 
plant  shrubs  to  make  your  feeding  area 
more  attractive  to  birds.  Start  planning 
now,  so  you  can  begin  using  the  feeding 
area  with  the  start  of  school.  Consider 
these  basic  factors  in  your  plan: 

1.  Is  Your  Schoolyard  Good  Bird  Habi- 
tat? 

Birds  prefer  areas  with  diverse  types  and 
sizes  of  shrubs  and  trees.  They  need  nest- 
ing, resting  and  protective  cover.  They  also 
prefer  areas  offering  a variety  of  natural 
foods,  such  as  fruiting  shrubs  and  nut  trees. 
You  probably  won’t  be  able  to  plant  many 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  a few  in  a small  area 
around  the  feeding  station  will  make  the 


birds  feel  safe. 

Many  schoolyards  are  rather  barren.  For 
some  reason  I’ve  yet  to  discover,  schools 
seem  to  prefer  spending  large  amounts  of 
money  on  maintaining  acres  of  mowed 
lawn,  which  requires  expensive  mowing 
equipment  and  hours  of  mowing  time  each 
year.  Usually,  naturalized  areas,  which 
would  actually  attract  birds  and  other  wild- 
life to  the  school,  are  all  too  often  removed. 
As  a result,  teachers  who  place  feeders 
outside  their  classroom  windows,  must  en- 
tice birds  to  travel  hundreds  of  feet  from 
the  nearest  protective  cover. 

Your  first  step  may  be  to  plan  a 
schoolyard  habitat  improvement  project. 
This  could  be  an  extensive  plan,  one  that 
may  take  several  years  to  complete,  with 
trees  and  shrubs  purchased,  or  donated  by 
the  school,  local  businesses  or  sportsmen’s 
clubs. 

Many  publications  provide  good  advice 
on  the  species  of  shrubs  appropriate  for 
your  area.  Look  for  native  species,  if  pos- 
sible, that  will  provide  both  food  and  cover. 
With  careful  planning,  you  can  select  a 
variety  of  shrubs  that  will  provide  food 
during  the  summer,  fall  and  winter  months. 

An  extensive  planting  program  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  though.  Just  a few 
shrubs  in  the  area  around  your  feeders  is  a 
big  help.  A small  area  outside  a convenient 
window  can  be  fine,  and  the  shrubs  might 
be  wild  transplants  of  honeysuckle  or  au- 
tumn olive  from  other  areas  of  the  school 
property. 

2.  Choose  Your  Viewing  Area. 
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In  many  schools,  a feeding  station  right 
outside  the  classroom  windows  might  seem 
to  be  the  best  idea,  but  such  an  arrange- 
ment  may  limit  opportunities  for  all  stu- 
dents to  share  the  area  as  a learning  activ- 
ity. Administrators,  and  parent-teacher 
groups,  might  be  more  willing  to  help  de- 
velop a school  feeding  area  if  all  students 
have  equal  access.  Consider  putting  view- 
ing areas  near  the  lobby  or  school  library. 
Some  schools  have  large  windows  or  court- 
yards along  common  halls  where  any  class 
could  visit  without  disturbing  other  classes. 

Human  traffic  near  the  feeding  area  will 
scare  many  birds,  and  could  keep  some 
species  from  visiting  the  area  at  all.  Con- 
sider the  routes  visitors  take  as  they  park, 
enter  and  leave  the  building.  Avoid  areas 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  students  headed 
for  recess  on  the  playground.  If  you  plan  to 
hang  a hummingbird  feeder,  be  advised 
that  they  often  attracts  sugar-loving  bees. 
Therefore,  the  feeder  should  be  located  in 
an  area  where  students,  particularly  those 
with  bee  sting  allergies,  are  not  forced  to 
travel  through. 

Also,  consider  the  mess  of  bird  drop- 
pings and  waste  seed  that  usually  litters  the 
ground  around  feeders.  Be  certain  every- 
one expects  this  mess,  and  locate  the  feed- 
ers where  it  will  not  be  objectionable. 

Finally,  choose  a location  that  provides 
easy  access  for  students  who  maintain  feed- 
ers. They  should  not  have  to  walk  very  far 
around  the  building,  particularly  when  wind 
chills  drop  during  mid-winter,  and  no  one 
will  want  to  shovel  a path  through  deep 
snow  in  order  to  feed  the  birds. 

3.  Use  the  Right  Food. 

The  kinds  of  food  you  supply  deter- 
mines the  variety  of  species  you  are  likely 
to  attract.  Each  species  has  food  prefer- 
ences and  is  attracted  to  feeding  areas  that 
offer  the  foods  they  like  best.  Feeders  with 
limited  food  varieties  are  likely  to  attract 
fewer  kinds  of  birds. 

There  are  four  food  groups  you  should 
consider:  seeds,  fruit,  suet  and  nectar.  There 


are  many  kinds  of  seeds  and  seed  mixtures 
available.  Sunflower  and  white  millet  are 
preferred  foods  of  many  seed-eating  birds, 
while  cereal  grains,  such  as  wheat  and  milo, 
rank  low.  However,  many  inexpensive  seed 
mixtures  contain  a high  percentage  of  the 
less  preferred  seed.  Most  is  thrown  out  of 
the  feeder  to  waste  on  the  ground  as  birds 
search  for  what  they  like.  Actually,  more 
expensive  mixtures  attract  more  birds,  feed 
more  birds  and  result  in  less  waste,  which 
makes  them  more  economical. 

Suet  is  simply  beef  fat,  available  at  prob- 
ably any  grocery  store  meat  department.  It 
can  be  hung  on  the  feeder  as  a strip  of  raw 
fat,  or  it  can  be  cooked  and  mixed  with  seed 
and  formed  into  convenient  cakes.  Wood- 
peckers, nuthatches  and  chickadees  will 
relish  the  suet  you  provide  for  them.  Fruit- 
eaters  such  as  catbirds,  waxwings  and  many 
others  will  be  attracted  to  oranges,  apples, 
bananas  and  other  fruits.  Experiment  a bit 
to  see  which  species  prefer  what  fruit  types. 

Finally,  the  ruby-throated  humming- 
bird is  our  primary  nectar  feeder.  A solu- 
tion of  sugar  water  (1/4  cup  sugar  to  1 cup 
boiling  water) , will  entice  these  little  hum- 
mers, and  will  certainly  cause  excitement 
in  your  class  if  you’re  fortunate  enough  to 
attract  one. 

Many  birders  add  red  food  coloring  to 
the  liquid  in  an  attempt  to  draw  in  hum- 
mingbirds. Others,  however,  simply  place 
red  somewhere  nearby.  Why  not  experi- 
ment? Does  a red  feeder  actually  attract 
more  hummingbirds  than,  say,  a blue  one? 

You  should  also  provide  grit  for  your 
visiting  birds.  Small  supplies  of  sandy  gravel 
are  held  in  the  birds  crop  to  grind  the  seeds 
into  digestible  bits.  During  the  winter  when 
snow  covers  much  of  the  around,  grit  can 
be  hard  to  find. 

4.  Consider  Water 

A supply  of  fresh  water  can  be  as  impor- 
tant as  the  food  you  supply.  During  warmer 
seasons,  a birdbath  will  be  a busy  spot.  In 
winter,  water  you  provide  may  be  the  only 
liquid  water  on  the  school  campus. 
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Fun  Game  Answers:  4,  6,  5,  2,  3,  1 


The  First  Feeder 

You  can  begin  feeding  any  time.  Don’t 
wait  until  winter  sets  in,  however,  because 
many  birds  may  have  already  become  ac- 
customed  to  feeding  at  other  food  sources. 
September  is  a good  time  to  start  feeding. 
It’s  the  start  of  school,  and  the  station  can 
be  used  as  a learning  station  throughout 
the  school  year.  In  May,  students  can  help 
empty,  clean  and  store  the  feeders. 

Water  and  sunflower  seeds,  in  a good 
habitat  consisting  of  protective  shrubs,  will 
be  almost  irresistible  to  nearby  birds.  At- 
tach a few  pieces  of  shiny  aluminum  foil  to 
the  feeders  to  attract  the  birds’  attention. 
After  that,  the  activity  of  a few  birds  will 
draw  in  many  more. 

Watch  and  Learn 

Certainly,  most  students  will  love  to 
simply  watch  the  antics  of  the  birds  while 
they  feed.  Eventually,  though,  you  can  use 
that  interest  to  lead  students  into  other 
learning  experiences.  Here  are  just  a few  to 
try: 

1.  What  species  visit  your  feeder? 

Using  any  of  the  popualr  field  guides  or 
even  Game  Commission  posters,  have  stu- 
dents identify  visiting  birds.  Ask  students 
to  look  at  each  bird  carefully,  and  take 
notes  on  their  observations.  Look  at  bills, 
feet  and  wings.  Can  you  distinguish  be- 
tween males  and  females  ? How  ? Do  certain 
color  patterns  seem  to  change  throughout 
the  school  year?  Do  certain  birds  have 
characteristic  feeding  styles?  Do  some  feed 
on  the  ground?  Are  some  more  likely  than 
others  to  hang  upside  down  or  to  move  in 
a certain  pattern  ? Help  your  students  learn 
to  be  good  observers. 

2.  What  does  each  species  eat? 

If  you  provide  seed  types  in  separate 
containers,  you  can  study  the  food  prefer- 


ences of  each  species.  What  species  eat  the 
sunflower  seed  most?  Which  visits  the 
thistle  tube?  Which  pecks  at  the  suet? 

3.  When  do  various  species  feed? 

Are  some  species  afternoon  feeders, 
while  others  feed  early  in  the  morning?  Do 
some  visit  every  day,  while  others  are  only 
occasional  visitors?  Why  is  that?  Do  some 
birds  arrive  in  groups,  while  others  appear 
to  be  solitary? 

4.  How  much  food  do  these  birds  eat? 

Measure  (weigh)  the  food  each  morning 
and  calculate  the  amount  eaten  each  day. 
Does  this  vary  throughout  the  year?  Do 
some  birds  eat  more  than  others?  Which 
seed  seems  to  be  a favorite? 

5.  Analyze  seed  mixtures. 

Separate  small  samples  of  seed  mixtures 
into  various  types  of  seeds.  Identify  them, 
weigh  each  type,  and  construct  a bar  graph 
to  show  the  composition  of  each  mixture. 
Then,  offer  the  seeds  to  your  birds  in  sepa- 
rate cups.  Which  seeds  are  eaten  faster? 
Which  mixtures  are  more  economical? 

Finally,  have  fun  with  your  feeding  sta- 
tion. With  a bit  of  careful  planning,  your 
feeders  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
learning  environment  of  your  school,  and 
your  students  will  remember  their  experi- 
ences for  years  to  come.  Creative  teachers 
can  weave  writing,  art,  science,  math  and 
other  topics  into  whole  language  units  fo- 
cusing on  birds  and  the  feeding  station. 

There  are  many  references  in  book- 
stores that  will  help  you  improve  your 
feeders  and  deal  with  problems  as  they 
arise.  Use  them,  experiment  and  ex- 
plore! □ 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


More  Money  for 
Wildlife? 


ONE  THING  we  never  have  enough  of 
is  money.  Not  just  for  ourselves, 
though  it  would  be  nice  if  a lottery  winning 
put  us  on  Easy  Street,  hut  for  wildlife. 
Sportsmen  and  sportswomen  have  long 
been  proud  to  say  that  they  pay  for  censer- 
vation,  mostly  through  their  license  fees. 
Theyhave  virtually  single-handedly  funded 
wildlife  and  wildlands  protection  and  man- 
agement. 

But  is  this  a situation  we  want  to  con- 
tinue, when  more  help,  in  the  form  of 
always-in-short-supply  cash,  is  available? 
Would  it  be  wrong  to  turn  down  additional 
aid  to  wildlife,  just  so  we  can  keep  on 
patting  ourselves  on  the  hack  and  bragging 
we  do  it  all?  Would  we  he  hurting  wildlife 
at  the  expense  of  our  sportsman-egos? 

I think  so.  Additional,  non-traditional 
sources  of  conservation  funding  have  ap- 
peared in  the  last  few  years,  and  at  least  one 
more  is  a possibility  in  the  near  future.  As 
sportsmen,  I believe  we  should  he  glad  for 
the  assistance  and  welcome  the  support 
others  are  willing  to  give  wildlife,  for 
wildlife’s  sake. 

The  W ild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
created  in  1983,  was  one  of  the  first  times, 
other  than  being  a member  of  a non-profit 
conservation  organization,  that  non-hunt- 
ers interested  in  wildlife  could  give  dona- 
tion-support. One  of  the  best  aspects  of 
WRCF  is  that  contributions  go  to  home- 
grown Pennsylvania  projects.  It’s  also  ad- 
mirable that  the  monies  are  all  voluntary 
contributions.  In  this  aspect  it’s  like  our 
hunting  license  dollars,  because  we  choose 


to  buy  the  permit  to  engage  in  the  sport. 
Most  WRCF  monies  come  from  the  state 
income  tax  check-off  and  the  sale  of  the 
“Conserve  Wild  Resources”  license  plate. 

I recently  received  a list  of  the  1994-95 
WRCF  projects.  Nearly  $700,000  is  being 
spent  on  projects  such  as  a Pennsylvania 
Insects  Book,  research  on  northern  flying 
squirrels  and  northern  water  shrews,  a pilot 
program  for  “Important  Bird  Areas”  in  the 
state,  a study  on  how  forest  openings  affect 
deep-woods  birds,  and  a “bat  booster”  pro- 
gram. 

Even  with  all  that  sportsmen  contribute 
to  conservation,  these  and  the  51  other 
wildlife-related  projects  that  will  he  con- 
ducted this  year  would  probably  have  gone 
begging,  if  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 
wasn’t  available  to  the  general  public. 

Sure,  many  hunters,  trappers  and  fisher- 
men contribute  to  the  WRCF.  I have  an 
“owl"  plate  on  my  vehicle,  as  do  many  of 
my  sportsman-friends.  But  there  are  oth- 
ers, the  folks  who  don’t  hunt  hut  who  do 
appreciate  wildlife  and  care  about  the  places 
wildlife  live.  They  want  to  know  more, 
they  want  to  do  more,  and  they  will  pay 
more,  so  why  shouldn’t  we  sportsmen  let 
them  carry  a little  of  our  conservation- 
funding burden,  or  pick  up  some  of  the 
financial  load?  Why  shouldn’t  our  non- 
hunting friends  and  family,  our  cousins  and 
co- workers,  he  able  to  feel  some  of  the  pride 
of  accomplishment  that  sportsmen  have 
called  their  own  all  these  years? 

I have  been  guilty  of  feeling  smug  that  as 
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a hunter,  I was  the  one  who  paid  for  wild- 
life. I mouthed  the  words  without  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  easy  it  had  been  made 
for  me.  Besides  my  active  contribution,  my 
license  fees  going  to  state  agencies  where  I 
hunt,  I’ve  been  giving  money  to  wildlife 
every  time  I buy  certain  items  at  the  sport- 
ing goods  stores.  I was  paying  passively, 
painlessly,  as  a result  of  the  federal  Sport 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  passed 
back  in  1937. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  act  under 
another  name,  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act, 
or  the  P-R  Fund.  It  is  an  1 1 -percent  excise 
tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition.  You 
don’t  notice  it  when  you  purchase  a rifle  or 
shotgun  and  shells,  because  it  is  levied  and 
collected  at  the  manufacturers’  level.  Hand- 
gun buyers  began  contributing  in  1970,  via 
the  Dingell-Hart  Act,  which  instituted  a 
10-percent  surcharge.  Archery  gear  is  sur- 
charged 1 1 percent  by  the  1972  Goodling- 
Moss  Act. 


WILDLIFE  is  watched  by  some  44 
percent  of  all  Pennsylvanians,  and 
ways  for  more  of  these  non- 
consumptive users  to  help  pay  for 
wildlife  conservation  and 
management  are  being  explored. 

So  far,  over  $2.6  billion  has 
been  raised  and  returned  to  the 
states  for  conservation  and  the 
shooting  sports.  In  1994,  state 
wildlife  agencies  received  $182 
million  from  the  three  shooting 
sports  equipment  surcharges.  The 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  ad- 
ministers the  funds  and  returns 
monies  to  the  states.  The  amount 
each  state  receives  is  based  on 
state  land  area,  total  population 
and  the  number  of  sporting  li- 
censes sold.  The  federal  funds  are 
allocated  as  25/75  grants  for 
projects,  with  the  states  contrib- 
uting the  smaller  share. 

I believe  that  sportsmen  will 
always  be  financing  the  bulk  of 
conservation,  because  we  are, 
practically  by  definition,  the  segment  of 
the  population  most  involved  with  wild- 
life. We  hunt  game,  we  watch  it  and  other 
wildlife  species,  take  trips  to  see  and  photo- 
graph wildlife,  read  about  it,  even  feed  it. 
But  what  about  the  folks  who  do  all  of  that 
except  the  hunting  part?  How  about  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  them  to  help  us  pay  for 
wildlife? 

According  to  the  1991  National  Survey 
of  Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Wildlife- Associ- 
ated Recreation,  nearly  1 08  million  Ameri- 
can adults  participated  in  some  form  of 
wildlife  related  recreation  that  year.  The 
number  of  hunters  and  anglers  was  impres- 
sive, 14-1  million  and  35.6,  million  respec- 
tively, but  the  76.1  million  non-consump- 
tive wildlife  users  (there  is  some  duplica- 
tion) is  even  more  staggering.  Imagine  what 
could  be  accomplished  if  these  folks  had  a 
one-stop-shopping  way  of  donating  for  wild- 
life? 

A spokesman  for  the  International  As- 
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sociation  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 
told  me  their  surveys  show  that  many  of 
these  nonhunters  think  they  are  already 
paying  for  conservation  and  helping  wild- 
life “somehow”  through  their  taxes.  They 
were  surprised,  even  annoyed,  the  I AFWA 
said,  when  informed  that  they  weren’t. 

The  I AFWA  is  forwarding  an  innova- 
tive proposal  for  a sort  of  “watchable  wild- 
life” fund  (Wildlife  Diversity  Funding  Ini- 
tiative ) , modeled  on  a Pittman-Robertson- 
type  surcharge.  Y ou  should  soon  be  hearing 
more  about  it,  the  I AFWA  told  me,  but  at 
the  core  is  a small  at-the-manufacturer 
excise  tax  — five  cents  on  the  dollar  has 
been  suggested  — on  wildlife  and  outdoor 
recreation  related  products. 

The  tax  would  go  into  a fund  adminis- 
tered and  doled  out  to  state  conservation 
agencies  much  like  the  current  hunting 
and  shooting  equipment  surcharges.  It 
would  benefit  not  just  watchable  wildlife 
protection  and  enhancement,  but  provide 
for  wildlife  education,  habitat  improve- 
ment and  acquisition,  wildlife  viewing  ar- 
eas, and  more.  To  many,  it’s  the  logical 
next  step,  tapping  into  the  paying  poten- 
tial of  that  “other”  part  of  the  population 
that  is  enthused  about  wildlife. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  and  the 
others  that  followed  had  strong  support 
from  sportsmen  and  the  shooting  sports 
industry.  That’s  what’s  hoped  for,  and 
needed,  the  IAFWA  people  told  me,  for 
the  watchable  wildlife  proposal  to  become 
a reality. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  benefits 
wildlife  in  trouble,  while  the  new  program 
would  benefit  more  common  wildlife,  and 
perhaps  help  avoid  their  getting  into  popu- 
lation and  habitat  trouble. 


My  dresser  drawer  is  full  of  T-shirts  with 
birds,  butterflies  and  other  wild  creatures 
on  them.  Buying  the  shirts  didn’t  do  much 
good  for  wildlife,  except  a picture-message 
to  others  that  Pm  concerned  about  these 
animals.  But  if  the  IAFWA’s  surcharge 
program  goes  through,  when  I buy  items 
like  bird  feeders  and  seed,  camping  and 
hiking  equipment,  photography  gear  and 
canoes,  and  other  products  suggested  for 
the  tax,  I’d  get  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
I am  truly  making  a difference. 

The  IAFWA  people  said  the  surcharged 
items  would  have  a program  logo  on  them, 
and  I applaud  that.  Not  only  would  this 
remind  buyers  of  their  contribution,  but  it 
would  be  a “status  symbol”  to  walk  around 
town  in  hiking  boots  with  the  “watchable 
wildlife”  insignia  on  them.  In  my  crowd, 
this  would  be  much  more  respected  a polo 
shirt  with  an  embroidered  alligator.  The 
program  and  the  logo  could  be  an  advertis- 
ing and  marketing  plus  for  business  — any- 
one who  cares  enough  to  buy  binoculars  to 
watch  wildlife  would  want  some  of  their 
purchase  price  to  do  more  than  j ust  go  back 
to  the  seller. 

At  the  gathering  of  sportsmen  where  I 
first  heard  about  the  IAFWA  program, 
there  was  some  reticence  about  having 
“others”  contribute  to  and,  therefore,  have 
a say  in  wildlife  matters.  But  we  need  to 
remember  that  wild  resources  belong  to  all 
people,  and  it  is  true  that  you  take  better 
care  of  the  things  you  pay  for.  Why  not 
fund  more  fact-based  wildlife  education 
and  opportunities  for  the  “others”  to  see 
and  learn  about  real  wildlife  first-hand?  To 
me,  it  sounds  like  we’d  be  adding  more 
allies  to  the  sportsman’s  pro-wildlife  con- 
cern. □ 


To  help  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania,  people  may  buy  prints  and  patches  through  the  Game 
Commission’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Program;  buy  an  “Owl”  license  plate  and 
make  state  income  tax  checkoff  contributions  to  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 
(look  for  information  on  state  income  tax  forms);  and  support  any  of  the  many  private 
conservation  organizations  active  in  the  state. 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  jack  Weaver 


Hayes  Englert 


A BREEZE  drifting  down  the  hollow 
behind  the  mill  provided  relief  from 
the  afternoon’s  heat  to  the  small  crowd 
gathered  around  the  porch  of  a boarding 
house  in  Woolrich.  Before  them  stood  a 
man  of  average  height,  in  a pair  of  baggy 
trousers  tucked  into  leather  boots.  A 
blousey,  collarless  shirt  — unbuttoned  far- 
ther than  considered  modest  — exposed  a 
patch  of  graying  hair  that  swirled  around 
his  Adam’s  apple  as  he  spoke. 

His  lean  body  hinted  of  strength.  Pierc- 
ing eyes,  creased  and  weathered  at  the 
comers,  made  everyone  believe  he  was 
speaking  to  them  personally. 

In  front  of  the  crowd  a frail  looking 
young  man  listened  intently  as  the  speaker 
finished  telling  about  a wounded  bear  that 
had  chased  him  out  of  its  den. 

The  slap  of  the  screen  door  behind  the 
speaker  drew  everone’s  attention  to  a wide- 
hipped woman.  “Chauncy  Logue ! You  best 
let  these  folks  get  on  home.  I s’pose  they  got 
chores  to  do,  stead  of  listenin  to  you  tellin 
stories  about  the  woods.” 

Chauncy ’s  generous  mustache  crawled 
back  in  a scowl  that  belied  the  sparkle  in  his 
eyes.  “Beulah’s  right,  folks,  but  the  next 
time  1 get  into  town  I’ll  tell  you  about 
trappin’  bobcats  up  on  the 
Sinnemahoning.” 

Chauncy  Logue  watched  as  the  small 
crowd  began  to  disperse.  Then  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  young  man  who  had  started  hack 
toward  a row  of  company  houses  near  the 
woolen  mill.  “Hold  up  a minute,  Hayes!” 
he  hollered. 

Hayes  Englert  had  accompanied 
Chauncy  Logue  to  Potter  County  a couple 
of  times,  to  help  the  Game  Commission 
trapper  move  bears  he  had  caught  in  a trap 


made  from  logs.  Like  many  others,  Hayes 
had  told  Chauncy  how  much  he  would 
love  to  have  a job  like  his,  rather  than 
being  stuck  in  the  mill  all  his  life.  For  his 
part,  Chauncy  was  impressed  at  Hayes’s 
willingness  to  work. 

“You  remember  that  refuge  up  on  the 
Coudersport  Pike  1 pointed  out  the  last 
time  you  was  with  me?” 

“Yea,  1 remember  it,”  Hayes  replied. 
“Well,  they’re  gonna  fire  the  refuge 
keeper  up  there  because  he  won’t  do  any 
work.  Think  you  might  be  interested  in 
that  job?” 

“Pm  interested  all  right.” 

“Well,  go  home  and  talk  it  over  with 
that  new  bride  of  yours.  Livin  ain’t  easy  up 
there,  what  with  no  neighbors  and  all.  And 
remember,  this  job  pays  less  than  you  make 
here,  only  $75  a month.  But  there’s  trap- 
ping involved,  and  you  should  be  able  to 
make  up  the  difference  by  selling  the  furs 
you  trap.” 

“Oh,  Edna’ll  want  to  go  all  right,”  Hayes 
said.  “She’ll  go  anywhere  I ask  her  to.” 
Chauncy  nodded,  a far  away  expression 
on  his  face.  “Beulah  used  to  be  that  way,” 
he  said  softly.  Then  he  clapped  Hayes  on 
the  back.  “Tell  you  what.  Talk  it  over  with 
your  wife,  and  if  you’re  interested  come  on 
over  to  the  house  on  Sunday.” 

It  turned  out,  his  wife’s  okay  is  not  all 
Hayes  needed.  Woolrich  wasn’t  going  to 
let  him  get  away  without  a fight,  he  was  too 
good  an  employee.  Congressman  Boh  Rich, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  mill,  called  Seth 
Gordon,  executive  secretary  of  the  Game 
Commission,  and  asked  him  not  to  hire 
Hayes.  But  Hayes  was  a fighter.  As  a young 
boy  he  had  sent  for  a correspondence  course 
about  wrestling  because  he  was  tired  of 
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HAYES  ENGLERT  began 
his  career  as  a refuge 
keeper  assigned  to  a 
remote  refuge  in  Clinton 
County.  One  day  he 
caught  a bobcat  in  his 
front  yard. 

being  pushed  around  by 
the  bigger  kids.  He  soon 
taught  them  to  leave  him 
alone. 

Now  Hayes  became 
infuriated  with  the 
congressman’s  action 
and  barged  into  the  of- 
fice  of  the  woolen  mill  to  announce  he  was 
going  to  quit.  Bob  Rich  got  mad  and  imme- 
diately called  Seth  Gordon  back  and  told 
him  to  go  ahead  and  hire  Hayes.  “You’ll  be 
back  within  a year  begging  for  your  job 
back,”  he  told  Hayes. 

That  was  1922.  Hayes  never  went  back. 

Refuge  7 was  a 3, 000-acre  tract  that 
extended  into  the  headwaters  of  Young 
Woman’s  Creek.  The  refuge  house  was  a 2- 
story  frame  dwelling.  A hand  pump  on  the 
back  porch  drew  water  from  a driven  well. 
Hayes  rigged  a trough  so  he  could  pump 
water  into  the  kitchen  sink.  He  said  it  was 
a big  improvement.  Edna  washed  their 
clothes  by  hand  on  a scrub  board.  The 
outhouse  was  a drafty  affair,  at  best,  and  the 
only  other  building  was  a small  barn. 

Hayes  had  learned  to  ride  when  he  was 
a boy,  and  on  those  rare  occasions  when  his 
father  took  the  family  into  Lock  Haven, 
Hayes  spent  time  watching  the  blacksmith 
shoe  horses  behind  the  Falon  Hotel  while 
the  other  kids  went  to  the  movies.  Those 
experiences  turned  out  to  serve  him  well. 

Not  only  did  he  have  to  care  for  the 
horse,  he  had  to  tame  it,  too.  The  horse 
tried  to  crush  anyone  who  came  into  its 
stall,  and  the  previous  refuge  keeper  had 
been  so  afraid  of  the  animal  that  it  hadn’t 
been  out  of  its  stall  in  more  than  two  years. 

That  winter  Mrs.  Englert  was  due  to 
have  their  first  child.  Hayes  had  rigged  a 
bobsled  with  a buggy  seat.  When  her  time 


got  near,  he  planned  to  have  the  horse  pull 
them  down  to  Slate  Run  and  then  put  his 
wife  on  the  train  to  Woolrich.  But  when 
the  time  came,  she  insisted  that  he  take  her 
all  the  way  to  Woolrich  by  sled,  so  he  could 
be  with  her  when  the  baby  was  bom. 

It  was  a 30-mile  trip,  and  Hayes  had  to 
break  trail  for  the  horse,  through  crusty 
snow,  for  the  first  eight  miles.  To  make 
matters  worse,  Hayes’s  wife  was  having 
trouble  carrying  the  child,  so  he  took  along 
two  gallons  of  water  and  some  spirits  of 
ammonia.  Every  time  she  had  pains  he  gave 
her  a drink  of  watered  down  spirits.  He  said 
it  was  one  of  the  most  anxious  times  of  his 
life. 

Although  he  later  bought  a Model  T, 
horseback  was  the  only  way  to  get  around 
on  the  refuge.  Hayes  had  to  maintain  the 
refuge  wire  — which  was  always  being  torn 
down  by  a herd  of  elk  — and  mow  the 
boundary  line  with  a scythe.  He  also  trapped 
predators  in  the  refuge  and  once  caught  a 
bobcat  in  his  back  yard.  It  was  during  one 
of  his  trapping  expeditions  that  he  encoun- 
tered Jerry. 

Hayes  was  trapping  along  an  old  narrow 
gauge  railroad  bed  — left  from  the  lumber- 
ing days  — that  ran  up  from  the  head  of 
Young  Woman’s  Creek.  At  a place  where 
he  had  made  a cubby  set  for  bobcats  he 
found  that  the  trap,  with  its  2-prong  drag, 
was  missing. 

Hayes  dismounted  and  followed  the  trail 
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to  where  a large  animal  had  dragged  the 
trap  over  the  bank  towards  the  creek.  There 
he  found  about  a bear,  about  70  pounds, 
tangled  in  some  brush. 

The  animal  appeared  to  he  malnour- 
ished, so  Hayes  went  back  to  his  horse. 
After  returning,  it  took  about  an  hour  and 
his  tuna  fish  sandwich  for  Hayes  to  win  the 
bear’s  confidence.  He  eventually  removed 
the  trap  and  got  the  bear  into  the  sack. 

Hayes  then  hung  the  sack  in  a tree 
alongside  the  trail  and  went  back  for  his 
horse.  Horses  have  a natural  fear  of  bears, 
so  as  Hayes  and  his  horse  approached  the 
tree  where  the  bear  was  hanging  in  the 
sack,  Hayes  turned  the  horse’s  head  so  it 
wouldn’t  see  what  was  happening.  He  then 
reached  up  and  tossed  the  sack  over  the 
horse’s  neck,  just  in  front  of  the  saddle. 

When  the  sack  landed  on  the  horse’s 
neck  the  animal  took  off  down  the  trail. 
Hayes  lost  the  reins  right  away,  and  it  was 
all  he  could  do  to  hang  on  to  the  saddle 
horn  and  the  sack.  Saplings  and  brush  tore 
at  his  flesh  as  they  galloped  by.  A deep 
washout  lay  across  the  trail  about  a mile 
ahead.  Hayes  figured  the  animal  would  run 
out  of  wind  by  the  time  it  got  there.  As  they 
approached  the  gully,  however,  the  horse 
never  even  slowed. 

Hayes  eventually  managed  to  grab  the 
reins  and  got  the  horse  back  to  the  refuge 
house.  After  taking  care  of  his  horse,  Hayes 
got  a chain  and  collar  on  the  hear. 

HE  NAMED  the  hear  Jerry,  and  it  soon 
began  following  him  around  the  ref- 
uge like  a dog.  Eventually  Chauncy  Logue 
took  Jerry  along  to  use  as  an  attraction  at 
the  new  wildlife  exhibits  that  the  Game 
Commission  had  touring  county  fairs  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Later,  Jerry  ended  up  at 
the  Hershey  Zoo. 

As  a refuge  keeper,  Hayes  was  expected 
to  help  with  law  enforcement.  Occasion- 
ally he  helped  John  Berrier  (a  son  of  the 
late  Big  Joe  Berrier).  The  Coudersport  Pike 
(Route  44)  wasn’t  paved  then.  Where  the 
road  began  to  wind  down  into  the  head  of 


Kettle  Creek  it  was  covered  in  places  with 
soft  sand.  One  night  Hayes  attempted  to 
stop  a car  on  the  pike.  The  car  speeded  up, 
instead,  and  Hayes  had  to  roll  into  the 
ditch  to  avoid  being  run  down.  By  the  time 
he  cranked  up  the  Model  T,  his  only  hope 
of  catching  the  culprit  was  if  the  driver 
tried  to  take  those  sandy  curves  to  quickly. 
Hayes  followed  along  as  best  he  could,  and 
sure  enough,  when  he  started  down  the 
mountain  he  found  the  car  cross-ways  in 
the  road. 

When  Hayes  pulled  up  to  the  car  a tall 
man  got  out.  He  was  dressed  in  a World 
War  I Army  uniform,  complete  with  a 
heavy  trenchcoat  and  even  metals. 

“Why  didn’t  you  stop,”  Hayes  said  an- 
grily. “You  almost  ran  me  over!” 

“Because  I didn’t  want  to  get  caught,” 
the  man  replied. 

“I  suppose  you  have  a deer  then,”  Hayes 
said. 

“No,  I don’t  have  any  deer.” 

Looking  over  the  car,  Hayes  noticed  an 
old  quilt  covering  something  stacked  where 
the  back  seat  had  been.  “What’s  under  that 
quilt?”  Hayes  asked. 

“None  of  your  business.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  that’s  none  of  my  busi- 
ness.” Hayes  replied,  showing  the  man  his 
badge.  “I’m  the  game  warden  here.”  Hayes 
quickly  realized  he  was  getting  angry,  while 
his  suspect  was  as  cool  as  could  be. 

“1  told  you  I’m  not  a game  violator  and 
I’m  telling  you  not  to  touch  that  quilt.” 

Hayes  had  edged  closer  to  the  car  and 
quickly  yanked  back  the  quilt.  Underneath 
were  boxes  of  Sugar  Valley  White  Mule. 
The  man  was  a bootlegger. 

“I  told  you  not  to  touch  that  quilt,”  the 
man  said,  “and  you  don’t  even  have  a gun,” 
he  added  with  a touch  of  sarcasm. 

“Y es  I do,”  Hayes  replied.  He  didn’t,  but 
he  felt  he  needed  to  convince  this  man  that 
he  did. 

“No  you  don’t.”  the  man  said  as  he 
smiled  slightly.  “If  you  did,  you’d  have  it 
out  where  I could  see  it.” 

“Yea,”  Hayes  said  nervously,  “that’s  just 
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BEAR  TRAPPING  was  a 
big  job  years  ago.  Here 
Hayes,  center,  along  with 
Chauncy  Logue,  left,  and 
another  person  move  a 
bear  trapped  in  wooden 
box  trap. 

what  you  think.” 

The  man  shook  his 
head.  “No,  you  don’t 
have  a gun,  but  I do.” 

With  that  he  opened 
his  trench  coat  to  reveal 
a cocked  45  automatic 
in  an  army  holster.  “Shot 
a German  airplane  down  with  this,”  the 
man  said  coldly.  “That’s  how  I got  this 
medal.  What’s  your  name,  anyway?” 
When  Hayes  told  him  his  name  the  man 
got  a surprised  look  on  his  face. 

“Are  you  going  to  turn  me  in  then?” 
“No,”  Hayes  replied.  The  man’s  cocky 
attitude  was  making  him  angry  again.  “Get 
in  your  car  and  get  out  of  here.” 

The  man  still  stood  there  regarding 
Hayes.  “You  related  to  the  Englert’s  in 
Woolrich?”  he  asked. 

When  Hayes  nodded,  the  man  went  on. 
“Your  parents  and  mine  were  good  friends. 
You  was  a hit  younger  than  I was,  hut  we 
played  together  when  your  folks  came  over 
for  Sunday  visits.” 

“I  remember  you,”  Hayes  said.  Your 
parents  know  you’re  a bootlegger?” 

“Nope,”  the  man  replied.  “And,  I’d  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  wouldn’t  tell  them.  But 
the  people  I work  for  also  shoot  deer.  If  you 
try  to  catch  them  and  don’t  have  a gun, 
they’ll  shoot  you.” 

“Well,  maybe  I’ll  get  a gun  sometime,” 
Hayes  said  stubbornly. 

“No,”  the  man  said,  pulling  out  the  45 
and  handing  it  to  Hayes.  “You  take  this 
one.  I’ll  be  hack  through  here  in  about  two 
weeks,  and  I’ll  bring  you  another  one.  They 
don’t  cost  me  nothin.” 

“I  ain’t  tak in  no  bootlegger’s  gun ! ” Hayes 
said,  shaking  his  head.  “Besides,  I don’t 
even  know  how  to  use  it.” 


“Well  come  on  then,”  the  man  said.  He 
took  Hayes  to  the  front  of  his  car,  and  there 
in  the  headlights  taught  him  how  to  shoot 
the  pistol. 

Three  weeks  later  the  bootlegger  stopped 
at  the  refuge  house  and  gave  Hayes  a 32-20 
Army  Special  revolver  with  two  boxes  of 
rifle  ammunition.  “It’ll  handle  them,”  the 
man  told  him.  “Tried  it  myself  just  to  he 
sure,  hut  I’d  get  a box  of  revolver  ammuni- 
tion for  it  as  soon  as  I could.” 

The  man  tried  to  give  the  gun  to  Hayes, 
but  Hayes  refused  to  take  it,  so  then  the 
man  offered  to  sell  it  for  $5.  Hayes  insisted 
on  paying  him  $10.  After  the  man  left, 
Hayes  found  a $5  hill  inside  one  of  the 
boxes  of  ammunition. 

Hayes  started  shooting  in  earnest,  prac- 
ticing every  day,  and  in  1928,  at  the 
Woolrich  Sportsmen’s  Club,  he  won  his 
first  trophy,  shooting  at  a running  deer 
target  with  an  open  sighted  30-30. 

From  1930  through  1950  Hayes  Englert 
was  the  Game  Ccmmission’s  top  pistol 
shot.  He  shot  in  matches  with  the  Highway 
Patrol  and  at  NRA  competitions  at  Camp 
Perry.  In  1934  and  1936,  usinga. 38  Special 
with  fixed  sights,  Hayes  set  national  records 
in  timed  and  rapid  fire  bullseye  courses. 

Meanwhile,  in  1926,  A1  Budd,  then 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Protection  in  Har- 
risburg, aksed  Hayes  to  take  a position  as 
the  game  protector  in  Philadelphia.  Hayes 
was  appalled.  He  told  Mr.  Budd,  that  he 
couldn’t  afford  to  live  in  Philadelphia,  even 
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on  $ 1 1 5 a month  — the  salary  of  game 
protectors  in  those  days.  But  just  two  days 
later,  when  he  killed  a large  rattlesnake 
within  a foot  of  his  little  girl  playing  in  their 
yard,  he  immediately  called  A1  Budd  and 
told  him  he  would  take  the  job. 

The  Englerts  spent  four  years  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  came  to  like  the  area.  Then 
one  day  Hayes  arrested  several  influential 
persons  for  practicing  taxidermy  without  a 
license.  Soon  after,  when  he  came  home 
one  evening,  his  wife  told  him  that  A1 
Budd  had  called,  that  he  was  to  report  to 
Harrisburg  the  next  morning. 

When  Hayes  got  there  he  found  that  he 
had  been  transferred  to  Potter  County. 
Hayes  argued  that  he  and  his  wife  didn’t 
want  to  go  back  up  in  the  big  woods,  that 
they  liked  it  where  they  were.  A1  Budd  gave 
him  $1  5 toward  expenses  and  told  him  he 
better  call  his  wife  because  he  was  leaving 
for  Coudersport  right  then. 

In  the  early  1930s,  soon  after  Hayes  was 
made  a field  supervisor,  he  was  asked  by 
Sam  Reed,  a refuge  keeper  in  Cameron 
County,  and  Game  Protector  Max  Ostrum, 
for  assistance  in  handling  a jacklighting 
problem  in  Rich  Valley  out  of  Emporium. 
Despite  the  fact  game  protectors  were  now 
in  uniform,  poachers  were  still  trying  to  run 
them  down. 

Hayes  loaded  a double-barrel  shotgun 
with  buckshot,  gave  it  to  Sam  and  told  him 
to  take  cover  about  20  yards  down  the  road 
and  to  try  to  blow  off  the  back  tire  of  any  car 
that  got  by  them. 

It  was  a cold  clear  night,  and  the  men 
could  see  far  up  Rich  Valley.  About  1 a.m., 
Hayes  remembered,  they  saw  a spotlight 
working  in  the  valley.  Soon  after,  two  shots 
rang  out  and  then  the  spotlight  went  out.  A 
short  while  later  they  saw  headlights  turn 
on  and  come  towards  them.  Hayes  and 
Max  stood  on  the  road  and  waved  their 
flashlights  as  the  car  approached. 

When  the  officers  became  fully  illumi- 
nated in  the  headlights,  the  car  acceler- 
ated. Both  men  jumped  into  the  ditch,  and 
then  Sam  fired  twice  as  the  car  roared  by. 


“Fire  flew  off  the  back  of  that  car  like 
you’d  never  believe,”  Hayes  said.  However, 
high  pressure  tires  don’t  flatten  easily.  By 
the  time  the  officers  got  into  their  Model  A 
the  vehicle  had  disappeared. 

Following  along,  they  soon  noticed  a 
car  speeding  down  a farm  lane.  As  they 
watched,  the  vehicle’s  headlights  disap- 
peared and  the  tail  lights  seemed  to  shine  at 
an  odd  angle.  When  they  got  to  the  vehicle 
it  had  spilled  headfirst  into  a dry  creek  bed, 
perhaps  four  feet  deep. 

They  found  two  men  up  against  the 
dash,  pinned  by  a huge  buck  that  had 
obviously  flown  up  against  them  on  im- 
pact. They  took  the  men  to  the  state  police 
barracks  and  from  there  to  the  Cameron 
County  jail. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  state  police 
station  the  violator’s  car  was  parked  out 
front.  The  sergeant  asked  them  to  leave  the 
car  there,  on  public  display,  until  the  men 
got  out  of  jail.  In  the  interim,  hundreds  of 
people  came  to  see  the  car  the  game  war- 
dens had  shot  up.  Not  many  violators  at- 
tempted to  run  through  game  protectors  in 
that  area  for  a long  time  after  that. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Hayes  was  trans- 
ferred to  Oil  City  as  the  supervisor  of  what 
is  now  the  Northwest  Region.  While  there, 
Hayes  was  shot  in  the  face  in  mistake  for  a 
pheasant  while  attempting  to  apprehend  a 
group  of  hunters  believed  to  be  shooting 
hens.  Some  of  the  pellets  entered  his  eyes 
and  pierced  one  eye  completely.  Doctors 
on  duty  wanted  to  remove  both  of  his  eyes. 
Hayes  managed  to  get  hold  of  his  own 
doctor  who  advised  against  it.  He  finally 
recovered  his  sight  after  a long  hospital 
stay.  However,  by  the  time  I interviewed 
Hayes  in  1992,  just  before  his  death,  he  was 
legally  blind  — a result  of  his  injuries. 

In  1950,  Hayes  Englert  was  promoted  to 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement  in  Harrisburg.  Everyone  who 
worked  with  him  held  Hayes  in  high  re- 
gard. He  was  a fair  and  honest  man,  one 
highly  respected  by  those  whose  lives  he 
touched.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


'Tent  Caterpillar 
Blues'' 


ON  A BEAUTIFUL  day  in  April,  when 
all  the  world  is  young,  trailing  arbutus 
blooms  on  our  moss-covered  trails,  scent- 
ing the  air  with  its  delicate  perfume.  He- 
patica  sports  fragile  blue  blossoms  that 
tremble  in  the  slightest  breeze.  Yellow- 
bellied  sapsuckers  and  solitary  vireos  mi- 
grate through  our  woods  and  stop  to  eat 
and  sing  and  call.  Wild  black  cherry  trees 
display  small,  delicate,  newly-emerged 
leaves  that  gleam  in  the  strong  April  sun. 

Suddenly  my  sense  of  contentment  with 
the  world  of  nature  is  jarred.  Ahead  of  me 
I spot  the  ugly  construction  of  eastern  tent 
caterpillars  (M alacosoma americanum) . Al- 
ready the  sapling  cherry  tree  with  a nest  in 
its  crotch  is  half  stripped  of  its  bright  new 
leaves.  As  Vincent  Dethier  writes  in  his 
book  The  World  of  the  T ent-Makers : A Natu- 
ral History  of  the  Eastern  T ent  Caterpillar,  “In 
no  way  can  the  tents  of  the  tent  caterpillars 
be  viewed  as  beautiful.  They  are  exquisitely 
constructed  of  finest  gossamer,  marvelously 
engineered,  cunningly  adapted  to  need, 
hut  monuments  to  ugliness.  They  are  ugly 
first  because  they  violate  the  harmony  and 
form  of  the  cherry  tree  as  a shroud  conceals 
a body.  They  are  ugly  as  disease  is  ugly 
because  they  portend  the  disfigurement  of 
the  cherry.” 

Yet  Dethier  finds  tent  caterpillars  so 
fascinating  that  he  devotes  an  entire  book 
to  their  life  history.  Repugnant  as  the  sub- 
ject is,  I found  myself  attracted  to  his  story, 
if  not  his  subject,  the  story  of  how  perfectly 
tent  caterpillars  are  designed  to  fit  into 
their  ecological  niche. 


Unlike  gypsy  moth  caterpillars,  eastern 
tent  caterpillars  are  Pennsylvania  natives, 
so  even  when  there  is  an  unusually  large 
outbreak  of  them,  many  natural  checks 
and  balances  keep  them  from  overwhelm- 
ing their  food  supply. 

Here  on  our  mountain,  which  has  an 
abundant  number  of  wild  black  cherry  trees, 
only  a couple  dozen  of  the  saplings  usually 
host  tent  caterpillars.  Last  spring,  because 
the  outbreak  was  larger  than  normal,  we 
had  correspondingly  larger  populations  of 
ichneumon  wasps  and  tachinid  flies,  both 
of  which  are  major  predators  on  eastern 
tent  caterpdlars.  At  least  three  species  of 
ichneumon  wasps,  as  well  as  five  species 
and  one  genus  of  tachinid  flies  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  caterpillars.  When  the  eggs 
hatch,  the  larvae  grow  by  eating  their  host 
caterpillars  from  the  inside  out,  leaving 
their  vital  organs  until  last.  That  is  just  one 
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some  end  tent  caterpillars  may  come  to 
before  they  have  a chance  to  metamor- 
phose into  moths. 

Those  that  make  it  to  moth-hood  have 
only  one  day  (and  two  nights)  in  the  sun. 
One  early  summer  evening  they  wriggle 
from  their  yellow-suffused  white  cocoons. 
If  they  are  females,  they  alternately  fly  and 
rest  all  night  long.  During  their  rest  peri- 
ods, they  arch  their  abdomens  and  release 
an  alluring  (to  male  moths)  scent.  This 
attracts  males  to  court  and  mate  with  them 
that  same  night. 

After  a day  of  rest,  the  females  lay  their 
eggs  the  following  night  and  die  the  next 
day.  Although  it  takes  eastern  tent  cater- 
pillars a full  year  to  develop  from  eggs  to 
moths,  most  of  their  life  is  spent  in  larval 
form. 

For  almost  ten  months  the  eggs  contain 
fully  formed  caterpillars  curling  in  a half 
twist.  They  are  protected  only  by  a thin 
layer  of  shellac-like  froth  attached  to  cherry, 
apple  and  crabapple  limbs.  As  the  weather 
begins  to  cool,  the  caterpillars  inside  the 
eggs  supercool  by  depressing  the  liquids  in 
their  bodies.  This  prevents  the  formation 
of  ice  crystals  which  would  kill  them. 

Their  bodies  also  rid  themselves  of  ex- 
cess water  and  steadily  increase  their  pro- 
duction of  an  antifreeze  agent  called  glyc- 
erol from  one  percent  in  the  summer  to  35 
percent  by  January.  Glycerol  not  only  de- 
presses the  freezing  point  of  their  body 
fluids  but  lowers  the  supercooling  point. 

Three  to  five  months  of  cold  is  neces- 
sary in  order  for  the  caterpillars  to  hatch. 
So,  curled  in  their  eggs,  they  spend  the 
winter  in  a deep  sleep  called  diapause  that 
is  triggered  by  light  and  time. 

Each  egg  mass  contains  between  100 
and  500  eggs,  one  to  three  percent  of  which 
never  hatch.  But  early  on  a warm  April 
morning  most  of  the  caterpillars  chew  their 
way  out  of  their  eggs,  their  jaws  moving 
from  side  to  side.  Eating  the  nutritious 
remains  of  their  eggs  as  they  work,  it  takes 
them  five  to  10  minutes  to  emerge. 

Should  you  be  watching  the  process, 


you  would  be  occasionally  startled  to  see  a 
wasp,  instead  of  a caterpillar,  emerge,  the 
result  of  a wasp’s  egg-laying  on  the 
caterpillar’s  egg  the  previous  summer.  At 
least  two  to  nine  percent  of  the  caterpillar 
eggs  hatch  out  wasps,  so  already  the  poten- 
tial number  of  tent  caterpillars  has  been 
reduced. 

Then,  at  this  earliest  just-hatched  stage, 
before  they  have  grown  hair,  several  spe- 
cies of  ants  attack  and  eat  them.  Researcher 
David  Tilman  in  Michigan  noticed  that 
many  of  the  marginal  teeth  on  black  cherry 
leaves  have  active  nectaries,  known  as  ex- 
tra-floral nectaries,  for  the  first  three  weeks 
after  the  tent  caterpillars  hatch.  This  nec- 
tar attracts  both  tent  caterpillars  and  ants. 
Tilman  several  times  observed  a nectar- 
foraging  ant  encounter  a young  caterpillar, 
grab  it  in  its  mandibles,  and  carry  it  back  to 
its  nest.  In  fact,  the  caterpillar  colony  he 
had  watched  was  destroyed  by  ants  in  two 
days.  He  hypothesizes  that  the  nectaries 
decrease  tent  caterpillar  damage  to  cherry 
trees  by  attracting  predacious  ants. 

Those  caterpillars  that  escape  ants— and 
many  do— molt  for  the  first  of  six  times  after 
about  a week  of  eating  the  buds  and  tender 
new  leaves  of  their  chosen  cherry  tree. 
“Molting,”  Dethier  writes,  “is  a trick  wor- 
thy of  any  magician.”  When  each  caterpil- 
lar reaches  a crucial  weight,  just  after  sun- 
set, it  loses  its  appetite  because  brain  cells 
release  a hormone  down  to  a set  of  glands  in 
the  first  segment  of  its  thorax  (the  middle 
section  of  its  body ) . The  cells  in  the  thorax, 
in  turn,  release  into  the  caterpillar’s  blood 
a hormone  of  their  own  called  ecdysone. 
Ecdysone  kills  the  caterpillar’s  appetite  by 
bathing  its  nervous  system  and  other  body 
organs,  causing  lethargy.  Ecdysone  also 
destroys,  redesigns  and  remakes  the 
caterpillar’s  tissues.  A third  hormone  en- 
sures that  the  new  caterpillar  is  a larger 
version  of  the  old  one  and  not  an  adult 
moth. 

Then  the  caterpillar  begins  to  contract 
its  muscles  violently  so  that  the  old  skin 
splits  at  the  neck  and  back  just  behind  the 
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head.  During  the  night,  when  caterpillar 
predators  are  asleep,  a larger,  soft-bodied 
caterpillar  emerges.  Before  dawn  a fourth 
hormone  hardens,  tans,  colors  and  water- 
proofs the  caterpillar’s  skin,  and  once  again 
the  caterpillar  is  ready  to  start  eating. 

It  spins  out  a silk  trail  laced  with  the 
chemical  pentane  that  leads  it  and  others 
to  a good  food  source,  namely  tender  new 
leaves.  In  between  eating  periods,  which 
occur  about  four  times  each  day  and  last 
for  10  to  30  minutes,  they  work  on  and 
live  in  the  communal  tent. 

T ent  construction  is  hap- 
hazard and  individualistic 
and  extends  over  many 
days.  Usually  the  tent  is  lo- 
cated in  a sturdy  tree  crotch 
directly  below  the  hatching 
egg  mass;  the  many  branch- 
ing twigs  above  the  crotch 
give  the  caterpillars  access 
to  a large  portion  of  the  tree. 

Each  caterpillar  works  by  itself  in 
tent  construction  with  no  central  author- 
ity, and  a different  group  of  caterpillars 
works  on  the  tent  day  by  day. 

“Tent  caterpillars,”  Dethier  writes,  “are 
scandalously  negligent  housekeepers.  The 
tent  that  began  as  a glistening,  white,  airy 
castle,  became  a slum  dwelling.  Its  walls 
were  soiled  with  graffiti  of  excrement  and 
discarded  skins.  W ithin  some  of  the  cham- 
bers, diseased  corpses  lay  unattended.” 

Tent  caterpillars  use  their  tent  as  pro- 
tection from  heat,  cold  and  predators.  How- 
ever, both  black-billed  and  yellow-hilled 
cuckoos  are  able  to  tear  into  the  tent  to  eat 
the  caterpillars.  After  such  an  assault,  the 
caterpillars  never  mend  their  broken  tents. 

More  tent  caterpillars  survive  during 
sunny  springs  than  cloudy  ones.  The  tent 
serves  as  a greenhouse,  collecting  heat  in 
sunny  periods  and  retaining  it  during  cloudy 
periods.  But  although  the  tent  offers  weather 
protection,  during  wet,  late  springs,  the 
caterpillars  are  often  victims  of  deadly  bac- 
teria, viruses  and  fungi.  Sometimes  the 
cherry  tree  itself  carries  a deadly  virus  that 


kills  the  caterpillars. 

The  numbers  of  active  and  lethargic 
caterpillars  in  a colony  is  also  important  to 
its  survival.  A good  colony  consists  of 
enough  active  members  to  stir  up  the  le- 
thargic ones.  The  active  members  are  al- 
ways those  that  hatch  first.  They  come 
from  the  earliest  laid  eggs  which  the  female 
moth  enriched  with  more  and 
the  best  of  her  reserves.  It  is 
those  caterpillars  that  lay  the 
first  silk  trails  for  the  later- 
hatched  caterpillars  to  follow. 
The  late  hatchers  tend  to  he 
more  sluggish  and  need  to  be 
stirred  up  by  the  active  ones  to 
forage  and  tent-build.  The  active 
members  energetically  extend  the 
silk  trails  so  they  can  exploit  the  best 
vegetation.  This  makes  them  grow 
faster,  fight  off  predators  more  suc- 
cessfully and  enjoy  better  health. 

One  of  their  most  ferocious  preda- 
tors is  the  shield  bug.  Although  it  is  only 
one  eighth  the  size  of  a caterpillar,  it  can 
inj  ect  a caterpillar  with  a tranquilizing  toxin 
and  then  suck  it  dry.  A strong,  healthy 
caterpillar,  however,  can  often  fight  off  a 
shield  hug. 

Finally,  those  caterpillars  that  have  made 
it  despite  disease,  predators  and  inclement 
weather,  begin  to  wander  away  from  the 
tent  in  search  of  a sheltered  place  to  spin 
their  cocoons.  After  48  hours  of  spinning, 
including  the  construction  of  an  escape 
valve,  they  take  another  three  weeks  to 
metamorphose  into  moths,  and  the  cycle  of 
the  eastern  tent  caterpillars  begins  anew. 

But  why  has  nature  developed  such  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  to  ensure 
that  both  eastern  tent  caterpillars  and  wild 
black  cherry  trees  live  and  die?  Why  are 
their  such  destructive  creatures  as  eastern 
tent  caterpillars  in  the  first  place  ? As  Dethier 
concludes,  “One  cannot  ask  the  purpose  of 
the  tent  caterpillar.  One  can  ordy  observe 
it  and  marvel.  But  in  observing  it  one 
cannot  escape  wondering  of  the  universe, 
why?”  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


For  shooting  convenience,  there’s  nothing  like  a 
range  in  your  own  backyard,  and  building  one  is 
often  not  that  difficult. 

Outdoor  Archery 
Workshop 


MENTION  of  an  archery  workshop 
immediately  elicits  envisions  of  a 
place  to  work  on  bows,  arrows  and  other 
archery  equipment.  A workshop  can  range 
from  a modest  basement  setup  to  a combi- 
nation store  and  shop  that  may  even  fea- 
ture indoor  or  outdoor  ranges. 

Then  there’s  what  I call  the  outdoor 
archery  workshop.  Such  facilities  are  usu- 
ally thought  of  as  practice  areas  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  they  are.  But  they  also 
serve  to  build  and  repair  the  skills  of  ar- 
chers themselves. 

As  soon  as  lingering  March  mud  and 
winds  settle  enough  to  bring  bowmen  out 
of  hiding,  they  will  quickly  desert  indoor 
entertainment  to  test  their  outdoor  skills. 

For  generations,  most  archers  have  been 
“manufactured”  on  backyard  testing 
grounds  of  haled  straw  and  paper  targets.  In 
recent  years,  3-D  targets  in  the  shapes  of 
game  animals  in  all  sorts  of  positions  have 
provided  shooters  with  more  realistic  sub- 
stitutes for  the  flat  paper  reproductions. 

Nonetheless,  over  all  these  years,  it  is 
still  the  bullseye  target  that  attracts  the 
attention  of  newcomers  and  experienced 
archers  alike.  Usually  set  at  20  yards  — on 
inside  and  outside  ranges  — today’s  archery 
target  hasn’t  changed  much.  However,  the 
size  of  the  target,  as  well  as  the  bullseye,  has 
shrunk  considerably  from  the  once  stan- 


dard 4-foot  paper  target  that  not  that  long 
ago  offered  sufficient  challenge  for  archers. 

Going  way  back,  the  first  organized  tar- 
get shooting  in  America  was  claimed  by 
The  Club  of  United  Bowmen  of  Philadel- 
phia on  September  6, 1828,  three  days  after 
five  members  founded  the  club.  Distance 
shot  was  50,  yards  with  the  only  bows 
available  at  that  time  — replicas  of  the 
English  longbow. 

At  a later  shoot,  in  1 83  3 , it  was  observed 
in  minutes  of  the  club  that,  “Partridge 
caught  by  cat.  Cat  shot  by  (Dr.)  Griffith.” 
This  was  the  nearest  to  a hunting  experi- 
ence in  organized  archery,  long  after  the 
first  national  archery  tournament  in  1879 
at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  J.  Maurice  Th- 
ompson was  president  of  the  newly  formed 
National  Archery  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  his  brother,  Will,  won 
that  tournament. 

It  was  hunting  exploits  of  the  Thomp- 
son brothers  after  the  Civil  War,  described 
in  the  archery  classic,  The  Witchery  of  Ar- 
chery, by  Maurice,  that  set  the  scene  for 
bowhunting  in  this  country. 

Today  it  seems  strange  that,  other  than 
the  adventures  of  the  Thompsons  in  the 
late  1860s,  Pope  and  Young  in  1920  and 
Howard  Hill  a decade  later,  the  accent  in 
this  country  was  on  target  archery.  Even 
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WHILE  every  situation  would  be  different, 
Schuyler  makes  use  of  a parking  area  to 
layout  measured  distances  of  10,  20  and  30 
yards.  Safety,  of  course,  is  always  a prime 
consideration. 

the  Thompsons,  because  of  their  reputa- 
tion, were  swallowed  up  by  it  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  my  knowledge  about  later 
hunting. 

However,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  target  archery  that  kept 
the  sport  alive.  But  then,  as  now,  the  butts 
or  backstops,  provided  a problem.  With 
early  archers,  the  difficulty  was  in  protect- 
ing arrows  from  the  surrounding  supports. 
Today,  the  main  matter  is  in  providing 
support  behind  and  around  the  target  which 
will  prevent  arrows  from  complete  pen- 
etration with  possible  resultant  damage. 

In  old  England,  the  name  “butts”  was 
applied  to  an  earthen  backstop  which  could 
safely  accept  arrows  that  missed  the  target. 
It  was  later  supplemented  with  straw.  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Elmer  took  credit  for  introducing 
straw  bales  as  backstops  in  this  country  in 
the  fall  of  1924.  For  over  50  years,  Chuck 
Saunders  has  called  his  well  known  circular 
backstops  of  woven  Indian  cord  fiber, 
“Matts.” 

Cardboard,  corrugated  cardboard  on 
edge,  and  other  products  have  been  used 
with  varying  success  at  stopping  arrows. 
Notable  among  them  has  been  excelsior, 
long  thin  wood  shavings  once  used  almost 
exclusively  as  packing  protection  around 
fragile  articles. 

Consequently,  when  I designed  a per- 
manent target  stall  in  1978, 1 had  plenty  of 
choices.  Like  most  shooters  who  wanted  a 
place  to  practice,  I had  the  usual  backstop 
of  straw  or  hay  bales.  Even  with  a roof  over 
the  bales,  there  were  the  usual  problems 
with  such  a setup.  In  a couple  or  so  years, 
this  natural  material  deteriorated  into  use- 
lessness. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  hay  bales. 
Although  they  will  withstand  more  pun- 
ishment than  straw,  they  are  more  inclined 
to  rot  from  internal  moisture  and  sprout 


the  various  plant  seeds  collected  with  the 
hay.  Yet,  any  hales  made  from  farm  crops 
must  be  periodically  wetted  down  to  ex- 
tend their  service. 

In  1978, 1 was  having  some  inside  home 
construction  done  when  I decided  on  a 
more  permanent  target  setup.  I included  a 
wooden  archery  shed  in  my  plans.  My  main 
concern  was  to  have  it  large  enough  to 
accommodate  three  bales  of  any  material 
chosen. 

Our  paved  parking  area  doubles  as  an 
ideal  shooting  lane  without  sacrificing  space 
for  cars.  The  level  lawn  surface  provides  1 8 
yards  to  the  parking  area,  where  I began 
painting  markings  to  identify  distances  from 
20  to  35  yards.  A retaining  wall  and  gentle 
slope  make  it  possible  to  take  angle  shots  at 
unknown  distances,  for  more  challenging 
shots  with  hunting  tackle  before  season. 
And  it  faces  to  the  west,  so  sun  is  never  a 
problem  during  the  usual  late  afternoon  or 
evening  hours  of  shooting. 

Working  from  my  rough  drawings,  the 
contractor  included  some  of  his  own  ideas, 
and  we  ended  up  with  a solid,  three-sided 
shed  that  has  withstood  weather  and  arrow 
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attacks  for  16  years. 

To  accommodate  three  bales  of  any 
material,  I wanted  a depth  of  32  inches. 
The  average  bale,  when  compressed,  is 
about  four  feet  by  20  inches.  I suggest  that 
this  depth  might  be  increased  to  38  inches 
if  you  contemplate  night  shooting. 

The  extra  depth  will  provide  room  to 
mount  a light  in  front  of  the  target.  My 
recessed,  four  foot,  two-tube  fluorescent 
light  does  not  clear  the  bales  sufficiently  to 
properly  illuminate  the  targets  if  the  bales 
bulge  after  a time,  which  they  will.  I plan  to 
install  the  lights  on  the  front  exterior  at  the 
risk  of  errant  arrows. 

The  “window,”  or  usable  shooting  space 
is  important.  In  this  case,  it  measures  53 
inches  wide  by  63  inches  vertically,  from 
the  one-inch  flooring  to  a 9-inch  center 
facing  that  is  tapered  for  the  roof.  This  was 
covered  with  common  house  roofing 
shingles. 

The  shed  sits  firmly  on  erect  2x8s  rest- 
ing on  four  cinder  blocks.  There  are  2x4s 
facing  each  side.  The  rest  of  the  shed  is 
built  with  2x4s  with  durable  wooden  siding 
— with  one  exception.  The  hack  is  made  of 
common  wallboard,  painted  white. 


SCHUYLERS'  shed  features  a shooting 
window  of  53  x 63  inches.  Extra  space  is  for 
targets  and  other  supplies.  To  better 
accommodate  a fluorescent  light,  a longer 
overhang  on  roof  would  be  advisable.  The 
back  of  the  shed,  right,  is  wallboard,  to 
catch  arrows  that  stray  off  or  through  the 
bales. 

Anticipating  the  occasional  shot  that 
misses  the  bales,  the  wallboard  will  permit 
the  arrows  to  completely  penetrate.  Other- 
wise, they  will  stick  in  more  durable  mate- 
rial. Recovering  them  would  he  a real  chore. 
Fortunately,  we  have  a sufficient  overshoot 
area  where  the  arrows  can  usually  be  recov- 
ered easily  from  the  lawn.  It  is  important 
that  there  he  a safe  area  behind  the  target 
for  this  purpose. 

Those  who  try  at  the  longer  distances, 
and  some  of  the  youngsters  who  got  their 
start  in  archery  by  shooting  in  my  backyard 
are  usually  the  ones  who  stray  into  the 
wallboard.  But  I’m  on  only  my  second 
section  of  wallboard.  And  the  facing  2x4s 
have  suffered  on  occasion. 

The  crowning  insult  to  our  sometimes 
less-than-perfect  shooting  came  from  a 
woodchuck  that  dug  an  opening  under  the 
target  shed.  It  was  not  a full-blown  hole  but 
rather  a safe  harbor  when  the  ‘chuck  was 
risking  a run  across  the  lawn. 

When  the  shed  was  first  built,  com- 
pacted straw  bales  were  used  to  provide  a 
butt  for  the  targets.  These  served  much 
longer  than  when  all  four  sides  are  exposed 
with  just  the  customary  roof  as  on  field 
courses.  However,  under  constant  pound- 
ing the  straw  gradually  came  apart. 

A large  window  shade  was  installed  to 
protect  the  butt  from  the  weather.  This 
idea  was  literally  blown  apart  by  the  wind. 
In  any  event,  we  found  that  occasional 
wetting  of  the  straw  by  blowing  rain  actu- 
ally was  of  benefit.  During  dry  periods,  we 
deliberately  wet  down  the  straw  with  a 
hose. 

Fortunately,  when  it  came  time  to  re- 
place the  straw,  I was  able  to  purchase  some 
durable  excelsior  bales.  Although  these 
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have  now  seen  their  best  days,  they  have 
held  up  quite  well  for  more  than  10  years. 
Their  life  has  been  prolonged  by  moving 
the  target  face  around  on  the  center  bale. 
When  well  shot  up,  bales  are  switched 
around  to  bring  previously  protected  sides 
to  the  fore. 

At  the  approach  of  the  hunting  season, 
polyethylene  broadhead  targets  are  set  up 
in  front  of  the  butts.  They  are  extended 
forward  by  the  use  of  old  arrows  braced 
against  the  bales  to  prevent  the  target  from 
falling.  As  even  these  targets  become  shot 
up,  they  are  used  for  backups  for  newer 
ones. 

Misses  are  caught  by  the  bales.  But  once 
a broadhead  is  buried  in  the  excelsior,  it  is 
all  but  impossible  to  remove  it.  The  owner 
must  unscrew  the  shaft  from  the  head  which 
remains  buried  in  the  butt.  At  the  cost  of 
good  broadheads  today,  most  of  my  friends 
limit  themselves  to  the  preferred  20  yards 
usually  recommended  as  the  maximum  dis- 
tance to  shoot  big  game. 

Of  course,  the  total  butt  is  large  enough 
to  use  flat  targets  with  game  animals  and 
birds  for  those  who  wish  to  shoot  their 
hunting  arrows  with  field  points  attached. 
This  is  good  practice.  But  there  is  no  substi- 


tute for  shooting  the  broadheads  intended 
for  hunting.  Occasionally  an  archer  will 
find  that  his  broadheads  will  shoot  the 
same  as  his  field  or  target  points,  but  no  one 
should  assume  so  without  practice. 

Even  when  things  seem  fine  before  sea- 
son, there  is  always  the  chance  that  some- 
thing can  go  wrong  with  equipment.  Prac- 
tice during  the  season  is  equally  important. 
Bows  sometimes  get  jumbled  together  in 
vehicles,  screws  can  come  loose,  sights  can 
get  bent,  etc. 

When  I came  home  early  from  a hunt 
last  fall,  for  example,  and  decided  to  shoot 
a few  ends  to  check  me  and  my  equipment, 
my  string  broke  on  my  fifth  shot.  It  was  a 
fairly  new  string,  and  the  break  came  as  a 
complete  surprise. 

On  close  inspection,  I discovered  that 
the  string  had  been  cleanly  cut  through  all 
but  a few  strands.  It  had  traveled  with 
several  other  bows  in  a truck  on  one  of  the 
few  times  I have  permitted  it  to  get  out  of 
my  hands.  Things  happen. 

Had  I stopped  shooting  on  the  fourth 
shot,  that  string  might  have  failed  on  an 
easy  shot  at  a real  trophy. 

This  is  another  reason  for  having  a test- 
ing area  close  at  hand.  Instead  of  skipping 
practice  because  the  nearest  target  is  some 
distance  to  your  club  or  a serious  bowhunter 
friend,  there’s  no  excuse  if  you  have  a place 
to  shoot  in  your  backyard. 

If  you  are  one,  or  you  are  acquainted 
with  an  expert  archer,  you  have  you  must 
be  aware  of  the  countless  hours  needed  to 
attain  and  to  retain  such  expertise.  The 
first  in  line  when  it  comes  time  to  test  one’s 
skill  for  the  hunting  scene  is  likely  to  be  one 
who  has  nothing  to  prove  — except  to 
himself. 

Shooting  in  an  indoor  range  will  cer- 
tainly keep  one  sharp  during  the  winter 
months,  hut  there  is  no  substitute  for  prac- 
tice in  the  outdoor  workshop  where  you 
and  your  equipment  can  become  much 
more  attuned  to  the  many  challenging  as- 
pects associated  with  hunting  with  the  bow 
and  arrow. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


When  it  comes  to  heading  out  into 
the  woodchuck  fields , is  there 
really  one  . . . 

Best  Varmint 


Cartridge 


ii  OMEON,Joe,youknowthe.218Bee 
V--'  is  hardly  the  best  chuck  cartridge  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  .222  Rem.  will  shoot 
the  pants  off  it,”  a silver-haired  clerk  told 
an  elderly  customer. 

“Not  to  my  way  of  thinking,”  Joe  re- 
plied. “I’ve  used  a .218  Bee  in  a Model  43 
Winchester  since  1952.  It’s  even  still  carry- 
ing the  same  8x  Unertl.  I’ve  got  a load 
worked  up  that’ll  send  a 50-grain  spire 
point  out  the  muzzle  at  2,800  fps,  and  by 
anybody’s  way  of  thinking,  that’s  really 
covering  some  ground.  1 can’t  imagine  a 
better  varmint  rig  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.” 

“I’ll  agree  that  you’ve  had  top  results  for 
over  35  years  with  the  Bee,  but  that  still 
doesn’t  make  it  the  best  varmint  cartridge. 
Most  of  your  shots  were  short,  especially 
compared  to  the  300  and  400  yard  shots  the 
220  Swift,  22-250  and  6mms  are  capable 
of.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I can’t  recall  you 
ever  using  another  cartridge  for  chucks.” 

“You’re  right,  I haven’t.  Why  would  I, 
considering  the  results  I’ve  had  with  the 
Bee?” 

This  argument  is  typical  of  what  would 
come  from  a hunter  who  has  had  good 
success  with  a certain  cartridge.  It’s  not 
only  in  the  varmint  hunter’s  ranks,  but  also 


can  be  heard  in  big  game  hunting  camps, 
too. 

It’s  difficult  to  argue  against  success,  but 
there’s  plenty  of  room  to  argue  against  a 
short-sighted  view.  The  man  who  had  the 
Bee  thought  only  in  terms  of  his  own  suc- 
cess. He  was  satisfied  to  use  a cartridge  that 
has  a maximum  accuracy  range  of  around 
200  yards. 

When  testing  the  Bee  back  in  the  early 
’70s,  I found  that  it  didn’t  have  much  more 
range  than  the  22  Hornet.  I did  the  most 
accurate  when  I stayed  under  200  yards.  In 
truth,  the  only  real  advantage  the  218  Bee 
has  over  the  Hornet  is  its  ability  to  handle 
50-  to  55-grain  bullets.  Sure,  the  Bee  has  a 
slightly  larger  powder  capacity  than  the 
Hornet,  can  handle  more  powders  and  of- 
fer a bit  more  velocity.  Still,  it’s  far  from  a 
long-range  varmint  cartridge. 

Over  the  60  years  I’ve  been  hunting 
chucks,  I’ve  run  the  gamut  in  cartridges, 
from  the  22  rimfire  through  most  all  recog- 
nized varmint  centerfire  rounds.  I’ve  even 
used  a .410  bore  with  punk  in’  balls  to  stop 
a couple  garden-raiding  chucks.  What  has 
all  this  taught  me?  Well,  it  could  be  that 
the  best  varmint  cartridge  is  like  beauty; 
subjective  at  best,  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder. 
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Helen  Lewis 


It’s  fair  to  say  that  many  varmint  car- 
tridges were  designed  to  perform  for  special 
purposes.  The  22  Cheetah  comes  to  mind. 
This  wildcat  was  created  by  J im  Carmichel, 
Shooting  Editor  for  Outdoor  Life.  I don’t 
think  there  is  any  question  that  Carmichel 
was  trying  to  get  4, 000-plus  fps  with  55- 
grain  .224  bullets.  Top  velocities  with  a 55- 
grain  bullet  in  the  220  Swift  and  22-250 
Remington  are  below  3900  fps. 

Carmichel  was  able  to  get  incredible 
accuracy  with  the  55-grain  bullet  at  a muzzle 
velocity  of  around  4280  fps.  With  a sizzling 
velocity  several  hundred  feet  faster  than  a 
45 -grain  bullet  leaves  a 220  Swift,  a 55- 
grain  bullet  has  only  a 3-inch  trajectory  arc 
at  300  yards.  In  other  words,  a rifleman  can 
hit  a baseball  at  any  distance  up  to  300 
yards  by  just  holding  on  the  ball’s  center. 
That’s  flat  shooting. 

That  doesn’t  make  the  22  Cheetah  the 
world’s  best  varmint  cartridge,  even  though 
it  has  more  velocity  than  any  factory 
varmint  shell.  The  Cheetah  was  designed 
for  long-range  shooting.  It  would  he  of 
little  use  to  shooters  who  stay  under  250 
yards.  Furthermore,  it’s  an  expensive  outfit 
to  build,  and  forming  the  cartridge  case 


WOODCHUCK  hunting  offers  challenging, 
long-range  shooting,  and  over  the  years 
many  cartridges  have  been  developed  to 
increase  bullet  velocity  and  effective  range. 

from  Remington  .308  B.R.  brass  down  to 
.224  requires  expensive  forming  dies.  Yet, 
the  cartridge  has  a place  in  the  varmint 
shooting  realm. 

Rather  than  trying  to  decide  what  is  the 
best  varmint  cartridge,  a hunter  should 
evaluate  what  cartridge  is  best  suited  for  his 
type  of  hunting.  The  man  in  the  opening  of 
this  article  got  all  he  wanted  in  the  rela- 
tively low  velocity  .218  Bee.  Carmichel 
wanted  a cartridge  that  would  make  shots 
up  to  500  yards  fairly  routine.  Still,  some- 
where in  between  the  Bee  and  the  Cheetah 
are  at  least  a half  dozen  that  qualify  as  top 
varmint  creations. 

The  Remington  222  comes  to  mind.  It 
arrived  around  1950  and  offered  velocities 
well  above  3000  fps  and  fine  accuracy  up  to 
250  yards.  On  still  days,  it  would  add  an- 
other 25  yards  of  accurate  shooting.  This 
was  a definite  improvement  over  the  22 
Hornet’s  and  Bee’s  185 -yard  accuracy.  Five- 
shot  groups  less  than  an  inch  at  a 100  yards 
were  common  from  the  .222,  while  groups 
from  a Hornet  or  Bee  would  likely  run  to  an 
inch  and  a half.  The  .222  ushered  in  a new 
philosophy  about  accuracy  and  long  range 
shooting.  Yet  with  all  it  has  to  offer,  it  is 
now  playing  second  fiddle  to  the  Reming- 
ton .223  and  .22-250. 

Extra  yardage  is  probably  the  main  rea- 
son the  .223  and  .22-250  cartridges  are 
overshadowing  the  .222.  When  I switched 
from  a 22  Hornet  to  the  .222  Rem,  it  was 
impressive,  to  say  the  least.  I recall  one  field 
that  had  a crumbling  foundation  about  250 
yards  from  my  shooting  position.  The  Hor- 
net had  scored  once  by  using  a generous 
amount  of  Kentucky  windage.  A friend  was 
along  and  spotted  for  me  the  first  time  I 
used  the  .222. 

I had  the  Remington  722  topped  with  a 
Unertl  8x  Ultra  Varmint  zeroed  an  inch 
high  at  a 100  yards.  My  first  shot  never 
bothered  the  chuck.  When  my  spotter  said 
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Helen  Lewis 


I shot  over  the  chuck,  I found  it  hard  to 
believe.  I was  holding  just  above  the  chuck’s 
neck.  My  second  shot  ripped  up  the  dust 
behind  the  chuck.  I finally  realized  the  .222 
had  a flatter  trajectory  than  the  Hornet. 
The  third  shot,  with  a dead-on  hold,  scored. 

A lot  of  varmint  shooters  failed  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  bullet  weight.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Swift,  40-  and  45 -grain 
bullets  were  used  to  get  the  utmost  in 
velocity.  This  was  impressive,  but  these 
lightweight  bullets  are  not  accurate  at  long 
ranges. 

I mentioned  that  extra  yardage  is  one 
prime  reason  the  .223  and  .22-250  are 
replacing  the  .222,  but  it’s  worth  also  men- 
tioning that  these  two  cartridges  also  handle 
heavier  bullets  better  than  the  222.  Note 
that  the  22  Cheetah  used  55-grain  bullets. 
I have  no  data  to  prove  this,  but  dropping 
down  to  45 -grain  bullets  in  the  Cheetah 
would  probably  boost  velocity  to  over  4500 
fps.  However,  would  this  lightweight  bullet 
be  just  as  accurate  as  the  55-grain  bullet? 
It’s  unlikely. 

By  no  means  is  speed  the  only  thing  to 
consider.  When  shots  stretch  beyond  250- 
yards,  lightweight  bullet  have  a shortcom- 
ing that  shouldn’t  be  overlooked.  Beyond 
250  yards  they  become  extremely  suscep- 
tible to  wind.  Although  the  difference  be- 
tween a 50-grain  slug  and  one  weighing  55- 
grains  may  not  seem  like  much,  those  extra 


IT'S  NOT  the  cartridge  that  makes 
a varmint  rifle.  Even  though  Lewis 
is  holding  it,  Tom  Leete  shot  this 
chuck  with  a flintlock  — offhand,  at 
122  steps. 

five  grains  play  an  important  role. 

The  basic  reason  varmint  hunters 
stick  with  lightweight  bullets  is  to 
gain  extra  velocity.  But,  the  faster  a 
bullet  leaves  the  muzzle,  the  quicker 
it  slows  down.  That’s  a ballistic  fact. 
Consequently,  heavier  bullets  are 
better  for  long  range  shooting.  There 
is  a loss  of  velocity  with  the  heavier 
slug,  but  it  makes  up  for  that  by 
staying  on  course  longer.  That  is  a 
factor  that  should  not  be  ignored. 

I’ve  talked  about  the  .224  caliber,  but 
many  varmint  hunters  opt  for  6mms.  What 
accuracy  advantage  does  the  6mm  have 
over  the  .224?  In  truth,  very  little  up  to  250 
yards  but,  even  55-  to  60-grain  .224  bullets 
can’t  compete  with  the  heavier  6mm  bul- 
lets. My  favorite  6mm  bullet  for  shots  up  to 
300  yards  is  a 75-grain  spitzer,  but  85  or  87- 
grain  boattail  bullets  are  superior  when 
reaching  out  beyond  300.  In  a 243, 1 use  a 
load  straight  from  Accurate  Arms  Number 
One  Loading  Guide  that  gives  a muzzle 
velocity  of  slightly  more  than  3100  fps. 

Selecting  the  best  varmint  cartridge  is 
not  as  easy  as  falling  off  the  proverbial  log. 
In  fact,  it  doesn’t  even  come  down  to  just  a 
cartridge.  Any  of  the  cartridges  mentioned 
here  are  unbeatable  for  certain  types  of 
varminting,  and  there  lies  the  problem. 
The  varmint-hunting  buff  has  to  decide 
what  cartridge  best  suits  his  needs.  From 
there,  it’s  what  primer/powder/bullet  com- 
bination will  be  the  most  accurate.  Accu- 
racy is  the  heart  of  varmint  hunting,  and 
that  must  never  be  overlooked 

The  best  advice  is  to  just  go  slow,  take 
time  to  discover  what  your  needs  really  are. 
There’s  no  shortage  of  top  varmint  car- 
tridges and  accurate  rifles.  Knowing  your 
needs  and  getting  a cartridge  that  meets 
them  are  essential  to  getting  the  best 
varmint  cartridge.  That’s  the  truth.  □ 
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100  Years! 


Winross,  famous  maker  of  collectible  model  trucks,  has 
produced  a limited-edition  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion 1 00th  anniversary  tractor  and  trailer.  The  edition 
(limited  to  3,500  trucks)  features  a Ford  Aeromax  tractor 
and  reefer  type  cargo  van.  It  is  emblazoned  with  several 
Game  Commission  logos,  plus  the  colorful  centennial  logo 
and  banner. 

Truck  price  is  $49.95,  plus  $5  shipping  for  the  first  truck 
and  $3  shipping  for  each  additional  truck.  Pennsylvania 
residents  must  also  add  6%  sales  tax. 

To  order,  make  checks  or  money  orders  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to 
Centennial  Committee  and  mail  along  with  your  neatly  printed  or  typed 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  to  the  address  below.  Please  indicate 
the  number  of  trucks  you  wish  to  order. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Centennial  Committee 
P.O.  Box  605 1 6 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-0516 


Books 


The  Shooter's  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  is 
a 449-page  hardcover  detailing  nearly 
every  facet  of  the  shooting  sports. 

Price:  $15 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $10 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
214-page  hardcover  by  James 
and  Lillian  Wakeley,  details 
birds  most  commonly  found 
here,  plus  information  on 
their  biology  and  behavior. 

Price:  $10 


Mammals  of  Pennsyh 
nia  by  J.  Kenneth  Dout 
et  al  profdes  the  state's 
mammals  — from  volet 
and  shrews  to  bear  and 
deer  — along  with  their 
roles  in  state  history. 
Price:  $8 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a compila- 
tion ofG ame  News  columns 
written  and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and  naturalist,  the 
late  Ned  Smith. 

Price:  $5 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a collection  of  nearly  200 
recipes  for  popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4 


All  prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  a complete  list  of  the  agency's  paid  and  free  publications. 
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Have  you  seen  this  man? 


Well,  don’t  miss  your  chance  to! 

Richard  Pawling’s  History  Alive  program  on  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission is  touring  the  state  throughout  our  centennial  celebration.  This 
entertaining  and  informative  program  will  delight  the  whole  family,  and  it’ll 
be  coming  soon  to  an  auditorium  near  you.  Tour  details  can  be  found  in  this 
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guest  editorial 


A Question  of  Cash 

THE  DEBATE  began  with  America’s  first  efforts  to  conserve  wildlife:  Who  ought 
to  pay  the  bills?  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  answers  had 
emerged.  The  public  was  paying  for  the  infant  National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  but  the  question  continued  to  haunt  many  of  the  direct  efforts  to  fund 
work  strictly  on  behalf  of  wildlife.  A few  private  organizations  did  their  best  to 
provide  financial  support.  In  1903,  the  American  Ornithologist’s  Union  agreed  to  pay 
the  salary  for  a warden  in  the  nation’s  first  national  wildlife  refuge,  Florida’s  Pelican 
Island.  The  Florida  Audubon  Society  bought  the  new  warden  a power  boat.  The 
AOU  and  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  also  funded  wardens  on  several 
other  federal  sanctuaries  until  the  government  could  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 

It  was  a gallant  effort,  but  even  its  leaders  could  see  that  it  wasn’t  enough. 
Discussions  among  the  nation’s  handful  of  wildlife  professionals  returned  more  and 
more  frequently  to  the  idea  of  a hunting  license.  Several  states  were  already  requiring 
nonresident  hunters  to  buy  licenses,  and  a resident  license  seemed  the  next  logical 
step.  However,  a few  far-seeing  conservationists  weren’t  convinced  that  a hunting 
license  was  the  right  approach.  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  thought  that  a special  tax  was  a better  idea  than  a hunting  license 
because  his  agency  was  working  to  conserve  all  wildlife,  game  and  nongame,  for  all 
the  residents  of  the  state.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  dynamic  conservation  leader  in  North 
Carolina,  saw  things  the  same  way. 

As  it  turned  out,  there  was  little  choice.  In  the  early  1900s,  a user  fee  was  the  only 
politically  viable  way  of  raising  money  for  wildlife  conservation.  Pennsylvania 
adopted  its  resident  hunting  license  law  in  1913,  and  most  other  states  had  followed 
suit  by  the  early  1920s.  Some  seventy  years  later  in  1991,  hunters  and  anglers  spent 
$898,000,000  on  licenses.  Throw  in  the  excise  taxes  that  are  collected  on  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment,  and  the  annual  contribution  from  the  sporting  public  that 
year  was  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

And,  in  this  era  of  burgeoning  human  population  and  spiraling  demands  on  the 
land,  it’s  still  not  enough.  General  fund  agencies  like  the  National  Park  Service  are 
critically  short  of  cash,  and  sportsman-funded  programs  at  the  state  and  federal  levels 
are  feeling  the  pinch  as  threats  to  wildlife  habitat  become  more  serious. 

So  the  question  persists:  Who  ought  to  pay  the  bills?  1 think  the  commitment  from 
the  sporting  community  is  appropriate  — hunters  and  anglers  have  a moral 
responsibility  toward  game  animals,  and  their  ongoing  contribution  is  good  public 
relations  for  the  blood  sports  as  well.  Unfortunately,  we  could  double  or  triple  license 
fees  and  still  not  have  the  cash  necessary  to  hold  the  line  for  wildlife.  I think  Joseph 
Kalbfus  was  right  — state  conservation  agencies  are  responsible  for  managing  all 
wildlife  for  all  the  people.  It’s  only  right  that  the  people  support  a larger  part  of  that 
effort.  And,  beyond,  that,  it’s  obvious  that  increased  funding  from  the  general  public 

continued  on  page  1 2 
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letters 


Editor: 

I have  been  a supporter  of 
the  Game  Commission  and  a 
subscriber  to  Game  News  for 
over  25  years.  This,  however, 
will  be  my  last  subscription  if 
your  license  increase  goes 
into  law. 

Unlike  a government 
agency,  1 have  to  live  within 
a budget.  No  one’s  wages 
have  doubled  since  your  last 
fee  increase.  In  fact,  most 
have  gone  down.  This  latest 
move  is  really  going  to  put  a 
line  between  the  sportsman 
and  the  agency  created  to 
promote  and  protect  our 
sport. 

K.  Alexander, 

New  Brighton 

Editor: 

As  a daughter  and  wife  of 
hunters,  I found  the  photo 
on  your  January  cover  to  be  a 
pleasant,  if  not  hilarious, 
change  from  your  traditional 
covers.  I’ve  been  meaning  to 
ask  my  dad  if  that  guy  might 
be  a long-lost  cousin.  At  first 
glance,  I thought  it  was  my 
ex-husband! 

C.  Venturini, 
Leechburg 

Editor: 

My  husband’s  been 
hunting  for  30  years,  and 
every  year  it’s  the  same  story: 
No  buck.  And  last  year,  after 
going  three  days  without 
seeing  any  deer,  he  was  again 
ready  to  quit  for  good.  But 
come  that  Friday,  he  went 
out  after  work,  and  he  wasn’t 
in  the  woods  45  minutes 
before  seeing  his  first  legal 
buck  in  30  years. 

You  can  imagine  his 
excitement  when  the  deer 
dropped  at  his  shot.  Being 
extremely  proud,  he 
immediately  took  it  to  the 


taxidermist. 

Just  the  other  day,  when 
we  picked  up  his  trophy,  the 
taxidermist  asked  if  my 
husband  had  noticed 
anything  unusual  when  he 
field-dressed  the  deer.  My 
husband  hadn’t;  he  was  so 
excited. 

Well,  it  turned  out  that 
the  deer  was  an  antlered  doe, 
only  the  third  one  the 
taxidermist  has  ever  seen.  So 
now  we’re  back  to  the  same 
routine;  3 1 years  and  my 
husband  is  still  looking  for 
his  first  buck. 

K.  McMillen, 
Harrisburg 

Editor: 

I’m  writing  to  express  our 
sincere  gratitude  to  the 
Game  Commission  for 
allowing  two  wildlife 
conservation  officers  to 
attend  the  memorial  service 
for  the  three  firefighters 
killed  here  in  the  line  of  duty 
on  Valentine’s  day. 

All  our  firefighters  and 
many  of  the  25,000  in 
attendance  noticed  the  two 
“men  in  green,”  and  their 
attendance  was  appreciated 
by  all. 

J.  Marks,  Dept,  of  Public 
Safety, 
Pittsburgh 

Editor: 

For  the  past  20  years  I’ve 
been  a member  of  a 75-year- 
old  hunting  camp  in  Warren 
County.  Its  name  is  the 
“Kalbfus  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,”  and  many  times 
people  have  asked  where  the 
name  came  from  and  if  it  has 


a special  meaning.  Thanks  to 
the  story  about  Dr.  Kalbfus  in 
you  January  issue,  we  all  have 
a much  better  understanding 
of  and  appreciation  for  Dr. 
Kalbfus  and  his  legacy. 

A. Lowe, 
Clarendon 

Editor: 

Over  the  past  few  months 
I’ve  been  reading  about 
dissatisfactions  with  the 
muzzleloader  regulations  and 
seasons.  I’m  writing  to 
inform  you  that  I do  not  hold 
those  sentiments.  I feel  the 
flintlock  muzzleloading 
season  is  fine  the  way  it  is. 

A.  Eckert, 
Mertztown 

Editor: 

Our  farm  has  been  in  the 
Farm-Game  Program  since 
1949,  and  over  the  years  it’s 
been  a pleasure  to  have  folks 
in  for  coffee  as  they  stopped 
to  ask  permission  to  hunt. 

But  as  with  major  league 
baseball,  we  will  refuse  to 
support  a rich  man’s  sport. 

We  are  upset  about  the 
proposed  license  increase. 
Please  make  the  license  fees 
more  reasonable,  or  we  will 
be  very  reluctantly  posting 
our  entire  farm. 

H.  & R.  Gallant, 
Edinboro 

Editor: 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  Ken 
Wolgemuth’s  “Just  Drifting” 
in  the  February  issue,  and 
hope  to  see  more  pieces  by 
this  talented  writer. 

S.  Davis, 
Massillion,  OH 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Home  to  Graywood 


THE  TREES  of  November  greeted  us 
silently,  like  solemn  West  Point  Ca- 
dets. Standing  tall,  quiet,  stately,  and 
with  a look  not  so  symbolic  of  life.  “Just 
look  at  those  trees,  Pop!  They’re  all 
dead!”,  Erika  exclaimed  as  we  crossed 
into  Pennsylvania.  She  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  green  conifers  of  eastern 
Oregon,  primarily  Douglas  fir  and 
ponderosa. 

I’d  moved  my  family  there  some  four 
years  ago,  in  search  of  writing  opportuni- 
ties about  elk,  antelope,  mule  deer  and 
mountain  lion.  “Honey,”  I said,  “they’re 
not  dead,  they’re  just  sleeping.” 

To  me,  those  leafless  trees  of  bland 
gray  meant  home  . . . finally  and 
hopefully,  forever  ....  “Given  half  a 
chance,  Erika,  those  gray  hardwoods  will 
hug  you  themselves  and  welcome  you 
home  in  the  warmest  of  ways. 

I had  the  most  ardent  hope  that  I 
could  somehow  show  my  12 -year-old 
daughter  that  leaving  Oregon  wasn’t  the 
end  of  the  world.  She  was  so  strongly 
opposed  to  saying  goodbye  to  the  Powder 
River  Valley,  her  school,  her  friends  and, 
most  understandably,  the  gravesite  of  our 
family  dog,  Tippy. 

The  cab  of  the  Ryder  truck  went 
silent.  Erika  sat  quietly  next  to  me, 
staring  out  at  the  seemingly  lifeless 
forests  along  Interstate  80.  I’d  hurt  her  by 
returning  to  Pennsylvania,  and  would 
have  a world  of  making  up  to  do.  At  the 
time,  a task  not  within  reach.  How  does 
a father  mend  a broken  heart?  “Time 
heals  all  wounds,”  it’s  often  said,  but  I 
wasn’t  going  to  leave  the  mending  of  my 
daughter’s  heart  to  time  or  anything  else. 
I resolved  to  do  the  job  myself,  whatever 
it  took. 


Finally  we  turned  off  Route 
220  out  of  Lock  Haven  and 
headed  up  Route  287.  Wellsboro 
wasn’t  far  now,  but  I wasn’t 
feeling  the  excitement  I thought  I 
would.  Four  years  away  from  land 
you  love  seems  like  an  eternity. 
But,  knowing  Erika  was  crushed 
by  my  decision  to  move  back 
took  the  joy  out  of  our  approach 
to  the  gaslight  streets  of  home. 

Two  deer  fed  along  the  road,  a 
sight  that  normally  excited  both 
her  and  me.  She  merely  glanced 
in  the  most 
casual 
manner. 

“Remem- 
ber, Pop, 
how  we  used  to  name  the  wild 
places  we  loved  in  Oregon?”  She 
asked,  solemnly.  “Here  I don’t 
know  the  names  of  any  places.  I 
was  only  8 when  we  moved  away, 
remember?” 

I remembered  all  too  well.  The 
empty  feeling  I had  thinking  I’d 
never  again  hunt  the  whitetails  in 
hollows  of  hickory  stands,  the 
ruffs  of  the  creek  bottoms  alive 
with  wild  grapes.  I knew  then, 
how  deeply  I’d  miss  putting  the 
wild  turkeys  to  bed  with  an  owl 
call,  then  summoning  them  on  a 
Smith  box  at  the  arrival  of  the 
next  dawn. 

“Honey,  we’ll  find  a lot  of 
places  to  love  in  Tioga  County. 
And  we’ll  name  them  just  as  we 
did  those  great  places  of  the 
Oregon  Elkhom  Mountains. 
Think  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
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diamond  in  the  rough;  you  have  to 
look  beyond  the  dreariness  of  the 
gray  winter  woods  and  know  in  your 
heart  what  lies  beyond  the  not-so- 
pretty  leafless  trees. 

There’s  a world  of  life  and  beauty 
in  those  forests  and  it  doesn’t  take  a 
lot  of  searching  to  find  it.  Places  full 
of  wildlife  and  mystery.  Sure,  the 
trees  look  dead  and  the  forest 
lifeless,  but  there’s  an  abundance  of 


activity  out  there.  The  real  beauty  in 
all  of  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  your 
heart,  once  you  understand  what  to 
look  for  and  nurture  your  desire  to 
look  for  it.  Remember,  a diamond  is 
ugly,  too,  until  you  learn  what  lies 
beneath  the  outer  surface.” 

My  sales  talk  didn’t  seem  to  be 
working  and,  again,  the  truck  cab 
grew  silent.  Woodsmoke  from 
hunting  camps,  seeping  into  the 
window  of  the  truck,  seemed  to  carry 
a message.  My  pool  of  ideas  for 
convincing  Erika  that  Pennsylvania 
is  a great  place  to  live  was  running 
dry  .... 

We  spent  Thanksgiving  Day  in  a 
motel.  We  had  a turkey  with  all  the 


usual  trimmings,  made  in  the  little 
kitchenette,  but  the  idea  of  spending  the 
holiday  in  a motel  room  went  over  like 
spinach  for  breakfast  or  lumps  in  the 
pancake  batter  — and  not  at  all  helping 
my  cause. 

That  weekend  we  moved  into  a little 
place  we’d  bought  some  five  miles  out  of 
Wellsboro.  Some  excitement  began  to 
emerge  from  Erika’s  otherwise  somber 
mood.  Our  house  faced  a large  open 
hayfield,  certain  to  hold  an  evening 
herd  of  feeding  whitetails.  Beyond 
the  field  lay  nothing  but  forest  — 
all  the  way  to  Hill’s  Creek  Lake. 
Erika  was  tying  out  the  family  dog, 
Bear,  when  I overheard  her  say  to 
him,  “ At  least  it’s  quiet  out  here 
and  you  can  run  without  me 
worrying  about  cars  and  highways. 
Look  at  how  big  that  field  is,  Bear. 
We  can  play  ball  out  there 
everyday.” 

Well,  there’s  something 
positive,  I thought,  but  I knew  a 
lot  of  convincing  was  yet  to  be 
done. 

Several  days  passed  with  each 
of  us  busy  unpacking  boxes  and 
making  the  little  place  as  homey  as 
possible.  Nothing  more  was  said 
about  “ugly”  Pennsylvania  and  “pretty” 
Oregon.  But,  that  didn’t  mean  the  hurt 
in  Erika’s  heart  was  gone  or  that  the 
wound  had  healed. 

Sunday  morning  followed  a clear, 
starry  night.  The  sunrise  was  unusually 
beautiful.  1 sat,  sipping  my  coffee  and 
wondering  how  a man  could  love 
someone  so  much  it  actually  hurt.  But 
then,  I never  before  knew  the  love  of  a 
daughter,  either.  Even  a 52-year  old  man 
can  learn  a thing  or  two  from  a daughter. 

Many  years  ago,  I was  a salesman.  I 
sold  everything  from  locomotives  out  of 
Brookville,  PA  to  industrial  chemicals 
out  of  Fort  Cherry,  NJ.  It  wasn’t  until 
1981  that  I became  a fulltime  freelance 
writer.  And  now,  here  I was  trying  to  sell 
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a 12-year-old  on  Pennsylvania’s  beauty 
and  its  being  a great  place  to  live  — and 
I was  failing  miserably. 

Erika  came  wobbling  from  her 
bedroom,  her  hair  looking  as  though 
she’d  styled  it  in  the  food  processor. 

“Hey,  Rik,”  I said.  “How  about  you  and 
me  going  for  a walk  down  in  the  woods 
this  morning?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  walk  in  those  woods,’ 
she  groaned.  “They’re  ugly  and  I’m  not 
awake  yet.” 

Strike  one,  I 
thought. 

As  a youngster,  I 
played  baseball  and 
even  being  a pitcher, 

I hated  striking  out — 
and  rarely  did.  But, 
trying  to  get  on  base 
with  the  youngest 
love  of  my  life  was 
tougher  than  any 
pitcher  I’d  ever  faced. 

Erika  loves  horses. 

She  has  her  own  registered  Arabian,  and 
any  conversation  regarding  equines  is 
certain  to  grab  her  undivided  attention. 
“You  know  that  nice  redwood  house  on 
the  hill,  Rik?”  I questioned  casually. 
“That  place  is  beautiful.  Why  their  house 
matches  the  bam,  garage  and  shed.” 

“Pop.  You  mean  their  shed,  bam  and 
garage  match  their  house,”  She  quipped. 

“Whatever,”  I replied,  “I  think  they 
have  a couple  of  horses.  How  about  you 
and  me  going  up  there  after  breakfast?” 

“Let’s  go  as  soon  as  I get  dressed,”  she 
said,  “I’ll  eat  breakfast  when  we  get 
back.” 

Ah.  Man  on  base,  nobody  out  .... 

As  she  dressed  I stuffed  two  Granola 
bars,  two  packets  of  instant  hot  choco- 
late mix  and  an  old  blue,  porcelain  coffee 
pot  into  the  game  section  of  my  orange 
hunting  vest.  We  left  the  house  and 
headed  across  the  hayfield  to  the  road 
leading  to  the  Peacock’s  hilltop  house. 
They  weren’t  home,  and  as  we  headed 


back  down  the  hill,  I asked,  “How 
about  a short  walk  through  the 
woods?” 

“I  don’t  care,”  she  answered, 
kicking  an  acorn  along  in  front  of 
her.  “We’ll  never  make  up  a name 
for  those  woods,  though!  They’re 
ugly!” 

Strike  two,  I thought. 

As  we  approached  the  woods  1 
told  her,  in  short,  how  to  walk 

quietly,  whisper  and 
do  as  the  Indians  of 
the  Shoshone 
Tribe  in  Wyoming 
had  taught  me. 
That  is,  step  once, 
look  twice;  walk 
for  one  minute, 
look  for  five. 

The  woods 
were  still.  A small 
brook  spoke  softly 
to  its  rocky  bottom 
and  a lone  blue  jay 
scolded  us  for  trespassing.  I was 
impressed  at  how  quiet  Erika  was,  at 
how  she  seemed  absorbed  with  the 
“ugly”  woodland.  “Rik,”  I said 
quietly,  “are  you  gonna  get  your 
hunting  license  this  coming  year  and 
go  out  with  Justin  and  me?” 

“Maybe,”  she  answered,  “but  I 
probably  won’t  shoot  anything.” 

“Hey,  sweetheart,  that’s  fine.  I’d 
just  love  having  you  along.” 

“We’ll  see,”  She  said. 

We  sat  at  a spot  on  the  little 
brook  where  a trickle  of  water  was 
just  loud  enough  to  conceal  what 
little  noise  we  may  have  made.  I 
built  a small,  tepee-style  fire,  then 
filled  the  coffee  pot  to  half  with 
water  from  the  brook  and  set  it  on  a 
small,  flat  rock  near  the  fire. 

“Where  are  the  cups,  Pop?”  Erika 
asked. 

“Reckon  I forgot  them  in  all  the 
excitement  of  checking  out  the 


I built  a small,  tepee- 
style  fire,  then  filled 
the  coffee  pot  to  half 
with  water  from  the 
brook  and  set  it  on  a 
small,  flat  rock  near 
the  fire . 
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neighbor’s  horses.”  We  laughed  at 
that  and  made  a mutual  decision  to 
drink  hot  chocolate  from  the  old 
porcelain  pot. 

We  sat  just  staring  at  the  fire  for 
the  longest  time.  Erika  nudged  my 
leg  and  pointed  to  some  crystal- like 
ice  formations  on  a fern  growing  by 
the  brook.  The  water  curled  around 
and  under  a thin  layer  of  ice  on  the 
brook  and  a solitary  ray  of  sun  made 
it  glitter  like  a transparent  jewel. 


the  silence  of  a Pennsylvania  woodland 
was  a theater  of  comedy;  of  life  and  the 
overcoming  of  minor  adversity.  There 
were  lessons  here.  And  we  were  learning 
them  well  from  a score  of  gray  squirrels 
and  a happy  little  brook.  The  squirrels, 
through  time,  had  learned  to  make  the 
best  of  what  they  had  and  found  an 
ultimate  joy  in  so  doing.  They  seemed 
grateful  to  have  trees  to  climb,  limbs  to 
negotiate  and  a cache  of  readily  available 
nuts  on  which  to  dine  through  winter. 
Lessons  from  nature.  Make  do  . . . 

We  drank  our  hot  chocolate,  ate 
the  Granolas  and  doused  the  fire, 
then  walked  a few  hundred  feet  to 
an  inviting  log.  Again,  we  sat 
quietly,  soaking  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  a Sunday  morning  in  a 
Pennsylvania  woodland.  As  I 
fiddled  with  my  pipe,  Erika  gently 
nudged  my  boot  with  hers. 

She  lifted  a finger  from  her  lap 
where  her  hand  rested  and  pointed 
to  a stand  of  multi-flora  rose.  A 
buck  was  picking  his  way  out  of 
the  small  thicket,  unaware  of  our 
presence.  I could  feel  my  cheeks 
flush  and  my  mouth  forming  a 
smile  as  the  buck  came  to  within 
20  yards  of  us.  Erika  whispered, 
“He’s  just  beautiful,  Pop.  Look  at 
how  white  his  antlers  are  and  how 
perfect  his  coat  is.  Every  single 

hair!” 

Ah.  Two  men  on,  nobody  out,  1 
thought. 

Our  morning  buck  went  on  to 
wherever  big  bucks  go  in  the  light  of  day. 
We  talked  of  him.  His  polished  antlers, 
his  eight  high  tines  and  whether  I’d 
shoot  him  come  next  deer  season.  I 
admitted  I probably  wouldn’t  if  I recog- 
nized him  because  he  was  rather  special 
now.  Little  did  she  know  that  this  buck 
was  greatly  aiding  my  cause. 

We  walked  a little  more,  saying  little 
else  about  the  treats  of  the  morning 
woodland.  Two  ruffed  grouse  gave  us  a 


We  didn’t  speak.  We  sat  and 
watched  16  different  gray  squirrels 
carrying  on  in  the  most  comical  way. 
They  chased  one  another.  They 
played  alone  with  imaginary 
playmates  and  they  jumped  from 
bending  limb  to  bending  limb  as 
though  it  were  the  greatest  thing  to 
do  on  a sunny,  Sunday  morning. 
They  seemed  content,  getting  the 
very  most  they  could  from  so  very 
little.  They  fed,  they  played,  they 
rested.  And  they  made  us  laugh; 
they  lightened  our  hearts. 

What  lay  before  us  as  we  sat  in 
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Wed  seen  many  gray 
squirrels,  a stern, 
overly 'territorial 
bluejay,  a brace  of 
grouse , a handsome 
buck,  and  a careless 
chipmunk. 


brief  show  from  a nearby  stand  of 
hemlock.  How  genuinely  wonderful  it  is 
being  with  someone  you  love  in  a place 
you  love. 

Still,  I carried  a big  hurt  knowing  my 
daughter  hated  Pennsylvania  and 
considered  the  forests  I loved  to  be  ugly. 
There  was  a nagging  emptiness  knowing 
we  didn’t  yet  have  a place  we’d  named, 
just  because  we  loved  it  and  it  was 
unusually  beautiful.  A 
place  in  the  forest 
that  was  special  to 
us  . . . . How  I 
wished  things  were 
different  with  regard 
to  her  feelings  about 
moving  back  to 
Pennsylvania.  She 
just  wouldn’t  love  it 
until  she’d  found  a 
place  to  name 
herself.  A place  of 
beauty  to  consider  her 
very  own. 

I suggested  we  sit  once  more.  My  bad 
back  needed  a rest.  Erika  toyed  with  a 
cane-like  stick  she’d  plucked  from  the 
creek  bank.  We  sat  on  a bed  of  moist 
moss  and  just  watched  the  November 
morning  unfold  before  us  in  silence. 

Moments  passed.  A most  comical 
chipmunk  bounded  from  a pile  of  brush 
as  though  he  were  king  of  his  jungle  and 
headed,  unknowingly,  straight  for  Erika 
and  her  cane,  the  point  of  which  was 
buried  in  the  ground. 

The  chipmunk  went  straight  up  her 
cane  and  nearly  onto  the  back  of  her 
motionless  hand.  She  giggled  and  the 
chipmunk  scrambled,  in  panic,  for  parts 
unknown.  It  was  hilarious  and  brought 
the  most  joyful  sound  to  this  father’s  ears. 
My  daughter’s  heartwarming  laugh- 
ter ..  . 

We  headed  for  home.  We’d  seen 
many  gray  squirrels,  a stem,  overly- 
territorial  bluejay,  a brace  of  ruffed 
grouse,  a handsome  white-tailed  buck 


and  a careless  chipmunk  — reminis- 
cent of  David  Rose’s,  “Alvin.”  We’d 
listened  to  the  language  of  a talking 
brook  and  watched  the  sparkle  of 
what  it  had  sculpted  the  night 
before. 

We  laughed  from  the  deepest 
depths  of  our  hearts  at  a show 
performed  by  good  old  Mother 
Nature.  And  we  were  full  .... 

All  of  this  in  just  an 
hour,  give  or  take  a 
giggle- 

We  went  into 
the  house  and 
before  Erika  even 
shed  her  jacket,  she 
began  telling  of  our 
little  adventure  to 
mother  and 
brother.  She 
laughed  so  warmly 
as  she  told  them  of 
the  careless  chip- 
munk. My  heart  lightened  as  never 
before.  I felt  as  though  I was  the  one 
who  had  given  her  some  priceless 
gift,  not  the  Sunday  morning 
woodland. 

After  she  finished  telling  Mom 
and  Justin  of  our  walk,  she  came  to 
me  and  gave  me  the  warmest  hug  of 
my  life.  “Pop,”  she  said,  “would  it  be 
okay  if  we  called  that  little  spot 
down  by  the  brook,  Graywood?”  My 
eyes  puddled  with  a father’s  kind  of 
tears  and  I whispered,  “That  sounds 
just  wonderful  to  me,  Honey.” 

The  hurt  in  Erika’s  heart  seemed 
to  be  gone.  And  we’d  finally  come 
home.  Oregon  would  now  be  just  a 
page  in  our  not-so-dark  past  and  the 
woodlands  near  our  Pennsylvania 
home  were  destined  to  get  a few  new 
names  created  by  one,  wonderful 
daughter.  The  daughter  of  an  aging 
writer  who  will  always  carry  on  a 
secret  love  affair  with  a very  special 
place  called  Graywood.  □ 
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Good  Medicine 
for  Winter  Blues 


Randy  Ferguson 


THE  MIND’S  EYE  is  a valuable  tool 
for  retaining  our  sanity  throughout 
the  year.  It  helps  us  imagine  the  future 
and  recall  the  past.  When  faced  with  the 
stresses  and  trials  of  daily  life,  it  keeps  us 
tethered  to  our  dreams  and  the  things  in 
life  that  truly  matter. 

Sitting  sullen  at  my  desk,  surrounded 
by  a pile  of  paperwork  and  general 
clutter,  I sometimes  feel  that  my  envi- 
ronment controls  me,  that  I’m  just  along 
for  the  ride.  Feelings  like  this  are 
common  to  all  of  us,  especially  when  the 
winter  winds  howl  and  thoughts  of  spring 
seem  like  a mirage  in  the  back  of  our 
minds.  But  as  a rare  stream  of  fresh  cool 
air  floats  through  my  window,  I’m 
reminded  of  a safe  place  near  my 
childhood  home,  where  the  greatest 
concern  of  a country  boy  was  a hidden 
wood  pile  and  the  safety  it  offered  from 
the  ravages  of  weather  and  visitors.  As 
my  mind  begins  to  wander,  the  ragged 
Naugahyde  chair  becomes  a hard  old 
white  oak  log,  one  that  served  as  my 
observation  post  on  a misty  Sunday 
morning  in  the  spring  of  my  13  th  year. 

The  setting  of  my  sub-conscious 
escape  is  a fern-laden  grove  of  hemlocks 
and  white  pines  nestled  in  the  Crooked 
Creek  bottom  land  below  my  Mercer 
County  home.  There,  amidst  the  dark 
plethora  of  boughs  and  wild  grape  vines 
lies  a clearing  where  during  the  length- 
ening spring  days,  sunlight  streams 
through  from  early  morning  until  late 
afternoon.  Great  towering  hemlocks  skirt 
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its  perimeter,  and  openings  in  the 
treetops  usher  a shaft  of  light  through  the 
canopy  above,  forming  a natural  cathe- 
dral in  the  middle  of  the  evergreens  and 
hardwoods. 

Walking  through  an  unfamiliar 
stretch  of  woods  early  one  morning,  I 
came  upon  the  site  quite  accidentally.  I 
was  looking  for  a place  to  build  a camp 
for  the  coming  evening.  It  was  to  be  my 
first  solo  overnight  outing.  Like  most 
13-year-old  boys,  I feigned 
bravery  in  the  presence  of 
friends  and  parents, 
but  consciously 
feared  the  major 
event  to  come.  At 
any  rate,  I had 
made  my  decision 
and  was  bound  to 
retain  face  by  following 
through  with  my  plan. 

As  I crept  quietly  into  the  clearing,  a 
startled  doe  sprang  from  her  bed  and 
dove  into  the  brush  on  the  opposite  side. 
I watched  as  she  disappeared  into  the 
glade  down  hill  from  the  clearing. 

Feeling  the  warmth  of  the  place  where 
she  had  lain,  I felt  comfortable,  just  as 
she  had  before  my  untimely  intrusion. 

After  pitching  my  tent  and  building  a 
fire  ring,  I dubbed  the  place  Good 
Medicine  Camp.  I got  it  from  an  old 
Apache  Indian  name  for  a place  of 
solace,  which  I had  read  about  in  a book 
entitled  The  Tracker,  by  the  famous 
tracker  and  outdoor  survivalist  Tom 
Brown,  Jr.  Still  a bit  nervous,  I figured 
the  suggestive  power  of  the  name 
couldn’t  hurt. 

The  camp  earned  its  name  that 
evening.  Sitting  awake  by  the  dwindling 
fire  and  listening  to  the  sounds  of  night 
animals  in  the  slashings  nearby,  I felt 
strangely  safe  in  my  solitude.  Above  the 
dark  blanket  of  night,  a bright  crescent 
moon  slowly  climbed  high  in  the  sky 
overhead,  casting  a friendly  light  upon 
the  forest  floor.  A pair  of  barred  owls 


whistled  their  sentinel  calls  back 
and  forth  across  the  glade  below. 

The  strange  and  comforting 
sounds  echo  in  my  mind  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  Sometime  late  in 
the  evening,  I crawled  into  the 
tent  and  drifted  slowly  off  to 
sleep,  wrapped  up  snug  in  my 
sleeping  bag. 

Late  in  the  evening  — or  early 
in  the  morning  — I 
awoke  to  the  sound  of 
a twig  snapping. 

My  fears  came 
back  to  life, 
visions  of  the 
unspeakable 
lurking  just 
outside  the 
tent  walls.  My 
body  continued  to 
quake  until  I recognized  the 
familiar  sound  of  deer  snorting 
and  shuffling  out  of  the  clearing, 
no  doubt  disturbed  by  my  camp, 
and  maybe  the  hammering  in  my 
heart,  too.  I eventually  drifted 
back  to  sleep,  once  the  hairs  on 
the  back  of  my  neck  slowly 
relaxed. 

Just  after  dawn,  a drop  of  cold 
dew  slipped  through  the  nylon 
wall  of  the  tent,  waking  me  for 
the  new  day.  Crawling  through 
the  zippered  flaps  and  into  the 
misty  morning,  I found  the 
clearing  shrouded  in  heavy  fog, 
with  the  ever-present  shaft  of 
light  slicing  through.  The  woods 
were  already  buzzing  with 
activity;  it  seemed  I was  the  last 
to  awaken. 

With  a fire  burning  and 
moisture  hissing  from  damp  logs 
in  the  fire  ring,  1 cooked  my 
breakfast  of  grilled  Slim  Jims  and 
toast  on  an  old  oven  grid  rescued 
a few  days  earlier  from  my 
grandmother’s  garbage.  I sat  at 
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that  fire  sipping  instant  coffee, 
feeling  twice  my  age  and  full  of 
pride. 

Looking  back  now,  1 wonder  how 
many  1 3 -year-olds  were  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  a forest  in  front  of  a 
fire  they  had  built  for  themselves 
that  morning.  Not  nearly  as  many,  I 
assume,  as  were  planted  in  front  of  a 
television  watching  Sunday  morning 
cartoons. 

The  outing  was  a bigger 
success  than  I could 
have  ever  imagined, 
and  all  too  soon 
it  was  time  to 
pack  up  my 
gear  and  try  to 
hide  the  camp 
from  other 
adventure  seekers. 

With  a renewed  confidence  in  my 
stride,  I said  farewell  to  the  Good 
Medicine  Camp  and  hurried  home 
to  tell  my  folks  about  the  experi- 
ence. My  limbs  were  charged  with 
the  energy  of  a boy  becoming  a man. 

Since  that  first  visit  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  I’ve  spent  many  special 
times  alone  at  the  Good  Medicine 
Camp.  The  spot  has  provided  more 
comfort  than  any  place  I’ve  known. 

Before  leaving  for  college,  I spent 
hours  there,  wondering  how  my  life 
would  change,  and  vowing  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  things  that  truly 
mattered.  When  I married,  I shared 
the  secret  place  with  my  bride.  And 
now,  as  an  adult  with  a child  of  my 
own,  I will  take  my  little  girl  to  the 


camp  and  share  my  pride  with  Mother 
Nature. 

The  Good  Medicine  Camp  is  scarcely 
intact  today,  a result  of  lumbering  and 
the  effects  of  disrepair.  But  though  the 
woodpile  has  nearly  rotted  away  and  the 
fire  ring  has  been  engulfed  by  ferns  and 
moss,  I can  still  visit  again  from  time  to 
time. 

A snow  plow  rumbles  by  my  window 
on  the  street  barely  20  feet 
away,  replacing  the  inspiring 
fresh  air  of  a moment 
earlier  with  the  biting 
odor  of  diesel  exhaust. 
I’ve  been  violently 
snapped  back  from 
my  temporary  escape, 
but  feel  much  better 
for  the  experience, 
reminding  myself  once 
again  that  it  was  not  a dream. 

I’ve  survived  the  winter  blues  once 
again  with  memories  of  a place  that 
comforted  me  so  often  in  the  past.  I’m 
certain  the  memory  will  save  me  again 
and  again,  remaining  constant  and 
promising,  as  life  continues  to  change 
from  year  to  year. 

There  are  few  places  where  a person 
can  feel  completely  liberated  from  the 
world  of  pressure  and  uncertainty  that 
surrounds  us  each  day.  My  place  is  the 
Good  Medicine  Camp.  Yours  may  be  a 
favorite  fishing  hole,  the  church  where 
your  family  worships,  or  the  field  where 
you  played  high  school  football.  The 
point  is  that  we  all  have  a place  for  the 
mind’s  eye  to  lead  us  when  the  next 
winter  wind  blows  our  direction.  □ 


continued  from  page  2 

is  the  only  way  we  can  raise  enough  to  preserve  the  continent’s  wildlife  and  wild 
places. 

In  the  coming  years,  the  people  who  care  about  wildlife  in  Wyoming  and  across 
the  country  will  have  no  choice  but  to  confront  the  issue  of  funding  for  conservation. 

I only  hope  that,  as  the  debate  develops,  we  remember  that  we  can’t  get  something 
for  nothing.  — Chris  Madson. 
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A Push  for  land 


A LITTLE  MORE  THAN  three  months 
after  America  entered  World  War  I 
in  1917,  Governor  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 
signed  the  Auxiliary  Game  Refuge  Law  to 
expand  the  commission’s  refuge  system, 
which  by  that  time  was  providing  sanctu- 
ary to  wildlife  on  20  sites.  It  established 
refuges,  particularly  for  small  game,  by  en- 
couraging landowners  to  sign  leases  to  pro- 
hibit hunting  on  at  least  250  of  their  acres 
for  10  years. 

Landowners,  however,  were  reluctant 
to  sign  up.  The  solution  to  setting  aside 
land  for  wildlife  came  on  June  20,  1919, 
when  Governor  William  C.  Sproul  signed 
a law  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  buy 
lands  “for  game  preserve  purposes.”  That 
historic  law  became  the  basis  for  the  Game 
Commission’s  land  acquisition  program. 
The  first  purchase  was  6,288  acres  in  Elk 
County,  designated  as  State  Game  Lands 
(SGL)  25  — the  number  25  resulting  from 
the  game  refuges  numbering  system. 

Purchasing  land  became  big  business  for 
the  Game  Commission  when  the  legisla- 
ture in  1927  increased  the  resident  hunting 
license  fee  to  $2.  Seventy-five  cents  from 
each  hunting  license  sold  was  earmarked  to 
be  “used  exclusively  for  the  leasing,  pur- 
chasing and  maintenance  of  game  refuges 
and  public  hunting  grounds.” 

In  late  1928  and  early  1929,  the  Game 
Commission  intensified  its  land  acquisi- 
tion program,  buying  42,865  acres.  The 
purchases  in  that  short  period  increased 
the  agency’s  holdings  by  a third,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  decade  the  commission  owned 
more  than  175,000  acres. 

Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  management 
programs,  of  which  the  game  lands/refuge 
concept  was  a part,  became  models  for 


other  states.  In  1925,  for  instance, 
large  quantities  of  wild  rice,  celery  and 
other  seeds  and  tubers  were  purchased 
and  planted  in  streams,  lakes  and  ponds 
in  28  counties.  It  was  the  first  exten- 
sive planting  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

Pennsylvania’s  white-tailed  deer 
management  program  continued  to  be 
a successful,  albeit  somewhat  painful, 
experiment.  Although  deer  were  cre- 
ating problems  for  farmers,  they  were 
still  rare  in  some  areas.  The  commis- 


By Joe  Kosack 


sioners  con- 
tinued to  buy 
deer  from 
propagators 

and  release  them  in  areas  where  citi- 
zens wanted  more  deer  — just  about 
every  area  with  few  farmers. 

In  1922,  the  Game  Commission 
renewed  its  discussions  of  doe  hunting 
seasons,  and  hunters  continued  to  op- 
pose the  idea.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
missioners were  determined  to  hold  an 
experimental  antlerless  deer  hunt. 
They  scheduled  one  after  buck  season 
in  1923  for  100  permittees  in  Franklin 
County’s  Quincy  and  Washington 
townships.  Slightly  more  than  90  hunt- 
ers paid  $5  for  a special  doe  license  and 
participated  in  the  first  day  of  a three- 
day  hunt.  Hunters  who  opposed  the 
hunt  harassed  them,  and  some  land- 
owners posted  their  property . The  turn- 
out for  the  remaining  two  days  was 
poor,  and  so  was  the  hunt’s  total  har- 
vest. In  three  days,  hunters  killed  only 
eight  deer. 

Undaunted,  the  commissioners  in 
subsequent  years  scheduled  doe  sea- 
sons in  areas  where  crop  damage  was 
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DESPITE  a great  deal  of 
controversy,  a two-week 
antlerless  season  was  held  in 
1928,  and  as  sportsmen  found 
out  the  very  next  year,  the  deer 
herd  had  not  been  devastated. 

extensive,  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  special,  small- 
scale  deer  hunts  weren’t  effec- 
tive. 

The  successive  changes  in 
forests  throughout  the  state 
were  reducing  wild  food  sup- 
plies available  to  whitetails.  The  sap- 
ling thickets  in  which  deer  thrived  for 
the  century’s  first  two  decades  were 
maturing  to  pole  timber  stage  and  pro- 
viding little  browse.  The  problem  be- 
gan to  manifest  itself  in  the  winter  of 
1927:  Deer,  predominantly  fawns,  be- 
gan to  die. 

Talk  of  a six-day  statewide  doe  sea- 
son, following  the  traditional  two- week 
buck  season,  first  surfaced  at  a May 
1927  commission  meeting.  When  news 
spread,  hunters  again  raised  their  voices 
in  opposition.  But  the  board  did  not 
want  to  put  the  largest  deer  herd  in  the 
United  States  at  risk,  and  it  decided  to 
press  on  with  the  antlerless  hunt. 

At  the  May  1928  meeting,  the  board 
voted  to  close  the  traditional  Decem- 
ber statewide  buck  season  for  the  first 
time  in  state  history.  In  its  place,  the 
board  scheduled  an  antlerless  deer  sea- 
son for  December  1-15  in  51  of  the 
state’s  67  counties. 

Hunters  expressed  outrage.  Promi- 
nent Pennsylvanians  spoke  out  against 
the  Game  Commission’s  action,  and 
legislators  promised  to  scuttle  the 
scheduled  season. 

Newspapers  carried  headlines  such 
as  “Opposition  to  Ruthless  Slaughter 
of  Does  Spreading  among  Pennsylva- 
nia Sportsmen”  and  “Penna.  Gunners 
War  on  Doe  Slaughter”  on  their  front 
pages  as  the  controversy  raged. 

In  August,  Leffler  attended  the  In- 


ternational Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  convention 
in  Seattle.  Pennsylvania’s  antlerless  deer 
season  battle  was  the  talk  of  the  confer- 
ence. Leffler  filled  in  his  colleagues. 

“Pennsylvania  is  facing  a new  type  of 
conservation  at  the  present  time,  inas- 
much as  it  is  necessary  in  1928  to  kill  to 
conserve,”  Leffler  said.  He  explained  that 
hunters  would  be  charged  $2  for  a license 
to  participate  in  the  special  antlerless  deer 
hunt.  County  license  allocations  were  de- 
termined by  a formula  that  would  issue 
eight  antlerless  licenses  for  each  buck  killed 
in  the  county  the  year  before. 

As  Leffler  spoke  in  Seattle,  Pennsylva- 
nia newspapers  continued  to  editorialize 
against  the  season. 

“The  grossest  miscarriage  of  justice  ever 
perpetuated  upon  the  sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  ruling  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  allow  the  doe  deer  to  be  killed 
instead  of  using  license  fees  to  import  addi- 
tional bucks,”  a November  28,  1928, 
Lancaster  Journal  editorial  suggested.  “The 
ruling  was  so  unfair;  so  inhumane;  so  out  of 
tune  with  true  sportsmanship  that  the  in- 
coming legislation  ought  to  rip  out  the 
commission  and  fix  by  statute  the  game 
laws  of  the  state  as  the  Legislature  used  to 
do.  Unless  that  is  done  there  is  no  telling 
what  a misguided  Game  Commission  might 
do  in  the  future.” 

Hunting  clubs  launched  all-out  cam- 
paigns to  sway  the  commissioners  to  cancel 
the  season.  They  went  to  court  to  stop  their 
county’s  antlerless  deer  seasons  and,  in 
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some  cases,  won.  Their  members  wrote 
letters  to  newspaper  editors  blasting  the 
commissioners  and  took  out  ads  urging 
hunters  not  to  buy  doe  licenses.  Hunters 
also  submitted  petitions  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission demanding  the  hunt  be  called  off, 
and  they  asked  landowners  to  post  their 

lands  with  signs  proclaiming  “No  Doe  Hunt- 
• » 
ing. 

The  hunt  did  take  place,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  special  season  25,097  antlerless  deer 
had  been  harvested. 

Pennsylvania  hunters  learned  within  a 
year  that  the  1928  doe  hunt  had  not  devas- 
tated the  state’s  whitetail  population  as 
many  believed  it  would.  A little  more  than 
a month  after  America’s  Great  Depression 
began,  Pennsylvanians  shot  a record  22,822 
bucks. 

The  commissioners  decided  in  the  mid- 
1 920s  to  use  their  wildlife  purchasing  money 
to  buy  small  game,  and  one  of  the  species 
experimented  with  was  the  ring-necked 
pheasant.  Its  introduction  proved  a boom- 
ing success.  Before  long  the  bird  had  estab- 
lished populations  in  agricultural  areas, 
and  it  quickly  became  a favorite  of  hunters. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  ring- 
necks,  the  Game  Commission  began  fur- 
nishing refuge  keepers  with  pheasant  eggs 
to  hatch.  Keepers  received  a bonus  for  each 
bird  they  raised  to  10  weeks  of  age.  But  the 
effort  failed  to  satisfy  sportsmen’s  appe- 
tites, and  by  the  close  of  the  decade,  the 
Game  Commission  would  establish  its  first 
two  game  farms.  The  John  S.  Fisher  Game 
Farm  in  Montgomery  County  and  the  C.G. 
Jordan  Game  Farm  in  Lawrence  County. 

“Vermin”  control  remained  an  integral 
part  of  the  agency’s  wildlife  management 
strategy.  Throughout  the  decade,  the  Game 
Commission  annually  spent  between 
$90,000  and  $100,000  — about  10  per- 
cent of  its  annual  revenues  — to  pay  bounty 
claims  on  foxes,  bobcats  and  weasels.  It  also 
hired  trapping  instructors  to  teach  people 
how  to  catch  furbearers. 

A Pottsville  Journal  article  that  appeared 
in  October  1929  told  of  the  great  number 


of  migrating  hawks  being  shot  by  hunt- 
ers from  a rocky  ridge  on  the  Blue 
Mountain  near  Drehersville. 

“Chilled  by  the  early  October  winds, 
many  thousand  hawks  are  sweeping 
past  the  mountain  pinnacle  within  10 
miles  of  Pottsville,  inviting  extermi- 
nation, a challenge  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  local  sportsmen  and  hunters 
who  are  shooting  hundreds  every  fa- 
vorable day,”  the  article  reported. 

The  “kill  the  killers”  attitude  was 
not  shared  by  all  wildlife  enthusiasts, 
especially  not  the  state’s  growing  num- 
ber of  bird-watchers.  When  the  legis- 
lature approved  and  the  governor 
signed  a law  placing  a $5  bounty  on 
goshawks  in  1929,  birders  throughout 
the  state  cried  foul  — saying  the  law 
would  lead  to  wholesale,  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction  of  all  hawks. 

In  contrast,  some  birds  were  cham- 
pioned by  the  Game  Commission  re- 
gardless of  what  they  did  or  who  wanted 
to  kill  them.  In  the  early  1920s,  the 
U.S.  Biological  Survey  began  issuing 
farmers  permits  to  kill  robins  from 
May  15  to  July  15  because  the  birds 
were  eating  their  berries  and  small 
fruits.  But  the  commission  would  not 
sign  permits  for  Pennsylvania  farmers 
because  robins  were  protected  in  the 
state. 

But  if  there  was  some  friction  be- 
tween the  state  game  agency  and  its 
federal  counterpart,  it  was  mild  com- 
pared to  the  political  battles  taking 
place  within  state  government  itself. 

When  Gifford  Pinchot  was  elected 
governor  in  1922,  conservationists 
throughout  the  state  assumed  wildlife 
and  the  Game  Commission  would  have 
a guardian  angel  for  at  least  four  years. 
Pinchot  was  considered  by  many  the 
father  of  America’s  forestry  conserva- 
tion movement,  a man  who  cared 
deeply  about  natural  resources. 
Pinchot,  a colleague  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  believed  in  pragmatic,  un- 
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emotional  natural  resource  management. 

But  Pinchot  quickly  announced  his  in- 
tention to  reorganize  state  government, 
and  he  proposed  making  the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  a department  — stripping 
it  of  its  executive  powers  and  political 
autonomy.  Funding  for  the  commission 
would  be  provided  by  tax  monies;  license 
fees  would  be  deposited  into  the  state’s 
general  fund.  The  six  Game  Commission- 
ers were  incensed;  Phillips,  then  board  presi- 
dent and  senior  member,  threatened  to 
resign  if  the  plan  was  instituted. 

Before  Pinchot  assumed  office,  he  ap- 
pointed Frederick  C.  Walcott,  director  of 
the  American  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, and  Ray  B.  Holland,  a former  U.S. 
Biological  Survey  official,  to  review  the 
Game  Commission  and  recommend  nec- 
essary changes. 

Both  men  found  everything  in  order. 
“Personally,  I think  it  would  be  a calamity 
if  any  other  plan  were  adopted  . . . ,” 
Walcott  wrote.  “I  can  offer  no  further  sug- 
gestions for  betterment  of  the  lot  of  the 
outdoor  man  in  Pennsylvania.  I consider 
that  state  foremost  among  the  different 
states  which  rank  at  the  top  in  game  mat- 
ters and  I dread  to  think  of  tampering  with 
a machine  that  time  has  proved  to  be  very 
nearly  perfect.” 

Pinchot  dropped  the  game  department 
plan  from  his  reorganization  blueprint,  but 
his  dealings  with  the  commissioners  weren’t 
over.  More  friction  surfaced  in  late  1923 
when  he  asked  all  appointees  of  his  admin- 
istration, including  Game  Commissioners, 
to  pledge  to  uphold  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  pledge  was  meant  as  a gesture  of  sup- 
port for  the  18th  Amendment  — Prohibi- 
tion — which  prohibited  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  transportation  of  intoxicating  bev- 
erages. 

In  a December  18, 1923,  letter,  Pinchot 
asked  Phillips  if  the  commissioners  were 
going  to  take  the  pledge.  Phillips  replied  by 
letter  eight  days  later: 

“If,  Governor,  you  cannot  trust  me  to 
serve  you  after  I have  taken  an  oath  before 


Almighty  God  to  support  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
including  all  of  the  amendments 
thereto,  I cannot  see  what  faith  you 
could  have  in  any  promise  I would  give 
you  personally.  By  doing  as  you  ask,  I 
would  not  only  lose  the  respect  of  the 
sportsmen,  but,  what  means  far  more 
to  me,  I would  lose  my  own  self-re- 
spect.” 

On  March  20,  1924,  Phillips  and 
three  other  commissioners  resigned 
over  the  pledge  issue:  Colonel 
Henry  W.  Coulter,  Greensburg; 
William  S.  Ellis,  Bryn  Mawr;  and 
William  B.  McCaleb,  Harrisburg. 
Commissioners  Dr.  H.J.  Donaldson, 
Williamsport,  and  John  S.  Speer,  St. 
Marys,  stayed.  Within  a month, 
Pinchot  appointed  new  members  to 
the  board.  At  the  April  3,  1924,  board 
meeting,  a message  from  the  governor 
was  read  and  entered  into  the  record: 

“You  have  been  selected  wholly  on 
merit  and  without  regard  to  political 
advantage  of  the  Administration.  I 
want  you  to  keep  yourselves  as  Com- 
missioners and  all  of  its  subordinates  as 
employees  of  the  state  entirely  out  of 
politics.  You  have  just  one  duty,  which 
is  to  promote  the  interests  of  game  and 
the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania.  Stick 
to  it.” 

After  Pinchot’s  first  term  as  gover- 
norended,  incoming  Governor  John  S. 
Fisher  offered  Phillips  a chance  to  re- 
turn to  the  Board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners. Phillips  declined.  □ 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion: 100  Years  of  Conservation  is  now 
available.  Order  from  the  Game  Com - 
mission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  ElmertonAve. , 
Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797 . Price  is 
$12.95,  plus  6%  sales  tax, 
delivered. Excerpted  this  month  is  Chap- 
ter 5. 
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It  was  a truly  wild  eye  that  I looked  into,  and  at  that  moment  I felt  truly  wild  myself.  It  was 
like  raising  a triumphant  fist  going  under  the  wire  aboard  Secretariat,  like  running  on  a 
beach  in  the  moonlight. 


First  Hunt 

By  Lisa  Price 


I GUESS  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  I 
moved  to  the  outskirts  when  I 
moved  to  Shickshinny.  A place  with  one 
traffic  light  is  the  outskirts,  so  I moved  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  outskirts,  and  that’s 
where  I learned  to  hunt. 

It  was  my  neighbor,  a dairy  farmer,  who 
gave  me  my  first  taste  of  venison.  When  he 
made  the  offer,  though,  1 expected  steaks 
wrapped  in  little  packages,  not  the  entire 
carcass  he  so  generously  dropped  off  that 
autumn  evening.  His  kids  stood  slack-jawed 
with  surprise  when  I told  them  I had  never 
butchered  an  animal.  I covered  the  floor 
with  newspapers  and  we  laid  the  deer  on 
my  kitchen  table,  and  they  taught  me. 


Hunting  had  been  an  integral  part 
of  their  lives.  I,  a kid  from  suburbia, 
thought  hunting  season  was  one  Mon- 
day a year.  People  in  my  family  only 
job-hunted  or  house-hunted. 

I took  the  hunter-education  course 
the  next  year,  took  an  interest  in  ar- 
chery, and  began  to  practice.  In  no 
time  I was  an  arrow-flinging  addict.  I 
went  out  my  bedroom  window,  stood 
on  the  roof  and  shot  down  at  straw 
bales.  Using  cables  and  pulleys  that  I 
found  in  the  basement,  I made  targets 
that  moved.  I set  up  a straw  bale  course 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  woods  and  wrote 
names  of  former  boyfriends  on  pie- 
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plate  targets.  Take  that.  Built  a tree 
stand  that  resembled  a clumsy  kid’s 
fort. 

By  the  time  the  first  Saturday  in 
October  rolled  around,  I was  like  a 
little  kid.  I 
awoke  without 
really  having 
slept,  took  my 
hunting  stuff  off 
the  clothes  line 
and  dressed  in 
the  backyard  so 
I would  remain 
scent-free.  Put 
all  my  stuff  to- 
gether  — bow, 
arrows,  license, 
flashlight  — 
and  was  all  set. 

Then  I stopped 
in  my  tracks. 

It  was  dark. 

I’d  never  been 
in  woods  in  the 
dark.  Hadn’t 
thought  of  that. 

I thought  for 
sure  my  flashlight  batteries  would  bum 
out  as  I worked  my  way  through  the 
woods.  Then  I dropped  it  out  of  the 
treestand  and  it  went  on  when  it  hit 
the  ground  and,  adding  insult  to  in- 
jury, shown  right  on  me.  Fighting 
laughter  and  the  urge  to  make  shadow 
puppets  against  the  oak  tree,  I went 
back  down  for  it,  figuring  every  animal 
in  the  woods  had  now  seen  and  heard 
me.  But  I was  wrong. 

As  I waited  in  the  dark,  sudden 
crashing  noises  exploded  periodically 
in  the  clearing  in  front  of  me.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see,  so  my  imagination 
filled  in  — bears,  lots  of  'em.  It  got 
lighter  and  guess  what?  Turkeys,  lots 
of  'em,  the  first  I’d  ever  seen  that 
weren’t  perched  next  to  some  mashed 
potatoes.  I watched  them  for  over  an 
hour  until  a burp  sneaked  up  on  me. 


Startled  as  anything  would  be  by  the 
unexpected  volume  and  length  of  the  burp, 
the  turkeys  flushed.  One  flew  into  my  tree, 
landing  on  a branch  on  the  other  side.  I 
peered  cautiously  around  and  there  was  the 

turkey,  looking  like 
some  kind  of  big- 
headed snake,  do- 
ing the  same  thing. 

That  was  it,  I was 
hooked. 

It  was  a truly  wild 
eye  that  I looked 
into,  and  at  that 
moment  I felt  truly 
wild  myself.  It  was 
like  raising  a trium- 
phant fist  going  un- 
der the  wire  aboard 
Secretariat,  like 
running  on  a beach 
in  the  moon- 
light — just  a crazy 
wow  feeling  of  con- 
nection with  the 
world. 

While  I was  mes- 
merized by  the  tur- 
key joining  me  in  my  tree,  a doe  had  en- 
tered the  clearing  for  a drink  at  the  stream. 
A button  buck  followed  her. 

He  sniffed  her  tail,  she  clamped  it  down. 
When  he  got  more  insistent,  she  wheeled 
and  pummeled  him  with  her  front  legs. 
After  repeating  the  dance  several  times, 
they  turned  and  left. 

I was  so  caught  up  in  the  scene  that 
thoughts  of  shooting  at  them  never  en- 
tered my  mind.  And  as  a result,  I had  blown 
about  twenty  clear  shots  at  either  of  them. 

No  matter,  something  else  was  coming, 
with  heavy  steps  crushing  through  the 
leaves.  My  heard  raced,  my  palms  sweated, 
and  I focused  on  a stone  wall  ahead,  just 
waiting  for  monster  buck. 

It  was  a house  cat  dragging  some  type  of 
rat  like  an  African  lion  would  drag  impala. 
As  it  passed,  the  cat  glanced  at  me  with 
destain  — a successful  hunter  versus  a 


WHILE  I was  mesmerized  by  the 
turkey  joining  me  in  my  tree,  a doe 
had  entered  the  clearing  for  a drink 
at  the  stream. 
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rookie. 

Next  I lay  down  in  the  tree  stand/fort, 
just  for  a few  minutes,  and  woke  up  four 
hours  later.  No  more  deer  came,  but  a 
squirrel  family  I nicknamed  the  Flying 
Zambinees  performed  incredible  feats.  Le- 
gal shooting  time  ended  and  I climbed 
down  for  the  trek  out. 

I fell  going  over  the  stone  wall  in  the 
dark,  landing  hard  on  the  Doe-in-Heat 
bottle  in  my  back  pocket,  which  burst, 
soaking  my  leg.  As  I brushed  down  the  dark 
com  row  a large  animal  accompanied  me 
just  a few  rows  over  — I figured  it  was  the 
thoroughly  confused  and  frustrated  button 
buck,  and  increased  my  pace. 

By  the  time  I burst  out  of  the  com  into 
the  backyard,  the  animal  and  I were  both  in 
flat-out  runs.  I never  saw  what  it  was. 

My  first  hunt  ended  unceremoniously 
there  in  the  backyard.  I tried  to  pull  off  my 
saturated  camo  pants  while  my  dog,  crazed 
by  the  overwhelming  scent,  jumped  all 


over  me  like  he  had  never  done  before 
or  since. 

But  the  animals  of  the  woods  had 
showed  themselves,  almost  like  intro- 
ductions. I had  only  seen  pictures  of 
them  before.  Welcome  to  our  woods, 
they  were  saying,  look  at  us.  You’ve 
been  missing  out. 

I got  a six-point  buck  the  next  year, 
but  that  was  with  an  Izuzu.  Five  years 
later  I shot  a doe,  gutted  it  myself, 
using  a sharp  knife  and  instructions 
from  a library  book.  Passed  out  and 
came  to  twice.  Three  years  later  I got 
a black  bear. 

Lean  years?  Nine  years  of  hunting 
and  only  two  animals?  Wasting  time? 

No,  glorious  times.  I wouldn’t  trade 
any  of  it,  and  I’m  always  learning.  (For 
one  thing,  scent  lure  goes  on  cotton 
balls  in  empty  film  cases.)  But  I have 
one  huge  regret. 

I wish  I would’ve  started  sooner.  □ 
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Game  Commission  and  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  officers  are  this  year  hosting  the 
North  American  Wildlife  Enforcement  Officers 
Associations  annual  meeting.  Here’s  a few 
things  the  officers  . . . 

Want  You  to  Know 

By  Bernie  Schmader, 

WCO  Union  County 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  Mark  Schweiker 
introduces  himself  to  Northcentral  Information  & 
Education  Supervisor  Jerry  Zeidler  at  the  COPA 
booth  at  the  Eastern  Sports  & Outdoors  Show. 


HE  GAME  Commission’s  100th 
anniversary  is  certainly  a high- 
light of  1995.  Through  Game  News, 
Rich  Pawling’s  “Living  History”  pro- 
gram, our  exhibits  and  displays,  and  in 
the  upcoming  agency  history  book, 
the  Game  Commission’s  history  and 
conservation  in  Pennsylvania  is  being 
featured. 

Pennsylvania  was  not  the  only  place 
wildlife  was  being  depleted.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  animals  were  be- 
ing exploited  across  the  continent. 
And  just  like  in  Pennsylvania,  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  were  established  in 
other  states  and  Canadian  provinces 


to  restore  and  protect  wild  ani- 
mal populations. 

And  just  as  early  game  war- 
dens were  a special  breed  of 
rugged  individualists,  who  usu- 
ally worked  alone  for  long 
hours,  in  remote  areas,  with  no 
modem  means  of  transporta- 
tion or  communications,  and 
had  to  be  crafty,  resourceful, 
woodswise  and  fearless,  today’s 
conservation  officers  are  little 
different. 

Another  thing  that  hasn’t 
changed  is  that  wildlife  agen- 
cies are  relatively  small;  per- 
sonnel rosters  are  limited. 
Many  of  us  still  often  work  alone,  in  remote 
regions.  As  a result,  there’s  little  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  meet  and  share  ideas. 

Consequently,  on  July  12, 1980,  inGreat 
Falls,  Montana,  16  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
forcement officers  from  three  western  states 
and  three  Canadian  provinces  met  to  orga- 
nize an  international  organization  for  wild- 
life officers.  The  efforts  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  North  American  Wildlife  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association  (NAWEOA,  a 
professional  organization  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting professionalism  in  wildlife  law  en- 
forcement and  to  improve  communica- 
tions among  officers  throughout  North 
America. 
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Since  then,  NAWEOA  has  grown  to 
over  8000  members.  To  improve  commu- 
nications among  all  conservation  officers, 
NAWEOA  sponsors  a warden  exchange 
program,  publishes  a wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment journal  and  a newsletter,  and  holds 
an  annual  conference. 

The  conference  is  held  alternately  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  features 
pertinent  seminars  and  practical  exercises 
related  to  wildlife  law  enforcement  tech- 
niques and  methods.  Hundreds  of  wildlife 
officers  from  more  than  60  state,  provincial 
and  federal  jurisdictions  attend  this  confer- 
ence every  year. 

Hosting  a NAWEOA  conference  is 
quite  an  honor.  States  and  provinces  must 
bid  for  the  privilege  two  years  in  advance. 
Because  Pennsylvania’s  conservation  of- 
ficers were  anxious  to  host  this  event  dur- 
ing the  Game  Commission’s  centennial 
year,  COPA  sent  a delegation  to  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota  in  1993  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  host  the  1995  conference  in 
Pennsylvania.  To  the  delight  of  us  all,  our 
invitation  was  accepted. 


COPA  — the  Conservation  Officers 
of  Pennsylvania  Association — isanewly 
formed  professional  and  fraternal 
organization  of  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  Fish  and  Boat 
Commission  officers.  Promoting  wildlife 
conservation  especially  among  our  youth 
is  among  the  organization’s  primary  goals. 


This  coming  July  Pennsylvania 
will  be  visited  by  hundreds  of  wild- 
life officers  and  their  families  from 
all  over  the  continent.  COPA  is 
underwriting  the  costs  of  this  con- 
ference by  conducting  fund-raising 
activities  and  through  private  con- 
tributions. A cook  book,  com- 
memorative knife  and  patch  and 
other  items  are  on  sale  by  COPA. 

For  more  on  COPA  and  how  to 
help  with  the  upcoming  N A WEOA 
conference,  write:  COPA,  Box  654, 
J ersey  Shore  , PA  1 7 740  or  call  7 1 7 - 
922-4489  for  more  informa- 
tion. □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


Deer,  The  Wildlife  Series,  edited  by  Duane  Gerlach,  Sally  Atwater  and  Judith  Schnell, 
Stackpole  Books,  5067  Ritter  Rd.,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055,  384  pp.,  $59.95.  Here  is  a 
highly  authoritative  yet  very  attractive  and  readable  volume  covering  both  white-tailed 
deer  and  mule  deer.  More  than  100  biologists,  photographers  and  artists  contributed 
their  expertise,  providing  the  most  authoritative  information  available  on  all  phases  of 
natural  history,  biology  and  behavior.  The  rut,  internal  anatomy,  home  range,  and  para- 
sites are  just  a few  of  the  many  subjects  covered.  Like  the  other  two  books  in  this  series. 
Ruffed  Crouse  and  Trout,  this  is  not  just  a good  reference  book,  it  will  make  good  reading 
for  everybody  interested  in  learning  more  about  these  fascinating  and  popular  animals. 


Beyond  Fair  Chase:  The  Ethic  and  Tradition  of  Hunting,  by  jim  Posewitz,  Falcon  Press, 
P.O.  Box  1718,  Helena,  MT  59624  (800-582-2665),  114  pp.,  softbound,  $5.95  plus 
$2.95  shipping  and  handling,  hardbound,  $17.95,  $4.25.  Parents,  hunter-ed  instruc- 
tors, teachers  and  everybody  else  interested  in  the  sport  of  hunting  will  enjoy  this  book 
and  find  it  useful.  A 32-year  career  with  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  & 
Parks,  and  an  adjunct  professor  of  history  and  philosophy  at  Montana  State  University, 
the  author  covers  the  basics  of  hunting,  from  the  history  of  the  sport,  to  getting  in  shape, 
conduct  afield  today,  and  caring  for  the  game  animal.  Hardly  a typical  how-to,  this  book 
emphasizes  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  sport  every  step  of  the  way. 
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Honey  beel 


NCEwhen 
boys,  a 
friend  and  I were 
“tickling”  trout  along  a 
small  stream.  “Tickling,”  an 
Indian  trick,  involves  catching  fish 
with  the  bare  hand.  It  requires 
stealth,  patience  and  quickness. 
Through  practice,  Sut  and  I had 
become  quite  accomplished  and  en- 
joyed more  than  a few  trout  cooked 
on  a stick  over  the  embers  of  a small 
fire. 

This  day,  as  we  were  crossing  the 
stream  on  a fallen  tree,  one  of  us 
bumped  a yellowjacket  nest.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  were  not  quick  enough 
to  avoid  their  wrath.  In  seconds  we 
were  enveloped  in  seething,  sting- 
ing cloaks  of  insects. 

It  was  only  by  plunging  into  the 
cold  water  and  submerging  that  we 
were  able  to  escape  their  fury.  Later, 
mud  poultices  relieved  the  pain, 
but  nothing  will  ever  erase  the 
memory  of  that  terrifying  attack. 

Those  who  venture  into  the  wilds 
are  sometimes  attacked  by  bears, 
bitten  by  snakes  or  spiders,  or  en- 
counter rabid  foxes  and  other  dan- 
gerous animals.  But,  many  perceive 
the  greatest  threat  as  insignificant. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
reports  more  deaths  occur  each  year 
in  this  country  from  bee  and  wasp 
stings  than  from  the  bites  of  any 
other  creature.  While  most  people 
experience  only  temporary  discom- 
fort when  stung,  a single  sting  has 
proven  fatal  in  some  extreme  cases. 

For  most  of  us,  a sting  is  merely 
unpleasant.  But,  many  people  suf- 


Nature's 

Greatest 

Threat 

By ).  R.  Lindermuth 

illustrations  by  doug  pifer 

fer  allergic  reactions,  which  in  extreme 
cases  can  result  in  sudden  collapse  or  respi- 
ratory failure  without  prompt  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Though  bees  and  wasps  may  be  found 
everywhere  humans  congregate,  it’s  those 
of  us  who  spend  time  outdoors,  naturally, 
who  are  most  likely  to  encounter  foraging 
bees  and  wasps  or  disturb  their  nests. 

The  yellowjacket,  especially,  is  the 
scourge  of  human  picnics  and  other  out- 
door pursuits.  They  have  a habit  of  quickly 
honing  in  on  food  scent  and  making  un- 
wanted guest  of  themselves.  Aggressive 
behavior  makes  their  presence  both  un- 
pleasant and  dangerous.  A particular  cause 
for  concern  is  that  attacks  are  often  by 
swarms,  not  solitary  insects. 

In  the  hot  summer  of  1989,  a man  took 
his  children  and  their  dog  for  a walk  in  the 
woods  near  Elysburg,  Northumberland 
County.  Some  dogs,  beset  by  a curiosity 
that  defies  logic,  are  prone  to  plunge  head 
first  into  a dangerous  situation.  This  one 
chose  to  dig  in  proximity  to  a yellowjacket 
nest  at  the  base  of  a rotting  stump. 

Attempting  to  rescue  his  foolish  dog, 
the  man  suffered  countless  multiple  stings 
and  collapsed  in  shock.  Had  his  children 
not  quickly  summoned  help,  he  might  have 
died.  As  it  was,  he  still  spent  nearly  a week 
in  a hospital. 
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Wasps 

tyALP—  t a/ze.p  and  their  sting' 

ing  relatives  pose  more 
of  a risk  in  some  years  than  others.  Drought, 
extreme  heat  and  other  cyclical  factors 
account  for  this. 

For  example,  an  exceptionally  mild  win- 
ter will  allow  a larger  percentage  of  egg- 
laying  queens  to  survive  and  hatch  new 
broods.  Also,  unlike  bees,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  floral  nectar  and,  thus,  suffer 
most  from  heat  and  drought,  wasps  are 
omnivorous,  feasting  on  spiders,  caterpil- 
lars, beetles,  flies,  ants  and  other  insect 
pests,  as  well  as  fallen  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  difference  between  bees  and  wasps 
can  be  readily  seen.  Bees  have  thick,  hairy 
bodies.  Wasps  are  more  aerodynamic,  slen- 
der and  sleek.  Unlike  wasps,  which  build 
nests  of  plant  fibers  they  masticate  into 
paper,  bees  construct  cells  of  excreted  wax. 

The  common  honeybee  and  the  bumble- 
bee are  the  most  likely  bees  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  both  can  sting.  Worker  bees 
have  barbed  stingers  which  can  not  be 
retracted;  they  die  within  a few  hours  of 
stinging.  Though  larger  and  clumsy  ap- 
pearing, bumblebees  can  and  do  sting  re- 
peatedly. 

There  are  several  families  and  sub-fami- 
lies of  wasps  common  to  Pennsylvania  and 
distinguishing  between  some  of  them  is  a 
task  best  left  for  an  entomologist. 

The  most  common  encounters  are  with 
the  black  paper  wasp  ( Polistes  fuscatus) 
which  nests  in  the  eaves  of  buildings  and 
often  invades  houses  in  the  fall,  seeking 
hibernation  sites;  the  two  varieties  of 
yellowjacket  (above  and  below  ground 
nesters);  and  the  hornet,  which  also  nests 
in  proximity  to  our  homes.  Hornets  are 
merely  large  yellowjackets  without  the  dis- 


tinguishing coloration,  according 
to  the  experts.  All  are  capable  of 
repeated  stings. 

Despite  the  pain  they  are  ca- 
pable of  inflicting,  Dr.  Howard  En- 
sign Evans,  probably  the  nation’s 
foremost  authority  on  the  subject, 
contends  wasps  do  more  good  than 
harm  and  generally  attack  only 
when  threatened. 

Evans,  who  taught  at  both 
Cornell  and  Harvard,  considers  the 
yellowjacket  the  elite  of  the  wasp 
world,  pointing  out  that,  “no  other 
variety  achieves  a higher  social  or- 
ganization.” 

He  notes  that,  unlike  bees  in  a 
hive,  a wasp  colony  lasts  only 
through  the  summer.  Most  variet- 
ies store  no  food  and  in  the  fall  they 
die,  except  for  the  crop  of  young 
queens  destined  to  become  the 
mothers  of  new  colonies  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

Evans  explains  these  females  go 
into  hibernation  with  a certain  lim- 
ited amount  of  stored  fat  that  will, 
in  part,  be  converted  to  ovaries  and 
eggs  in  the  spring.  W asps  that  spend 
the  winter  at  an  optimum  tempera- 
ture may  emerge  in  the  spring  in 
prime  condition,  resulting  in  larger 
broods. 

Wasps  are  sex-selective  and,  ini- 
tially, all  of  a queen’s  offspring  will 
be  females.  Some  will  live  out  their 
lives  as  sexless  workers  and  others, 
generally  bom  in  August  and  early 
September,  will  become  the  queens 
of  future  colonies.  In  the  same  late 
period  of  the  year,  the  old  queen 
will  also  lay  a supply  of  unfertilized 
or  “male”  eggs  to  provide  breeding 
stock  for  the  new  queens. 

As  with  the  wasps,  only  the 
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mated  female  hornets  and 
yellowjackets  survive  through  winter. 
The  commonest  yellowjackets  are  the 
arenaria,  which  build  nests  in  trees  and 
bushes,  and  th  emaculifrons  and  vulgaris, 
which  take  up  underground  sites,  of- 
ten  using  abandoned  rodent  burrows. 

Wasps,  hornets  and  yellowjackets 
all  construct  nests  of  macerated  pulp, 
beginning  with  a single  egg-contain- 
ing  cell  suspended  from  a 
central  stem  or  pedicel. 

These  paper  nests  may 
be  found  under  the  eves 
of  buildings,  suspended 
from  trees  or  bushes  and 
in  crevices  on  the  sides 
of  cliffs. 

Underground,  nests 
will  be  suspended  from 
roots  at  the  top  of  the 
cavity.  Honeybees  con- 
struct their  hives-nests 
including  space  to  store 
honey— in  tree  crevices, 
buildings  or  even  in  the  ground.  The 
bumblebee  does  not  build  hives,  but 
nests  in  thick  clusters  of  grass  or  in 
shallow  holes  in  the  ground. 

The  colonies  of  both  the  aerial  and 
subterranean  varieties  of  yellowjackets 
can  be  very  large.  On  average,  most 
nests  contain  several  hundred  workers 
at  the  peak  of  activity.  But,  Evans 
reported  one  in  California  had  4,768 
workers  and  a queen. 

Such  numbers  put  any  intruder  at 
great  risk,  particularly  the  elderly,  the 
young  and  those  with  a history  of  aller- 
gic reaction.  Still,  it  is  not  the  number 
of  potential  stings  or  even  past  experi- 
ence alone  that  pose  the  threat. 

James  Clarke  (Man  Is  The  Prey, 
Stein  and  Day,  1969)  tells  of  a woman 
who  had  been  stung  at  least  several 
times  in  the  past  before  dying  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  after  two  stings  by 
honey  bees.  He  also  reports  the  case  of 
a boy  who  suffered  several  hundred 
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stings  from  a swarm  of  the  notorious  Afri- 
can bee,  yet  survived  and  was  fully  recov- 
ered in  a day  or  two. 

How  do  we  account  for  such  disparity? 

No  one  can  at  this  point. 

The  sting  of  any  bee  consists  of  acidic 
and  alkaline  fluids  manufactured  by  sepa- 
rate glands.  Tests  have  shown  it  is  the 
combination  of  the  two  that  results  in 
violent  reaction.  For  some,  that  means 
severe  discomfort;  for  others, 
it  may  bode  death  through 
anaphylaxis. 

Anaphylaxis  is  a severe, 
potentially  fatal  reaction 
characterized  by  difficulty  in 
breathing,  hives,  face  and 
neck  swelling  and  collapse. 

It  is  this  allergic  reaction 
that  accounts  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  estimated  15  to  20 
deaths  annually  in  the  U.S. 
The  latest  available  figures 
from  the  state  Department  of 
Health  (1992)  attribute  four 
deaths  in  Pennsylvania  to  bee,  wasp  and 
hornet  stings. 

While  the  numbers  for  the  common- 
wealth appear  high  for  that  particular  year, 
a spokesman  for  the  state  department  said 
the  number  of  incidents  fluctuates  year  to 
year  and,  thus,  it  is  difficult  to  accurately 
estimate  figures  at  the  state  or  national 
level.  He  added  that  15  to  20  is  “probably 
in  the  ballpark”  and  should  be  high  enough 
to  warrant  caution. 

And  while  that  may  seem  minuscule  in 
comparison  to  other  causes  of  death,  these 
figures  do  not  include  undiagnosed  inci- 
dents or  accidents  resulting  from  attacks  in 
cars,  etc.  It  should  also  be  noted,  less  than 
10  persons  die  annually  in  the  U.S.  from 
snakebite. 

Generally,  a single  sting  or  two  left 
untreated  will  clear  with  time.  Discomfort 
may  be  relieved  with  any  of  a variety  of 
over-the-counter  aids,  ice,  mud  or  a paste 
of  baking  soda.  The  Indians  relied  on  the 
common  field  weed  purslane,  rubbing  the 
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leaves  on  a sting  to  ease  swelling.  I have 
found  a paste  made  with  water  and  ordi- 
nary meat  tenderizer  a particularly  effec- 
tive remedy. 

However,  if  a victim  experiences  severe 
swelling,  difficulty  in  breathing,  acute 
weakness  or  other  signs  of  extreme  hyper- 
sensitivity, immediate  medical  treatment 
should  be  sought. 

Persons  known  to  suffer  allergic 
reactions  need  to  be  especially 
cautious.  Many  often  carry  with 
them  Isuprel  or  other  emer- 
gency medications. 

The  best  advice  if  at- 
tacked is,  don’t  panic. 

Cover  your  face,  assume 
a low  profile  and  remain 
still  until  the  swarm 
senses  no  threat  and  re- 
treats. Flailing,  swatting 
and  running  will  heighten 
the  intensity  of  retaliation. 

Wasps  are  acutely  sensitive  to  vibra- 
tion, and  Evans  points  out  communica- 
tion chemicals  called  pheromones  are  be- 
lieved to  alert  a colony  to  danger  detected 
by  other  members. 

Keeping  a campsite  clear  of  yellow- 
jackets  and  their  kin  is  not  always  easy.  In 
addition  to  food,  they,  like  mosquitoes, 
appear  to  be  attracted  by  the  perfumes  and 
other  artificial  scents  we  wear  to  disguise 
our  natural  odors. 

A smokey  fire  can  sometimes  discour- 
age visits.  Locating  on  a ridge  or  in  a glade 
subject  to  steady  breezes  also  may  be  help- 
ful. When  yellowjackets  are  observed,  an- 


other useful  trick  for  distracting  them 
is  to  hang  the  remains  of  a cleaned  fish 
or  some  overripe  fruit  at  a distance 
from  camp  before  eating. 

The  best  overall  advice  is  to  avoid 
nests  and  treat  individual  bees  and 
wasps  with  respect.  Don’t  consider 
them  pests;  think  of  them  in  terms  of 
the  services  they  provide 
in  pollination,  insect 
control  and,  even  aes- 
thetically. Their  nest- 
building,  particularly 
that  of  Polistes,  is 
worthy  of  the  admi- 
ration of  any  archi- 
tect. 

Despite  their 
sometimes  annoying 
behavior,  a study  of 
the  wasps  and  their 
cousins  can  be  infinitely 
rewarding.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  insects  comprise  some  80 
percent  of  the  earth’s  creatures,  and 
few  offer  so  many  riddles  yet  unsolved 
as  the  wasp  family. 

As  Rachel  Carson  puts  it:  “Most  of 
us  walk  unseeing  through  the  world, 
unaware  alike  of  its  beauties,  its  won- 
ders, and  the  strange  and  sometimes 
terrible  intensity  of  the  lives  that  are 
being  lived  about  us.” 

And  again,  “ . . through  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives,  and  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  wants,  all  these  have 
been  our  allies  in  keeping  the  balance 
of  nature  tilted  in  our  favor.” 


“Sawyer  Solutions:  A Practical  Guide  to  Outdoor  Protection,”  is  a new  publication 
full  of  all  sorts  of  helpful  information  about  not  just  insects,  but  snakes,  spiders,  jellyfish 
and  other  outdoor  pests,  too.  In  an  easy  to  follow  field-guide  type  format,  the  spiral-bound 
70-page  book  includes  up-to-date  advice  on  preventing  bites,  stings  and  other  annoyances 
and  medical  advice  for  treating  such  instances  when  they  occur.  Exposure  to  sun,  wind  and 
cold,  and  heat  is  also  covered,  along  with  a chapter  on  posion  ivy,  oak  and  sumac.  Another 
chapter  is  devoted  specifically  to  helping  kids  avoid  these  nuisances  when  outdoors.  Look 
for  Sawyer  Solutions  at  your  local  sporting  goods  store,  or  call  Campmor  1-800-525-4784- 
The  list  price  is  $9.99. 
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The  Walnut 


T 


By  Karl  j.  Power 

he  eastern  black  walnut,  Juglans  nigra , is  a native  tree  species  of  Penn’s 
Woods  that  holds  an  important  niche  in  nature’s 
scheme.  It  also  is  one  of  our  most  highly  valued  trees.  Although  the  walnut 
tree  typically  grows  70  to  90  feet,  with  a diameter  of  two  to  three  feet,  it  is 
known  to  reach  heights  of  up  to  150  feet,  with  8-foot  diameters. 

The  walnut  itself,  is  a popular  food  source  for  many  species  of  wildlife; 
especially  the  local  squirrel  populations.  As  many  small  game  hunters  quickly 
learn,  if  you  see  a walnut  tree,  you’ll  see  squirrel  nests  nearby. 

The  timber  value  is  high,  with  the  strong  demand  from  furniture  and 
cabinet  makers.  Landowners  with  a couple  of  walnut  trees  growing  on  their 
property  often  believe  the  trees  are  a “gold  mine.”  However,  in  many  cases 
they  get  a dose  of  reality  when  they  discover  that  most  veneer  mills  will  refuse 
any  logs  growing  in  an  area  where  there  are  homes.  Homes  and  people  usually 
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result  in  nails  in  trees;  and  nothing  makes  a veneer  producer  more  furious 
than  a nail  that  damages  a very  expensive  blade.  Also,  because  of  differences 
in  wood  characterisitcs,  black  walnut  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  as  valuable  as 
walnut  from  the  Midwest  and  California,  and  the  French  walnut. 

Another  very  common  misconception  regarding  the  walnut  tree  is  accurate 
identification.  In  many  instances,  the  walnut’s  “cousin,”  the  butternut  tree,  is 
confused  to  be  a black  walnut  tree. 

Although  the  two  trees  have  a similar  appearance,  there  are  subtle  differ- 
ences. The  walnut  tree  has  15  to  23  leaflets  on  each  twig,  while  the  butternut 
has  11  and  17.  The  bark  of  the  walnut  tree  is  dark-brown  in  color,  as  opposed 
to  the  lighter  ashy-gray  color  on  the  butternut  tree.  The  texture  of  the  bark  of 
both  trees  is  similar  in  appearance,  with  the  color  being  the  only  distinguish- 
ing factor. 

Perhapst  the  easiest  way  to  distinguish  between  the  two  is  to  slice  into  the 
center  of  a twig  with  a pocketknife.  The  twigs  on  both  trees  have  a pith  in 
the  center.  However,  the  walnut  pith  is  buff-colored,  and  the  butternut  pith  is 
chocolate-colored. 

Walnut  trees  may  be  found  statewide,  but  they  are  much  more  common  in 
the  southern  half.  Butternut  trees,  too,  may  be  found,  statewide,  but  they  are 
not  nearly  as  common  as  walnuts. 

Sportsmen  probably  appreciate  walnut  because  of  its  use  for  making 
gunstocks.  Walnut  is  very  durable,  and  depending  upon  the  grade,  walnut 
stocks  are  very  attractive  and  uniquely  colored.  Few  people  know  about  the 
toxic  factor  found  within  the  tree’s  system.  The  bruised  husks  of  the  nuts  have 
been  used  in  the  past  for  poisoning  fish.  This  practice,  found  commonly  in 
the  southern  states,  is  currently  illegal. 

Other  plants  are  also  effected  by  the  walnut  trees.  For  example,  apple  trees, 
tomatoes  and  many  other  species  don’t  survive  near  large  walnut  trees. 

According  to  the  late  Robert  Graves,  a renowned  student  of  ancient  lore, 
“The  nut  in  Celtic  legend  is  always  an  emblem  of  concentrated  wisdom: 
something  sweet,  compact,  and  sustaining  enclosed  in  a hard  shell  — as  we 
say:  ‘this  is  the  matter  in  a nutshell’.” 

The  walnut  has  been  a strong  source  of  folklore,  as  well  as  a benefit  to 
wildlife  and  a highly  valued  lumber.  Perhaps  we  could  sum  it  up  by  saying  that 
there’s  wisdom  and  wealth  in  a walnut  tree.  □ 
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input  from  the  public  meetings 


What  the  People 
Had  to  Say 

By  Cal  DuBrock,  Director 

Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


WITH  MORE  than  4,000  people 
attending  our  nine  public 
meetings  held  last  February  and  March, 
everybody  involved  considers  them 
and  resounding  success.  More  than 
400  verbal  or  written  comments  were 
received,  and  they  covered  a wide  range 
of  issues. 

As  you  might  imagine,  many  ideas 
were  presented  more  than  once.  Over- 
all, however,  351  unique  or  distinct 
comments  and  ideas  were  presented, 
and  in  tabulating  them,  they  fell  into 
22  broad  information  categories  (T able 
1 ).  As  can  be  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing table  (Table  2),  30  different  ideas 
were  suggested  at  five  or  more  meet- 
ings. 

We  had  no  intention  of  polling 
attendees  or  counting  the  number  of 
people  expressing  their  support  for  any 
one  suggestion.  Public  meetings  are  a 
poor  forum  for  measuring  public  opin- 
ions. What  does  stand  out  is  the  diver- 
sity of  ideas  and  concerns  regarding 
deer  management. 

Presenting  every  idea  suggested 
would  take  an  entireGame  News  issue, 
or  more,  and  it  would  really  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  We  do  want  to  share 
some  of  the  common  themes  here,  and 
without  any  sort  of  response  to  their 
merits.  A complete  copy  of  all  com- 
ments may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  in 
Harrisburg,  or  by  calling  717/787-5529. 


1.  Deer  Population  Management  & Data 
Collection/Reporting 

Alternative  deer  management  units  were 
mentioned  over  and  over.  At  seven  meet- 
ings sportsmen  advocated  developing  and 
implementing  units  smaller  than  counties. 
At  just  as  many  meetings  sportsmen  de- 
manded larger,  habitat-based  units,  like 
our  turkey  management  zones.  At  six  meet- 
ings at  least  one  person  suggested  differen- 
tiating units  by  land  ownership,  or  basing 
them  on  a variety  of  biological  and  social 
factors. 

At  eight  meetings  hunters  expressed 
skepticism  about  the  accuracy  of  deer  har- 
vest numbers  and  suggested  check  stations 
as  a remedy  to  improve  accuracy.  At  virtu- 
ally all  meetings  at  least  one  hunter  ex- 
pressed concerns  of  seeing  too  few  deer 
while  afield;  counties  mentioned  included 
most  of  our  northcentral  as  well  as  north- 
eastern ones. 

At  nearly  half  the  meetings  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  assign  a biologist  to  work 
full-time  on  deer  management.  It  also  was 
suggested  that  deer  management  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  professional  biologists  within 
the  PGC,  and  that  people  should  expect  to 
see  fewer  deer  as  populations  are  brought  in 
line  with  habitat  conditions. 

2.  Antlerless  Licensing/ Allocations 

At  every  meeting  there  were  those  who 
wanted  either  a closed  “doe”  season  for  a 
year  or  two,  or  substantial  reductions  in 
antlerless  allocations.  Numerous  counties 
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TABLE  1.  Number  of  Comments  by  Category 


Category  # ideas/suggestions 

Deer  Population  Management 

and  DataCollection  Reporting  38 

Antlerless  Licensing/Allocations  40 

Buck  Seasons  8 

Deer  Hunting  Seasons/Bag  Limits  29 

Archery  Options  1 9 

Muzzleloader  Options  21 

Agricultural  Deer  Management  30 

Metropolitan/Suburban  Deer  Management  18 
Deer  Management  in  State  Parks  3 

Winter  Deer  Losses  3 

Forest  Management  & Deer  7 

Habitat  Management  (SGL,  Public,  Private)  23 

Land  Access  Issues  2 

Research  Needs  2 

Predator  Management  5 

Information  & Education/Public  Involvement  9 
Enforcement  1 5 

Changes  in  Game  Laws/Regulations  7 

Licensing  System  Changes  4 

License  Increase  Options/Comments  1 1 

General  Comments  about 

Deer  Management/Hunting  31 

Comments  on  Wildlife  other  than  Deer  26 


were  cited  as  having  too 
few  deer,  but  the  common 
thread  was  the  “big  woods” 
counties  north  of  1-80. 

Along  with  a reduction 
in  antlerless  licenses,  hunt- 
ers  at  seven  meetings  also 
advocated  the  elimination 
of  bonus  antlerless  tags. 

At  four  meetings  hunt- 
ers suggested  we  keep  the 
pressure  on  the  deer  herd 
by  increasing  antlerless  li- 
censes. Also  at  four  meet- 
ing we  were  told  to  stop 
listening  to  insurance  com- 
panies when  it  comes  to 
setting  antlerless  alloca- 
tions. 

3.  Deer  Hunting  Seasons/ 

Bag  Limits 

At  six  meetings  hunters 
expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  multiple  kills  and  sug- 
gested either  returning  to 
one  deer  per  hunter  per  year, 
or  at  least  only  one  deer  per  day. 

At  four  meetings  the  comment  was  made 
that  deer  seasons  are  too  long;  one  recur- 
ring suggestion  was  to  combine  buck  and 
doe  seasons  into  one  concurrent  season.  In 
this  scenario,  antlerless  harvesting  still 
would  be  limited  to  those  who  possessed 
antlerless  tags. 

At  nearly  half  the  meetings  sportsmen 
and  landowners  expressed  support  for  cur- 
rent deer  density  goals  and  strategies,  not- 
ing improvements  in  deer  size  and  antler 
development  and  general  habitat  condi- 
tions. 

4.  Archery  Options 

While  there  were  19  different  sugges- 
tions concerning  archery  hunting,  only 
three  ideas  surfaced  at  more  than  two  meet- 
ings. Sportsmen  at  five  meetings  suggested 
cutting  back  fall  archery  by  two  weeks, 
while  at  four  meetings  hunters  spoke  in 


favor  of  the  6-week  fall  season  as  well 
as  the  late  season.  Requiring  archers  to 
attend  an  education  and  safety  course 
and  pass  a proficiency  test  was  men- 
tioned at  three  meetings. 

5.  Muzzleloader  Options 

Overall,  2 1 different  suggestions  sur- 
faced concerning  muzzleloader  hunt- 
ing. Four  came  up  in  at  least  five  of  the 
meetings.  Establish  an  early  muzzle- 
loader  season  (late  October  or  early 
November)  prior  to  the  regular  buck 
season;  include  muzzleloader  hunters 
in  the  antlerless  allocation  system 
(muzzleloader  hunters  would  need  an 
antlerless  license  to  take  an  antlerless 
deer  in  the  muzzleloader  season);  al- 
low muzzleloader  hunters  to  maintain 
their  late,  either-sex  season  and  still 
be  allowed  to  obtain  a “regular”  antler- 
less license  in  August;  and,  finally,  cut 
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back  the  muzzleloader  season  to  only 
one  week. 

6.  Agricultural  Deer  Management 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau  attended  each  public  meeting 
and  requested  that  the  Commission 
create  agricultural  deer  depredation 
permits.  This  permit  would  be  issued 
only  to  farmers  who  keep  their  land 
open  to  public  hunting  and  who  have 
enrolled  and  are  enrolled  in  the  Deer 
Damage  (Green  Tag)  program.  These 
antlerless  deer  permits  would  be  issued 
by  the  farmer  to  hunters  who  would 
then  be  entitled  to  harvest  an  extra 
deer  on  the  farm  property.  This  would 
be  restricted  to  one  deer  per  hunter  per 
farm. 

At  six  meetings,  sportsmen  and 
farmers  spoke  in  favor  of  the  current 
deer  damage  farm  program,  but  a sug- 
gestion was  made  to  eliminate  the  late 
( J anuary ) deer  damage  season  as  it  was 
unnecessary,  given  recent  program  in- 
novations. 

Farmers  suggested  that  if  depreda- 
tion permits  could  not  be  imple- 
mented, they  would  seek  legislative 
support  for  a crop  damage  compensa- 
tion system  to  pay  farmers  for  wildlife- 
related  crop  losses. 

7.  Metropolitan/Suburban  Deer  Man- 
agement 

Only  one  idea  surfaced  at  more 
than  two  meetings  regarding  deer  man- 
agement in  urban/suburban  areas.  At 
six  meetings  hunters  suggested  that 
surplus  deer  in  urban  and  suburban 
areas  be  trapped  and  transferred  to 
areas  with  too  few  deer,  e.g.  public 
lands  in  northcentral  and  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

8.  Habitat  Management 

Of  the  23  suggestions  concerning 
habitat  management,  only  five  were 
mentioned  at  more  than  two  meet- 


TABLE 2.  No.  of  Different 

Ideas/Comments 

Presented  at: 

1 meeting 

229 

2 meetings 

47 

3 meetings 

27 

4 meetings 

18 

5 meetings 

11 

6 meetings 

9 

7 meetings 

5 

8 meetings 

3 

9 meetings 

2 

ings.  At  eight  meetings  at  least  one 
person  asked  that  we  plant  more  food 
plots  in  clover  and  alfalfa  for  deer,  and 
increase  browse  cutting.  One  sugges- 
tion was  to  convert  up  to  30  percent  of 
state  game  lands  area  to  food  plots 
aimed  at  deer.  Others  suggested  more 
controlled  burning  to  produce  forbs 
for  deer  food. 

Several  folks  commented  at  nearly 
half  the  meetings  that  Game  Commis- 
sion (and  DER  Bureau  of  Forestry) 
forest  management  practices  are  re- 
ducing or  destroying  deer  habitat  and 
habitat  carrying  capacities. 

Another  idea  presented  was  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a sportsmen  in- 
volvement program  such  as  an  “Adopt 
- A - SGL  Program,”  to  enhance  habi- 
tat on  the  state  game  lands. 

9.  Forest  Management  and  Deer 
Populations 

Most  comments  concerned  the 
impact  of  deer  on  forest  habitats  and 
regeneration.  At  nearly  all  the  meet- 
ings speakers  discussed  how  deer  den- 
sities are  a key  factor  in  reducing  forest 
regeneration  and  forest  diversity.  At 
more  than  half  the  meetings  comments 
were  made  supporting  the 
commission’s  deer  management  ap- 
proach and  current  goals.  Several 
sportsmen  expressed  skepticism  about 
timber  companies  claims  of  deer-re- 
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lated  damage  to  forest  seedlings  and  sap- 
lings. 

10.  Predator  Management 

Many  sportsmen  are  obviously  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  coyotes  and 
other  predators  (e.g.,  fisher)  on  the  deer 
population.  At  nearly  half  the  meetings  at 
least  one  speaker  suggested  a bounty  on 
coyotes. 

1 1.  Enforcement/Game  Law  Changes 

Fifteen  different  enforcement  related 
suggestions  were  made,  but  most  were 
unique  to  a particular  speaker  or  meeting. 
There  was  a general  sense  of  frustration 
with  illegal  activities  and  the  poor  image 
this  projects  for  sportsmen.  A reward  sys- 
tem, stiffer  penalties,  and  better  policing  of 
deer  damage  farm  boundaries  were  among 
the  improvements  suggested. 

Some  folks  felt  that  changes  in  the  ex- 
isting game  law  would  facilitate  better  en- 
forcement and  minimize  illegal  and  nui- 
sance actions.  Among  the  more  frequently 
promoted  ideas  were  eliminating  spotlight- 
ing, and  require  competency  testing  for 
archers  and  muzzleloader  hunters  before 
issuing  licenses. 

12.  Public  Involvement 

Many  sportsmen  expressed  thanks  to 
the  Commission  for  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  concerns  and  ideas  in  a public 
forum.  At  six  meetings  sportsmen  advo- 
cated a more  aggressive  informational  and 
educational  outreach  to  better  inform 
sportsmen  on  all  aspects  of  deer  manage- 


ment. Suggested  outreach  topics  in- 
cluded the  need  for  deer  management, 
managing  deer  by  units,  deer  hunting 
ethics,  the  effect  of  forest  fragmenta- 
tion on  deer  populations,  biodiversity 
and  deer  management.  It  was  also 
suggested  the  Commission  talk  not 
only  with  hunters,  but  also  present  this 
information  in  the  schools. 
Conclusion 

There  were  many  ideas  offered  at 
the  nine  evenings,  and  they  are  being 
considered.  Many  folks  shared  their 
considerable  fear,  and,  in  some  cases, 
anger,  over  fewer  deer  in  the  woods,  or 
deer-people  conflicts.  These  meetings 
were  a call  for  action  to  the  Game 
Commission  and  all  who  care  about 
our  wildlife  resources. 

At  each  public  meeting  we  men- 
tioned that  one  intent  was  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  the  public  to  share 
their  impressions  about  the  status  of 
deer  populations,  and  suggest  ideas  of 
ways  to  improve  or  refine  our  deer 
management  program. 

We’ve  reviewed  those  ideas  and 
incorporated  many  of  the  suggestions 
into  a Deer  Hunter  Survey  which  was 
mailed  to  a sample  of  2,000  hunters 
selected  at  random  from  our  license 
files.  Next  month  we  will  share  the 
results  of  the  hunter  survey  with  you 
and  look  at  how  the  hunting  popula- 
tion feels  about  deer  management  op- 
tions, changes  in  the  game  and  wildlife 
law,  habitat  management,  and  other 
program  innovations.  □ 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to 
your  questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the 
clock  during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 
Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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SPORTING  CLAYS  enthusiasts  can  relate  to  the 
shotgun  shooting  stations  set  up  for  the 
students. 


USING  RIMFIRE  rifles 
targets  placed  at  vari 
emphasized  through 
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Lv4MER  the  Game 
iiion  staged  a “Youth 
uation  Challenge,”  a 
ii  designed  to  get  more 
til  in  wildlife  and 
did  at  the  agency’s 
i|,  on  SGL  176  in 
u.ty,  the  event  attracted 
3L  throughout  the  state, 
b led  riflery,  archery  and 
ci  ting,  all  set  up  in 
p situations.  Wildlife 
icii  also  played  a role  in 
if  winners.  Here  are  few 
nur  first  Hunter- Ed 


In  addition  to  field  activities,  participants  were  also 
tested  in  the  classroom  about  wildlife,  ethics  and  other 
aspects  associated  with  the  outdoors  and  sportsmanship. 


THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  junior 
team,  right,  included 
Edmund  Dawejko,  Jr.,  Kelly 
Devine,  Garth  Babcock, 
judson  Callear  and  Justin 
Arnold,  and  coach  David 
Hafer.  The  top  senior  team 
(not  pictured)  was  Matthew 
Bryan,  Jason  Murray,  Clint 
Callear,  Ryan  Fenton  and 
Nathan  Callear,  coached  by 
John  L.  O'Donnell. 


rustants  shot  at  animal 
; 1 nges.  Safe  gun  handling  was 
t is  exercise. 


A PHEASANT  Hunt  at  Martz's  Game  Farm  was 
awarded  to  the  first  place  finishers.  Here  Justin 
Arnold,  Towanda,  and  handler  Russ  O'Neal 
show  off  their  rewards  of  the  hunt. 
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Jump  Right  In 

Bedford  — Congratulations  to  L. 
Beegle,  D.  Clark,  J.  Levy,  I.  Mearkle,  B. 
Plank,  R.  Strickland,  and  T.  Tkachuk. 
When  our  streambank  fencing  program  was 
expanded  to  all  of  this  county,  these  prop- 
erty owners  were  the  first  to  get  involved. 
At  minimal  cost  to  the  landowner, 
streambank  fencing  offers  erosion  control 
and  improved  water  quality,  cover  and 
travel  corridors  for  wildlife,  and  prevention 
of  herd  injuries  and  bacterial  infections 
from  polluted  water.  With  ever  increasing 
concern  over  fresh  water  management, 
experts  agree  that  fencing  will  be  manda- 
tory in  the  future.  If  you’re  a landowner, 
why  not  follow  the  lead  of  these  fore- 
sighted  farmers,  and  take  advantage  now. 

— W CO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett. 


What’s  That  You  Say? 

Bradford  — Of  all  the  comments  I’ve 
been  hearing  about  the  deer,  the  most  ri- 
diculous was  the  one  about  how  the  alert 
whistles  some  people  have  on  their  cars 
have  made  the  deer  so  deaf  they  can’t  hear 
cars  coming,  or  hunters  who  shoot  at  them. 

— W CO  William  Dower,  Troy. 


Stay  Tuned... 

In  this  new  age  of  political  correctness, 
with  catch-all  words  and  phrases  like  bio- 
diversity, eco-system,  life-requisites,  inte- 
grated management,  morphing,  etc., 
should  we  be  calling  our  Game  Commis- 
sion foresters  “Bio-Diversiters”? 

— Donald  E.  Little,  Regional  ???,  Bolivar. 


Gets  All  Around 

Last  February  I spent  three  weeks  as  a 
team  member  building  a church  in  Mali, 
West  Africa.  Upon  arrival  I experienced 
true  culture  shock  upon  seeing  the  low 
standard  of  living  and  the  lack  of  natural 
habitat  due  to  deforestation.  Much  of  the 
clothing  we  saw  people  wearing  was  used 
apparel  from  the  United  States.  One  day, 
after  a six-hour  one-way  trip  into  the  bush 
to  deliver  medicines  and  other  supplies,  we 
all  felt  as  if  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
So  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I saw 
a girl  wearing  a yellow  T-shirt  that  read, 
“God’s  Country,  Potter  County,  PA”. 

— IES  Don  Garner,  Huntingdon 

Challenging  Times 

During  the  recent  Land  Management/ 
Wildlife  Management  Conference,  one 
thing  became  clear:  everyone  in  the  PGC 
has  plenty  of  work  to  do  and  we  all  will 
have  to  learn  to  do  more  with  the  avail- 
able resources  we  have.  It  will  be  a chal- 
lenge in  the  upcoming  years  to  funnel  our 
energies  towards  wildlife  and  its  habitat 
needs.  I only  hope  we  can  leave  our  chil- 
dren a better  natural  Penn’s  woods  than 
we  inherited  from  our  fathers  and  moth- 
ers. 

— LMO  W.  Pat  Anderson,  Titusville 
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The  Real  Story 

Lycoming  — A story  I heard  recently 
shows  how  easily  rumors  get  started.  An 
individual  had  a large  flock  of  turkeys  com- 
ing into  a feeder  at  his  camp.  Many  people 
saw  the  birds.  When  the  camp  owner  was 
around,  he  would  let  out  his  large  dog.  He 
did  so  one  night  after  a snowfall,  and  the 
dog  traveled  up  the  hillside  near  the  feeder 
and  then  returned.  The  next  day  the  tur- 
keys walked  from  the  hillside  to  the  feeder, 
along  the  same  path  the  dog  had  taken  the 
night  before.  Well,  somebody  took  a walk 
and  saw  the  turkey  and  dog  tracks  and  the 
next  thing  we  knew,  rumors  were  rampant 
about  coyotes  chasing  the  turkeys. 

— WCO  Pan  Marks,  Montoursville 


Right  at  Home 

Last  winter  two  buffalo  escaped  from  a 
farm  in  lower  Lackawanna  County  and 
wandered  onto  SGL  91.  They  frequented 
our  food  strips  and  some  blocks  of  scrub 
oak  just  opened  up  where  the  upland  veg- 
etation cutter.  For  years  we’ve  been  toot- 
ing our  horn  about  how  our  habitat  man- 
agement activities  help  all  wildlife.  Now 
we  can  add  buffalo  to  the  list. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Bear  Creek. 

Not  All  0a d 

Westmoreland  — Whenever  conflicts 
arise  between  wildlife  and  people,  the  ani- 
mals usually  come  out  the  losers.  On  one 
day  in  March,  I explained  to  a landowner 
how  to  protect  his  pond  dam  from  musk- 
rat damage  and  how  to  provide  habitat  for 
them.  Later,  a homeowner  was  having  a 
dead  tree  removed  from  his  yard  and  an 
owl’s  nest  was  found  in  it.  He  instructed 
the  contractor  to  remove  only  the  branches 
that  were  in  danger  of  falling  onto  the  road- 
way and  to  leave  the  tree  standing  for  the 
owls.  To  top  off  the  day,  Deputy  Butch 
Stotler  and  I had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
as  a flock  of  seven  bluebirds  worked  their 
way  across  a reverting  field. 

— WCO  R.  Gary  Toward,  Hyde  Park. 


New  Perspectives 

Somerset  — Southwest  Region  I&.E 
Supervisor  Matt  Hough  and  I recently  at- 
tended a Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  meet- 
ing, and  as  a result  we’re  now  going  to  have 
a farmer  speak  at  our  annual  update  train- 
ing courses  for  Hunter- Trapper  Education 
Instructors.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  rein- 
force the  training  all  HTE  students  receive 
on  landowner  relations  and  hunter  ethics. 
Landowner  relations  is  only  going  to  be- 
come more  important  in  the  years  ahead. 

— WCO  Clifford  E.  Guindon,  Boswell. 

Hangin’  On 

Venango  — Deputy  Rich  MacDonald’s 
parents,  Glenn  and  Imogene,  couldn’t  be- 
lieve it  when  they  saw  a ten-point  buck 
meander  up  to  the  squirrel  feeder  in  their 
yard  — on  February  25. 

— WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin 

A 0argain  at  any  Price 

Washington  — I was  working  at  a 
sports  show  when  a man  and  I got  into  a 
discussion  about  how  valuable  some  of  the 
first  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  patches 
have  become.  He  went  on  to  say  he  had 
made  a good  buy  back  in  1960,  when  he 
spent  $54  for  Game  News  subscriptions 
that  expire  the  end  of  2002.  At  $9  a year 
or  $25.50  for  three,  42  years  of  Game  News 
today  would  cost  $357,  which  is  a lot,  but 
then  again,  in  the  year  2030,  it  will  no 
doubt  seem  like  a bargain. 

— WCO  Douglas  E.  Dunkerley,  McMurray. 
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Put  the  Hunt  Back  in  Hunting 

Susquehanna  — There  seems  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  new  equipment 
designed  to  make  a hunter  more  success- 
fill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  art  and  ritual  of 
hunting  is  becoming  a science,  and  that 
the  high-tech  gadgetry  is  putting  undue 
pressure  on  the  resource.  I’d  like  to  see  more 
hunters  take  a few  steps  back  and  concen- 
trate more  on  hunting  skills  and 
woodsmanship. 

— W CO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 

If  It’s  a Lab 

Washington  — Probably  every  teacher 
has  heard  the  old  excuse,  “Yea,  well,  my 
dog  ate  my  homework.”  Well,  my  dog  re- 
ally did  eat  my  homework.  From  February 
through  May,  we  officers  take  jawbones 
from  female  deer  killed  on  roads  and  also 
note  how  many  fawns  they  were  carrying. 
This  information  is  used  to  monitor  the 
health  and  population  levels  in  each 
county.  The  other  day,  my  one-year-old 
black  Lab  managed  to  steal  one  of  the  jaws. 
When  I discovered  it,  he  had  most  of  the 
bone  eaten-'but  had  spit  out  the  teeth. 
Thankfully,  he  got  only  one  jawbone  and 
the  others  are  now  stored  a lot  higher.  So, 
teachers,  next  time  a student  says,  “My  dog 
ate  my  homework,”  he  might  be  telling  the 
truth. 

— W CO  Douglas  E.  Dunrerley,  McMurray. 


And  Forget  About  Chewing  G urn 

Snyder  — While  hunting  that  elusive 
spring  gobbler,  take  time  to  notice  what’s 
around  you.  Look  down;  try  to  identify 
some  of  the  many  wildflowers  in  bloom. 
Look  up,  the  warblers  are  migrating  now. 
These  are  the  colorful  little  birds  are  some- 
thing many  people  never  see.  They’re 
small,  so  look  closely,  and  use  binoculars 
and  a field  guide.  Once  you  see  a few  war- 
blers you’ll  likely  get  hooked  on  bird 
watching.  Knowing  just  about  everything 
all  around  you  does  have  its  drawbacks, 
though.  It  takes  a lot  longer  to  get  places 
and  it’s  harder  to  walk  around  while  look- 
ing up  and  trying  not  to  step  on  the  flow- 
ers. 

— W CO  Steye  Bernardi,  Penns  Creer. 


Preconceived  Notions 

Lackawanna  — It’s  refreshing  to  note 
how  logical  and  open-minded  young 
people  are.  Initial  comments  against  hunt- 
ing change,  in  most  cases,  as  soon  as  they 
are  made  aware  of  crop  damage,  starvation, 
roadkills  and  habitat  damage.  Adults,  how- 
ever, listen  and  then  demand  either  birth 
control  or  doe  tags  for  everyone;  whatever 
serves  their  whims. 

— W CO  Chester  P Cinamella,  Moscow. 


Never  Ending  Job 

Forest  — WCOs  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  any  humorous  or  interesting 
incident  that  would  make  good  Field  Note 
material.  I have  had  a slow  month,  though, 
and  with  the  end  of  the  month  deadline 
approaching,  I went  to  bed  one  night  and 
had  a strange  dream  in  which  wildlife 
played  a part.  During  the  dream  I kept 
thinking  what  a great  Field  Note  it  would 
make  if  anyone  could  believe  it.  When  I 
awoke,  however,  my  thoughts  changed  to 
how  I could  convince  the  boss  to  pay  me 
for  working  all  night  on  my  Field  Note. 

— W CO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 
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Down  the  Hatch 

Have  you  ever  watched  a great  blue 
heron  eat  a water  snake?  I’ve  seen  it  a few 
times  over  the  years.  The  heron  shakes  the 
snake  until  it  is  subdued,  turns  it  and  then 
swallows  it  head  first.  I’ve  also  heard  of 
herons  eating  dragonflies.  Some  people 
think  herons  eat  only  fish,  but  they  are  re- 
ally  quite  opportunistic. 

— LMO  Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan. 


Easy  Pickin’s 

Bald  eagles  have  become  more  frequent 
in  Wayne  and  Pike  counties  since  the  ini- 
tiation of  our  eagle  restoration  program  in 
1983.  In  February,  up  to  18  adult  and  ju- 
venile eagles  have  been  seen  along  the 
Lackawaxen  River,  feeding  on  alewives,  a 
small  herring-like  fish,  released  through 
Lake  Wallenpaupacks  power  station. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutrufsri,  Damascus. 

Aggressive 

Wyoming  — A farmer  called  about  a 
sparrow  hawk  that  regularly  hunted  the 
sparrows  nesting  in  his  bam.  One  day,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  the  tiny  falcon  at- 
tacked the  farmer’s  wife,  landing  on  her 
back  and  pecking  at  her.  When  she  ran 
away,  the  bird  repeatedly  dove  at  her.  We 
are  still  trying  to  figure  out  whether  the 
bird  was  lonely,  in  love,  guarding  a nest  site, 
or  just  especially  hungry  that  day. 

— W CO  William  Wasserman,  Tunrhannocr. 


Lifesaver 

Indiana  — The  1995  “Trauma  in  the 
Woods”  hunter  safety  program  is  scheduled 
for  Sunday,  September  24,  1995  at  the 
Homer-Center  High  School.  This  will 
mark  the  program’s  10th  anniversary,  and 
I would  like  to  thank  the  Indiana  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Trauma  Society, 
Citizens  Ambulance  of  Indiana  County, 
National  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
WDAD  Radio  for  their  continued  co-spon- 
sorship of  this  one-day  event.  All  of  us  who 
enjoy  safe  days  afield  owe  a debt  of  grati- 
tude to  all  those  who’ve  made  “Trauma  in 
the  Woods”  such  a success. 

— W CO  Melvin  A.  Schare,  Homer  City. 

Job  Well  Done 

Luzerne  — If  you  or  your  children  are 
going  to  be  attending  a Hunter- Trapper 
Education  course  this  year,  please  be  sure 
to  thank  the  volunteer  instructors  who 
conduct  the  course.  Our  hunter  safety  pro- 
gram would  not  exist  as  we  know  it  today 
if  it  weren’t  for  these  devoted  instructors. 

— W CO  John  A.  Moracr,  Drums. 
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Busy  Mother 

Blair  — Roy  Taylor  of  Tipton  has  come 
to  recognize  a doe  that  lives  around  his 
home  because  it  has  a malformed  front  leg. 
Roy  says  the  doe  has  been  around  for  at 
least  16  years  and  has  bom  28  fawns. 

— W CO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona 
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Be  Considerate 

Forest  — One  of  the  biggest  problems 
landowners  enrolled  in  our  public  access 
programs  have  is  unlawful  ATV  use.  If  you 
ride  an  all  terrain  vehicle  (ATV),  please 
remember  that  the  only  places  you  may  ride 
one  are  on  your  own  property,  property  in 
which  you  have  recent  advance  permission, 
and  on  marked  public  ATV  trails  estab- 
lished by  the  state  or  National  Forest  Ser- 
vice. There  are  also  helmet  laws,  registra- 
tion requirements,  and  age  limits.  Copies 
of  the  ATV  laws  are  available  through  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources. 
If  you  intend  to  ride  this  summer,  please 
respect  the  landowner  and  obey  the  laws 
and  do  it  safely. 

— W CO  Brad  Myers,  Marienville 


Okay,  Ken? 

Clinton  — Last  January  WCO  Ken 
Packard  and  I boarded  a twin  rotor  CH-47 
Chinook  helicopter  operated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Army  National  Guard,  Company 
G.  Our  mission  was  to  drop  20  roadkilled 
deer  and  nearly  200  pounds  of  decompos- 
ing fish  into  the  Fish  Dam  Run  Wild  Area 
as  a supplementary  food  source  for  the  re- 
cently released  fishers.  I sat  up  front  be- 
tween the  pilot  and  the  copilot,  while  Ken 
reluctantly  remained  in  the  back  with  the 
foul  smelling  cargo.  It  was  a smooth  flight, 
so  I was  surprised  to  learn  that  while  the 
guardsmen  were  tossing  road  kills,  some- 
one else  was  tossing  his  cookies. 

— WCO  John  Wasserman,  Renovo 


No  Easy  Task 

I suspect  people  aren’t  the  only  one  who 
think  raising  a family  is  a difficult  job.  On 
March  6,  an  eagle  on  the  Glades  Wildlife 
Area  laid  her  first  egg  and  began  incubat- 
ing. The  temperature  dropped  to  about  20 
degrees  and  a light  snow  fell.  For  the  next 
40  days  or  so  (35  days  incubation  plus  5-6 
days  for  the  egg  laying  process)  she  and  her 
mate  had  to  keep  the  eggs  warm  regardless 
of  the  weather.  Early  in  the  process,  the 
lake  is  completely  frozen  over,  which  means 
the  nearest  “grocery  store”  is  the  Allegh- 
eny River,  some  20  to  30  miles  away,  often 
in  strong,  cold  winds.  Of  course,  once  the 
eggs  hatch,  the  long  job  of  fishing  for  the 
eaglets  begins  and  continues  until  the 
young  fledge  in  July.  And  even  at  that 
point,  the  adults  must  then  show  the  ea- 
glets how  to  get  their  own  fish  dinners. 

— LMO  Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury 

Quick  Results 

Clarion  — I spoke  to  the  Clarion 
County  Food  and  Cover  crew  on  February 
22  as  they  were  finishing  up  a border  cut- 
ting on  Farm-Game  project.  The  very  next 
morning  I counted  49  turkeys  feeding  along 
the  edge  of  the  cut,  and  I’m  certain  that  by 
the  time  you  read  this,  some  of  the  hens 
will  have  nested  in  the  thick  cover  pro- 
vided by  the  brush  rows. 

— WCO  Alan  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 

Great  Sport 

Lycoming  — It  seems  more  hunters  are 
discovering  the  joys  of  this  season  with 
each  passing  year.  As  this  sport  continues 
to  gain  popularity,  we  must  be  constantly 
aware  of  safety.  Be  sure  to  familiarize  your- 
self and  your  companions  with  all  safety 
regulations,  especially  the  use  of  fluores- 
cent orange  while  moving.  For  a list  of  tur- 
key hunting  safety  tips,  contact  or  write 
your  local  regional  office.  Help  make  this 
spring  season  one  that  is  both  memorable 
and  safe  for  all  who  enjoy  the  beautiful 
spring  turkey  woods. 

— WCO  Terry  P.  Wills,  Williamsport 
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License  Increase  Proposals 

Spending  cuts  cloud  need  for  hunting  and  trapping 
license  fee  increases . 


ON  THE  HEELSof  the  Game  Com- 
mission formal  proposal  for  license 
increase  came  a state-mandated  bud- 
get cut  that  immediately  clouded  the 
agency’s  long-range  financial  picture. 
While  the  need  for  a license  increase 
remains,  this  unanticipated  spending 
restriction  has  created  confusion  and 
widespread  misunderstanding  about  the 
agency’s  new  proposed  long-range  fund- 
ing initiatives. 

Traditionally,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  gone  for  extended  periods  of 
time  without  license  increases.  There 
have  been  only  six  during  the  agency’s 
entire  100-year  history.  License  fees 
were  last  raised  in  1985. 

The  Commission’s  original  license 
proposal,  Wildlife  Funding  for  the  Fu- 
ture, was  designed  to  raise  new  annual 
revenues  of  $21  million.  When  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Game  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  on  March  7,  and  based 
on  a then-projected  1996  Game  Fund 
balance  of  $17  million,  the  proposal 
suggested  a $28.75  adult  resident  li- 
cense which,  when  combined  with  spe- 
cial stamp  increases,  would  have  gen- 
erated a new  funding  base  sufficient  to 
finance  existing  and  new  program  op- 
erations through  2005. 

However,  the  same  day  the  Com- 
mission made  its  presentation  to  the 
House  committee,  Governor  Tom 
Ridge,  delivered  his  budget  message  to 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Game 


Commission  suffered  a cut  of  almost 
$7  million  — including  $4  million  al- 
located to  complete  a statewide  mi- 
crowave communication  network  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  to  replace 
outdated,  unsafe  and  often  inoperable 
two-way  radio  equipment  in  both  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  Regions. 

Because  the  Game  Commission  is 
an  independent,  self-supported  admin- 
istrative agency,  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  all  lapsed  or  unspent  mon- 
ies automatically  revert  back  to  the 
Game  Fund.  As  a result  of  the  budget 
cuts,  the  projected  1996  year-end 
Game  Fund  balance  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly increased  to  over  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Subsequently,  unanticipated  higher 
Game  Fund  reserves  have  now  given 
the  Commission  some  added  breath- 
ing room  and  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance several  other  short-term  and 
long-range  funding  options  for  sports- 
men and  the  General  Assembly  to 
consider. 

In  addition  to  the  original  $28.75 
proposal,  three  other  options  are  now 
reflected  in  a revised  license  proposal 
recently  reviewed  with  representatives 
of  the  Ridge  Administration  and  the 
chairmen  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Game  and  Fisheries  Committees.  Each 
of  the  four  options  generate  different 
funding  levels  and  sustain  Commis- 
sion programs  and  operations  for  dif- 
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fering  periods  of  time.  Options  range 
from  an  increase  in  an  adult  resident 
license  to  $22.75,  which  would  last 
until  1999,  up  to  an  increase  to  $28.7  5, 
which  would  last  until  2011. 

The  new  proposals  came  on  the 
heels  of  an  announcement  by  State 
Representative  Bruce  Smith  of  York 
County,  the  Majority  Chairman  of 
the  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, that  he  seriously  doubts  the 
Legislature  will  consider  license  in- 
crease legislation  this  year  and  that, 
before  appropriate  legislation  is  intro- 
duced, he  plans  to  hold  a series  of 
public  hearings  to  gather  input  from 


sportsmen. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  revised 
proposal  and  each  of  its  four  options 
will  be  explained  in  detail  when  Com- 
mission personnel  throughout  the  state 
meet  with  organized  sportsmen  and 
other  allied  conservation  agencies. 

And  so,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
Governor’s  budget  cuts  have  forestalled 
the  Commission’s  immediate  need  for 
additional  revenues.  However,  the 
impendingfinancial  crisis  still  remains 
and  without  a new,  higher  funding 
level  within  the  next  24  months,  it’s 
inevitable  Game  Commission  opera- 
tions will  be  curtailed. 


1994  BEAR  SEASON  RESULTS 


HUNTERS  harvested  1,365  bears  in 
44  different  counties  during  the  No- 
vember21-23, 1994  season.  That  com- 
pares to  1,790  taken  in  1993  and  an 
average  of  1 ,560  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Even  though  the  statewide  harvest  for 
1994  was  lower  than  average,  some 
counties  in  peripheral  bear  range  pro- 
duced surprisingly  large  harvests. 
Schuylkill  County,  for  example, 
reached  a new  high  at  24  — amazing, 


considering  only  3 hears  were  taken 
there  during  the  3 3 years  between  1949 
and  1982.  Harvests  have  continued  to 
increase  there,  as  well  as  other  periph- 
eral bear  range  counties,  since  the  early 
1980s.  A bear  taken  in  Perry  County 
last  fall  was  the  first  for  that  county 
since  at  least  1949  when  county  bear 
harvest  records  began. 

The  top  10  counties  for  1994  were 
Lycoming,  133;  Clearfield,  106; 

Clinton,  95;  Centre, 


Table  1.  Number  of  bears  and  percentage  of  annual 
harvest  taken  during  each  day  for  the  three-day  bear 
seasons,  1986-1994. 


Year 

First 

Day 

Second  Day 

Third  Day 

Total 

No. 

& 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1986 

960 

(70.5) 

367 

(26.9) 

35 

(2.6) 

1,362 

1987 

1,187 

(76.1) 

262 

(16.8) 

111 

(7.1) 

1,560 

1988 

1,021 

(63.3) 

424 

(26.3) 

169 

(10.4) 

1,614 

1989 

1,427 

(64.3) 

537 

(24.2) 

256 

(11-5) 

2,220 

1990 

819 

(68.3) 

258 

(21.5) 

123 

(10.3) 

1,200 

1991 

1,062 

(63.0) 

427 

(25.4) 

198 

(11.7) 

1,687 

1992 

1,078 

(67.8) 

403 

(25.4) 

108 

(6.8) 

1,589 

1993 

1,193 

(66.6) 

415 

(23.2) 

182 

(10.2) 

1,790 

1994 

702 

(51.4) 

505 

(37.0) 

158 

(11.6) 

1,365 

Average 

1,050 

(65.7) 

400 

(25.4) 

149 

(9.3) 

1,599 

85;  Pike,  70;  Tioga, 
70,  Monroe,  55; 
Luzerne,  46;  Wayne, 
45;  and  Potter,  40. 

Adverse  weather 
had  a large  effect  on 
last  fall’s  bear  harvest. 
Torrential  down- 
pours and  gale-force 
winds  (0.92-inch  of 
rain  and  53mph 
winds  at  Scranton 
Airport)  pounded 
Pennsylvania’s  bear 
country  throughout 
much  of  opening 
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day  — the  kind  of  punishing  weather 
that  makes  that  little  guy  in  your  head 
wonder  what  you’re  doing  outdoors. 
The  net  result  was  the  smallest  first- 
day  harvest  (702  bears)  since  3 -day 
seasons  began  in  1986.  Typically,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  bear  harvest  occurs 
on  the  first  day  (Table  1)  but  during 
1994  only  51  percent  was  taken.  In 
contrast,  as  weather  conditions  im- 
proved, the  second  and  third  day  har- 
vests were  above  average. 

One  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
primary  objectives  in  bear  manage- 
ment is  to  evaluate  each  harvest  and, 
based  on  those  results,  make  recom- 
mendations for  seasons  and  bag  limits 
for  the  following  year.  To  reach  this 
objective,  each  year  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officers,  biologists,  and  techni- 
cians capture,  ear  tag  and  release  bears 
back  into  the  wild.  Then  during  bear 


season,  when  successful  hunters  bring 
their  trophies  to  mandatory  check  sta- 
tions, Game  Commission  personnel 
check  each  harvested  bear  for  ear  tags. 
We  determine  what  percent  of  the 
bears  tagged  each  year  are  harvested. 
This  is  called  a harvest  rate.  We  have 
found  that  harvest  rates  between  20 
and  25  percent  are  required  to  keep 
the  bear  population  stable.  Higher  rates 
decrease  the  population  and  lower  rates 
result  in  an  increase. 

During  1994,  Game  Commission 
personnel  tagged  386  different  bears. 
Sixty-one  of  those  were  shot  during 
the  hunting  season  resulting  in  a har- 
vest rate  of  15.8  percent.  Conse- 
quently, we  believe  the  1995  popula- 
tion will  be  slightly  higher  than  last 
year’s  and  we  are  recommending  an- 
other 3 -day  bear  season  to  be  held 
November  20-22,  1995.  — Gary  Alt 
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1 994  DEER  HARVEST  RESULTS 


HUNTERS  harvested  395 ,08 1 deer  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  1994-95 
seasons. The  harvest,  calculated 
through  the  use  of  information  taken 
from  big  game  report  cards,  was  1 5 7 ,030 
antlered  deer  and  238,051  antlerless 
deer.  In  1993,  hunters  killed  408,557 
deer,  including  165,214  bucks. 

The  1994-95  harvest  fell  in  line 
with  agency  expectations.  Prior  to  the 
start  of  hunting  seasons,  Game  Com- 
mission biologists  projected  a harvest 
of  155,000  bucks  and  225,000  to 
275,000  antlerless  deer.  This  projec- 
tion included  a predicted  5 percent 
drop  in  the  buck  harvest. 

Deer  biologist  Bill  Palmer  likened 
the  harvest  figures  to  a breath  of  fresh 
air.  “The  harvest  verifies  that  our  sys- 
tem is  sound,  that  we  have  a good 
handle  on  what’s  going  on  within  the 
state’s  deer  herd.  The  deer  were  there, 
and  they’ll  be  there  again  in  the  up- 
coming seasons.  The  buck  kill  will 
bear  this  out.” 

Last  year’s  lower  buck  harvest  re- 
flects a slight  decline  in  the  statewide 
herd,  which  was  projected  to  number 
1.16  million  before  hunting  started 
last  year.  But  the  decline  is  largely  a 
regional  phenomenon.  Harvest  trends 
over  the  last  decade  indicate  deer  popu- 
lations are  increasing  in  northwestern 
and  southwestern  counties,  stable  or 
increasing  slightly  in  southcentral  and 
southeastern  counties,  and  declining 
in  northcentral  and  northeastern  coun- 
ties — the  traditional,  “Big  Woods” 
deer  hunting  areas. 

“However,”  Palmer  noted,  “there 
will  always  be  some  counties  and  areas 
within  counties  where  deer  popula- 
tions will  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion of  the  region’s  overall  population 
trend.” 

The  1994-95  harvest  figures  also 


follow  a trend  that  shows  the  buck 
harvest  gradually  declining  in  north- 
ern counties  and  increasing  in  south- 
ern counties.  In  the  1984-85  seasons, 
60  percent  of  the  buck  harvest  oc- 
curred in  the  state’s  northern  half.  In 
the  1994-95  seasons,  that  percentage 
had  dropped  to  53. 

About  70  percent  of  the  buck  har- 
vest came  from  private  properties;  the 
remainder  from  public  lands  such  as 
state  game  lands,  forests  and  parks, 
according  to  information  filed  by  hunt- 
ers on  their  harvest  reports. 

“This  tells  us  that  roughly  a third  of 
the  buck  kill  came  from  public  lands, 
which  comprise  about  25  percent  of 
the  state’s  forestland  (14  percent  of 
total  land  base),”  said  Palmer.  “We 
know  that  about  40  percent  of  our 
buck  hunters  hunt  on  public  land. 
What  all  this  boils  down  to  is  hunting 
pressure  is  greater  during  buck  season 
on  public  land  than  private  property. 
The  success  rates  are  one  in  eight  for 
buck  hunters  on  public  land  versus 
one  in  five  for  those  hunting  private 
property.” 

As  it  did  in  1 993 , Clearfield  County 
led  the  state  in  buck  harvest  with 
5,602.  But  after  that,  change  is  appar- 
ent in  the  county  standings.  Somerset 
County  took  second  place  with  a har- 
vest of  4,618,  followed  by 
Westmoreland  with  4,386,  Washing- 
ton, 4,267;  and  Bradford,  4,180. 

This  is  the  first  time  three  south- 
western counties  have  placed  in  the 
top  five  buck  harvest  counties.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  prior  to  1 994,  no  south- 
western county  has  ever  placed  in  the 
top  five  buck  harvest  counties. 

Clearfield  County  also  led  all  oth- 
ers with  an  antlerless  deer  harvest  of 
7,461 . It  was  followed  by  Bedford  with 
7,277;  Westmoreland,  7,132;  Wash- 
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ington,  6,829;  and  Warren,  6,619. 

The  top  counties  in  combined  ant- 
lered and  antlerless  harvests  were 
Clearfield  County  with  13,063; 
Westmoreland,  11,518;  Bedford, 
11,322;  Washington,  11,096;  and 
Crawford,  10,513. 

Calculating  the  Harvest 

The  calculated  deer  harvest  is  based 
on  an  intensive  survey  designed  to 
give  the  complete  harvest,  not  just 
what  hunters  report.  The  system  was 
adopted  in  the  early  1980s  to  provide 
better  measurements  of  deer  hunting 
throughout  the  state,  and  to  increase 
the  accuracy  of  deer  population  esti- 
mates. 

The  data  come  from  annual  exami- 
nations of  some  40,000  deer  at  butcher 
shops  and  hunting  camps  and  during 
field  checks.  In  this  process,  hunting 
license  numbers  taken  from  ear  tags 


attached  to  harvested  deer  are  cross- 
checked with  license  numbers  on  re- 
port cards  returned  to  the  agency. 
These  checks  establish  a report  card 
return  rate  for  each  county. 

Over  the  last  decade,  hunter  com- 
pliance for  returning  mandatory  deer 
harvest  report  cards  has  declined  about 
10  percent.  Currently,  about  45  per- 
cent of  the  hunters  who  harvest  an 
antlerless  deer  report  it  — as  required 
by  law.  Counties  posting  the  highest 
1994  antlerless  reporting  rates  are 
Dauphin,  60  percent;  Montgomery, 
60;  Adams,  59;  Lancaster,  59;  and 
Lehigh,  59.  Those  with  the  lowest  re- 
porting rates  are  Fulton  County,  33 
percent;  Clinton,  35;  Indiana,  35; 
Clearfield,  37;  and  Elk,  37. 

A slightly  higher  percentage  of 
hunters  report  buck  kills.  The  current 
statewide  rate  is  47  percent.  Counties 
posting  the  highest  buck  harvest  re- 
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porting  rates  are  Montgomery,  61  per- 
cent; Lebanon,  60;  Snyder,  60;  Lehigh, 
59;  and  Berks,  58.  Those  with  the 
lowest  reporting  rates  are  Clearfield 
County,  38  percent;  Indiana,  38; 
Lackawanna,  40;  McKean,  40;  and 
Allegheny,  41. 

Some  hunters  don’t  believe  calcu- 
lated harvests  are  accurate.  Their  ra- 
tionale is  that  the  old  “reported  har- 
vest” gave  more  reliable  deer  kill  in- 
formation because  it  represented  the 
total  number  of  report  cards  submitted 
by  hunters. 

It’s  long  been  known,  though,  that 
a simple  card  count  doesn’t  provide  a 
complete  harvest  picture,  that  many 
hunters  fail  to  report  their  deer.  For 
managing  deer,  biologists  must  account 
for  the  deer  that  hunters  fail  to  report. 

The  calculation  process  is  actually 
quite  straightforward.  Say,  for  example, 
that  1 ,000  deer  from  any  given  county 
are  examined  at  locker  plants  and  in 
the  field,  and  that  the  ear-tag  numbers 


on  half  of  those  deer  match  license 
numbers  found  among,  say,  2,000  deer 
harvest  report  cards  received  for  that 
same  county.  This  translates  into  a 50 
percent  reporting  rate  for  that  county, 
and  indicates  the  actual  harvest  was 
4,000  deer. 

Accurate  annual  harvest  statistics 
are  essential  for  estimating  the  next 
year’s  deer  population  and  setting  ant- 
lerless deer  license  allocations.  And 
given  the  inherent  problems  with  the 
basic  report  card  figures,  biologists  for 
years  have  been  using  calculated  har- 
vests for  management  purposes.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  these  same,  more 
accurate  figures,  be  passed  on  to  sports- 
men and  all  others  interested  in 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd. 

While  some  may  question  the  va- 
lidity of  these  figures,  they  have  with- 
stood the  test  of  time,  in  a decades-old 
deer  management  program  that  proves 
its  effectiveness  with  every  passing 
hunting  season.  — Joe  Kosack 


History  Alive  tour  schedule 


LIVING  HISTORY  interpreter  Rich  Pawling’s  presentation  of  100  years  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  touring  the  state.  All  shows  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30 
p.m.  (unless  otherwise  noted).  For  more  information,  call  the  Game  Commission  region 
office  in  your  area. 

MAY 

1 — Butler,  Butler  Sr.  High 

2 — Greenville,  Reynolds  High 

3 — Strattanville,  Clarion/Limestone  Area  High 

4 - Wattsburg,  Seneca  High 

5 - Titusville,  Titusville  Area  Jr.  High 

8 — New  Castle,  George  Wash.  Intermediate 

9 - Warren,  Beaty  Middle 

10  - Franklin,  Franklin  Middle 

1 1 - Brockway,  Brockway  Area  Jr. /Sr. 

15  - Grove  City,  Grove  City  Sr.  High 

1 6 — Meadville,  Meadville  Sr.  High 

1 7 — Marienville,  East  Forest  School 

22  — Slippery  Rock,  Slippery  Rock  Area  High 

23  - Knox,  Keystone  High 

24  - Corry,  Corry  Area  Jr./Sr.  High 

25  — Tidioute,  Tidioute  School 
27  - Somerset,  Laurel  Hill  State  Park 
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Pymatuning, 
Middle  Creek  activities 


PYMATUNING  visitors  center  is  lo- 
cate  near  Linesville.  Activities  are  free. 
All  programs  listed  start  at  2 o’clock. 

On  May  6,  the  staff  will  present 
“Bald  Eagles  of  Pyma- 
tuning,”  a movie  and 
slide  program  about  our 
national  symbol;  at- 
tendees will  also  be  able 
to  view  nesting  bald  eagles  from  the 
patio.  On  May  7,  Bedford  County 
WOO  Tim  Flanigan  will  present  a 
most  interesting  slide  program  on  wild 
flowers  and  their  uses  for  medicinal 
purposes.  On  May  14  WCO  Jack 
Farster  will  present  “Techniques  of 
Outdoor  Photography,  full  of  tips  on 
taking  special  outdoor  photographs. 
On  May  27,  renowned  falconer  Earl 


Shiver  will  present  his  popular  pro- 
gram, “Birds  of  Prey,”  featuring  many 
of  his  hawks  and  owls. 

MIDDLE 
CREEK  visitors 
center  is  located  near 
Kleinfeltersville,  on  the 
Lancaster/Lebanon  County  line.  Lec- 
tures are  free  and  begin  at  7:30  p.m. 
unless  otherwise  noted. 

Barry  Warner,  Northeast  Region 
Director,  will  present  his  “Mountain 
Men  and  Indian  Lore”  program  on 
May  3-4-  On  May  17  & 18,  naturalist 
Rick  Mikula  will  present  “Hidden 
World  of  the  Butterfly.  Then  on  May 
31  and  June  1,  Rich  Pawling  will 
present  his  H istory  Alive  “ 1 00  Years  of 
Wildife  Conservation.” 


Safety  First  this  Spring  Gobbler 

Season 


BE  REMINDED:  Spring  turkey  hunt- 
ers are  required  to  wear  at  least  100 
square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
while  walking  through  the  woods.  The 
safety  color  must  be  visible  in  a 360- 
degree  arc,  and  a hat  is  ideal  for  this 
purpose . It’s  highly  recommended  that 
the  safety  color  also  be  displayed  once 
hunters  are  set  up  at  calling  locations. 
The  Game  Commission  sells  a safety 
band  ($3,  plus  tax,  delivered)  designed 
for  placing  around  trees. 

Since  the  fluorescent  orange  regu- 
lations were  enacted,  the  sport  has 


become  much  safer.  The  two  most 
common  types  of  accidents  — shot  in 
mistake  for  game  and  in  the  line  of 
fire  — have  been  largely  eliminated. 

For  added  safety,  hunters  should 
stay  alert  when  walking  through  the 
woods;  set  up  against  a large  tree,  rock 
or  other  barrier;  and  to  by  all  means  be 
absolutely  sure  of  their  targets  before 
firing. 

No  red,  white  or  blue  clothing 
should  be  worn,  nor  should  hunters 
stalk  turkeys.  The  practice  is  illegal 
and  dangerous. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement, 
the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for 
each  region  are  listed  in  every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (71 7)  787- 
4250. 
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PGC-L-522 REV.  2/94  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

(Certified  Check  or  Money  Order  in  US  Currency  Required  for  Mail  Orders  from  Nonresidents) 
LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE  Agent  Write  In  Agent  Write  In 

Check  Type(s)  Desired  In  Block  Stamp  Number  Stamp  Number 

Res.  Ad.  (1 7-64  yrs.)  □ SI  2.75  Res.  Ad.  Furtaker  □ $12.75 


Res.  Jr.  (#  12-16  yrs.) 

□ $ 5.75 

Res.  # Jr.  Furtaker 

□ $ 5.75 

Res.  Sr.  (*  * *65  yrs.  & older)  LH  $1 0.75 

Res.  ***Sr.  Furtaker 

□ $10.75 

Nonres.  (Hunt) 

□ $80.75 

Nonres.  Ad.  Furtaker 

□ $80.75 

Nonres.  # Jr.  (Hunt) 

□ $40.75 

Nonres.  # Jr.  Furtaker 

□ $40.75 

"Muzzleloader 

□ $ 5.75 

Archery 

□ $ 5.75 

* '(Cannot  be  purchased  after  July  31)  ***Or  will  be  65  years  old  by  December  31  of 

current  license  year 

tt  See  current  Digest  for  detailed  information  on  Junior  Licenses. 

7-day  Nonresident  Small  Game  (Includes  Waterfowl)  Valid  From 

To 

$15.75 

* Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans  Claim  No. 

Free  □ Claim  No. 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  — Add  $1.00  POSTAGE  Furtaker  Backtag  No., 

■Available  only  from  County  Treasurers  TOTAL  Hunting  Backtag  No. 

PRINT  PLAINLY 


Name 

(First)  (Middle  Initial)  (Last)  (Occupation) 

Legal  Residence 

(Street  or  R.F.D.) 

City State 

(Zip  Code) 

Phone  No. ( ) 

(Area  Code)  (Official  Use,  PGC  Only)  (County  of  Residence) 

Color  Color 

Age Hair Eyes Weight Height 

Date  of  Birth Sex:  □ Male  d Female 

Place  of  Birth 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation)  (Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since) 

I present  the  following  as  evidence  that  I have  completed  the  required  education  course  or  have  held  a prior  hunting  or 
furtaker  license:  or  I am  currently  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  Coast  Guard  or  have  been  discharged  under  honorable 
conditions  within  6 mo.  of  application. 

Education  Traininq  Certificate  or  Military  Papers 

(Date) 


A prior  hunting  or  furtaker  license  from 

(State  or  Nation)  (Year)  (License#) 

I am  unable  to  produce  a prior  hunting  or  furtaker  license,  but  certify  below  that  I did  hold  a lawfully  obtained 
hunting  or  furtaker  license  issued  by 

(State  or  Nation) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing. 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $1 .00  postage  for  each  application)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  DIVISION,  2001  ELMERTON  AVENUE,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17110-9797.  (DO  NOT  SEND 
STAMPS).  All  applicants  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Education  Training  or  prior  hunting  license.  (Preferably  a 
photostatic  copy).  7-day  Nonresident  Small  Game  License  not  valid  for  turkey  or  big  game. 

Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positive  proof  of  residency  in  this  Commonwealth, 
i.e.  copy  of  valid  PA  Driver’s  License. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  CORRECTNESS 

I certify  that  all  of  the  above  information  and  documents  presented  are  true  and  correct  and  that  my  hunting  or  trapping 
privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year. 


(X) 

(Signature  of  Applicant  plus  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  1 7) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to  license(s)  listed. 


Signature  of  Issuing  Agent _/_ 

Questions?  Contact  the  License  Division  at  (717)  787-2084. 


(FORM  OF  ID  USED) 


(Date) 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Getting  a deer  in  the  opening  moments  of 
the  season  does  have  some  drawbacks . 

Early  Prosperity 


Early  prosperity  isn’t  ail  it’s 

cracked  up  to  be.  You  plan  and  you 
plan  and  you  scheme  preseason.  It  doesn’t 
matter  which  hunting  season  is  about  to 
start.  The  aim  is  the  same,  getting  a buck  or 
bear  or  gobbler  in  your  sights  that  first 
morning  . . . no,  not  even  morning  . . . 
that  first  minute. 

And  why?  If  you  are  blessed  — or 
cursed  — with  such  early  prosperity,  what 
do  you  do  then?  Savor  the  glory  for  a 
moment,  field-dress  the  animal,  fill  out 
your  tag  and  start  the  hard  part,  getting 
back  to  your  car.  So  the  gun’s  unloaded,  the 
hands  have  been  wiped  clean,  the  game  is 
stowed  in  the  trunk  or  the  truck  bed.  Now 
what? 

I know  what  I did  last  year,  when  I shot 
a buck  in  a neighboring  state  before  9 a.m. 
on  opening  day.  The  first  two  hours  had 
been  great,  even  with  the  rain,  thunder  and 
lightning.  I’d  congratulated  myself  on  fi- 
nally buying  a good  rainsuit.  I was  smugly 
warm,  layered  with  wool  beneath,  thinking 
about  the  rest  of  the  first-day  hunters  who 
weren’t  as  wardrobe- wise  as  I. 

I’d  picked  the  lee  side  of  the  hill,  too, 
and  interlaced  hemlock  branches  to  sit 
under.  Bare  treetops  waved  in  the  wind  on 
the  ridge  behind  me.  In  front  where  the 
hollow  started  and  the  spruce  thickets 
edged,  the  air  was  almost  calm.  The  roar  of 
the  gale  behind,  the  pattering,  sometimes 
pounding  rain,  and  occasional  rumbles  from 
the  clouds  took  away  the  hearing  part  of  my 


watchfulness.  It  was  already  an  hour  into 
the  season  and  the  storm  had  kept  back 
sun-up.  I thought  it  was  daylight  until 
lightning  flashes  showed  what  real  daylight 
was. 

Since  I couldn’t  hear  deer  hooves  in  the 
wet  leaves,  all  1 could  do  was  scan  around 
me,  as  often  as  possible.  Eyes  in  an  unmov- 
ing head  can  only  go  so  far.  I had  to  turn 
slowly,  trying  to  keep  my  raincoat  hood 
and  orange  hat  between  my  glasses  and  the 
oncoming  rain.  There  was  a deer  trail  be- 
tween me  and  the  hilltop,  and  I was  afraid 
a buck  would  sneak  past  behind  my  back. 

On  one  of  my  head-swings,  I saw  it  — or 
them.  In  the  gray-light  woods,  a white  tail 
flipped.  It  was  out  of  range  for  my  scoped 
shotgun,  but  not  too  far  to  find  out  what  it 
was  and  be  prepared.  My  pocket  binoculars 
said  “doe,”  at  least  that  one.  Size-wise  the 
others  were  probably  not  bucks,  but  why 
not  be  sure? 

I spent  so  long  swiveled  around  in  my 
evergreen-roofed  seat,  trying  to  put  antlers 
between  fawn  ears,  that  I realized  I had 
neglected  my  main  reason  for  being  on  the 
stand  — the  deer  run  and  series  of  scrapes 
along  the  spruce  in  the  hollow.  Apologeti- 
cally, although  there  was  no  one  to  scold 
me  but  myself,  I turned  to  face  the  right 
way. 

Maybe  it  was  instinct,  intuition,  or 
maybe  my  ears  had  heard  a sound  that 
hadn’t  caught  up  with  the  rest  of  my  brain, 
but  in  moments  two  does  stepped  into 
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view,  pausing  on  the  first  scrape.  No  antlers 
between  those  ears,  but  I watched  as  they 
bolted  and  jogged  down  the  hollow. 

Don’t  watch  the  does,  dummy,  look 
back  where  they  came  from  for  a buck,  I 
scolded  myself  again.  I flipped  my  eyes  from 
right  to  left  and  he  was  already  rounding 
the  comer  of  the  spruce,  fast-stepping  in 
the  does’  tracks.  I stopped  him  with  a 12- 
gauge  slug. 

I never  feel  completely  comfortable  until 
I have  actually  put  my  hands  on  the  game 
I’ve  killed.  I know  then  that  it  really  hap- 
pened, that  the  animal’s  not  going  to  get 
away,  that  I can  quit  shaking.  I unloaded 
the  firearm,  laid  it  on  the  wet  leaves,  and 
reached  around  for  my  license  and  tag.  By 
then  I was  calm,  but  there  came  a happi- 
ness glow  I could  feel  and  probably  showed. 
I finished  the  tag  and  tied  it  on,  unsheathed 
the  knife  and  got  to  my  next  bit  of  business 
with  the  deer. 

Because  the  hill  was  too  high  and  the 
deer  too  big  for  me  to  drag,  I’d  have  to  wait 
to  be  found.  Hunting  companions  had 
promised  to  check  in  with  me  about  noon. 

I sat  back  down  beneath  the  hemlock 
boughs.  The  adrenalin  and  the  glow  slowly 
faded  and  still  the  rain  fell.  Just  10  o’clock. 
Maybe  they’d  look  me  up  before  noon. 
Maybe  the  does  I’d  seen  earlier  would  come 
back  and  I’d  at  least  have  something  to 
watch. 


I flipped  my  eyes  from 
right  to  left  and  he  was 
already  rounding  the 
corner  of  the  spruce,  fast- 
stepping in  the  does' 
tracks. 

I began  to  feel  as  I had 
on  long  ago  Christmases. 
My  “presents”  were  all 
unwrapped  and  the  only 
thing  I had  to  look  for- 
ward to  was  telling  my 
“how  I got  the  buck” 
story  to  friends.  I remem- 
bered reopening  holiday 
boxes  and  showing  visit- 
ing aunts  and  uncles  what  Santa  had 
brought.  Satisfaction,  yes,  but  no  first-time- 
the-lid-came-off  thrill. 

At  this  point  in  the  day,  just  10:45,  even 
such  second-hand  interest  would  have  been 
welcome.  Instead,  it  was  like  moping  around 
the  house,  eying  the  unwrapped  gifts  and 
waiting  for  the  first  round  of  relatives.  The 
rain  streamed  down  as  steadily  as  ever. 
Although  the  lightning  and  thunder  were 
done,  the  wind  had  picked  up.  Maybe  some- 
one would  come  looking  for  me  a little 
earlier. 

It  wasn’t  until  1 1:30,  though,  that  I was 
“found.”  If  he  had  been  a buck,  and  I’d  still 
had  a tag,  he  would  have  sneaked  by.  He 
was  just  a few  steps  behind  me  when  I 
turned.  What  was  1 doing  with  the  gun 
propped  against  the  tree,  not  in  my  hands, 
he  asked.  1 felt  my  grin  come  back.  Well 
then,  he  said,  where’s  the  deer? 

I pointed  down  the  hill,  to  the  now- 
soaked  gray  coat  and  thin  line  of  white 
belly  fur.  I bubbled  the  story  out,  given 
license  now  to  recall  all  the  events  of  the 
morning,  even  the  ones  that  didn’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  kill.  Maybe  he 
didn’t  need  to  hear  the  small  details,  but  I 
needed  to  talk  about  them. 

N ice  buck,  nice  buck,  he  congratulated. 
Then  came  the  drag  uphill  and  across  the 
flat  to  the  parking  lot.  We  decided  not  to 
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put  the  deer  in  the  van,  it  was  loaded  with 
gear,  ours  and  our  buddies’.  Our  friends  had 
a pick-up  truck  with  an  open  bed  and 
didn’t  want  to  leave  their  clothes  and  equip- 
ment in  the  open,  in  the  rain.  So  we  hoisted 
the  buck  onto  their  tailgate,  found  steam- 
ing coffee  in  our  Thermos,  and  a couple  of 
sandwiches.  I remembered  then  that  I 
should  inquire  about  his  hunt  that  morn- 
ing. It  was  only  polite. 

The  sun  peeked  out  but  the  air  had 
turned  sharply  colder.  My  companion  was 
anxious  to  get  back  to  the  woods.  There 
were  more  bucks  than  mine  out  there,  and 
he  hoped  to  see  our  friends  and  find  out 
how  they  were  doing.  This  was  a new  role 
for  me  . . . opening  day  afternoon  and  I 
wouldn’t  be  going  out  again.  W ith  the  buck 
in  the  open  truck,  I didn’t  feel  right  about 
leaving  it  unattended,  not  even  to  go  for  a 
walk  or  to  put  on  a drive  and  stir  up  thickets 
for  other  hunters.  I’d  have  to  stay  with  the 
van  and  the  deer. 

I’d  had  lots  of  sleep  the  night  before,  so 
although  the  sun  warmed  the  van  interior 
and  the  seat  reclined,  my  eyes  flew  open 
again.  A shot  roared  across  the  hollow, 
then  another  and  another.  I grabbed  bin- 
oculars and  stood  on  the  dirt  road.  Maybe 
that  buck  had  been  missed.  Maybe  I’d  see 
him,  the  shots  had  sounded  successively 
closer  each  time.  Maybe  he’d  been  running 
with  does  and  I’d  get  to  look  at  them,  watch 
their  white  flags  bouncing  or  pick  out  the 
tattle-tale  white  of  their  ears  and  throat 
patches.  I almost  felt  like  I was  hunting 
again. 

But  nothing  showed,  and  I walked  down 
the  road  as  far  as  I could  go  without  losing 
sight  of  my  vehicle.  Then  I returned  and 


walked  down  the  road  the  other  way.  The 
afternoon  dragged  on,  but  it  was  still  just  2 
o’clock.  Weren’t  the  other  hunters  hungry, 
weren’t  they  wet  from  the  morning  ? Didn’t 
at  least  one  have  to  come  back  for  a sand- 
wich and  a dry  jacket?  I was  genuinely 
eager  now  to  hear  about  their  hunting 
adventures,  or  misadventures. 

I sat  inside  the  van  again.  Why  was 
there  nothing  to  read  but  a Pennsylvania 
road  map?  Even  that  served  for  a while.  I let 
the  brown  of  game  lands  and  the  green  of 
state  forest  land  become  my  wish  list,  my 
“Dear  Santa”  tally  of  new  places  I’d  like  to 
hunt,  hike  or  see,  and  places  I’d  forgotten 
about  and  should  revisit. 

Another  shot,  farther  off.  The  wind  had 
died.  Suddenly  I realized  I’d  missed  it,  what 
I should  have  been  doing  all  that  time.  I 
took  the  binoculars  and  my  seat  pad  and 
put  my  orange  on  again.  Legally  I didn’t 
need  it,  but  practically  now,  I still  had  to 
wear  it.  Just  across  from  the  parking  lot  was 
a powerline  that  dipped  from  one  hill  into 
a steep  valley,  and  up  the  next  incline. 

At  the  roadside  gate  was  a 6-foot  high 
dirt  mound  covered  with  grass  and  briars.  If 
I could  stomp  the  blackberry  down  and  find 
a flat  spot  for  a seat,  I could  glass  the  entire 
powerline  with  my  20x50s.  I was  almost 
happy  again.  Because  the  state  was  shot- 
gun-only,  hardly  any  hunters  sat  on 
powerlines,  their  firearms  didn’t  have  the 
range.  But  I could  have  a front-of-the- 
balcony  seat  for  anything  crossing,  and  an 
occupation,  something  akin  to  hunting,  for 
my  eyes  and  my  mind. 

Early  prosperity  . . . it’s  not  all  I 
thought  it  would  be  . . . but  I can  live 
with  it.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Ken  Hunter 

A BIG  BOSS  gobbler  coming  off  his  roost  early  on  a fog-shrouded  morning  will  get  the 
adrenaline  pumping  on  even  the  most  experienced  hunter.  In  few  endeavors  can  anticipation 
and  excitment  reach  such  a fever  pitch  as  when  an  amorous  tom  is  nearby  and  on  the  move 
in  the  spring  gobbler  woods.  This  spring,  enjoy  all  the  natural  sights  and  sounds  the  season 
has  to  offer,  and  by  all  means,  keep  the  sport  in  proper  perspective.  Remember:  Safety  First. 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  jack  Weaver 


Tom  Mosier 


TOM  MOSIER  is  considered  one  of  the 
shrewdest  game  protectors  who  ever 
lived.  Those  who  worked  with  him  said  he 
could  have  arrested  his  own  mother  and 
made  her  believe  he  was  doing  her  a favor. 

Tom  Mosier  went  to  work  for  the  Board 
of  Game  Commissioners  on  October  1, 
1921,  as  an  acting  game  protector;  he  was 
paid  $3.50  a day.  In  1923,  he  was  made  a 
full-time  game  protector  and  assigned  to 
Centre  County.  Many  of  the  older  folks 
there  still  speak  kindly  of  him.  He  obvi- 
ously ran  a good  public  relations  program. 

T om,  it’s  said,  could  get  information  out 
of  anybody.  On  a hot  summer  afternoon, 
say,  he  might  find  a farmer’s  wife  out  hoe- 
ing a garden.  Tom  would  take  the  hoe  from 
her  and  work  down  several  rows  of  veg- 
etables while  they  talked.  At  other  times 
he  might  pick  a wildflower  bouquet  and 
drop  it  off  at  a rural  farm.  He  was  always 
well  received  by  the  honest  citizens  of  the 
county  and  they,  in  turn,  helped  him  do  his 
job.  And  when  Tom  caught  someone  break- 
ing the  law,  he  was  a master  psychologist. 

In  one  instance,  Bob  Latimer,  a travel- 
ing game  protector  at  the  time,  and  an- 
other officer  caught  a prominent  farmer 
with  a bunch  of  brook  trout,  all  under  the 
size  limit.  The  man  had  taken  his  wife  and 
their  Sunday  school  class  on  a fishing  ex- 
cursion, got  into  a bunch  of  small  fish, 
apparently,  when  up  popped  the  game  war- 
dens. 

Bob  made  arrangements  to  meet  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  at  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  that  evening.  Meanwhile,  because 
the  incident  occurred  in  Tom’s  district, 
Bob  reported  it  to  him.  The  farmer  turned 
out  to  be  Mrs.  Mosier’s  cousin.  Tom  ex- 


plained that  he  didn’t  want  to  go  with  him 
to  the  justice’s  office  because  his  relatives 
would  want  him  to  get  them  off.  However, 
he  went  on  to  tell  Bob  that  the  man  had 
plenty  of  money  to  pay  the  fines.  That 
evening  Bob  was  waiting  with  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  for  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  to 
arrive  when  the  door  opened  and  in  walked 
Tom. 

Looking  surprised,  Tom  walked  over  to 
Bob  and  asked,  “What’s  going  on?” 

Bob  motioned  toward  the  couple  with 
long  faces.  “We  caught  these  folks  and 
their  Sunday  school  class  with  some  short 
trout.” 

“How  many?”  Tom  asked. 

“Seventy-eight.”  was  Bob’s  stem  reply. 

Tom,  shaking  his  head,  walked  over  to 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  said,  “Better 
pay  the  fine.  These  fellows  are  blood  thirsty 
and  I can’t  do  a thing  with  them.” 

By  the  1930s,  Tom’s  reputation  as  a no- 
nonsense  game  protector  had  become  leg- 
end. In  one  instance,  Tom  was  questioning 
a man  about  an  illegal  deer  and  the  man 
actually  fainted  — folks  seemed  to  be  a bit 
more  in  tune  with  their  conscience  in  those 
days. 

It  was  about  1934  when  a young  man 
named  Bill  Hodge  moved  from  Karthaus, 
in  Clearfield  County,  to  Pine  Glen,  in 
Centre  County.  Like  many  of  the  folks  in 
that  area  then,  Bill  did  a considerable  bit  of 
outlawing.  This  was  during  the  Depression, 
and  venison  seemed  to  be  there  for  the 
taking.  Nevertheless,  Bill  had  heard  about 
the  tough  game  warden  in  Centre  County, 
when  a farmer  one  day  told  him  that  Tom 
Mosier  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 

Bill  was  scared.  He  didn’t  know  what 
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T om  wanted,  but  he  knew  that  when  Mosier 
wanted  to  talk  to  somebody,  it  was  serious. 
Not  owning  a car.oBill  hitchhiked  into 
Bellefonte  to  see  Tom.  Full  of  all  sorts  of 
apprehensions,  Bill  was  shocked  when  T om 
asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  be  a deputy, 
Bill  nearly  fell  over.  He  didn’t  want  to  be  a 
deputy,  but  he  didn’t  know  how  he  could 
refuse  the  determined  game  warden’s  re- 
quest. 

Bill  thought  for  a moment,  then  replied. 
“Well,  I’ll  tell  ya,  Mr.  Mosier,  I’ve  been 
quite  a game  law  violator  in  my  time.  I 
don’t  see  how  I could  be  a deputy.” 

“Do  you  think  you  can  quit?”,  Tom 
snapped  back,  giving  him  a penetrating 
glare. 

Realizing  he  not  only  was  losing  the 
argument,  but  also  running  the  risk  of  get- 
ting himself  into  all  sorts  of  trouble,  Bill 
replied,  “I  already  quit.” 

“When?” 

“About  six  months  ago.” 

Tom  pressed  him  further,  “Why?” 

Bill  took  a deep  breath,  then  let  the 
words  rush  out.  “Well,  they  told  me  when 
I came  to  Centre  County  that  a relentless 
hound  of  a game  protector  would  catch  me 
if  I didn’t.  So  right  then  I decided  I wouldn’t 
get  caught.” 

Bill  was  sworn  in  as  a deputy  in  February 
of  1935,  and  at  least  in  part  due  to  his 
reputation  as  an  officer  who  would  arrest 
his  own  mother,  he  was  accepted  into  the 
second  class  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation  in  1937.  Bill  Hodge  went  on 
to  carve  out  his  own  destiny. Molded  under 
the  hands  of  a master,  he  retired  with  the 
reputation  as  one  of  the  toughest  field 
division  supervisors  in  the  agency. 

Tom  Mosier  had  a lighter  side,  one  most 
folks  outside  the  agency  never  knew.  At 
conferences  and  gatherings,  he  was  known 
as  quite  a story  teller  and  a practical  joker. 
Harry  Wingard,  a refuge  keeper  who  lived 
on  a refuge  near  Cobum  in  Centre  County, 
more  than  once  fell  victim  to  Tom’s  jokes. 

In  one  instance,  while  at  a conference  in 
Harrisburg,  Harry  was  impressed  with  the 


large  catawba  trees  around  the  capitol.  At 
one  point,  Tom  found  Harry  carrying  a hat 
full  of  the  long,  cigar-shaped  catalpa  seed 
pods  into  the  capitol. 

Seizing  the  moment,  Tom  looked  about 
aghast  and  exclaimed,  “Harry,  what  are 
you  doing  with  those  pods?” 

“Why,  I’m  going  to  plant  them  on  my 
refuge.  They  should  make  excellent  wild- 
life food.” 

“You  didn’t  pick  them  off  the  lawn  out- 
side, did  you?” 

“Yeah,  why?”  Harry  asked. 

Tom  looked  anxiously  up  and  down  the 
corridor  and  then  pulled  Harry  into  an 
alcove.  “Don’t  you  know  those  are  sacred 
beans!  Get  caught  with  those  and  you’ll  be 
arrested,  maybe  even  fired. 

Harry,  glancing  anxiously  around  the 
corridors,  asked  “What  should  I do?” 
Opening  a panel  on  a nearby  wall,  Tom 
said,  “Quick,  toss  ’em  in  here.” 

Harry  then  proceeded  to  dump  his  sa- 
cred beans  down  the  laundry  shoot  in  the 
capitol. 

On  another  occasion  Tom  telephoned 
Harry  at  his  refuge.  The  commission  had 
just  installed  a telephone  at  the  remote 
refuge  house.  As  he  was  talking  to  Harry, 
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Tom  kept  moving  the  mouth  piece  farther 
and  farther.  “Speak  up,  Harry!”  he  yelled. 
“Speak  up!”  The  next  morning  Harry 
walked  several  miles  of  phone  line,  looking 
for  a limb  that  might  have  fallen  on  it. 

Perhaps  Tom’s  most  colorful  story  con- 
cerned an  incident  that  occurred  in  the 
1890s,  when  as  a boy  10  or  12  years  of  age, 
he  and  his  father  were  hunting  ginseng  in 
Potter  County.  They  were  staying  at  an 
abandoned  lumber  camp,  and  one  day 
Tom’s  father  decided  they  ought  to  hike 
into  Cross  Forks  for  supplies.  What  he 
meant,  of  course,  is  that  he  was  thirsty. 

Cross  Forks  was  a rough  lumbering  town 
at  the  time,  and  Tom’s  father  led  them  into 
a saloon  filled  with  boisterous  lumbermen. 
The  lumbermen  wouldn’t  let  Tom’s  father 
up  to  the  bar,  so  the  story  goes,  and  after  a 
little  elbowing  and  pushing,  Tom’s  father 
told  him  to  go  guard  the  door,  that  he  was 
going  to  do  a little  knife  work. 

Depending  upon  whom  Tom  was  tell- 
ing the  story,  1 6 to  30  lumbermen  died  that 
night.  At  best,  the  entire  incident  was 
nothing  more  than  a barroom  brawl,  but 
the  story  illustrates  Tom’s  vivid  imagina- 
tion. 

But,  there  was  a serious  side  to  Tom 
Mosier.  Bob  Latimer  said  he  always  liked  to 
work  with  Tom  because  he  always  had 
something  going  on.  Like  the  time  they  got 
the  lick  shooter. 

Everyone  knew  that  a certain  person 
from  Clarence  was  shooting  deer  out  of 
season  over  a salt  lick.  The  problem  was 
that  the  culprit  kept  several  licks  opera- 
tional, but  used  only  one  each  summer. 

Someone  found  one  of  the  licks  along 
an  old  railroad  bed  and  told  Tom  about  it. 
Latimer  was  sent  to  help.  Every  afternoon 
the  men  were  dropped  off  and  then  hiked 
into  the  lick  and  staked  it  out  until  dark, 
but  the  violator  never  showed.  After  about 
two  weeks  Tom  had  had  enough.  The  next 
afternoon  they  carried  an  ax,  a saw  and  a 
cigar  box  into  the  lick  tree.  The  lick  was  an 
old  pine  stump  that  had  been  well  salted. 

Nearby,  within  easy  gunshot,  was  a large 


oak  with  spikes  driven  into  the  trunk  and  a 
couple  of  boards  nailed  to  a limb.  It  was  the 
perfect  place  to  ambush  deer  using  the  salt. 
With  the  ax,  Bob  chopped  down  a forked 
sapling. 

Tom  sawed  the  underside  of  the  limb 
next  to  the  trunk  where  the  boards  were 
nailed,  using  the  cigar  box  to  catch  the 
sawdust.  Bob  held  the  limb  up  with  the 
forked  stick  so  it  couldn’t  bind  the  saw.  On 
the  way  out  Bob  expressed  concern  that 
the  violator  might  be  seriously  hurt  or  even 
die.  Tom  was  concerned  that  the  limb 
might  fall  before  the  violator  returned. 

A couple  of  weeks  later,  Bob  and  Tom 
were  at  a hardware  store  in  Bellefonte  when 
in  limped  their  suspect.  His  arm  was  in  a 
sling  and  he  carried  a 3 -barreled  Daily  — a 
double-barrel  shotgun  with  a rifle  barrel 
underneath.  It  was  in  two  pieces,  broken 
off  at  the  stock.  They  watched  as  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  send  the  expensive 
firearm  back  to  New  York  City  for  repairs. 

“Hello,  Dave,”  said  Tom,  smiling. 

The  man  looked  over  at  him  and  grunted 
an  acknowledgment  before  limping  toward 
the  door. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Dave,  fall  out  of  a 
tree?” 

The  man  paused,  turned  beet  red,  then 
stomped  out  the  door  as  best  a wounded 
man  can. 

On  another  occasion,  Hayes  Englert 
helped  Tom  apprehend  several  fellows 
poaching  deer  at  night  on  Seven  Moun- 
tains. When  they  attempted  to  take  them 
to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  one  of  the  men 
braced  himself  on  the  door  frame  of  the  car, 
refusing  to  get  in.  Hayes  was  trying  to 
remove  him  when  Tom  came  up  behind 
the  fellow  and  smashed  him  over  the  head 
with  a flashlight. 

Hayes  said  he  was  a big  man,  but  he 
dropped  like  a sack  of  bricks.  After  that, 
the  other  violators  quickly  promised  to 
come  to  Bellefonte  and  pay  their  fines  if 
Tom  would  just  allow  them  to  go  home. 
Since  they  were  all  locals,  T om  agreed.  The 
wounded  man  crawled  into  their  car  on  his 
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hands  and  knees. 

A few  days  later  Bob  Latimer  was  at 
Tom’s  house  when  the  men  came  in  to  pay 
their  fines.  Bob  said  the  one  had  a towel 
wrapped  around  his  head  like  a turban. 
After  they  paid  their  fines,  T om  said  to  the 
one  with  the  towel  around  his  head,  “This 
isn’t  over  yet.  You  remember  that  flash- 
light I busted  over  your  head?” 

“Yeah,”  the  man  replied,  “I  remember.” 
“Well,  I expect  you  to  replace  it.” 

“Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Mosier.  I’ll  get  ya  a new 
one.” 

“That  was  a 7 -cell  Eveready,”  Tom  said. 
“I  don’t  want  no  cheap  one.” 

The  next  day  the  man  brought  Tom  a 
new  7-cell  Eveready. 

In  1 933 , T om  was  involved  in  a shootout 
when  a murder  suspect  escaped  from  the 
Centre  County  jail.  Tom  was  part  of  a 
sheriff s posse  that  surrounded  a hunting 
cabin  in  the  Black  Moshannon  State  For- 
est, where  the  wanted  man  was  hiding.  The 
man,  an  excellent  shot,  held  off  not  just  the 
posse,  but  also  a National  Guard  unit  and 
the  state  police.  During  the  gun  fight  a 
member  of  the  posse  was  shot  in  the  arm, 
and  a forest  ranger  with  Tom  had  a bullet 
pass  through  the  short  leather  bill  of  his 
cap.  During  the  night  the  man  escaped  and 
jumped  a freight  train.  He  was  captured  in 
Idaho  several  years  later,  the  result  of  an  ad 
with  his  description  published  in  one  of 
those  detective  magazines  so  popular  in 
those  days. 

Occasionally  T om’s  Italian  heritage  paid 
off,  but  much  to  the  chagrin  of  his  supervi- 
sor. Tucked  away  in  many  of  the  mountain 
hollows  of  Pennsylvania  were  numerous 
little  patch  towns.  The  towns  were  sup- 
ported and  often  owned  by  small  businesses 
such  as  a brewery,  coke  oven,  brickyard  or 
tannery.  The  folks  who  worked  in  them 
were  often  unnaturalized  foreigners.  When 
these  workers  went  on  strike,  the  company 
superintendent  often  called  the  Game 
Commission  with  a list  of  those  who  owned 
firearms  or  hunting  dogs  — a violation  of 
the  game  law  in  those  days. 


In  such  instances,  game  protectors  and 
deputies  would  be  mustered  throughout 
the  division,  given  search  warrants,  and 
sent  to  the  towns.  The  residents,  of  course, 
hid  their  firearms  under  floor  boards  or 
behind  headboards.  But  to  their  undoing, 
they  would  often  chat  among  themselves 
in  their  native  language  when  the  officers 
were  around. 

“Look  at  that  fool ! ” one  might  say.  “He’s 
standing  right  over  it.”  Or,  “If  the  dumb 
policeman  would  look  behind  the  head- 
board  it  would  bite  him!” 

Tom  Mosier  spoke  fluent  Italian,  and 
whenever  this  happened,  he  would  take 
one  of  his  follow  officers  aside  and  pass  on 
the  information.  John  Ross  was  the  divi- 
sion supervisor  at  that  time,  and  John  looked 
Italian. 

After  the  folks  figured  out  somebody 
was  informing  on  them,  they  blamed  John. 
Angry  women  often  followed  J ohn  into  the 
street,  waving  their  fists  and  brooms  at 
him,  and  cursing  him  for  betraying  their 
fellow  countrymen.  Blue-eyed  T om  Mosier 
was  never  suspected. 

In  January  of  1939,  politics  became  such 
that  employees  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
governor’s  political  party  were  transferred. 
Tom  Mosier,  who  had  spent  his  entire 
career  in  Centre  County,  suddenly  found 
himself  in  Erie  — enforcing  waterfowl  regu- 
lations. Tom  had  essentially  no  training  in 
waterfowl  identification,  which  made  law 
enforcement  no  easy  proposition.  But  Tom 
was  not  without  his  own  resources. 

Hiding  in  the  brush  with  a pair  of  field 
glasses,  Tom  would  watch  what  a hunter 
did  upon  retrieving  birds.  Tom  may  not 
have  known  what  the  bird  was,  but  he 
knew  that  if  a hunter  looked  around  suspi- 
ciously and  then  stomped  the  bird  into  the 
mud,  it  was  probably  illegal.  He  didn’t 
loose  many  cases. 

T om  was  back  in  Centre  County  within 
the  year,  and  he  retired  in  195 1 . He  died  on 
April  2,  1954,  but  his  memory  still  lingers 
in  the  hills  and  hollows  of  Centre 
County.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Private  organizations  and  government 
agencies  are  working  to  save  rare  wildland 
habitats  in  the  Poconos 

North  Woods  Pond 


1AST  MAY  I was  transported  to  a Maine 
✓ pond  for  an  afternoon.  While  I sat  at 
the  pond’s  edge,  grateful  for  the  brisk  breeze 
that  kept  the  thick  cloud  of  humming  black 
flies  at  bay,  my  husband  Bruce  crawled 
around  on  the  spongy  sphagnum  moss, 
taking  closeup  photographs  of  pitcher 
plants. 

Although  the  habitat  looked  like  the 
north  woods,  it  was  not.  It  was  SGL  3 1 2 in 
the  northern  Poconos  (primarily  south- 
western Wayne  County)  and  the  pond  was 
Lehigh  Pond,  the  headwaters  of  the  Lehigh 
River  and  Tobyhanna  Creek. 

A 15 -acre  glacial  kettlehole  pond  sur- 
rounded by  a sphagnum  bog,  Lehigh  Pond 
is  one  of  only  a few  undisturbed  and  unpol- 
luted bodies  of  water  left  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  also  the  crown  jewel  of  the  3, 828-acre 
wetland  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  of  The  Nature  Conservancy,  with 
the  help  of  the  Wildlands  Conservancy  in 
Emmaus  and  Ducks  Unlimited,  and  resold 
for  $ 1 0 less  per  acre  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. The  consortium  of  conservation 
groups  made  up  the  difference  in  price 
through  individual  and  foundation  contri- 
butions. So,  as  everyone  involved  empha- 
sized, not  a penny  of  taxpayer  money  was 
used  to  finance  the  purchase. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale  (1990),  the 
Lehigh  Pond  and  Marshes  Preservations 
Project,  as  it  was  called  by  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  was  “the  largest  wetlands 


transfer  in  Pennsylvania  history  from  a 
public  corporation  [Blue  Ridge  Real  Estate 
Company]  to  a private  conservation  group.” 
It  also  represents  two  percent  of  all  Pocono 
wetlands  and  one  half  of  one  percent  of  all 
Pennsylvania’s  wetlands.  In  addition,  the 
linkage  of  that  property  to  the  adjacent 
State  Game  Lands  127,  Tobyhanna  and 
Gouldsboro  State  Parks  means  that  40,000 
acres  of  contiguous  wetland  habitat  is  now 
in  public  hands. 

Because  many  wildlife  species,  such  as 
river  otters  and  black  bears,  require  large, 
unbroken  expanses  of  natural  habitat,  this 
linkage  of  public  lands  provides  an  impor- 
tant refuge  for  a wide  variety  of  plants  and 
animals.  SGL  312  itself  is  home  to  five 
duck  species,  including  black,  mallard  and 
wood  ducks,  plus  white-tailed  deer,  beaver, 
snowshoe  hares,  muskrats,  mink,  Ameri- 
can woodcock,  great  blue  herons,  Canada 
geese  and  Virginia  rails,  as  well  as  river 
otters  and  black  bears.  It  also  supports  two 
rare-to-Pennsylvania  plants  — Labrador 
tea  and  many-fruited  sedge. 

Many-fruited  sedge, Carex  lasiocarpa  var. 
Americana , is  a herbaceous  perennial  named 
by  some  botanists  Carex  filiformis.  It  likes 
sphagnum  bogs  and  boggy  shores.  Labrador 
tea  (Ledum groenlandicum)  reaches  its  south- 
ern limit  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  A com- 
mon plant  in  the  far  north,  this  member  of 
the  Heath  Family  ranges  up  into  Greenland, 
Labrador  and  Alaska,  and  was  used  as  a 
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potent  tea  by  backwoodsmen,  hence  its 
common  name. 

White,  five-petaled  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters  appear  during  late  May  or  early 
June  on  the  upright,  short  (one  to  rarely 
three  feet  tall),  evergreen  shrub.  For 
protection  from  cold  drying  winds, 
the  lower  surfaces  of  its  thick,  leath- 
ery leaves  and  younger  branchlets 
are  covered  with  a dense,  woolly 
coat  of  hairs. 

That  day  in  mid-May  we 
were  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  finding  the 
rare  plants.  We 
wanted  to  get  an 
overall  impres- 
sion of  this  beau- 
tiful area,  espe- 
cially Lehigh 
Pond  itself.  We 
followed  a short, 
scenic,  woodland 
trail  that  winds 
past  huge  old  hemlock 
trees  and  then  continues 
through  a tunnel  of  enormous  rhododen- 
dron shrubs  overtopped  by  red  maple, 
American  beech,  yellow  birch  and  other 
towering  deciduous  trees.  In  the  open,  boggy 
area  around  the  pond,  tamarack,  a decidu- 
ous conifer,  and  black  spruce  are  the  pre- 
dominant trees. 

Black  spruce  ( Picea  mariana)  is  known 
to  invade  the  edges  of  cold  sphagnum  bogs 
such  as  the  one  surrounding  Lehigh  Pond. 
Once  “gummers  on  snowshoes,”  according 
to  naturalist  Donald  Culross  Peattie  in  his 
excellent  bookA  Natural  History  of  Trees  of 
Eastern  andCentralNorth  America,  carrying 
long  poles  fitted  with  chisels  to  knock  off 
the  resinous  exudations,”  collected  spruce 
gum  for  chewing  gum.  Another  product 
old  timers  made  from  the  trees  was  spruce 
beer  which  Henry  David  Thoreau  ofW aide n 
fame  claimed  “would  make  [the  drinker] 
see  green,  and,  if  he  slept,  dream  that  he 
heard  the  wind  sough  among  the  pines.” 

Tamarack  (Larix  laricina)  is  also  known 


as  American  larch  and  hackmatack  and  is 
the  only  native  conifer  that  sheds  its  leaves. 
In  late  autumn,  weeks  after  all  the  decidu- 
ous trees  have  dropped  their  leaves,  tama- 
rack needles  turn  a bright  yellow  be- 
fore falling.  Throughout 
the  winter  months 
the  tree  looks 
dead,  but  in 
spring,  clusters  of 
soft  flexible,  pale  green 
needles  cover  its  branches. 
Tamarack  loves  the  cold  and 
grows  as  far  north  as  the  tree 
limit.  In  its  southern  range, 
which  includes  Pennsylvania, 
it,  like  the  black  spruce,  is 
almost  entirely  found  in 
cold  swamps  and  sphag- 
num bogs. 

We  discovered  that  the 
bog  surrounding  Lehigh 
Pond  also  has  an  array  of  in- 
teresting shrubs,  all  of  which  are 
members  of  the  Heath  Family 
( Ericaceae ).  These  include  blueberry 
shrubs  that,  in  May,  are  thickly  covered 
with  white  bell-shaped  blossoms.  Sheep 
laurel, Kalmia  angustifolia,  a close  relative  of 
mountain  laurel,  has  similar,  but  smaller 
flowers  than  mountain  laurel  that  are  usu- 
ally colored  a deep  rose-purple.  A low, 
evergreen  shrub,  it  blooms  in  June  and  is 
also  called  “lambkill,”  because  it’s  poison- 
ous to  livestock,  particularly  lambs  and 
calves.  “Pig,”  “wicky”  and  “dwarf  laurel” 
are  other  nicknames.  Although  it  is  a com- 
mon plant  in  the  swamps  and  sphagnum 
bogs  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  its  range 
extends  from  Labrador  and  Manitoba  south 
through  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to 
Georgia. 

I was  especially  glad  to  see  bog  rosemary 
( Andromeda  glaucophylla) . The  leaves  of 
this  plant  not  only  look  like  those  of  culi- 
nary rosemary,  a native  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  they  also  smell  like  them.  Like 
sheep  laurel,  though,  this  Heath  Family 
shrub  is  poisonous  to  livestock.  It  has  small, 
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globe-shaped  pink  or  white  flowers  borne 
in  umbel-like  terminal  clusters  that  bloom 
in  late  spring.  A low,  evergreen  shrub  with 
a bluish-green  cast,  hence  its  species  name 
glaucophylla,  which  means  “with  bluish- 
green  leaves,”  bog  rosemary  grows  only  in 
cold  bogs,  usually  along  with  pitcher  plants 
and  cranberries. 

Although  pitcher  plants,  like 
sheep  laurel,  bog  rosemary  and 
Labrador  tea,  don’t  bloom 
until  June,  the  pitcher-like, 
heavily  veined  red  or  green 
leaves  are  easy  to  spot  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

Pitcher  plant  (Sarracenia 
purpurea)  is  cleverly  de- 
signed to  entice  insects 
with  its  nectar  glands  and 
brightly-colored  veins  on 
its  top  flap.  Once  the  in- 
sects land  on  the  flap,  hun- 
dreds of  downward-point- 
ing hairs  on  it  encourage  them 
to  descend  into  the  pitcher  but 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  climb 
back  out. 

Slipping  and  sliding  down  its  smooth 
vertical  sides,  the  insects  accumulate  globs 
of  sticky  cells  from  the  plant  on  their  feet. 
They  use  up  their  energy  in  a fight  to  free 
themselves  and  finally  give  up,  falling  into 
the  water-filled  pitcher  where  they  drown. 
The  walls  of  the  pitcher  also  secrete  diges- 
tive enzymes  that  eventually  absorb  the 
insect  tissues.  The  pitcher  plant  uses  the 
resultant  energy  to  produce  flowers  and 
fruit. 

Not  all  insects  succumb  to  the  pitcher 
plant.  Mosquito  larvae  thrive  in  the  en- 
zyme-rich water;  fly  larvae  feed  on  the 
insects  that  have  died  there.  Some  spider 
species  spin  their  webs  across  the  pitcher’s 
mouth  to  catch  insects  on  their  way  in 
while  tree  frogs  sit  on  the  leaf  rim  and  snap 
up  passing  insects. 

The  pitchers  remain  photogenic  all  year, 
which  was  why  my  husband  was  pursuing 
them  while  1 sat  beside  the  pond  and  enter- 


tained myself  watching  tree  swallows  sein- 
ing the  air  above  the  pond  for  black  flies. 
Least  flycatchers  alternately  snapped  up 
insects  and  called  “che-bec.”  A chorus  of 
black-capped  chickadees  sang  their  “fee- 
bee”  song  and  common  yellowthroats  called 
“witchedy,  witchedy”  from  the  hidden 
depths  of  small  shrubs.  A northern 
water  snake,  its  head  held 
high,  swam  into  shore  be- 
side me  and  draped  itself 
over  a wet  log  for  a few 
minutes  before  sliding 
back  down  into  the  wa- 
ter. 

Turkey  vultures 
floated  past,  banking  and 
tilting  in  the  wind.  A few 
spring  peepers  called  from 
the  pond’s  edge.  Then,  to 
cap  my  wilderness  experi- 
ence, an  osprey  suddenly 
flapped  overhead,  crying 
“creer-creer-creer . ” 
Although  Lehigh  Pond 
and  its  surrounding  bog  had  a 
multitude  of  interesting  birds,  so  too  did 
the  woodland  beyond.  It  was  there  that  I 
heard  a host  of  singing  neotropical  mi- 
grants — ovenbirds,  red-eyed  vireos,  black- 
throated  blue  warblers,  scarlet  tanagers, 
and  rose-breasted  grosbeaks,  all  of  which 
nest  in  the  extensive  woods  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

I also  listened  to  the  poignant  song  of 
white-throated  sparrows.  Primarily  a bird 
that  nests  in  boreal  conifer  forests,  the  atlas 
volunteers  for  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in 
Pennsylvania  recorded  them  breeding  in 
forested  wetlands  in  northeastern  and 
northcentral  Pennsylvania. 

In  fact,  only  the  destruction  of  such 
habitat  in  the  state  has  led  to  diminishing 
numbers  of  breeding  white-throated  spar- 
rows here.  According  to  the  Atlas,  white- 
throated  sparrows  bred  in  Pymatuning 
Swamp  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  un- 
til 1937  when  the  area  was  dammed  and 
flooded. 
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So  the  white-throated  sparrows  I lis- 
tened to  that  day  may  have  been  breeding 
on  SGL  312.  That,  after  all,  is  why  the 
acquisition  of  that  property  is  so  impor- 
tant. It  increases  desirable  habitat  for  a 
wide  variety  of  plants  and  animals,  most  of 
which  have  been  driven  out  or  greatly 
reduced  in  the  highly-developed  Pocono 
Plateau  region. 

Recently  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 
The  Nature  Conservancy,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  purchase  valuable  habitat  in  the 
Poconos,  has  launched  their  Pocono  pro- 
gram, establishing  their  Pocono  Mountain 
Office  in  1993. 

The  Pocono  Plateau,  in  fact,  has  been 
added  to  The  Nature  Conservancy’s  list  of 
the  world’s  “Last  Great  Places”  not  only 
because  it  contains  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  rare  plants,  animals  and  natural 

( 

Fun  GomCS  — By  Connie  M 


From  “Lehigh  Pond”  in  More  Outbound 
Journeys  in  Pennsylvania  a forthcoming 
book  by  Marcia  scheduled  for  publication 
this  fall  by  Penn  State  Press. 


communities  in  Pennsylvania,  but  because 
it  also  contains  an  oak-pine-heath  ecosys- 
tem in  the  Long  Pond  area  that  is  found  no 
where  else  in  the  world. 

After  a day  at  Lehigh  Pond  and  others  at 
Tobyhanna  State  Park,  Long  Pond, 
Tannersville  Bog,  and  a number  of  other 
unusual  and  unique  habitats  in  the  Poconos, 
I am  grateful  that  both  governmental  and 
non-governmental  organizations  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  working  hard  to  save  as  much 
of  the  Pocono  habitat  as  possible.  Our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  be  the 
richer  for  it.  □ 

A 


Who  Am  I 

Read  the  clues  below.  Copy  the  bold,  capital  letter  in  each  statement  and  place  it 
in  the  space  provided. 

I am  Edible  from  my  roots  to  my  flower  buds. 

I am  a rosette  greeN  plant  common  to  Pennsylvania. 

I am  sometimes  thought  of  as  a “spring  tOnic.” 

My  dried  roots  make  an  excellent  wilD  coffee. 

My  greens  are  very  Nutritious. 

Children  live  to  blow  my  fluffy  white  seeD  heads  into  the  wind. 

My  bright  yellow  fLowers  make  a sweet  jelly. 

I am  found  in  lawns  and  fields. 

My  flowers  and  seed  heAds  are  a favorite  wildlife  food. 

Unscramble  the  letters  for  the  answer. 


answers  on  p. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Wading  streamsides  and  lake  shores  for  carp  can 
make  for  some  exciting,  off-season  shooting  for 
Pennsylvania  bowmen. 

Spring  Sport 


Those  who  hunt  big  game  with 

the  bow  might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  perhaps  the  third  largest  trophy  in  the 
state  is,  of  all  things,  a minnow. 

I say  “perhaps”  because  there  may  be 
some  coydogs  (offspring  of  a dog  and  coy- 
ote) that  exceed  the  50-pound,  2-ounce 
carp  shot  by  Gene  Reilly,  Wormleysburg. 
Some  bear  and  deer,  two  of  our  largest 
trophies,  have  weighed  in  at  less  than  that. 

The  fact  that  Reilly’s  fish  was  the  first 
50-pounder  to  win  the  annual  national 
carp  shooting  contest  by  the  former  Ar- 
chery World  Magazine,  in  1963,  says  some- 
thing. That  it  came  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  on  the  outskirts  of  our  state  capital 
says  something  else.  Add  to  that  the  701 
carp  shot  by  Pennsylvanians  Tom  Craig 
and  Tom  Gift  to  win  the  top  prize  for 
numbers  in  the  same  magazine  the  same 
year  for  two-man  teams.  Their  fish  came 
from  the  Delaware  River. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according 
to  my  records,  the  biggest  carp  recorded  in 
the  U.S.  was  a 60-pounder  shot  by  an 
archer  in  Virginia  in  1970.  The  biggest 
carp  ever  reported  in  Pennsylvania  was  a 
58-pounder  taken  from  Lake  Erie  — prob- 
ably by  net.  The  world’s  record  carp  weighed 
75  pounds,  1 1 ounces.  It  came  from  Lac  de 
St.  Cassien,  France,  on  May  21,  1987,  and 
was  credited  to  Leo  van  der  Gugten.  We 
can  assume  that  it  was  caught  on  hook  and 


line  because  hunting  by  any  means,  even  a 
bow,  is  quite  restricted  in  Europe. 

These  three  prodigious  fish  are  men- 
tioned in  passing,  both  to  lend  emphasis  to 
Reilly’s  accomplishment  and  to  challenge 
those  who  have  been  introduced  to  carp 
hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Consid- 
ering that  carp  have  lived  some  40  years  in 
captivity,  no  one  really  knows  just  how  big 
these  fish  can  get. 

Further  emphasis  is  provided  by  prob- 
ably the  biggest  carp  shooting  contest  in 
the  nation,  which  is  held  annually  in  June 
at  Massena,  Ne w Y ork,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Last  year’s  contest,  the  14th,  brought 
526  archers  from  nine  states  and  two  Cana- 
dian provinces.  The  three  heaviest  carp 
weighed  in  at  from  44.75  to  45.45  pounds; 
each  of  the  top  ten  exceeded  40  pounds. 

Those  heavyweights  notwithstanding, 
a report  on  last  year’s  Northeastern 
Bowfishing  Championship  stated,  “The 
elusive  50-pound  carp  is  still  out  there 
somewhere  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley!” 

Although  it’s  permissible  in  Pennsylva- 
nia to  shoot  carp  throughout  the  year,  the 
best  time  to  find  action  in  most  warm  water 
streams  and  lakes  is  May  — usually.  There 
may  be  times  on  either  side  of  the  month 
when  the  water  temperature  is  just  about 
right  for  spawning,  between  58  and  68 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Best  is  when  tempera- 
tures are  between  65  and  68. 
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CARP  can  be  found  in  shallow 
water,  particularly  in  the 
spring.  Archers  find  the  big 
fish  to  be  challenging  and 
exciting  targets.  If  you  give 
the  sport  a try,  don't  forget 
your  fishing  license. 


This  is  when  old  Cyprinus 
carpio  heads  for  the  shallow 
gravel  beds  and  mud  flats  of 
state  waters  and  kicks  off  the 
breeding  season.  If  you’re  walk- 
ing in  the  vicinity  when  activ- 
ity is  at  its  height,  you  are  apt 
to  hear  the  fish  before  you  see 
them.  It’s  common  to  find  sev- 
eral males  creating  quite  a 
ruckus  as  they  splash  in  the 
shallows,  vying  for  position 
with  females  about  to  be  or  in 
the  process  of  laying  eggs.  Un- 
der the  right  circumstances, 
dozens  or  more  carp  can  be 
found  in  the  area. 

If  you  discover  a good 
spawning  spot,  you’re  likely  to 
get  good  shooting  there  year  after  year 
unless  ice  or  high  water  changes  the  bot- 
tom. You  can  anticipate  action  by  moni- 
toring water  temperatures  as  they  rises  in 
spring.  However,  high  or  muddy  water  can 
complicate  matters.  For  years  a friend  who 
lived  along  the  Susquehanna  a few  miles 
from  my  home  would  telephone  me  when 
he  detected  the  first  spawning  action. 

Once  spawning  starts,  it  will  continue 
day  and  night  until  the  fish  complete  their 
activity.  Eggs  hatch  in  four  to  eight  days. 

Although  carp  may  be  literally  “hunted” 
throughout  the  warm  months,  the  spring 
spawn  is  the  best  time  for  frequently  furious 
action.  Normally  one  of  the  most  wary  of 
fishes  at  any  other  time,  carp  lose  practi- 
cally all  caution  when  on  their  spawning 
beds.  At  this  time  they  can  be  found  in 
water  so  shallow  sometimes  even  their  backs 
are  sticking  out  above  the  surface.  With 
reasonable  care  and  movement  on  your 


part,  they  can  be  approached  within  easy 
shooting  range. 

When  it  comes  to  equipment,  practi- 
cally any  combination  of  bows,  arrows  and 
heads  can  be  used  or  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  is  particularly  true  when  shoot- 
ing the  spring  spawn  where  shots  can  be 
close  and  fish  of  all  sizes  can  be  found. 

Probably  most  important  is  the  aquatic, 
barbed  arrowhead.  It  doesn’t  take  much 
power  to  drive  one  through  the  relatively 
soft  flesh  of  a carp.  At  last  count,  Guy 
Ekler,  Highspire,  had  165  different  aquatic 
heads  in  his  collection,  supplementing  his 
1,017  big  game  broadheads  (See  “Aquatic 
Arrows,”  Jan.  1991 ).  Any  one  of  Guy’s  fish 
heads  could  be  utilized  for  carp  shooting. 

Before  I go  any  further,  one  thing  abso- 
lutely necessary  is  a valid  fishing  license. 

Some  carp  hunters  prefer  the  large,  hand- 
wound  reels,  which  usually  come  with  50 
pound  or  heavier  line,  that  attach  to  the 
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front  of  the  bow.  If  you  go  with  such  a 
device,  also  go  with  a heavy,  solid-glass 
arrow.  Those  I have  seen  and  used  for 
sharks  and  sting  rays,  say,  come  with  ahead 
permanently  attached  and  with  a hole 
drilled  ahead  of  the  nock  to  affix  a line. 
Changing  this  head  would  be  a consider- 
able chore. 

Some  glass  arrows  have  rubber  fletching, 
but  this  serves  little  purpose.  Shots  are 
usually  close,  and  the  trailing  line  itself 
creates  enough  drag  to  keep  the  arrow  on 
course.  But,  if  you  anticipate  big  carp,  you 
may  prefer  such  equipment. 

I prefer  heads  that  have  reversible  barbs. 
These  make  it  possible  to  simply  pass  the 
arrow  shaft  and  head  back  through  the 
entry  hole  in  the  fish.  Otherwise  it’s  neces- 
sary to  rip  the  barb  back  through  the  fish,  if 
possible,  or  to  cut  the  line  and  slide  the 
arrow  on  through  it. 

Of  course,  then  you  must  retie  the  line 
to  the  arrow  head.  One  way  around  tying, 
though,  is  to  use  a metal  leader  and  snap 
swivel. 

Many  years  ago,  when  carp  hunting 
caught  on  around  here,  we  simply  fastened 
a spinning  reel  to  an  old  bow  with  heavy 
tape.  Then  we  tied  the  line  to  a fish  head 


A HOSE  CLAMP  around  a piece  of  broomstick 
is  just  one  of  many  simple  ways  to  rig  a reel 
to  a bow.  Note,  too,  the  fish  head  attached 
to  a swivel  and  metal  leader. 

and  slid  the  head  over  the  end  of  a wooden 
arrow  shaft.  We  always  used  old,  disposable 
target  shafts,  and  we  gave  no  thought  to 
whether  they  were  of  proper  length  or 
spine.  Considering  that  the  average  range 
at  which  carp  are  shot  can  best  be  measured 
in  feet  rather  than  yards,  none  of  that  really 
mattered. 

Spincast  reels  worked  best,  with  the  line 
coming  from  one  hole.  This  avoided  en- 
tanglement with  the  line  pickup,  or  bail, 
on  open-face  spinning  reels.  My  early  fa- 
vorite was  an  old  Wright  McGill,  single- 
action job.  Later,  multi-action  Zebcos  and 
similar  spin  cast  reels  took  over. 

As  a substitute  for  tape,  one  of  my  sons 
attached  a piece  of  broomstick  to  an  old 
recurve  bow,  and  to  that  he  fastened  a 
spincast  reel  with  a hose  clamp.  Today 
there  are  a number  of  commercial  bow  reel 
seats  designed  specifically  for  aquatic  shoot- 
ing. 

One  of  these  is  a Gilmore  reel  seat 
which,  with  a short  rod,  screws  into  the 
stabilizer  receptacle  found  on  most  modem 
bows.  Another,  by  Saunders,  fastens  to  a 
bracket  which  can  be  screwed  fast  to  a 
wooden  bow. 

While  bows  and  the  way  we  attach  reels 
has  changed  over  the  years,  we  still  use 
inexpensive  wooden  arrows.  As  you  might 
imagine,  arrows  frequently  break  on  con- 
tact with  the  larger  fish  or  the  bottom  of  the 
spawning  bed.  Losing  an  arrow  is  no  big 
deal;  the  fish  head  is  in  the  quarry.  Reeling 
in  the  carp,  then,  is  much  like  normal 
fishing.  Most  people  seem  to  use  line  from 
12  to  15  pounds.  When  an  arrow  is  recov- 
ered, we  simply  reshape  the  point  with  a 
pocket  knife  and  affix  another  head. 

One  caution:  W ith  any  bowfishing  setup, 
if  the  line  is  too  heavy  or  the  string  is  not  set 
free  before  the  shot,  there  is  a hazard  that 
the  arrow  may  bounce  back  to  strike  the 
bowman.  There  was  one  such  case  reported 
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THIS  42.6-pound  carp  gave  Chris  Sauers 
first  place  in  the  8th  Northeastern 
Bowfishing  Championship  held  in  Massena, 
NY. 

in  which  the  nock  of  the  arrow  hit  the 
shooter  in  the  eye.  Also,  it  is  important  to 
take  up  slack  in  the  line  before  the  pickup 
is  released,  so  the  line  doesn’t  catch  on  the 
reel  handle  or  any  other  part  of  the  setup. 

This  is  an  aspect  I’ve  always  been  espe- 
cially conscious  of.  Unless  the  arrow  is  free 
to  go,  it  can  create  a problem.  In  the  few 
instances,  though,  when  I forgot  to  release 
the  line  pickup  on  the  reel  before  shooting, 
the  line  simply  broke.  I would  be  hesitant 
to  use  too  heavy  a line  on  any  type  reel 
because  of  the  possible  bounce  hazard  if  the 
line  should  not  break. 

For  this  type  of  shooting,  I still  prefer  a 
recurve.  Attaching  a reel  to  a longbow  is 
not  difficult,  but  when  shooting,  especially 
on  the  closer  shots,  the  lower  limb  will 
frequently  be  in  the  water.  This  can  not  just 
foul  up  your  shooting,  but  actually  ruin  the 
bow  or  string.  Most  compounds  are  short 
enough  to  clear  the  water,  but  with  them  a 
shooter  must  come  to  a full  draw  to  hit 
anything. 

Where  there  are  stones  in  the  spawning 
bed,  at  full  draw  you  will  constantly  be 
breaking  wooden  arrows,  bending  heads  or 
jamming  the  arrow  into  the  mud  between 
stones.  This  can  happen  on  misses  as  well  as 
hits  on  smaller  fish.  A secondary  problem  is 
the  breaking  or  loss  of  arrow  nocks  on 
hitting  any  hard  object. 

Also,  as  arrows  get  somewhat  shorter, 
there  is  no  problem  with  a recurve  as  long 
as  you  don’t  draw  the  arrow  back  off  the 
rest. 

If  you  go  in  for  shooting  big  carp  in 
relatively  deep  water  at  other  than  the 
spawning  times,  size  and  weight  of  arrows 
take  on  more  significance.  But,  that  is 
another  story. 

There’s  little  reason  to  fear  that  shoot- 


ing carp  will  endanger  their  existence.  A 
15 -pound  female  will  release  upwards  of 
two  million  eggs  during  one  spawn.  Some 
scientists  believe  that  not  every  carp  will 
release  all  her  eggs  during  the  spring  spawn, 
that  they  hold  some  for  later. 

If  you  don’t  plan  to  take  your  carp  home 
for  eating  or  other  purposes,  slit  their  bel- 
lies deeply  with  a knife  and  let  them  sink 
into  the  water  where  they  will  provide 
nourishment  for  any  number  of  aquatic 
predators.  Otherwise  they  will  rise  to  the 
surface  and  can  become  an  unsightly  an- 
noyance. 

Although  most  carp  are  fully  scaled, 
those  with  but  a few  large  scales  are  known 
as  leather  carp.  Others,  with  a liberal  cov- 
ering of  these  scales  are  called  mirror  carp. 
But  scientists  lump  them  all  together  under 
the  one  name. 

When  taken  from  cool  water  and  prop- 
erly prepared,  these  European  imports  can 
provide  a dietary  supplement  that  is  . . . 
well,  edible.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Been  around  so  long  that  many  doubt  that  it  still 
has  a place  in  the  shooting  relm,  but  for  others 
there  will  always  be  a place  for  ..  . 

The  Venerable 
Hornet 


SOME  MAY  question  a column  about  a 
varmint  cartridge  that  in  just  the  last 
two  decades  has  been  pronounced  dead  at 
least  a half  dozen  times.  Yet,  the  1930 
vintage  .22  Hornet  is  still  very  much  on  the 
scene,  unlike  many  of  its  contemporaries 
and  even  some  more  recent  cartridges.  Every 
time  it  appears  to  have  finally  faded  into 
the  sunset,  it  gets  new  life  by  being  reintro- 
duced in  a factory  or  custom  rifle. 

Compared  to  the  higher  velocity  var- 
mint cartridges  on  the  market,  it’s  a wonder 
the  Hornet,  with  its  relatively  low  velocity, 
manages  to  exist.  Yet,  the  Hornet  still  fills 
a need  in  the  shooting  realm;  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  in  any  immediate  danger  of 
being  forgotten.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Hor- 
net buffs  sing  its  praises.  What  makes  the 
old  cartridge  so  appealing?  What  type  of 
ballistics  does  it  produce? 

From  a velocity  standpoint  the  Hornet 
reaches  around  2,800  fps  with  a 40-grain 
bullet.  The. 22  Winchester  Magnum  rimfire 
produces  2,000  fps  with  the  same  weight 
bullet.  I’m  not  saying  the  800  fps  difference 
is  not  significant,  but  it  isn’t  earth-shaking. 
Remington’s  5mm  produced  2,000  fps  ve- 
locities with  38-grain  hollow  point  bullets, 
yet  it  has  been  gone  for  a number  of  years. 
The  Winchester  22  Magnum  still  enjoys  a 
good  bit  of  popularity,  but  it  is  not  revered 
like  the  22  Hornet. 


Another  puzzling  factor  is  the  demise  of 
the  .218  Bee.  It  appeared  a few  years  after 
the  Hornet,  and  many  shooting  experts  of 
that  era  claimed  the  Bee  was  vastly  supe- 
rior. Well,  the  Bee  does  offer  several  hun- 
dred more  feet  in  velocity,  but  that  hardly 
makes  it  “vastly  superior.” 

True  the  Hornet  can  be  “Improved”  by 
cutting  the  gentle,  essentially  5'/2'degree 
shoulder  angle  to  a sharp,  40-degree  angle. 
In  1940,  Lyle  Kilboum,  a New  York  gun- 
smith, did  just  that,  thinking  he  could  get 
a bit  more  velocity  than  the  2,650  fps  that 
the  factory  cartridge  produced.  This  be- 
came known  as  the  22  K Hornet.  Kilboum 
got  more  powder  capacity,  a sharper  shoul- 
der, higher  velocity  and  presumably  better 
combustion  of  certain  powders. 

It’s  claimed  the  same  year  Kilboum  im- 
proved the  22  Hornet,  A.  E.  Mashbum 
performed  a similar  feat  on  the  .218  Bee,  by 
blowing  out  the  Bee  case’s  shoulder  from 
15  degrees  to  40  degrees.  The  improved 
cartridge  offers  about  the  same  velocity 
with  a 5 5 -grain  bullet  as  does  a factory  Bee 
with  a 45-grain  bullet.  Handloaders  dis- 
liked the  Bee  due  to  short  case  life.  The 
Improved  version  not  only  improved  bal- 
listics but  case  life  as  well. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  218  Bee  is 
history,  but  the  Hornet  lives  on.  There  is  a 
paradox  here:  The  218  Bee  is  a better 
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cartridge,  especially  when  improved,  than 
the  Hornet,  but  it  never  gained  the  same 
sort  of  following  as  the  Hornet. 

Another  reason  for  the  Hornet’s  lon- 
gevity is  its  nostalgic  past.  Colonel 
Townsend  Whelen  is  generally  credited 
with  creating  the  22  Hornet.  In  all  fairness, 
a Captain  G.  L.  Wotkyns  and  others  had  a 
hand  in  bringing  the  Hornet  out.  Whelen 
gets  most  of  the  credit  because  he  was  a 
popular  gun  writer  of  that  era  and  promoted 
the  Hornet  in  his  articles.  He  was  also  very 
knowledgeable  about  firearms  and  had  a 
large  following.  Many  still  consider  him 
the  dean  of  the  gun  writing  clan. 

The  2 2 W inchester  Centerfire  cartridge 
was  the  predecessor  of  the  Hornet.  Origi- 
nally, the  22  WCF  was  loaded  with  black 
powder,  but  even  when  smokeless  arrived, 
the  WCF’s  muzzle  velocity  of  1 ,650  fps  was 
really  not  much  more  than  that  of  the  22 
Long  Rifle.  When  the  WCF  became  the  22 
Hornet,  muzzle  velocity  was  still  well  under 
2,400  fps,  but  that  was  a substantial  gain 
over  the  Long  Rifle  cartridge.  It  wasn’t  too 
long  until  the  factory  cartridge  offered  a 


THE  HORNET  is  hardly  a long-range 
cartridge  by  today's  standards,  but 
for  shots  approaching  200  yards,  and 
in  areas  where  noise  can  be  a problem, 
the  old  Hornet  is  just  the  ticket. 

hotter,  2,650  fps  version. 

The  22  Hornet  cartridge  appeared 
about  a year  before  any  factory  cham- 
bered for  it.  Some  early  versions  car- 
ried the  same  internal  bore  dimen- 
sions as  the  22  rimfire,  which  was 
.217  bore  and  .223  groove  diameter. 
The  first  bullets  offered  by  W inches- 
ter  were  .223  diameter,  and  many  in 
the  Hornet  clan  still  refer  to  the  tight 
bores  of  the  early  Hornet. 

The  22  Hornet  got  off  to  a good 
start  since  it  was  the  first  small  bore, 
high  velocity  cartridge  marketed  in 
the  United  States  that  was  primarily 
designed  for  small  game  shooting. 
It’s  worth,  noting  that  the  22  Savage 
High-Power  (.228  caliber)  came  out  in 
1912.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a combination 
varmint  and  medium  size  game  cartridge. 
With  muzzle  velocities  above  3000  fps,  it 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  varmint  shell. 
With  top  bullet  weight  hitting  only  70 
grains,  it  won  few  big  game  fans. 

The  Savage  250-3000  saw  the  light  of 
day  a good  many  years  before  the  Hornet, 
but  Savage  introduced  it  in  their  99,  which 
failed  to  gamer  many  friends.  It  still  is  a top 
cartridge  for  all  varmints  and  deer. 

With  really  no  competition  in  the  var- 
mint class,  the  Hornet  generated  a large 
following  during  the  early  1930s.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  vastly  superior  to  the  .22  Long 
Rifle  cartridge  and  the  Winchester  .25-20. 
It’s  little  wonder  that  varmint  buffs  in  the 
’30s  looked  on  the  Hornet  as  a sizzling  hot 
varmint  shell.  Going  from  a muzzle  veloc- 
ity around  1,200  fps  with  the  Long  Rifle 
shell  to  over  2,600  fps  offered  by  the  Hor- 
net had  to  impress  even  the  most  avid  22 
rimfire  fan. 

Anyone  would  be  impressed  when  shoot- 
ing distances  could  be  stretched  from  a 
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maximum  effective  range  of  75  yards  for 
the  rimfire  to  200  yards  for  the  Hornet. 
However,  the  longer  ranges  offered  by  the 
Hornet  literally  sounded  the  death  knell 
for  open  sights  on  varmint  rifles. 

With  an  array  of  high  velocity  varmint 
cartridges  on  the  market,  is  there  any  fu- 
ture for  the  old  Hornet.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  some  gun  writers  have  sung  the 
Requiem  for  the  2 2 Hornet  for  decades,  but 
the  cartridge  just  won’t  die.  It’s  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  Hornet’s  future  is  still 
fairly  bright,  and  here’s  why. 

The  Hornet  is  an  ideal  cartridge  for  new 
or  young  varmint  hunters.  True,  it  doesn’t 
have  the  speed  or  reach  of  cartridges  such 
as  the  .222,  .223  or  .22-250,  but  it  fits  in 
nicely  in  many  places  where  less  power  is 
needed.  The  Hornet’s  low  noise  level  ap- 
peals to  many  land  owners.  W ith  its  shorter 
range  potential,  new  varmint  hunters  will 
have  to  stay  below  200  yards  to  be  effective. 
At  these  shorter  ranges,  beginners  will  have 
a higher  ratio  of  success,  and  this  is  very 
important  to  a new  hunter. 

There’s  a cost  factor  to  consider.  With 
its  gentle  shoulder  angle,  the  Hornet  is  easy 
to  reload.  Case  life  is  long  even  when  full 
length  resized  after  each  firing. 

Smokeless  powders  are  no  longer  inex- 
pensive. But  considering  that  a pound  of, 
say,  4227,  2400  or  4198  powder  will  yield 
almost  600  rounds,  and  with  the  cost  of  a 
primer  and  45 -grain  bullet  figured  in,  the 
cost  of  a reloaded  round  is  still  below  15 


IN  THE  1930s,  when  the  .22 
Hornet  arrived  on  the  shooting 
scene,  neither  handloading 
nor  the  sophisticated  tools 
shooters  enjoy  today  were 
available. 

cents,  compared  to  roughly  40 
cents  for  a factory  round. 

The  .22  Hornet  is  not 
known  for  its  accuracy.  I’ve 
tested  a dozen  or  more  on  the 
100  yard  range,  and  the  major- 
ity of  5 -shot  groups  with  fac- 
tory loads  were  over  one  inch. 
With  the  right  primer/powder/bullet  com- 
bination, however,  the  Hornet  can  stay 
close  to  the  inch  mark.  This  means  it  has  a 
two-inch  group  potential  at  200  yards,  and 
that’s  the  maximum  range  for  the  tiny 
shell.  This  type  of  accuracy  is  sufficient  for 
woodchucks  and  even  small  targets  such  as 
prairie  dogs. 

The  Hornet  should  not  be  compared 
with  larger,  high  velocity  varmint  cartridges 
such  as  the  .220  Swift,  .222  Remington  or 
the  6mms.  The  Hornet  is  definitely  not  a 
long  range  cartridge,  but  it  turns  in  a superb 
job  under  the  right  conditions.  Also,  with 
its  lower  noise  level,  it’s  an  ideal  cartridge 
for  shooting  in  congested  areas. 

The  .22  Hornet  will  never  threaten  the 
.22-250  .223  and  6mms,  but  it  has  a place 
in  the  varmint  shooting  realm.  Admit- 
tedly, the  Hornet  is  not  chambered  by 
many  firearm  manufacturers. 

Ruger  recently  chambered  their  Model 
77/22  for  the  Hornet  and  changed  the  rate 
of  twist  to  1 turn  in  14  inches  instead  of  the 
conventional  1 turn  in  16  inches  found  in 
most  Hornets. 

But  it  does  have  enough  appeal  to  stay 
alive.  The  varmint  shooter  faced  with  ur- 
banization and  close  range  shooting  will 
find  nothing  better  than  Colonel  Whelen’s 
.22  Hornet.  □ 
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100  Years! 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  celebrates  its  cen- 
tennial next  year,  and  to  commemorate  the  event,  long- 
time Game  News  artist  Nick  Rosato  has  rendered  a limited 
edition  fine-art  print.The  edition  size  will  be  governed  by 
the  number  of  prints  ordered  by  May  31,1 995.  No  orders 
will  be  accepted  after  that  time. 

The  signed  and  numbered  prints  are  22 '/2X 1 5 inches. The 
commemorative  art  is  printed  on  acid-free,  100%  rag 
paper.  Prices  including  delivery  are  $85.50  unframed  and 
$191.50  framed.  Allow  four  weeks  for  delivery  following 
the  order  closing  date. 

Print  reservations  and  payments  are  to  be  made  through  the  artist, 
not  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

Rosato’s  Art  Studio, 

R.D.  I Box  407, 

Cogan  Station,  PA  1 7728 
(717)  435-0793 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide 


LOOKING  for  a new  place  to 
explore?  Wonder  where 
to  00  to  find  bald  eagles, 
midland  painted  turtles  or 
great  blue  lobelias,  for 
example?  Then 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife: 

A Viewer’s  Guide  by 
Kathy  and  Hal  Korber  is 
for  you.  This  new  book 
features  93  sites 
noted  for  not  just 
wildlife,  but  reptiles, 
amphibians  and 
wild  plants,  too. 

For  each  site 
there’s  a 
detailed 

description,  map, 
codes  to  facilities 
and  services  available,  and  an 
address  for  further  information. 


Complementing  the  descriptions 
are  stunning  color  photos. 


Order  Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A Viewer’s 
Guide  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Cost 
is  $12.95  each,  plus  6%  PA 
sales  tax. 
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Bird  & Mammal  Charts 

The  Game  Commission’s  ever  popular 
bird  and  mammal  charts  are  perfect 
for  homes,  classrooms,  camps  — 
just  about  anywhere.  Created  by 
internationally  renowned  artist  Ned 
Smith,  these  charts  feature  the 
state’s  most  common  mammal  and 
bird  species  — 179  in  all. 


Charts  are  grouped  into  sets;  Sets  No.  1 and  No.  2 each 
contain  four  20"x30"  charts  and  are  particularly  useful 
for  classrooms. 

Set  No.  1 features  winter  birds,  marsh 
and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  and  birds 
of  prey.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  2 depicts  mammals  of  farm 
and  woodlot,  mammals  of  the  moun- 
tain, birds  of  the  forest,  and  birds  of 
field  and  garden.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  3 includes  all  eight  charts, 
each  11"x14"  in  size.  Price:  $5 

The  charts  are  sold  only  in  sets,  not 
individually.  Prices  include  delivery. 

Send  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1711 0-9797.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  a complete  list  of  the  agency’s  sale  items  and  free  publications. 
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editorial 


just  Like  We’ve  Done  in  the  Past 

THE  LAST  SEVERAL  months  have  been  especially  trying  for  the  Game 

Commission.  A new  executive  office  staff,  complaints  about  deer  management, 
and  then  what  many  considered  an  outrageous  license  increase  proposal  all  combined 
to  leave  many  feeling  the  Game  Commission  has  lost  touch  with  the  very  people  its 
charged  to  serve.  To  make  matters  worse,  this  swirl  of  controversy,  criticism  and 
misunderstanding  comes  on  the  threshold  of  the  agency’s  100th  anniversary. 

As  I write  this,  though,  the  April  Commission  meeting  has  just  concluded,  and 
there’s  good  reason  to  believe  that  more  productive  times  lie  ahead  and  that 
sportsmen  will  find  more  open  lines  of  communication  with  the  agency. 

While  the  April  meeting  promised  several  changes,  it  was  the  antlerless  deer 
license  allocations  that  attracted  the  most  attention.  At  the  January  Commission 
meeting  and  during  the  public  meetings  in  February  and  March,  dissatisfaction  about 
about  low  deer  numbers  was  a common  theme. 

Therefore,  before  the  April  meeting,  five  different  antlerless  deer  license  allocation 
options  were  publicized.  These  ranged  from  755,250,  what  the  deer  management  plan 
called  for  to  reach  goals,  to  582,550,  a figure  based  on  opinions  expressed  by  hunters, 
legislators  and  others.  After  considering  these  options,  the  commissioners  voted  (5  to 
3)  for  the  option  designed  to  hold  deer  populations  at  existing  levels  throughout  most 
of  the  state.  Prior  to  casting  his  vote,  Commissioner  Gilford  stated  that  while  we  need 
to  remain  committed  to  utilizing  science  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  our 
management  plans,  sociological,  economic  and  political  factors  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  license  increase  proposal  also  brought  a lot  of  attention,  and  in  what  were 
very  insightful  remarks  covering  many  issues,  former  executive  director  Glenn  Bowers 
testified,  “As  a veteran  of  the  wars  for  license  fee  increases,  1 am  often  disappointed 
with  the  reactions  of  hunters  and  legislators  to  the  financial  needs  of  the  Game 
Commission.  Too  often  they  ask  what  they  will  get  for  the  increased  fees  . . . While 
the  Commission  has  made  the  most  of  the  funds  available,  through  all  the  years  the 
surface  has  barely  been  scratched  . . . Actually,  prudent  fiscal  management  by  the 
Commisison  has  penalized  it  by  spoiling  many  license  buyers  and  some  legislators  into 
expecting  menacingly  low  license  fees,  thus  making  the  prospect  of  adequate  funding 
even  more  dim.” 

Personnel  problems,  claims  that  the  agency  is  wiping  out  the  deer  herd,  license  fee 
battles:  These  are  not  new  problems,  they’re  issues  the  Game  Commission  has 
grappled  with  since  its  inception. 

This  year  we’ve  been  publishing  short  excerpts  of  100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation: 
a History  of  the  Game  Commission  by  Joe  Kosack.  We’re  pleased  to  announce  that  100 
Years  is  now  available.  It  shows  how  controversy,  dissatisfaction,  political  interference 
and  hotly  contested  issues  have  always  been  a part  of  the  agency,  but  it  also  shows 
how  sportsmen,  legislators  and  others  have  risen  above  the  issues  and  made  the  Game 
Commission  one  of  the  most  successful  natural  resources  agencies  in  the  nation.  The 
key  is  support  and  cooperation  on  all  fronts.  As  much  today  as  ever  before,  we  need 
to  put  our  differences  aside  and  work  together  for  the  common  good.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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Editor: 

In  the  January  issue, 
William  Penn  was  said  to 
have  written,  . . rabbits, 
turkeys,  pheasants  . . I’ve 
never  heard  of  pheasants 
existing  in  colonial  times. 
What  game  bird  was  Penn 
referring  to? 

E.  PujDOWSKI, 
Warren,  MI 

Penn  was  probably  referring 
to  ruffed  grouse. 

Editor: 

In  response  to  the  letter 
from  the  person  upset  about 
the  historian  featured  on  the 
January  cover,  I feel  our 
state’s  hunting  history  is 
something  to  be  proud  of, 
not  something  to  hide  from 
because  of  anti-hunting  and 
anti-gun  sentiments. 

We  need  more  people 
speaking  out  in  support  of 
our  Second  Amendment 
Rights. 

D.  Roberts, 
Sandy  Lake 

Editor: 

In  the  February 
“Conservation  News,”  Dr. 
Kim  Steiner  was  quoted  as 
saying,  “not  many  people 
realized  it,  but  in  the  1980s 
the  dominant  tree  in 
Pennsylvania  switched  from 
red  oak  to  red  maple.”  He 
attributed  this  to  deer 
feeding  on  acorns  and 
browsing  seedlings. 

Within  walking  distance 
of  our  camp  in  Elk  County 
are  large  clearcuts  made 
between  1927  and  1990. 
What  was  once  90  percent 
mixed  oak  is  now  90  percent 
red  maple. 

Other  areas  that  received 
selective  cuts  are  still  90 
percent  mixed  oak.  I believe 


the  practice  of  clearcutting  is 
the  reason  for  this  change. 

C.  Valchar, 
Lower  Burrell 

Editor: 

I recently  learned  of  20 
deer  being  illegally  killed  in 
Farmington  Township,  Tioga 
County. 

Having  hunted  in  that 
area  of  the  state  for  33  years, 
the  last  13  as  a nonresident,  I 
feel  that  not  only  should  the 
hunting  privileges  of  those 
responsible  be  revoked  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  but 
that  their  names  be 
published  in  Game  News  so 
all  their  friends,  relatives  and 
everybody  else  can  see  who  is 
stealing  our  game. 

F.  Shutler, 
Honeoye,  NY 

Editor: 

My  initial  response  to  the 
proposed  license  increase  was 
that  it  was  a bit  steep,  but 
then  I recalled  my  80-year- 
old  father  telling  me  about 
people  coming  from  miles 
around  to  see  a deer  his 
father  had  shot.  I also 
thought  about  how  when  I 
was  growing  up,  I had  to 
hunt  real  hard  to  find  a buck, 
and  that  seeing  a turkey  or 
eagle  was  unheard  of. 

I still  have  to  hunt  hard 
for  a buck,  but  last  year  my 
father  and  a hunting 
companion  had  no  trouble 
bagging  bucks  on  a nearby 
state  game  lands,  and  I saw  a 
pair  of  bald  eagles  soaring 
over  the  Susquehanna. 

When  I take  my  sons  on 
walks  on  the  game  lands,  I 


explain  how  the  Commission 
has  reestablished  turkeys  and 
other  wildlife.  I also  tell 
them  how  hunting  has 
become  safer  than  riding  in  a 
car. 

Last  year  my  sons  ran 
their  first  trapline  and  got  a 
blanket  size  beaver  — bigger 
than  any  I ever  trapped. 

Just  this  past  month  I 
took  them  to  see  a free  Game 
Commission  presentation  at 
our  local  school,  and  next 
week  my  11-year-old  son  will 
attend  a free  hunter-ed 
course. 

I’m  not  wealthy,  but  I’ll 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  $25 
won’t  go  far  on  a night  out,  a 
trip  to  the  mall  or  grocery 
store,  or  a day  at  an 
amusement  park. 

If  the  proposed  hunting 
fee  goes  into  effect,  it  will  be 
the  best  deal  I’ve  ever  been 
offered. 

B.  Griff, 
Mehoopany 

Editor: 

In  response  to  the  license 
fee  increase  proposal,  why 
doesn’t  the  Game 
Commission  register 
mountain  bikes,  or  bikes  in 
general,  used  on  State  Game 
Lands,  like  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  registers 
watercraft? 

It  would  bring  in  added 
revenues,  and  it  doesn’t  seem 
right  that  hunters  should  be 
footing  the  bill  for  everyone. 

Game  lands  are  public 
lands;  hunters  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  enjoy  them. 

D.  Williams, 
Shavertown 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


A Walk  In  The  Dark 


MOST  OF  my  friends,  even 
those  who  are  quite  serious 
about  hunting  and  fishing,  consider 
the  idea  of  chasing  a barking  dog 
through  dark  and  treacherous  woods 
to  border  on  lunacy.  And  although 
most  don’t  admit  it  to  me,  they 
think  I’m  a little  “different,”  if  not 
downright  strange,  for  running  coon 
hounds.  I’ve  never  thought  of  my- 
self as  a borderline  lunatic,  but 
sometimes  things  do  seem  a little 
different  in  the  dark  — not  neces- 
sarily scary  or  threatening,  just  more 
possible. 

A recent  summer  evening  in  the 
big  woods  was  a prime  example.  A 
minor  cool  front  had  pushed  the 
heat  and  humidity  east.  The  stars 
were  bright  and  fireflies  flickered  in 
the  brush  bordering  the  fields.  It 
was  a fine  night  to  follow  a hound. 

I took  Rue,  my  1 1 -year-old  tree- 
ing walker  for  a walk  down  the 
creek  by  my  house.  We  went  maybe 
a mile  without  striking  a scent  and 
turned  up  the  first  side  draw.  I in- 
tended to  top  out  on  the  east  side 
and  cut  the  ridge  top  back  to  the 
house. 

Rue  wasn’t  with  me  when  I made 
the  top  so  I lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  She  is  a close  hunting  dog, 
afraid  I’ll  get  lost,  I suppose,  and 
usually  sticks  her  face  in  mine  within 
minutes  of  my  falling  asleep  in  the 
woods.  It’s  a startling  experience 
I’ve  still  not  quite  grown  used  to. 
After  30  minutes,  Rue  still  hadn’t 


checked  in,  which  was  unusual  for  her.  I 
stood  up  and  called,  and  heard  a familiar 
bark  across  the  draw.  Figuring  she  had  been 
treed  for  quite  some  time,  I hurried  over  to 
see  what  was  happening.  When  I topped 
out  on  the  west  side,  the  bark  was  farther 
away,  maybe  in  the  woods  near  the  next 
hollow.  That  hollow,  I call  it  the  second 
draw  because  it  is  the  second  side  draw 
downstream  from  my  house,  is  forked  in  its 
upper  end  with  an  east  and  west  fork. 

I stopped  to  listen  at  a field  comer  near 
the  second  draw  and  heard  one  clear  bark. 
I still  couldn’t  pinpoint  her  but  I thought 
she  was  close,  maybe  a short  distance  up 
the  wooded  east  fork.  I headed  that  way. 
The  next  time  1 stopped  I heard  a faint  but 
persistent  tree  bark.  She  must  have  crossed 
the  divide  into  the  west  fork  to  sound  so  far 
away.  I was  puzzled  that  she  could  put 
distance  between  us  so  quickly. 

I was  almost  to  the  west  fork,  expecting 
with  every  step  to  hear  Rue  barking  treed 
around  the  point,  when  she  came  galloping 
up  the  trail  behind  me.  She  went  around 
the  point  a little  ways,  barked  once  as  if 
greeting  someone  — but  not  like  a trail  or 
tree  bark  — and  came  back. 

This  was  too  much  for  me  to  figure.  I was 
tired  and  it  was  late,  so  we  started  home. 
Back  in  the  east  fork  I heard  that  familiar 
bark  again,  I didn’t  quite  know  where,  and 
thought  Rue  had  gone  back  to  her  tree.  I 
started  look  ing  for  her,  heard  her  clattering 
rocks  in  the  draw  bottom,  then  heard  a 
bark.  It  wasn’t  her.  It  came  from  some- 
where back  toward  the  west  fork. 

Suddenly,  I realized  the  bark  I had  been 
following  had  never  sounded  like  Rue.  It 
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sounded  j ust  like  John,  the  old  bluetick 
I had  buried  high  on  the  Allegheny 
Ridge  more  than  three  years  earlier.  I 
had  gotten  up  from  my  nap  and  fol- 
lowed that  familiar  bluetick  bawl  as 
naturally  as  geese  fly  north  in  March, 
never  realizing  1 was  following  the 
sound  of  a dead  dog. 

Unlike  Rue,  John  was  what  coon 
hunters  call  a good  strike  dog,  mean- 
ing that  if  he  didn’t  strike  a scent 
within  hearing,  I seldom  knew  where 
he  was.  He  didn’t  care  too  much  where 
I was,  either,  and  it  took  the  prime  of 
my  life  to  wear  him  out.  John  cared 
only  for  the  scent  of  coon.  He  would 
line  out  and  travel  until  he  struck  a 
coon  track.  Trouble  was,  if  coons  were 
scarce  or  not  traveling  much,  he  might 
be  a ridge  or  two  away  before  he  opened 
on  trail. 

1 don’t  know  how  many  times  he 
kept  me  out  all  night,  or  how  many 
fires  I sat  by  on  the  highest  ridge  around 


while  listening  for  that  lonesome 
bawl.  No  matter  what  coon  hunt- 
ers may  tell  you,  the  real  objec- 
tive in  coon  hunting  is  to  return 
home  with  your  hound.  In  that 
regard,  John  was  a hard  dog  to 
hunt. 

One  windy  night  in  Okla- 
homa, when  we  shouldn’t  have 
been  out,  I lost  track  of  the  race 
in  the  wind  and  1 spent  the  next 
two  weeks  looking  for  John.  A 
few  years  later  he  and  a Pennsyl- 
vania coon  simply  outran  me  in 
the  mountains.  Again,  it  took 
two  weeks  of  hard  hunting  be- 
fore he  turned  up. 

I have  no  idea  how  many 
nights  1 left  him  in  the  woods 
and  had  to  come  back  the  next 
afternoon  looking  for  him.  It 
was  no  use  looking  for  him  the 
next  morning,  John  seldom  came 
back  that  soon. 

John  did  have  one  serious 
fault  for  an  Oklahoma  bom  coon  hound. 
He  wouldn’t  water.  He  would  wade  belly 
deep,  but  no  farther.  I thought  he  merely 
disliked  water  but  eventually  found  there 
was  more  to  it. 

One  summer  night  in  Oklahoma,  a pack 
of  hounds  belonging  to  my  father  and  some 
of  his  coon  hunting  cronies  scorched  a hot 
coon  track  across  a bottomland  creek.  John 
fell  out  of  the  race  and  barked  frantically  at 
the  creek.  The  muddy  water  did  not  look 
inviting  to  me,  either,  but  I was  embar- 
rassed for  John. 

Carrying  my  boots  over  my  head,  I towed 
him  across  the  chest  deep  creek.  Halfway 
across,  I realized  that  John,  a full-grown 
dog,  couldn’t  swim  a stroke.  He  thrashed 
around  in  a panic  and  might  have  drowned 
if  not  attached  to  me  by  a leash.  From  then 
on,  we  hunted  the  bottomlands  alone. 

Sometimes  I took  advantage  of  John’s 
hydrophobia.  In  the  dark,  we  rowed  out  to 
hunt  large  river  islands  because  I knew  he 
would  never  swim  to  the  busy  highways 
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lining  both  banks.  In  his  excitement  to  get 
hunting,  though,  he  would  rock  my  small 
boat  violently,  which  seemed  strange  be- 
havior for  a dog  that  couldn’t  swim. 

John  spent  most  of  his  life  running  the 
Pennsylvania  mountains  where  his  aver- 
sion to  water  went  unno- 
ticed. Many  times  he  and 
some  long-legged  moun- 
tain coon  outran  me.  But, 
fortunately,  John  and  I 
hit  our  prime  as  coon 
hunters  at  about  the  same 
time.  I was  used  to  climb- 
ing mountains  and  sleep- 
ing little,  and  I seldom 
hunted  him  without  hear- 
ing a coon  race  or  at  least 
a tree.  Together,  more  or 
less,  we  traversed  a lot  of 
country  and  treed  a lot  of 
coons. 

The  dog  that  sounded  like  John  this 
night  wasn’t  barking  any  more.  And  he 
wasn’t  my  dog,  Rue  was  with  me,  so  we 
headed  home.  When  we  got  back  to  the 
field  comer  where  I had  heard  the  single 
clear  bark  before,  I stopped  to  rest.  From 
across  the  draw,  clear  and  steady,  came  that 
gravelly  tree  bark  John  used  when  he  had 
been  treed  hours  before  I found  him.  He 
would  throw  in  an  occasional  chop  to  tell 
the  world  he  was  treed. 

In  awe,  I listened  for  awhile.  Then  I 
couldn’t  resist  firing  an  encouraging  yell 
across  the  draw  like  I used  to  do  when  I 
found  John  long  treed  in  some  distant  hol- 
low. The  hound  fired  right  back  with  two  or 
three  excited  tree  barks  just  the  way  John 
used  to  greet  me.  It  was  irresistible.  How 
many  chances  does  a man  get  to  follow  a 
tree  bark  that  he  never  thought  to  hear 
again.  I forgot  the  late  hour  and  my  weari- 
ness, I wanted  to  see  this  hound  on  tree. 

It  sounded  like  he  was  high  on  the  west 
rim  of  the  west  fork.  Ignoring  trails  I beelined 
right  to  him.  I lost  him  in  the  east  fork  but 
heard  him  again  when  I topped  the  divid- 
ing ridge.  He  didn’t  sound  closer.  I adjusted 


my  line  and  dropped  into  the  steep 
west  fork.  I didn’t  expect  to  hear  him 
again  until  I climbed  out  on  the  west 
rim.  When  I sweated  my  way  to  the 
top,  all  was  silent.  I caught  Rue  and  we 
listened  a long  time,  watching  the 
flickering  fireflies  and 
brighter  than  usual 
stars.  I could  hear  a 
distant  house  dog,  but 
not  a hound  bark  any- 
where. 

I’ve  never  heard 
another  man’s  hound 
running  these  ridges 
near  my  home,  but  I 
figured  maybe  a coon 
hunter  was  with  the 
dog  and  had  taken 
him  off  the  tree.  Or 
maybe  he  left  it  on  his 
own  and  went  home. 
Rue  and  1 started  home  again.  It  took 
us  a while  to  get  back  to  the  east  fork 
field  comer,  but  when  we  did,  I swear 
that  dog  was  bawling  treed  across  the 
draw  again.  He  sounded  tired,  like  he 
had  been  there  a long  time,  but  he  was 
still  treed  and  he  still  sounded  just  like 
John. 

I was  too  tired  to  go  back.  Besides, 
somehow  I knew  I wouldn’t  find  him 
this  time  either.  And,  I no  longer 
wanted  to  see  what  he  looked  like.  I 
could  see  him  clearly  enough.  For  13 
years  I had  followed  a bark  like  that 
across  hills  and  hollows  beyond  count- 
ing. There  were  two  ridges  to  cross  in 
the  mile  back  to  my  house,  and  as  long 
as  I was  up  high,  I could  hear  that  old 
dog  barking  treed  way  off  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

In  a lifetime  of  following  hounds 
and  bird  dogs  I’ve  walked  many  hard 
miles.  But  some  of  the  hardest  steps 
I’ve  ever  taken  were  the  ones  that 
carried  me  down  into  that  final  hol- 
low, where  I knew  I would  not  hear 
that  gravelly  bluetick  bawl  again.  □ 


Some  of  the  hardest 
steps  I’ve  ever  taken 
were  the  ones  that 
carried  me  down 
into  that  final 
hollow,  where  I 
knew  I would  not 
hear  that  gravelly 
bluetick  bawl  again. 
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Are  warm  season  grasses  the  missing  link  to  better 
pheasant  hunting ? 


Pheasant  Habitat 
Restoration  Project 

By  Connie  Mertz 


The  fall  morning  was 

crisp  and  clear  as  Kenny  ap- 
proached the  little  creek  not  far 
from  the  red  brick  farmhouse.  Tot- 
ting his  .410  and  with  his  terrier 
Queenie  by  his  side,  they  trampled 
through  harvested  corn  rows 


mingled  with  golden  rod  and  wild  carrot  to 
reach  the  tangled  web  of  shrubs  along  the 
creek  bottom.  Suddenly,  a cockbird  took 
flight.  Kenny  quickly  aimed  and  shot.  The 
bird  fell,  and  both  he  and  Queenie  admired 
the  colorful  plumage  before  tucking  the 
bird  into  the  pocket  of  his  brown  hunting 
coat. 

Walking  a little  farther,  an- 
other rooster  and  three  hens 
startled  Kenny.  W ith  his  W in- 
chester  Model  42  pump,  an- 
other shot  rang  out  in  the  frosty 
morning  silence  and  then  an- 
other before  the  bird  fell.  He 
stroked  Queenie’s  neck  and 
started  back.  A limit  of 
cockbirds  within  a half  hour, 
and  with  plenty  of  time  before 
the  school  bus  arrived,  it  was 
hard  to  imagine  a better  way  to 
start  the  day. 

Kenny  didn’t  know  it  then, 
back  in  1958,  but  Montour 
County  where  he  lived  and 
hunted  was  considered  one  of 
the  top  pheasant  spots  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  fact,  some  hunters 
who  remember  what  it  was  like 
in  the  late  ’50s  and  early  ’60s 
still  fondly  refer  to  this  region 
as  the  Pheasant  Capital  of  the 
World.  Literally  hundreds  of 
hunters  took  to  open  fields  and 
farmlands.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  the  large  flocks  of 
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pheasants  back  then.  Come  opening  day  of 
the  regular  small  game  season,  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic  lined  Route  54.  Wash- 
ingtonville,  a little  unknown  village,  at- 
tracted  hunters  from  all  over  the  region. 
Taking  to  harvested  com  and  grain  fields, 
alfalfa,  clover,  and  orchard  grass  hay  stubble , 
they  slowly  made  their  way  through  the 
maze  of  cover.  Bottomlands  were  prime 
locations  for  this  most  sought  after 
gamebird.  These  were  the  places  flocks 
roosted  and  fed  year  round. 

Pheasants  thrived  there,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  winter  of  1972,  countless  flocks 
of  pheasants  congregated  along  the 
Chillisquaque  Creek  outside  of 
W ashingtonville.  According  to  many  hunt- 
ers,  these  were  the  last  remaining  native 
flocks  of  the  pheasant  capital.  By  fall,  few 
pheasants  were  left  for  hunting.  Today  in 
the  Chillisquaque  valley,  many  farmers  are 
thrilled  to  have  one  or  two  cockbirds  on 
their  farms,  and  doubly  thrilled  if  a brood  is 
seen  in  late  spring. 

Many  hunters  still  ask  what  happened 
to  the  pheasants.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  easy  reply  to  satisfy  the  disappointed 
sportsmen  who  still  yearn  for  the  good  ol’ 
days  of  this  era. 

Are  pheasants  gone  forever?  Will  the 
dream  of  having  these  delightful  gamebirds 
return  ever  become  reality.  Maybe.  A team 
of  specialists  are  working  with  warm  season 
grasses  in  an  ambitious  project  designed 
not  only  to  see  if  the  plantings  will  provide 
habitat  for  food,  cover  and  nesting,  but  also 
if  the  grasses  are  economically  feasible  for 
farmers  to  cultivate. 

Kevin  Drewencki,  Land  Management 
Superintendent,  and  Richard  Hess  then 
Land  Management  Specialist  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Power  and  Light  Company’s 
Montour  Preserve,  had  planned  to  formu- 
late a wildlife  management  plan  for  the 
Montour  Preserve’s  6,000  acres.  When  they 
called  the  Game  Commission  for  advice, 
Land  Management  Officer  Keith  Sanford, 
WCO  Peter  Aiken,  and  Public  Lands  Bi- 
ologist Hugh  Palmer  all  were  anxious  to 


help.  As  the  men  started  discussing 
various  options,  they  found  them- 
selves reminiscing  about  the  ideal 
pheasant  hunting  of  the  1960s  and 
became  even  more  excited  over  the 
prospects  of  doing  something  to 
possibly  bring  them  hack. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  men 
asked  themselves  was  it  there  were 
any  wildlife  plantings  that  could 
offer  the  habitat  needed  to  support 
a self-sustaining  wild  pheasant 
population.  Back  in  the  ’60s  when 
the  pheasant  was  at  its  peak,  the 
Soil  Bank  and  set  aside  programs 
were  credited  with  supplying  prime 
habitat  for  these  birds.  When  the 
Soil  Bank  ended  in  the  1970s, 
pheasant  populations  declined.  It 
was  noted  that  the  best  cover  type 
were  those  plants  which  provided 
year  round  protection. 

Due  largely  to  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  (CRP),  which  re- 
imburses landowners  for  planting 
grasses  and  legumes,  rather  than 
row-crops,  to  control  soil  erosion 
on  erodible  land,  wildlife  popula- 
tions surged.  In  1994,  nine  years 
after  its  introduction,  36.4  million 
acres  were  enrolled  in  the  CRP 
program  nationwide.  Scientific 
studies  show  ducks  increased  in  the 
prairie  pothole  regions  by  an  addi- 
tional three  million  birds.  Grass- 
land birds,  upland  gamebirds,  and 
even  deer  have  benefited  from  CRP. 
In  some  M idwest  states,  ring-necked 
pheasant  populations  have  doubled. 
Other  studies  indicate  grassland  bird 
species  are  nesting  more  in  CRP 
fields  than  in  row-cropped  areas. 

The  plantings  and  growth  of 
warm  season  grasses,  which  were 
once  native  to  many  states,  includ- 
ing here  in  the  East  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  make  excellent  nesting 
and  escape  cover  for  the  ring- 
necked pheasant. 
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Reports  on  warm  season  grass  re- 
search  are  impressive  from  other  states. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  farmers 
find  warm  season  grasses  provide  ex- 
cellent forage  for  livestock  besides 
making  fine  nesting  and  brooding  cover 
for  bobwhite  quail  and  other  grassland 
birds.  Iowa  researchers  are  discovering 
switchgrass  increased  nesting  success 
of  both  game  and  songbirds.  For  in- 


LAND  MANAGEMENT  OFFICER  Keith 
Sanford  — who  was  instrumental  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article  — inspects  a stand 
of  warm  season  grasses.  These  grasses  offer 
excellent  forage  for  livestock  and  fine 
nesting  and  brooding  cover  for  grassland 
wildlife.  Through  the  study  at  Montour 
Preserve,  the  economic  feasibility  of  these 
grasses  is  being  studied. 


stance,  pheasants  production  was  20  per- 
cent higher  more  in  the  warm  season  grass 
areas  than  in  cool  season  grasses  such  as 
orchard  grass  and  alfalfa. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  news  of 
all  came  from  a study  done  in  western  New 
Y ork  from  1985-1990.  W arm  season  grasses 
were  planted  in  specific  study  plots  and 
monitored.  The  study  showed  a dramatic 
increase  in  pheasants  in  both  study  plots, 
from  a low  of  4 to  36  and  14  to 
43  birds/square  mile.  Over  90 
percent  of  all  pheasant  and  wa- 
terfowl nests  found  were  in 
switchgrass.  Winter  flushing 
counts  also  revealed  pheasants 
in  these  areas.  Even  when  other 
winter  cover  was  available, 
pheasants  preferred  the  warm 
season  grasses. 

Having  these  research  find- 
ings before  them,  Pennsylva- 
nia Power  and  Light  (PP&.L) 
and  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel called  upon  other  indi- 
viduals and  agencies  for  assis- 
tance in  implementing  a wild- 
life management  plan  that 
would  include  the  plantings  of 
warm  season  grasses  on  PP&L’s 
property.  The  Natural  Re- 
sources Conservation  Service 
(NRCS)  of  Montour  County 
provided  technical  assistance, 
while  Pheasants  Forever, 
Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  & W ildlife  Service  helped 
pay  equipment,  seed  and  labor 
costs.  After  months  of  plan- 
ning, the  “Pheasant  Habitat  Restoration 
Project”  (PHRP)  has  become  reality. 

Through  PHRP,  warm  season  grasses 
will  be  planted  on  300  acres  of  PP&L’s 
farmland,  on  marginal  fields  and  on  smaller 
plots  difficult  to  farm.  Where  needed,  food 
plots  will  be  planted  and  border  cuttings 
will  be  made  to  provide  additional  food 
and  cover.  Located  close  to 
Washingtonville,  almost  4000  acres  of 
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PP&.L  land,  which  were  once  Class  A pheas- 
ant range,  are  enrolled  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  Farm-Game  Program  . 

As  with  any  long-term  project,  funding 
is  often  the  most  difficult  aspect.  However, 
a lot  of  the  cost  has  been  eliminated  through 
a special,  3 -year  grant  from  the  Center  for 
Rural  Pennsylvania.  The  grant  is  a model 
program  whose  primary  goal  is  to  demon- 
strate that  by  planting  warm  season  grasses 
on  farmlands,  farmers  can  benefit  finan- 
cially from  its  large  yields,  and  at  the  same 
time,  provide  essential  habitat  needed  for 
the  ring-necked  pheasant  and  other  wild- 
life. One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  warm 
season  grass  plantings  is  that  mowing  doesn’t 
occur  until  late  June  or  early  July,  after  the 
peak  of  pheasant  nesting. 

The  ringneck  was  chosen  as  a model 
species  “because  of  its  importance  as  a 
game  species  and  because  it  exemplifies 
wildlife  management  problems  on  farm- 
lands,” says  the  proposed  agreement.  With 
grant  monies,  plans  are  now  underway  to 
implement  the  PHRP  on  the  Montour  Pre- 
serve land.  Some  75  acres  are  slated  to  be 
planted  with  shelter  switchgrass  this  year. 
As  demonstration  plots,  these  plantings 
will  be  used  as  educational  tools  to  the 
public.  If  the  pilot  program  is  successful  in 
increasing  wild  pheasant  populations,  simi- 
lar grass  plantings  on  other  public  access 
farms  throughout  Montour,  Columbia  and 
Northumberland  counties  is  planned.  To 
complete  the  terms  of  the  grant,  surveys 
will  be  taken  on  hay  production  and  wild- 
life populations  for  the  next  three  years. 

Already  on  the  Montour  Preserve 
grounds,  Game  Commission  personnel  are 
taking  spring  crow  counts  to  estimate  the 
number  of  cocks  present  per  square  mile. 
For  the  past  several  years,  male  birds  have 
been  banded  prior  to  release  in  open  hunt- 
ing areas  on  the  preserve.  Hunters  are  then 


Though  the  PHRP  is  an 
experimental  study  to  show  the 
importance  of  warm  season  grasses 
to  wildlife,  particularly  grass  nesters 
including  the  ring-neck  pheasant, 
individual  landowners/farmers  can 
also  plant  warm  season  grasses. 
Contact  your  local  SCS  office  for 
more  information. 


asked  to  fill  out  a survey  sheet  after  a 
pheasant  hunt  saying  whether  they 
have  harvested  a banded  cock.  With 
this  data  base,  biologists  can  deter- 
mine increases  in  wild  pheasant  popu- 
lations  as  the  project  progresses. 
Though  the  target  species  is  the  ring- 
neck,  it’s  hoped  the  plantings  will  also 
help  other  grassland  nesting  birds. 
Through  a Breeding  Bird  Survey  ( BBS ) 
done  annually,  observations  will  de- 
termine if  the  planting  of  warm  season 
grasses  is  affecting  their  populations  as 
well. 

While  plantings  will  continue 
through  1997  on  the  Montour  Pre- 
serve, shelter  switchgrass  has  already 
been  planted  on  a few  plots  on  SGL 
226  in  Columbia  County.  A field 
planted  in  1993  stood  in  excess  of  five 
feet  by  the  fall  of  1994.  After  the 
wintering  process  of  ice  and  snow,  it 
still  was  providing  dense  cover  by  the 
spring  of  1995.  Another  plot  on  the 
game  lands  is  bordered  by  food  plots  so 
birds  will  have  nearby  food. 

Are  warm  season  grasses  the  miss- 
ing link  to  the  return  of  the  pheasant 
to  Pennsylvania?  Researchers  and  land 
managers  would  answer  emphatically, 
“Yes”!  As  a spokesman  from  NRCS 
stated,  “Research  points  to  suc- 
cess.” □ 
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Bargain  Buck 


CLINK.  CLINK.  Clink.  The 
sound  of  my  aluminum 
shafts  piercing  my  aluminum  can 
targets  was  unmistakable.  At  40 
yards  my  compound  bow  sure  was 
impressive.  Besides  enabling  me 
to  shoot  some  tight  groups,  it 
helped  me  take  four  whitetail 
bucks,  plus  countless  rabbits  and 
groundhogs.  But  on  this  day,  as  I 
knocked  off  cans  at  some  extreme 
distances,  I realized  I wasn’t  really 
enjoying  myself.  I truly  love 
hunting,  especially  bowhunting, 
but  the  sport  was  losing  some  of 
its  flare. 

Just  as  I was  contemplating  my 
dilemma,  my  friend  and  hunting 


partner  Bob  showed  up  for  a little 
practice  session.  He  carefully  stalked  to 
within  25  yards  of  an  aluminum  can  and 
released  an  arrow  from  his  old  Pearson 
recurve.  The  cedar  shaft  passed  right 
through  the  can.  Bob  then  proceeded  to 
shoot  one  at  20  yards  and  another  at  15. 
I was  amazed  at  his  instinctive  style  of 
shooting;  he  shot  as  if  he  and  his  bow 
were  one.  My  accuracy  seemed  to  be 
attained  by  a hunch  of  gizmos  and 
gadgets.  I felt  foolish  standing  at  the  40- 
yard  mark,  so  I moved  in  closer  to 
inspect  his  gear. 

After  I complimented  him  on  his 
shooting  he  asked  me  if  I would  like  to 
give  his  gear  a try.  I jumped  at  the 
chance.  I stepped  out  to  15  yards  and 
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started  to  shoot.  My  first  round  of  arrows 
barely  hit  the  backstop,  let  alone  the 
aluminum  can.  But  after  only  two  more 
rounds,  my  shooting  improved.  I could 
hit  the  can  three  out  of  every  five  shots. 

And  I liked  the  simplicity  of  the 
recurve  bow.  There 
were  no  sights,  no 
release,  no  let-off,  no 
stabilizer,  etc.  In  short, 
there  were  no  gadgets. 

It  was  like  I was 
starting  all  over  again, 
was  hooked.  I had  to 
have  a recurve.  But 
after  going  over  the 
prices  of  new  recurves, 

I realized  there  was  no 
way  I could  afford  one 
for  the  upcoming 
season.  I did  have 
hope,  though,  at  the  flea  market  right 
down  the  road  from  my  home. 

The  flea  market  was  held  every 
Sunday  and  seemed  to  have  every  item  a 
person  could  possibly  want.  And  sure 
enough,  on  this  particular  day,  I found  a 
recurve.  It  was  an  old  Shakespeare  Sierra, 
45  pounds  at  28  inches.  It  was  weather 
beaten  and  worn,  but  still  shootable.  The 
man  selling  it  said  that  it  was  only  taking 
up  space  in  his  garage,  and  he  would  part 
with  it  for  $20.  I don’t  know  who  smiled 
more  as  I handed  him  my  cash. 

Not  more  than  ten  stands  down  from 
where  I purchased  my  bow  was  a man 
with  a box  of  arrows.  It  was  a mixture  of 
cedar  shafts;  some  with  broad  heads  and 
some  with  field  points;  some  with  hardly 
any  fletching  at  all.  I was  quite  oblivious 
to  their  spine  weight,  as  was  the  gentle- 
man selling  them.  I purchased  them  for 
$8  and  hoped  for  the  best.  Leaving  the 
flea  market  I was  elated.  I had  just 
outfitted  myself  with  a recurve  bow  and 
wooden  arrows  for  less  than  30  bucks. 

I tested  my  new  gear  as  soon  as  I got 
home.  My  friend  Bob  gave  me  one  of  his 
old  tabs,  and  I used  my  old  arm  guard.  To 


my  surprise  the  arrows  flew 
straight,  and  my  Shakespeare  shot 
like  a dream.  I still  had  a lot  of 
practicing  to  do,  but  the  season 
was  a little  over  a month  away. 

Practicing  every  day,  my 
shooting 
improved 
greatly.  I 
practiced 
shooting  milk 
jugs  anywhere 
from  five  to  25 
yards  away. 

By  the  time 
archery  season 
opened,  I felt 
ready. 

I was 
hunting  a 
woodlot  where  I 
had  taken  a buck  the  previous 
year.  As  I got  up  in  my  treestand, 

1 again  appreciated  the  differ- 
ences between  the  recurve  and 
the  compound.  It  was  light  in  my 
hand,  made  little  noise  going 
through  the  brush,  and  felt  warm 
compared  to  the  cold  metal  or 
plastic  riser  of  a compound.  And 
it  was  great  to  be  in  a treestand 
again. 

My  plan  was  to  take  a doe. 
That  was  what  I was  hoping  for, 
anyway.  This  was  the  first  year 
archers  were  allowed  to  take  both 
a buck  and  a doe  in  archery 
season  — if  we  had  the  proper 
tags  and  were  lucky  enough. 
Either  way,  I would  be  satisfied 
just  to  see  some  deer. 

I had  been  on  stand  only  half 
an  hour,  when  I a deer  came 
down  the  trail  I had  walked  in  on. 
And  it  was  exactly  as  I had 
hoped;  a big,  beautiful  doe  was 
coming  down  a trail  that  would 
bring  her  to  within  10  yards.  It 
couldn’t  be  more  perfect.  She  was 


I couldn’t  have 
cared  less  how  big 
a deer  he  was . 

He  was  my  first 
deer  taken  with  a 
recurve  bow  and 
it  was  great. 
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very  calm  as  she  fed.  She  had  no 
clue  I was  around. 

I tried  to  remain  calm,  too,  and 
mentally  prepared  myself  to  get 
ready  for  the  shot.  But  then,  as  so 
often  happens,  she  turned  and  fed  off 
in  another 
direction.  I was 
let  down,  but  I 
still  had  plenty  of 
time. 

The  rest  of 
the  evening  was 
uneventful  until 
about  15  minutes 
before  dark.  I 
knew  the  deer 
should  be  on  the 
move,  and  just  as 
I thought  that,  I saw  one.  It  popped 
out  about  40  yards  away,  right  were 
the  doe  had  disappeared.  I figured 
she  was  coming  back  to  give  me  a 
second  chance,  but  then  I saw  what 
appeared  to  be  a 5-point  rack.  I was 
surprised  to  see  a buck  in  this 
woodlot  so  early  in  the  season,  but  it 
was  a pleasant  surprise,  and  if  he 
gave  me  a shot,  I was  going  to  take 
it. 

He  was  using  a trail  that  would 
take  him  away  from  my  stand,  but 
eventually  he  doubled  back  and 
started  feeding  off  to  my  right.  He 
didn’t  seem  to  be  taking  any 
particular  trail,  but  his  course  at  this 
point  would  lead  him  to  within  12 
yards,  I figured.  As  the  light  faded  I 
urged  him  on,  and  soon  he  was  right 


where  I wanted  him.  As  he  quartered 
away  I drew  back  my  bow,  found  my 
anchor  point  and  released. 

I saw  him  jump  as  the  arrow  buried 
into  his  mid-section.  He  ran  about  30 
yards  and  went  down  into  a dip.  I could 
see  him  from  where  I 
was,  and  my  heart  was 
pounding  as  the  light 
and  the  deer  faded 
away.  Although  I 
knew  there  would  be 
no  tracking  involved, 

I waited  20  minutes 
and  then  picked  up 
the  blood  trail. 

He  was  right  where 
I saw  him  go  down,  a 
beautiful  8-pointer. 
The  arrow  had  done  its  job  quickly;  the 
Zwickey  tipped  shaft  had  passed  through 
his  diaphragm  and  into  his  lungs.  He  was 
also  a fairly  big-bodied  deer,  which  was 
surely  going  to  provide  many  a meal.  But 
really,  I couldn’t  have  cared  less  how  big 
a deer  he  was.  He  was  my  first  deer  taken 
with  a recurve  bow  and  I couldn’t  have 
felt  better. 

I have  since  become  addicted  to 
traditional  bowhunting.  I have  a new 
bow  and  a couple  dozen  new  arrows.  1 
also  sold  my  compound  bow,  and  over 
the  winter  made  a decent  long  bow  out 
of  locust  wood.  1 have  many  hunting 
seasons  planned  ahead  of  me,  and  look 
forward  to  them  with  anticipation.  But 
no  matter  how  long  I hunt,  I will  always 
remember  my  first  season  with  the 
recurve  and  the  bargain  buck.  □ 


I PRACTICED  shooting  milk  jugs 
anywhere  from  five  to  25  yards  away. 
On  October  2,  the  opening  of  archery 
season  that  year,  I felt  ready. 


Cover  painting  by  Bob  Sopchick 

“I  ADMIRE  the  crow,”  Bob  writes.  “For  more  than  30  years  I’ve  watched  and  studied  him, 
drew  and  painted  him,  called  and  hunted  him.  The  crow  is  tenacious,  bold  and  intelligent. 
Perfectly  adapted  to  life  in  city  or  country,  his  familiar  silhouette  is  a graphic  symbol  in  an 
every  changing  landscape.  Crows  are  handsome.  Decked  out  in  simple,  formal  black,  their 
feathers  reflect  blues,  violets  and  greens.  A year  ago,  master  taxidermist  Steve  Prowell  of 
York  County  lent  me  a nicely  mounted  specimen  to  draw  from,  and  the  results  are  featured 
on  this  month’s  cover. 
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What  do  you  think  about  deer  hunting ? We  really  would 
like  to  know.  Your  ideas  and  opinions  are  valuable. 
Unfortunately,  with  a million-plus  hunters,  we  cant 
discuss  deer  management  individually.  Therefore,  we 
conducted  . . . 

1995  Deer  Hunter 

Survey 


By  Duane  Diefenbach, 

PGC  Biometrician 


WHAT  DO  Pennsylvania  deer  hunt- 
ers really  think  about  antlerless 
license  allocations?  Do  hunters  support 
deer  hunting  on  Sunday?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  can  be  determined  only 
one  way  — ask  them. 

The  best  way  to  assess  the  opinions  of 
sportsmen  is  to  survey  license  buyers  using 
modem  survey  methods.  We  randomly  se- 
lected 2,000  hunters  from  the  license  files 
and  sent  each  person  a 4-page  question- 
naire. 

Incorporated  into  the  survey  were  issues 
raised  at  the  public  deer  meetings.  Among 
other  things,  we  asked  hunters  which 
sportsmen’s  groups  they  belonged,  how 
many  deer  they  harvested,  their  opinions 
about  possible  regulation  changes,  and  their 
satisfaction  with  the  agency’s  deer  man- 
agement programs. 

More  than  72  percent  of  the  hunters 
responded  to  the  survey,  and  follow-up 
phone  calls  found  that  non-respondents  to 
the  mail  survey  had  similar  opinions.  There- 
fore, we  are  confident  that  the  survey  accu- 
rately reflects  the  opinions  of  Pennsylvania 
deer  hunters.  Ninety-seven  percent  of 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen,  over  1 million, 


hunt  deer  in  Pennsylvania.  However, 
18  percent,  or  fewer  than  200,000in- 
dicated  they  belonged  to  a hunting 
organization  of  some  type.  This  fur- 
ther justifies  the  importance  of  con- 
ducting surveys,  if  we  are  to  obtain  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  opinions  of  aU 
Pennsylvania  hunters. 

The  sampling  error  from  our  survey 
is  ±2.7  percent  based  on  the  results 
from  1,375  respondents.  But  how  do 
we  know  if  the  results  are  accurate  if 
we  surveyed  fewer  than  2,000  of  more 
than  1 million  hunters?  The  fact  is 
that  we  can  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
survey.  For  example,  we  know  that  in 
1994-95  we  sold  320,000  archery 
stamps  — the  survey  estimated 
315,000  stamps  sold.  This  is  a differ- 
ence of  less  than  2 percent. 

The  Game  Commission  is  often 
asked  about  the  method  it  uses  to 
estimate  the  deer  harvest  each  year. 
By  law,  sportsmen  are  required  to  re- 
port the  harvest  of  a deer  by  mailing  in 
a report  card.  However,  we  know  that 
fewer  than  50  percent  report  their 
harvest.  Therefore,  during  the  hunt- 
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Allocations  for  antlerless  permits  should  be  eliminated  in  the  county  where 
I hunt. 


All  Hunters 

Undecided 

18.8% 


Agree 

18.8% 


Disagree 


Antlerless 

Hunters 

13.9% 


70.1% 


Other 

Hunters 


25.5% 


16.1% 


21.9% 


52.6% 


62.4% 

ing  season,  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel  field-check  more  than  40,000 
deer,  record  the  license  number  and, 
later,  check  to  see  if  the  deer  is  re- 
ported. This  is  how  we  get  reporting 
rates  and  then  correct  the  reported 
harvest.  For  example,  in  the  1994-95 
deer  season,  the  Game  Commission 
received  74,589  report  cards,  and  we 
found  that  47.5  percent  of  field- 
checked  bucks  were  reported.  This 
translates  into  a more  actual  harvest  of 
157,030  bucks. 

On  our  survey,  we  asked  hunters 
whether  they  harvested  a buck,  and 
the  results  indicated  an  antlered  har- 
vest of  164,615  bucks.  This  is  further 
evidence  that  our  method  is  accurate. 

The  average  number  of  years  re- 
spondents have  hunted  deer  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  22.  Forty  percent  of  our 
sportsmen  hunt  deer  on  public  land, 
and  32  percent  of  the  harvest  comes 
from  public  land. 

Antlerless  license  allocations  and 
regulations  are  the  most  controversial 
aspect  of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  manage- 
ment. Therefore,  we  presented  a series 
of  statements  or  possible  regulation 
changes,  and  asked  sportsmen  whether 
they  agreed,  disagreed  or  were  unde- 
cided. 

Few  changes  to  antlerless  seasons 
were  supported  by  Pennsylvania  hunt- 


ers. Three  of  four  hunters  opposed  a special 
youth  antlerless  hunt  on  the  last  Saturday 
of  the  antlered  deer  season.  This  was  sur- 
prising given  the  comments  at  public  meet- 
ings that  more  youth-only  hunting  oppor- 
tunities need  to  be  created. 

The  majority  of  hunters  also  opposed 
opening  antlerless  season  on  the  last  Satur- 
day of  regular  antlered  season,  whether  it 
was  concurrent  with  antlered  season  or 
not.  In  contrast  to  testimony  given  at  the 
public  meetings,  the  majority  of  hunters 
( 62  percent ) do  not  want  antlerless  permits 
eliminated  in  the  county  where  they  hunt. 

However,  there  are  some  changes  to 
antlerless  regulations  that  are  supported  by 
hunters.  Forty-four  percent  support  reduced 
antlerless  allocations  in  the  county  where 
they  hunt;  however,  1 in  5 hunters  is  unde- 
cided, and  1 in  3 is  opposed  to  reducing 
antlerless  license  allocations. 

In  addition,  the  majority  of  hunters  (55 
percent)  support  regulations  that  would 
restrict  the  harvest  to  only  1 antlerless  deer 
per  day  per  hunter.  Of  hunters  who  do  not 
purchase  antlerless  licenses,  65  percent  sup- 
port this  change,  whereas  antlerless  license 
purchasers  are  evenly  divided  on  this  issue. 
The  support  for  restricting  the  antlerless 
harvest  to  one  deer  per  day  was  why  Com- 
missioners set  a daily  limit  of  one  deer 
(buck  or  doe),  at  the  April  meeting. 

Another  issue  that  arose  at  all  public 
meetings  was  deer  management  units.  We 
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Properly  licensed  hunters  should  be  allowed  to  harvest  only  one  deer  per 
day  during  the  antlerless  season,  even  if  they  have  multiple  tags. 


All  Hunters 


Agree 

54.5% 


37.6% 


Antlerless 

Hunters 

47.2% 

7 

45.6% 


Other 

Hunters 


65.1% 


asked  hunters  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
current  county-based  deer  management 
units.  Forty-one  percent  supported  them, 
37  percent  were  opposed,  and  22  percent 
were  undecided.  The  majority  of  hunters 
(66  percent)  supported  revised  deer  man- 
agement units  based  on  habitat  character- 
istics. Smaller  management  units  were  not 
as  well  received:  35  percent  supported 
smaller  management  units;  30  percent  were 
opposed;  and  35  percent  were  undecided. 
Based  upon  these  results,  revised  deer  man- 
agement units  are  being  developed  and  will 
be  presented  to  the  Commissioners. 

Related  to  the  issue  of  estimating  har- 
vests and  managing  deer  populations  is 
deer  check  stations.  At  public  meetings 
some  sportsmen  proposed  mandatory  check 
stations  to  obtain  supposedly  better  har- 
vest estimates. 

Given  that  this  survey  verified  the  accu- 
racy of  present  methods  of  calculating  the 
harvest,  and  that  as  many  as  90,000  bucks 
are  harvested  on  the  first  day  of  regular 
antlered  season,  check  stations  would  be  a 
logistical  strain  on  personnel  resources  and 
provide  less  useful  information.  Besides,  59 
percent  of  Pennsylvania  hunters  oppose 


mandatory  check  stations. 

Overall,  49  percent  of  Pennsylva- 
nia sportsmen  believe  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  doing  a good  or  excellent 
job  with  regards  to  deer  management. 
However,  we  have  our  work  cut  out  for 
us:  46  percent  believe  we  are  doing  a 
poor  or  fair  job,  and  5 percent  don’t 
know.  One  thing  is  certain,  we  need 
properly  conducted  surveys  to  obtain 
sportsmen  opinions.  They  provide  us 
with  information  to  make  changes  to 
benefit  the  greatest  number  of  sports- 
men possible. 

In  future  issues  of  Game  News  we 
will  present  the  responses  of  sports- 
men with  respect  to  muzzleloader  and 
archery  seasons  and  other  regulations. 

Sportsmen  and  deer  hunting  have 
many  challenges  facing  them  today. 
The  Game  Commission  is  committed 
to  providing  support  to  sportsmen  in 
their  endeavor  to  protect  deer  hunting 
for  future  generations,  and  surveys  of 
our  license  buyers  are  the  best  way  of 
finding  out  what  hunters  and  other 
constituents  really  think  , expect  and 
want.  □ 
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Students' 

Dream 

Classroom 

By  Annie  Alberth, 

Environmental  Education  Specialist, 

Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park 


SOME  PEOPLE  like  working  out- 
doors, some  just  don’t  want  to 
be  indoors  all  day,  and  some  are 
looking  for  challenge,  variety  and  a 
chance  to  help  our  natural  envi- 
ronment. To  help  students  with 
such  desires  and  ambitions,  the 
Environmental  Resources  Technol- 
ogy (ERT)  program  of  the  Altoona 
Area  Vocational-T  echnical  School 
provides  a year  of  intensive  class- 
room study  and  field  work  experi- 
ence to  help  prepare  them  for  out- 
door-related occupations  or  related 
higher  education. 

High  school  seniors  and  adult 
students  commute  to  Prince 
Gallitzin  State  Park  (PGSP)  for 
training  that  combines  comprehen- 
sive academic  curriculum  with  work 


experience  in  outdoor  settings.  This  pro- 
gram provides  many  opportunities  for  the 
students  to  interact  with  and  learn  from 
professionals  in  a number  of  outdoor  occu- 
pations. BUI  Mansberger,  Park  Operations 
Manager,  and  other  park  employees  pro- 
vide advice  and  insight  on  state  park  opera- 
tions. Barry  Zaffuto,  Land  Manager,  and 
other  Game  Commission  employees  dis- 
cuss wildlife  and  land  management  proce- 
dures. 

Throughout  the  year,  students  have 
additional  occasions  to  work  with  profes- 
sionals in  a number  of  private  and  non- 
profit agencies.  Field  trips  provide  on-site 
learning  and  work  experience,  which  ex- 
pose students  to  many  career  options.  They 
are  introduced  to  actual  work  environ- 
ments in  every  subject  area  covered  in  the 
program.  Some  of  the  sites  they  visit  in 
addition  to  their  work  at  PGSP  include: 
the  Game  Commission’s  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  and  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary,  along  with  lumber 
mills  and  landscape  nurseries. 

ERT  students  face  daily  challenges  try- 
ing new  ideas  and  learning  new  skills  which 
help  build  their  self-confidence  and  work 
habits.  “The  course  is  designed  to  provide 
a learning  environment  close  to  actual 
working  conditions  in  the  real  world,”  said 
Instructor  Jim  Burchfield.  “One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  program  is  that  it  develops 
an  awareness  of  ecological  principles  and 
ethics.” 

Both  knowledge  and  work  skills  are 
emphasized  through  the  va- 
riety of  training  students  re- 
ceive. Academic  coursework 
includes  ecology,  botany, 
agronomy,  dendrology  and 
wildlife  studies.  Skill  devel- 
opment and  work  experience 

MEASURING  timbervolumes, 
left,  and  monitoring  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes  are  among 
the  classroom  assignments 
offered  students  interested  in 
pursuing  outdoor  careers. 
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is  provided  in  forestry,  fish  and  wildlife 
management,  nursery  operations,  recre- 
ational parks  operations,  water  resources, 
and  outdoor  skills. 

According  to  Burchfield,  students  find 
the  material  easy  to  learn  because  they 
spend  a large  portion  of  class  time  working 
outdoors  in  natural  habitats.  Through  their 
studies  they  become  aware  of  the  ecologi- 
cal niches  surrounding  them.  “By  the  end 
of  the  course,”  he  said,  “they  can  identify 
and  understand  the  flora  and  fauna  they 
interact  with  on  a daily  basis.” 

Each  year’s  class  undergoes  its  own  set  of 
experiences.  During  the  February  check- 
ing of  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  there  has 
been  an  occasional  student  falling  through 
thin  ice  near  beaver  dams.  “This  is  when 
the  hypothermia  training  comes  in  handy,” 
says  Burchfield.  In  the  compass  and 
orienteering  exercise,  students  are  dropped 
off  in  the  woods  and  have  to  find  their  way 
to  a central  location.  If  they  don’t  pay 
attention  in  class,  students  could  be  in 
danger  of  wearing  out  their  shoes.  One 
year,  some  students  took  an  unexpected  2- 
hour  hike  before  they  were  found. 

Some  of  the  things  that  the  students 
seem  to  enjoy  the  most  are  tree  felling  and 


chain  saw  operation,  fish  projects, 
water  testing,  animal  identification 
and  dendrology.  They  all  chose  the 
training  program  because  of  strong 
interest  in  outdoor  pursuits. 

John  Albright,  a senior  at 
Altoona  High  School,  is  impressed 
by  the  well-structured  design  of  the 
program,  the  on-the-job  experi- 
ence, and  the  location  at  PGSP, 
which  he  said  is  perfect  for  this  type 
of  training.  “You  have  to  learn  how 
to  work  with  other  people,  and  you 
also  have  to  learn  how  to  work 
independently,”  he  added. 

Leanne  Johnston,  an  adult  stu- 
dent from  Altoona,  likes  the  hands- 
on  emphasis  of  the  program.  “It’s 
nothing  like  any  previous  school- 
ing I have  had,”  she  said.  Johnston 
feels  that  the  course  is  excellent 
background  for  her  plans  to  attend 
college  for  environmental  studies. 
She  said  that  there  is  no  other  pro- 
gram which  could  provide  the  kind 
of  experience  students  gain  from  a 
year  in  ERT. 

George  Bowers,  another  adult 
interested  in  the  employment  op- 
portunities available  through  ERT, 
went  to  a training  fair  and  found 
that  this  was  the  only  program  that 
attracted  his  interest.  “It  was  a more 
well-rounded  program  than  any  of 
the  others  that  I examined,”  he 
said.  While  the  program  involves  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work,  he  feels  he 
is  gaining  a lot  from  it.  Some  of  the 
more  interesting  parts  of  the  course 
for  him  were  the  ornithology,  den- 
drology and  the  chain  saw  safety 
procedures. 

ERT  is  supported  by  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies.  While  pro- 
viding classroom  education  and 
work  experience,  the  program  also 
gives  participants  the  opportunity 
to  do  something  for  their  commu- 
nity. As  part  of  their  studies,  the 
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students  participate  in  many  commu- 
nity service  projects.  Seedling  plant- 
ing, tree  removal,  management  of  a 
600-acre  wildlife  area,  providing  in- 
terpretive programs  and  displays  on 
environmental  and  historical  subjects 
to  local  schools,  collecting  seeds  for 
state  nurseries,  and  providing  services 
of  a certified  forest  fire  crew,  con- 
structing and  mapping  the  Glendale 
Lake  fish  habitat  improvement  project, 
stocking  fish,  constructing  and  moni- 
toring an  extensive  wood  duck  nesting 
program,  fall  stocking  of  pheasants, 
and  operational  maintenance  are  all 
programs  done  in  concert  with  coop- 
erating state  agencies. 

The  ERT  student  projects  have  re- 
ceived several  achievement  awards 
over  the  years.  Among  them  are  the 
Cambria  Conservation  District  For- 
estry Management  Award,  PA  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission  Conservation 
Service  Award,  and  first  place  in  the 


Future  Farmers  of  America  State  Forestry 
Competition. 

The  program  was  developed  in  1977  by 
Ken  Decker  as  Agricultural  Resources 
Technology.  Six  students  were  graduated 
that  first  year.  Since  then,  250  students 
have  completed  the  training,  averaging  14 
graduates  per  year.  After  serving  as  Mr. 
Decker’s  assistant  for  five  years,  Jim 
Burchfield  has  instructed  the  program  since 
1985.  Students  are  recruited  from  nearby 
school  districts  and  communities.  About 
half  the  graduates  enter  the  work  field 
directly  and  the  others  continue  into  higher 
education. 

Graduates  of  the  program  are  located 
across  the  country,  from  Alaska  and  W ash- 
ington,  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and 
are  working  as  surveyors  and  nursery  man- 
agers, and  in  logging  operations,  with  inte- 
rior landscaping,  and  some  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Electric  Company,  and  others  with 
the  United  States  National  Park  Ser- 
vice. □ 
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The  Depression,  continued  deer  controversies,  dwindling 
waterfowl  populations  and  changing  attitudes  about 
predators  faced  the  agency  in  the  1930s . 


Great  Migratory 
Highway 


PENNSYLVANIA  was  certainly  not 
spared  during  the  Great  Depression. 
More  than  a quarter,  and  possibly  as  much 
as  a third,  of  the  state’s  work  force  was 
unemployed  in  the  early  1930s.  Large  mills 
and  factories  barely  remained  in  produc- 
tion, many  mining  operations  were  shut 
down. 

Gifford  Pinchot  was  elected  to  a second 
term  as  governor  as  the  Great  Depression 
tightened  its  grip.  The  Game  Commission 
determined  in  193 1 that  another  antlerless 
deer  hunt  was  necessary,  and  although  the 
increased  opportunity  to  shoot  deer  for  the 
table  would  help  alleviate  food  shortages, 
hunters  protested.  Many  said  another  doe 
season  would  ruin  deer  hunting. 

On  October  2 , the  commissioners  unani- 
mously agreed  to  declare  a season  on  both 
sexes  of  deer  from  December  1 to  15.  Ant- 
lerless deer  weighing  at  least  40  pounds 
after  field-dressing  were  legal;  spike  bucks 
were  not.  Hunters  were  not  required  to 
have  an  antlerless  deer  license. 

More  than  half  a million  sportsmen 
took  to  the  fields  and  forests  during  the 
two-week,  either-sex  season.  By  the  time  it 
closed,  hunters  had  killed  95,051  deer 
(24,796  bucks).  The  take  was  almost  four 
times  larger  than  1930’s  record  total  deer 
harvest  of  26,094  (5,979  bucks). 

Unlike  most  wildlife  agencies,  the  Game 
Commission  wasn’t  strapped  for  cash  in 
the  1930s.  For  one  thing,  each  year  it  sold 
more  than  half  a million  hunting  licenses. 
But  the  agency  had  other  problems  with 


By  Joe  Kosack 


which  to  deal,  one  being  the  lawless- 
ness spawned  by  the  Depression.  Pov- 
erty-stricken residents  were  hunting 
game  out  of  season,  without  licenses, 
in  excess  of  the  bag  limits,  and  after 
dark.  Over  the  winter  of  1 930-3 1 , game 
wardens  wrote  citations  for  a record 
$96,251  in 
fines.  The 
word  soon 
spread  that 
the  Game  Commission  was  not  going 
to  tolerate  illegal  hunting  under  any 
circumstances.  The  agency  did,  how- 
ever, concede  to  the  economic  crisis 
when  it  came  time  to  assess  penalties. 

Many  unemployed  people  pursued 
bobcats,  gray  foxes,  weasels  and  gos- 
hawks for  bounties.  The  bounties  were 
rewarding.  A bobcat,  for  instance, 
brought  $ 1 5 ; a goshawk,  $ 5 ; and  a gray 
fox,  $4.  During  the  first  five  years  of 
the  Depression,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion paid  more  than  $520,000  in  boun- 
ties. 

However,  predator  bounties,  espe- 
cially those  for  raptors,  were  becoming 
increasingly  unpopular.  In  1931, 
Pinchot  joined  the  ranks  of  those  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  bird  of  prey  bounties. 
The  governor  asked  commissioners  to 
support  a bill  before  the  General  As- 
sembly calling  for  a repeal  of  the  1929 
goshawk  bounty  act. 

N ationally , the  bounty  concept  was 
being  closely  examined  as  a wildlife 
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management  tool.  Men  like  Aldo 
Leopold  — whose  1949  classic,  A Sand 
County  Almanac,  set  the  tone  for  mod- 
ern conservation  — raised  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  bounties. 
“We  submit  that  game  officials  often 
resort  to  indiscriminate  predator  con- 
trol before  food  or  cover  improvement 
has  even  been  given  a fair  trial,”  he 
told  the  American  Game  Association’s 
policy  committee  in  1932.  “As  a rule, 
the  latter  are  much  more  promising  as 
a means  of  building  a game  supply.” 

A few  years  later,  in  1 93  7 , the  com- 
missioners removed  the  bobcat  bounty 
and  reduced  the  goshawk  bounty  and 
weasel  bounty. 

Waterfowl  numbers  were  crashing 
in  Pennsylvania  and  across  the  rest  of 
the  country  despite  protection  pro- 
vided by  federal  and  state  laws.  Much 
of  the  waterfowl  decline  was  caused  by 
loss  of  habitat  due  to  drainage  and 
drought,  although  pollution,  disease 
and  overshooting  contributed. 

In  response  to  the  1931  breeding 
waterfowl  population  survey,  consid- 
ered the  worst  on  record,  President 
Herbert  Hoover  slashed  the  duck  sea- 
son from  100  to  30  days.  Later  that 
same  year,  the  American  Game  Asso- 
ciation proposed  the  creation  of  a $1 
federal  license  to  shoot  migratory  birds. 
In  addition,  it  suggested  placing  a one- 
cent  tax  on  each  box  of  shotgun  shells. 

The  “shell  tax”  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Game  Commissioner  Adolph 


GAME  PROTECTORS  began  a 
car-searching  campaign 
designed  to  catch  people  who 
killed  more  than  a legal  limit  of 
game.  Officers  found  deer  and 
other  animals  in  every 
conceivable  hiding  place. 

Muller  and  others.  “We  are  all 
agreed  on  protecting  migratory 
game  birds,”  Muller  told  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in 
March  1932.  “But  the  sports- 
men and  game  authorities  do  not  believe 
the  burden  of  protection  should  be  placed 
on  all  the  gunners,  without  regard  for  the 
fact  that  millions  of  them  would  not  ben- 
efit from  the  fruits  of  the  tax.” 

However,  hunters  and  conservation 
leaders  in  most  states,  including  Pennsyl- 
vania, favored  the  federal  license.  On  May 
9,  1932,  a “Duck  Stamp  Bill”  calling  for  a 
$1  federal  migratory  bird  hunting  license 
was  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
shell  tax  proposal  disappeared,  but  it  took 
the  license  legislation  nearly  two  years  to 
make  it  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
desk.  Along  the  way,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion urged  legislators,  wildlife  administra- 
tors and  hunters  to  support  it. 

A year  later,  1935,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion set  up  the  state’s  first  waterfowl  refuge 
at  Crawford  County’s  Pymatuning  Reser- 
voir. The  3,600-acre  refuge  quickly  be- 
came an  important  resting  area  for  migrat- 
ing waterfowl  and  a breeding  spot  for  vari- 
ous species  of  ducks  and  geese. 

Waterfowl  also  got  help  from  the  state’s 
beavers,  whose  populations  had  returned 
in  some  strength  following  the  reintroduc- 
tion efforts  of  the  late  Teens  and  early  ’20s. 
Beaver  dams  created  excellent  wetland 
habitat,  but  many  property  owners  objected 
to  the  byproducts  of  the  beavers’  labors  — 
flooded  roads  and  fields,  and  felled  timber. 
The  problem  became  so  widespread  by 
1 93 1 that  the  agency  decided  to  have  game 
protectors  survey  their  districts  for  beavers 
and  then,  after  spring  thaw,  shoot  or  trap 
the  large  furbearers. 
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The  plan  sprang  from  fears  that  a trap- 
ping season  might  wipe  out  beaver  popula- 
tions, a legitimate  concern  considering 
beavers  had  vanished  from  the  state  about 
three  decades  prior.  But  following  lengthy 
discussions,  the  game  protector  strategy 
was  cashiered  in  favor  of  the  trapping  sea- 
son the  commissioners  had  tried  to  avoid. 

The  state’s  first  beaver  trapping  season 
(none  had  existed  when  the  animals  origi- 
nally lived  in  Pennsylvania)  was  scheduled 
for  March  1,  1934-  The  announcement 
came  well  in  advance  of  the  seven-week 
season,  giving  trappers  ample  time  to  se- 
cure equipment  and  learn  the  recently 
adopted  beaver  trapping  regulations.  It  also 
gave  people  time  to  object. 

“Furriers  and  their  agents  will  move 
March  1 against  Pennsylvania’s  beaver 
population  and  it  is  predicted  that  within  a 
month  not  a beaver  will  remain  alive,” 
newspaper  columnist  Mel  James  wrote  in 
October  1933.  “Sportsmen  are  up  in  arms 
against  what  they  call  the  most  brutal  order 
ever  issued  by  a game-control  body.” 

Although  a judge  granted  an  injunction 
preventing  the  Game  Commission  from 
holding  a beaver  season  in  Forest  County, 
and  former  commissioners  John  M.  Phillips 
and  Ross  Leffler  spoke  out  against  the  plan, 
the  season  went  off  without  incident.  T rap- 
pers took  6,455  beavers,  which  sold  for  an 
average  of  $9,  in  50  counties.  Potter  County 
led  all  others  with  a harvest  of  1,092  bea- 
vers, far  ahead  of  Sullivan,  483;  Centre, 
358;  Elk,  356;  Warren,  336;  and  Cameron, 
327. 

Two  years  later,  the  Game  Commission 
held  a two-week  beaver  trapping  season, 
and  sportsmen  harvested  2,261  animals. 
From  that  point  on,  beaver  trapping  re- 
mained a regular  part  of  the  trapping  sea- 
son structure. 

Educating  hunters  about  firearms  safety 
was  just  as  important  as  all  other  aspects  of 
the  sport.  In  1931,  439  people  were  acci- 
dentally shot  in  hunting  accidents.  Sev- 
enty-two died.  The  shootings  prompted 
Governor  Pinchot  to  suggest  perhaps  it  was 


time  to  ban  high-power  rifles. 

“I  have  long  believed  and  often  said 
that  the  unnecessary  powerful  rifles 
ought  to  be  outlawed  for  hunting,” 
Pinchot  said.  “Many  lives  would  be 
saved  every  year  if  they  were.” 

The  commission  intensified  efforts 
to  teach  proper  gun  handling  and  how 
to  hunt  safely.  It  also  became  one  of 
the  first  organizations  in  America  to 
advocate  wearing  “plenty  of  red”  as  a 
safety  color.  In  1935,  recently  elected 
Governor  George  H.  Earle  signed  a 
law  authorizing  the  Game  Commis- 
sion to  revoke  the  hunting  licenses  of 
people  who  carelessly  handled  fire- 
arms while  hunting. 

But  not  even  the  threat  of  license 
loss  compelled  hunters  to  act  more 
safely.  That  year,  55  hunters  were 
killed  — and  252  injured  — in  acci- 
dental shootings.  Hunting  accidents 
showed  no  sign  of  diminishing  as  the 
decade  came  to  a close. 

Because  the  Game  Commission  was 
well-funded  even  through  the  Depres- 
sion years,  it  was  able  to  push  forward 
with  an  aggressive  land  acquisition 
program.  In  a two-year  period  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade,  the  agency 
purchased  146,590  acres,  more  land 
than  it  had  bought  in  the  previous 
eight  years.  By  the  end  of  the  decade, 
the  Game  Commission’s  landholdings 
totaled  661,809  acres. 

“The  lands  program  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  as  devel- 
oped during  the  past  two  decades,  was 
a unique  pioneering  venture,”  Seth 
Gordon  wrote  in  1940.  “While  there 
may  have  been  misgivings  in  certain 
quarters  about  the  plan  when  it  was 
inaugurated,  today  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  its  value.  In  no  other 
state  has  such  a comprehensive  system 
of  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds 
been  established  and  developed  with 
the  funds  contributed  by  the  sports- 
men, those  outdoor  citizens  of  the  com- 
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Order  Today 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission: 100  Years  of  Conservation 
is  now  available.  Order  from  the  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
ElmertonAve. , Harrisburg,  PA  17110 - 
9797.  Price  is  $12.95,  plus  6%  sales 
tax,  delivered. 


monwealth  who  will  always  be  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  novel  under- 
taking.” 

The  increase  in  acreage  brought 
with  it  rising  demand  for  human  re- 
sources to  perform  management  work. 
Help  came  from  Depression-era  fed- 
eral programs  designed  to  create  jobs: 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
(CCC)  and  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion (CWA),  and  then  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  N ational 
Youth  Administration.  These  pro- 
grams provided  the  commission  with 
manpower  to  clear  and  build  roads, 
prune  trees,  make  signs,  construct 
buildings  and  dams,  and  other  such 
work. 

In  1936,  the  Game  Commission 
changed  its  land  management  policy. 
The  commissioners  opted  to  slow  down 
on  land  purchases,  especially  in  heavily 
forested  areas,  and  allocate  more 
money  to  enhance  habitat  on  game 
lands.  In  addition,  the  agency  decided 
to  improve  small  game  hunting  and 
buy  more  game  lands  in  agricultural 
areas  near  large  towns  and  cities. 

An  experimental  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Refuge  program,  devel- 
oped to  improve  small  game  popula- 
tions in  farming  areas  and  increase 
public  access  for  hunting  on  agricul- 
tural lands,  was  implemented  in  1936. 
A cluster  of  10  Chester  County  farms 
comprising  1,507  acres  was  chosen  as 
the  first  site.  Participating  farmers  re- 
ceived incentives  such  as  game  bird 


stockings,  payment  for  leaving  crops  stand 
through  winter,  land  enhancements  ben- 
eficial to  small  game,  and  protection  against 
careless  or  unethical  hunters.  For  those 
considerations,  farmers  left  their  lands  open 
to  public  hunting. 

The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Refuge 
program,  originally  targeted  for  eight  coun- 
ties in  southeastern  and  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, quickly  became  popular  with  both 
sportsmen  and  farmers.  It  soon  spread  to  2 1 
counties.  By  1939,  the  program  had  ex- 
panded to  27  counties  and  had  enrolled 
more  than  1 00,000  acres  of  farmland;  more 
than  1 ,600  farms  were  participating  as  the 
decade  closed. 

The  focus  on  land  management,  to- 
gether with  increased  wildlife  research  ef- 
forts, highlighted  the  diversification  tak- 
ing place  within  wildlife  agencies  such  as 
the  Game  Commission. 

“In  the  early  days,”  wrote  Seth  Gordon 
in  1940,  “the  main  function  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  protect  game.  This  involved 
law  enforcement,  the  establishment  of  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits,  proposed  game  legisla- 
tion, the  development  of  game  refuges,  etc. 
In  recent  years,  restoration  has  become  as 
important  as  protection.  Improved  high- 
ways have  opened  up  game  lands  hitherto 
almost  inaccessible;  new  species  of  game 
have  been  introduced;  the  size  and  type  of 
game  refuges  have  changed;  food  and  cover 
development  has  become  a major  problem. 
In  addition,  the  land  holdings  of  the  Com- 
mission have  grown  enormously,  making 
the  problem  of  land  management  and  main- 
tenance a major  one.” 

The  1930s  were  a decade  of  expansion, 
enhancement  and  enrichment  for  the  Game 
Commission.  While  some  states  were  try- 
ing to  establish  workable  programs,  Penn- 
sylvania was  defining  the  direction  of  wild- 
life conservation.  In  the  fields  of  law  en- 
forcement, land  management,  wildlife  re- 
search and  hunter  education,  Pennsylva- 
nia led  the  way.  And  the  state’s  game 
populations  were  healthy  as  the  nation 
plunged  into  the  Second  World  War.  □ 
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The  Teachers  Played 

Hookey 


Harry  Guyer  Jr. 


TO  THE  SNOWFALL,  school 
be  canceled  tomorrow.” 

What  school-age  boy  or  girl  hasn’t 
thrilled  to  that  news?  An  extra  day  off,  and 
a winter  wonderland  to  explore.  Never 
mind  that  the  cancellation  often  means  an 
extra  spring  day  cooped  up  in  the  class- 
room “No  school  — yippee!” 

A few  years  ago  the  same  news  excited  a 
pair  of  teachers,  too,  coming  as  it  did  in  the 
middle  of  the  final  week  of  flintlock  season. 
Here’s  the  way  it  happened,  as  I entitled  it 
in  my  journal,  “The  Day  the  Teachers 
Played  Hookey.” 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  1990- 
91  muzzle  loading  season  was  over  for  me 
and  my  fellow  teacher  and  hunting  part- 
ner, Rod.  One  Saturday  remained,  but 
coaching  duties  at  a double-dual  wrestling 


meet  precluded  any  hunting  for  us  that 
day. 

We  really  had  little  to  feel  sorry 
about,  though.  The  season  had  been 
pretty  good.  All  of  our  gang  had  gotten 
shooting,  and  several  members  had 
scored.  I had  hung  my  bonus  tag  on  a 
fat  doe  the  first  day,  but  still  had  my 
regular  tag  to  fill,  as  did  Rod. 

When  the  phone  rang  at  6:30  on 
that  snowy  Thursday,  I sleepily 
stumbled  into  the  living  room  to  an- 
swer it.  I was  soon  wide  awake,  how- 
ever, as  the  voice  on  the  other  end 
announced  our  “vacation.”  Taking  a 
quick  peek  outdoors,  I was  delighted 
by  the  beautiful  sight  of  nearly  a foot  of 
fresh  snow.  My  next  move  was  to  call 
Rod. 
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“I’ll  round  up  as  many  other  guys  as 
I can,”  I told  him,  after  he  assured  me 
he  could  make  the  12  miles  from  his 
house  to  mine  in  his  4X4. 1 then  set  up 
a rendezvous  with  Kevin,  my  neigh- 
bor, who  was  a 
senior  at  that 
time,  and  Eric, 
one  of  our  wres- 
tlers who  lived 
just  up  the  road. 

Several  other 
calls  garnered 
no  more  hunt- 
ers, and  my  son 
Dan,  who  had 
already  filled  his 
tag  in  antlerless  season,  was  fighting 
the  flu,  so  he  wouldn’t  be  going  either. 

By  the  time  our  gang  of  four  as- 
sembled, it  was  fully  light,  and  the 
snow  was  still  falling  heavily.  Rod  took 
my  Cherokee  and  placed  the  watchers 
for  our  first  drive,  which  I would  make 
through  the  woods  across  from  my 
house. 

It  didn’t  take  me  many  steps  to 
realize  that  wading  through  12  inches 
of  snow  would  he  no  easy  task.  I hadn’t 
struggled  far,  however,  when  I saw 
brown  shapes  bounding  ahead  of  me. 
A quick  check  of  their  tracks  indi- 
cated they  were  heading  right  toward 
our  standers.  The  deer  weren’t  moving 
fast.  1 was  close  enough  that  shooting 
wouldn’t  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; however,  I was  nearing  the  end  of 
my  drive  and  expected  any  second  to 
hear  one  of  the  watchers  fire. 

Nothing.  I stayed  on  the  tracks 
until  I came  up  to  an  orange-clad  form. 
“They  went  right  by  me,  but  my  gun 
wouldn’t  go  off,”  Eric  fumed.  “Man, 
they  were  having  trouble  making  it 
through  the  snow.” 

Soaked  with  sweat  and  out  of  breath, 
I panted,  “They  can’t  be  any  more 
tired  than  I am." 

A blast  on  my  crow  call,  our  usual 


method  of  signaling  one  another,  brought 
in  the  other  watchers.  This  time  Rod  elected 
to  take  the  next  drive,  which  would  start 
right  there  and  proceed  southward.  The 
boys  and  I knocked  the  powder  from  our 
pans,  covered  our 
flints  with  leather 
“boots”  fashioned  by 
me  for  just  that  pur- 
pose, then  drove  to 
our  next  watch,  on 
the  ridge  above  a 
chopping  through 
which  Rod  would 
push  the  deer  I had 
sent  there  with  my 
drive. 

Leaving  the  vehicle  parked  along  a 
snowy  logging  road,  we  entered  the  woods 
and  positioned  ourselves  approximately  50 
yards  apart.  I took  the  high  spot,  placing 
one  of  the  boys  on  the  next  hump  and  the 
other  at  the  edge  of  a field.  For  the  next  half 
hour  we  waited  expectantly  for  Rod  to  send 
us  some  whitetails,  and  during  that  time 
the  snow  stopped,  improving  visibility  im- 
mensely. 

No  luck,  though.  Rather  than  taking 
cover  in  the  choppings,  the  canny  critters 
had  kept  going  right  over  the  top,  as  fresh 
tracks  in  the  next  hollow  disclosed.  Rod’s 
drive  was  an  exercise  in  futility,  so  we  again 
loaded  up  for  a two-mile  ride  to  another 
spot. 

Our  next  drive  was  one  that  seldom  fails 
to  produce  a shot.  1 dropped  our  party  off 
along  the  hard  road  beside  a deep  hollow 
between  two  ridges.  The  three  would  posi- 
tion themselves  up  the  hollow,  with  Rod  at 
the  top.  Meanwhile,  I motored  up  the  road 
to  the  next  hollow,  from  which  I would 
walk  out  the  ridge. 

Working  my  way  up  the  side  of  the 
ridge,  I alarmed  a pair  of  grouse  which  had 
buried  themselves  under  the  snowy  blan- 
ket. I was  so  close  to  them  when  they 
erupted  that  they  threw  snow  all  over  me. 
Out  of  habit  I swung  on  them,  wishing  for 
a moment  my  smoke  pole  was  a scattergun. 
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Abouthalfway  through  my  drive,  I heard 
what  I had  been  listening  for  — a shot.  I 
hoped  one  of  my  party  had  meat.  As  I 
dropped  into  the  hollow,  however,  1 found 
that  Kevin,  one  of  the  young  fellows,  had 
apparently  missed  one  of  several  deer  I had 
pushed  out.  Just  to  be  certain,  I had  him 
stand  where  he  was  when  he  had  shot  and 
point  out  where  his  target  had  been.  No 
hair  or  blood  could  be  found,  so  we  were 
certain  the  miss  had  been  a clean. 

The  drive  was  not  over  yet.  As  is  our 
custom  on  this  particular  setup,  I walked 
on  to  where  I could  signal  Rod,  who  was  the 
top  watcher.  I took  up  a position  across  the 
big  hollow  from  him.  He  then  would  circle 
the  next  ridge,  bringing  back  any  deer 
which  had  gotten  by  the  drivers  as  well  as 
scaring  up  any  that  might  have  been  bed- 
ded  there. 

Sure  enough,  after  about  15  minutes,  I 
saw  movement  across  the  hollow.  A large 
doe  and  her  two  offspring  dropped  off  the 
side  of  the  ridge  and  began  working  their 
way  toward  me.  I thumbed  my  hammer 
back  with  a soft  click  and  slowly  edged 
myself  into  a shooting  position.  I picked 
out  an  opening  ahead  of  the  deer’s  path  and 
pulled  the  set  trigger.  As  the  largest  animal 
stepped  out  from  behind  a tree,  I squeezed 
off  my  shot. 

Fsst'bang!  I instantly  ducked  below  the 
billowing  cloud  of  white  smoke  to  observe 
the  effect  of  my  shot.  The  doe  ran  off 
around  the  side  of  the  ridge,  but  her 
hunched-up,  stumbling  gait  told  me  I hadn’t 
missed.  Another  shot  rang  out  from  across 
the  hollow  and  below  me. 

Quickly  reloading,  I worked  my  way 
across  and  down  to  the  spot  where  the  deer 
had  been  when  I fired.  A streak  of  brown 
hair  across  the  snow  told  me  I had  shot  her 
through  the  body.  Following  her  tracks  for 
a few  yards,  I spotted  the  first  tell-tale  trace 
of  red,  then  larger  spots  on  both  sides  of  her 
trail.  Several  more  steps,  and  I saw  her  lying 
dead  in  the  snow. 

As  I completed  my  tagging  and  gutting 
chores,  the  other  three  members  of  my 


party  approached.  It  turned  out  that 
Eric  had  taken  a crack  at  one  of  the 
yearlings  which  accompanied  my  deer, 
but  missed. 

Rod  reported  that  he  had  seen  a 
number  of  tracks  headed  up  the  ridge 
to  the  flat.  We  decided  that  he  would 
take  the  boys  out  around  the  trail  and 
position  them  along  the  logging  road 
which  runs  north  and  south  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  I would  leave  my 
doe  and  make  a drive  straight  up  to 
that  road.  I gave  my  flintlock  to  one  of 
the  boys  so  he  would  have  an  extra 
shot. 

Giving  my  watchers  plenty  of  time 
to  get  into  position,  I began  my  third 
drive  of  the  day.  I cut  some  fresh  tracks 
heading  to  where  my  friends  were 
placed  and  decided  to  stay  right  on 
them.  I found  myself  in  hollow  dense 
with  laurel.  Suddenly  a deer  leaped 
from  cover  in  front  of  me  and  bounded 
off.  “That  deer  had  horns,”  I said  aloud. 
A few  more  steps,  and  another  buck 
jumped  from  the  laurel  and  followed 
the  first. 

Well,  at  least  two  bucks  made  it 
through  rifle  season,  I thought.  I took 
a couple  more  steps  when,  incredibly, 
a third  buck  burst  from  its  bed  and 
took  the  same  path  as  its  buddies.  I was 
struck  by  the  irony  of  the  situation  — 
three  bucks  and  me  with  no  gun  or  tag. 

Unfortunately,  all  three  veered  off 
the  path  that  would  have  taken  them 
within  range  of  my  watchers,  and  al- 
though I tried  to  head  them  off  and 
send  them  back,  they  kept  on  going 
straight  for  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

As  it  turned  out,  our  bonus  day, 
made  even  sweeter  by  the  feeling  of 
playing  hookey,  ended  with  our  pick- 
ing up  my  doe. 

Each  year  when  flintlock  season 
opens,  I look  forward  to  enjoying  some 
memorable  hunts,  but  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  to  compare  with  “The  Day 
the  Teachers  Played  Hookey.”  □ 
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1994  SPORT  Essay 
Contest 

“What  I Can  Do,  As  A Sportsman,  To  Protect  My  Right 
To  Own  And  Use  Firearms  For  Lawful  Purposes” 


CONTEST  WINNERS  Gary  Stiegel,  first  place  junior  division;  Jared  Orzolek,  third  place 
junior  division;  Amber  Harned,  second  place  junior  division;  Brian  Wentz,  first  place  senior 
division;  and  Tim  Helf,  third  place  senior  division  were  honored  at  the  April  Commission 
meeting.  Executive  Director  Don  Madl  and  Commission  President  Ed  Vogue  flank  the 
winners.  Eric  Long,  second  place  senior  division  was  unable  to  attend. 

Brian  j.  Wentz,  1st  Place 

Senior  Division 


THE  OWNERSHIP  of  firearms  is  not  a privilege,  but  rather  a right  that  is  provided 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Amendment  2 of  the  Constitution  states 
that  “.  . . the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  infringed.”  This 
right  is  a key  to  preserving  American  freedom.  As  a sportsperson,  there  are  several  ways 
I can  protect  this  right. 

One  thing  that  I can  do  to  protect  the  right  to  own  and  use  firearms  is  to  convince 
the  public  that  firearms  can  he  used  for  good.  The  public  must  understand  that  the 
answer  to  America’s  rising  crime  problem  is  not  denying  American  citizens  the  right  to 
own  and  use  firearms  but  in  swifter  punishment  for  those  who  abuse  this  right.  Being  a 
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safe  and  responsible  hunter  will  present  a positive  image  of  me  as  a sportsperson  and  will 
encourage  people  to  listen  to  my  argument  in  favor  of  firearm  possession.  Another  way 
to  protect  this  right  is  by  voting  for  leaders  and  representatives  who  also  value  the  right 
to  possess  firearms  for  lawful  purposes.  I can  also  write  or  call  these  representatives  to  let 
them  know  how  I would  like  to  see  them  stand  on  issues  relating  to  the  ownership  and 
use  of  firearms.  In  addition,  I should  support  organizations  that  are  fighting  to  maintain 
this  freedom. 

To  protect  the  right  to  own  and  use  firearms,  each  sportsperson  should  seek  opportu- 
nities to  present  a positive  image,  to  speak  out  politically,  and  to  support  organizations 
determined  to  protect  “...the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  . . If  we  lose 

this  invaluable  right,  Americans  will  lose  a historic  legacy  and  a major  freedom  — what 
would  be  next?  □ 

Gary  j.  Stiegel,  1st  Place 

junior  Division 

WHEN  I SEE  a firearm  of  some  type,  I often  wonder  how  much  longer  until  the 
right  given  to  me  by  the  Second  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  removed.  I 
then  wonder  why  a controversy  over  gun  ownership  even  exists.  I have  concluded  that 
responsible  sportsmen  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  this  threat,  but  are  still  labeled  as 
the  “bad  guys.”  Criminal  use  of  firearms  and  carelessness  are  the  real  blame  for  this 
argument.  Nevertheless,  as  sportsmen  and  victims,  we  must  work  together  to  prove  our 
innocence. 

As  an  individual,  I must  constantly  stand  up  for  gun  ownership  when  I see  it  being 
attacked.  1 must  inform  the  anti-gun  public  that  guns  are  not  only  used  as  weapons,  but 
for  competition  and  recreation  as  well.  Getting  across  my  view  as  a gun  owner  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  gun  ownership.  I try  to  reach  people  in  many  ways.  For  example,  when  I 
have  to  write  reports  or  do  projects  on  topics  of  my  choice,  I always  choose  hunting  or 
firearms.  By  doing  so,  my  message  gets  across  to  teachers  and  classmates  alike.  Lawmak- 
ers must  also  be  made  aware  of  my  concerns.  By  contracting  these  individuals,  there  is  a 
chance  that  their  opinions  can  be  changed,  adding  a powerful  force  in  the  fight  to 
protect  gun  ownership.  Because  there  is  strength  in  numbers,  I have  become  a junior 
member  of  the  NRA,  and  I encourage  others  to  do  so.  Most  importantly,  I must  not  give 
people  a reason  to  remove  my  right  to  own  a gun.  To  do  this,  I must  act  in  a responsible 
and  safe  manner  while  using 
them. 

Together,  sportsmen  can 
preserve  gun  ownership  for 
years  to  come.  □ 

H & R 1871,  Inc.,  Savage  Arms, 

Inc.,  and  TASCO  prizes  were 
graciously  obtained  through 
Judd  and  Associates.  Rod  Nail, 
second  left,  from  TASCO  and 
Paul  Leonard  from  Judd  and 
Associates,  were  recognized 
for  their  support. 
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Old  Pill  Again 

Tioga  — When  neighboring  officer  Bill 
Bower  wore  a 1930s  game  protector  uni- 
form to  a sportsmen  club  meeting  in  my 
district,  many  people  were  wondering  how 
he  ever  obtained  this  old  uniform,  until 
someone  mentioned  that  it  was  probably 
issued  to  him  when  he  began  his  career  with 
the  Game  Commission. 

— WCO  Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield. 


Perry  — Last  March  I dragged  my  grill 
out  of  the  shed.  I lifted  the  lid  and  found 
the  most  beautifully  constructed  mouse 
nest  I have  ever  seen.  I really  hated  to  move 
it,  but  with  thoughts  of  thick  juicy  steaks 
running  through  my  mind,  the  nest  had  to 
go.  So  we  moved  the  nest,  and  the  two  mice 
that  were  in  it,  to  a bird  house.  But  then, 
when  we  lit  the  grill,  out  of  the  coals  came 
the  most  awful  smell  imaginable  — burn- 
ing mouse  urine.  After  two  hours,  the  smell 
had  spread  through  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. I’m  sure  the  neighbors  were  wonder- 
ing what  in  the  world  the  Everett’s  were 
making  on  the  grill. 

— WCO  Leroy  Everett,  Newport. 


Busy  Years 

Lancaster  — Pennsylvania  hunters 
and  trappers  have  a lot  to  be  thankful  for. 
Thanks  to  our  license  fees  and  firearm  pur- 
chases, we  have  one  of  the  largest  areas  of 
public  owned  land  across  the  nation,  and 
many  animals  from  the  osprey,  bald  eagle, 
peregrine  falcon,  to  the  otter  and  fisher  can 
be  seen  in  areas  where  they  once  roamed. 
Deer,  bear  and  turkey  populations  are  abun- 
dant and  fairly  stable.  The  wildlife  and 
Pennsylvania  citizens  have  come  a long 
way  in  the  last  100  years. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood. 


Lesson  Learned 

Adams  — At  a recent  shotgun  training 
session  we  received  a real  live  demonstra- 
tion of  how  accidents  can  happen.  While 
loading  his  shotgun,  one  shooter  unknow- 
ingly took  a 16-gauge  round  from  a box  of 
shells.  Then,  during  a rapid-fire  exercise, 
he  chambered  the  16-gauge  shell  and  then 
a 12-gauge  behind  it.  Fortunately,  the  sec- 
ond shell  didn’t  fit  properly  and  the  gun 
jammed.  I hate  to  think  of  the  conse- 
quences if  that  second  shell  had  fired  di- 
rectly into  a plugged  barrel.  Never  mix 
ammunition,  and  always  check  it  before 
using  it. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 

Memorable  Trophy 

Luzerne  — While  working  at  the  Big 
Game  Measuring  Session  in  Dallas,  I 
helped  measure  a buck  taken  by  a gentle- 
man in  1923.  The  man  was  just  as  proud 
to  lay  claim  to  the  deer  in  1995,  as  I am 
sure  he  was  way  back  in  the  early  1920s 
(the  buck  scored  190  points,  Boone  and 
Crockett). 

— WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Drums. 
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Ouch 

Bradford  — The  other  day  I met  a man 
in  his  early  40s.  When  he  found  out  what 
my  name  is  he  said,  “That’s  funny,  when  I 
was  a young  kid  just  starting  to  hunt,  there 
was  a game  protector  by  the  name  of  Bill 
Bower  living  in  Troy.” 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 

Overwhelming  Evidence 

The  agency’s  request  for  an  increase  in 
licenses  fees  has  prompted  a lot  of  ques- 
tions about  how  we  spend  our  money.  Well, 
consider  this  an  invitation  for  all  those  who 
would  like  to  know.  Visit  a game  lands  and 
look  around.  You  may  want  to  bring  a lunch 
and  make  a day  out  of  your  visit.  There  is 
no  admission  charge,  no  astro  turf,  no  as- 
signed seating,  and  you’re  free  to  spend  the 
entire  day.  Take  your  camera,  your  fishing 
pole,  a pair  of  field  glasses,  and  go  by  your- 
self or  take  the  entire  family. 

— LMO  W.  Pat  Anderson,  Titusville 

Defeating  the  Purpose 

Bedford  — This  winter,  while  hiking  on 
SGL  73,1  noticed  some  fluorescent  orange 
flagging  hanging  from  the  trees.  When  I 
got  to  the  flagging,  I saw  that  it  marked  a 
trail  up  the  mountain.  Following  it,  I ap- 
proached a small  plateau  and  caught  the 
faint  odor  of  a skunk.  I assumed  one  had 
found  the  remains  of  a deer  and  had  been 
feeding  on  it.  What  I found,  though,  was  a 
deer  stand  at  the  base  of  a tree,  and  lying 
in  a fork  was  an  open  bottle  of  skunk  scent. 
Even  after  a couple  of  months  the  odor  was 
still  quite  strong.  If  a hunter  could  stand 
the  smell  himself,  this  tactic  would  prob- 
ably work  to  mask  his  odor.  In  this  case 
however,  in  addition  to  the  bottle  of  scent, 
there  were  15  cigarette  butts  around  the 
bottom  of  the  tree.  Now  I’m  sure  that  deer 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  odor  of  a skunk, 
but  in  almost  20  years  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission, I have  yet  to  see  a skunk  that 
smokes. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise. 


Cumberland  — Ron  Nester  of  Carlisle 
has  a lucky  date.  He’s  taken  three  archery 
bucks,  a 9-point  in  1992,  an  8-point  in 
1993  and  a 6-  point  in  1994  — all  on  Oc- 
tober 28th. 

— WCO  Timothy  Grenoble,  Carlisle. 

Helpful 

Northumberland  — This  summer,  stop 
in  to  see  the  landowner  where  you  plan  to 
hunt  and  ask  if  you  can  be  of  any  help.  At 
the  same  time,  take  along  a plastic/paper 
bag  and  pick  up  some  trash  along  the  road. 
Help  someone  else,  help  yourself. 

— WCO  James  M.  Kazaravage,  Sunbury. 

Multi-Talented 

Clarion  — As  WCOs,  we  must  wear 
many  different  hats.  A typical  day  for  a 
WCO  may  sound  like  this:  Call  on  duty, 
8:00  a.m.,  answer  several  phone  calls;  9 
a.m.,  pick  up  one  to  four  RKDs;  11  a.m., 
report  to  local  high  school  for  a program. 
Noon,  meet  with  local  coordinator  for 
Youth  Field  Day;  2 p.m.,  meet  with  offi- 
cials to  discuss  possible  additions  to  a game 
lands.  At  4 p.m.,  pick  up  two  more 
roadkills;  5 o’clock,  help  teach  HTE  class 
at  local  sportsmen  club;  9 p.m.,  pick  up 
deputy  and  go  on  night  patrol.  Finally, 
about  3 a.m.,  return  to  headquarters  and 
try  to  get  in  bed  without  waking  the  BOSS! 

— WCO  David  Beinhaur,  Clarion 
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Working  Well 

Allegheny  — The  highly  publicized 
deer  hunt  in  Fox  Chapel  was  once  again 
successful.  A large  portion  of  the  deer  herd 
was  harvested,  and  with  a Safety  Zone  in- 
fraction being  the  only  violation.  While 
hunting  has  a long-standing  tradition  in  the 
rural  community,  the  sport  seems  to  be  de- 
veloping one  in  the  urban  community  as 
well.  Landowners  are  referring  to  the 
sportsmen  as  “my  hunters,”  and  I know 
many  fruit  baskets  and  cards  were  ex- 
changed during  the  holidays.  Is  there  a 
Rockwell-type  print  in  this  picture? 

— WCO  SCOTT  TOMLINSON,  Pittsburgh. 


A while  back  I discarded  some  stale 
popcorn  near  my  birdfeeder,  and  I noticed 
that  instead  of  eating  it,  some  sparrows 
were  flying  off  with  it.  I went  on  to  find 
that  they  were  lining  their  nestbox  with  it. 
Maybe  they  can  use  it  for  a snack  when 
they  are  sitting  on  the  eggs. 

— LMO  Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan. 

Moving  In 

Fayette  — After  16  years,  I finally  saw 
my  first  bald  eagle  here.  It  was  a magnifi- 
cent, fully-grown  adult,  sitting  on  a snag 
at  the  Mill  Run  Reservoir  near 
Normalville.  With  their  numbers  increas- 
ing, maybe  they’re  checking  out  new  terri- 
tories in  this  part  of  the  state.  1 sure  hope 
so. 

— WCO  CHARLES  H.  MAY,  Mill  Run. 


And  at  Bargain  Rates 

Somerset  — Although  the  debate  on 
the  agency’s  proposed  license  increase  is 
just  getting  started,  I’ve  noticed  that  most 
arguments  are  based  on  localized  and  self- 
serving  information.  Before  criticizing  or 
complaining  about  an  increase,  stop  and 
reflect:  this  independent,  self-financed 
agency  is  charged  with  managing  all  wild 
mammals  and  birds  in  a state  that  includes 
seven  distinct  geographical  areas,  three 
major  river  systems,  and  elevations  rang- 
ing from  sea  level  to  3,213  feet. 
Responsihlities  run  the  gamut  from  prob- 
lems in  major  metropolitan  areas  to  the 
only  free-ranging  elk  herd  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a game  lands  system  as  large  as  the 
entire  state  of  Delaware,  and  satisfying  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  more  than  a 
million  hunters  and  trappers. 

— WCO  JOHN  G.  SMITH,  Salisbury. 


Yea,  But 

Wayne  — On  my  way  home  from  an  en- 
vironmental education  meeting,  I watched 
a lady  from  another  state  dump  trash  along 
the  roadway.  After  pulling  her  over  I asked 
if  she  was  having  a problem.  She  said,  “No, 
I’m  just  cleaning  out  my  car.”  She  went 
on  to  say  that  she  was  bringing  the  kids  up 
to  the  country  for  the  weekend,  and  that  it 
was  so  beautiful  up  here  that  she  was  con- 
sidering moving  into  the  area.  As  I com- 
pleted the  paperwork  and  handed  back  her 
drivers  license,  I couldn’t  help  but  think 
of  the  importance  of  conservation  educa- 
tion. Have  we  become  so  busy  or  condi- 
tioned that  we  don’t  realize  that  a few  items 
of  trash,  a couple  of  tires,  or  that  old  water 
heater  or  refrigerator  that  is  taken  out  and 
dumped  along  a rural  roadway  or  game 
lands  is  destroying  the  environment  that 
we  depend  on  for  our  own  existence? 
Someday  soon,  we  may  not  be  able  to  get 
into  our  car  and  drive  up  to  the  country,  or 
move  to  a more  beautiful  place. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill. 
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Heads  Up 

Blair  — Deputy  WCO  Tom  McMann 
was  in  Texas  last  spring  on  an  Air  Force 
assignment,  and  part  of  his  training  in- 
cluded rifle  marksmanship.  The  range  is  on 
the  military  base  and  has  a suitable  back- 
stop, but  because  of  frequent  air  traffic  and 
the  flat  terrain,  it’s  necessary  to  post  an  air- 
man to  watch  for  low-flying  aircraft.  If  one 
comes  close  to  the  “no-shoot”  zone,  the 
airman’s  job  is  to  command  an  immediate 
cease  fire.  Tom  reports  that  one  day  the 
airman  range  officer  sounded  off,  loud  and 
clear,  “Cease  Fire!”  The  shooter’s  on  the 
range  did  so  and  scanned  the  sky  for  the 
aircraft.  A minute  later  a lone  turkey  vul- 
ture coasted  over  the  range.  Once  it  was 
clear,  the  airman  grinned  and  announced 
“Resume  fire.” 

— WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona. 

Broad  Perspective 

Franklin  — It’s  interesting  to  see  pub- 
lic reactions  to  the  proposed  hunting  li- 
cense increase.  Lots  of  folks  are  squawking 
and  a few  agree  that  it’s  certainly  neces- 
sary after  10  years  at  the  same  fee.  Think- 
ing back  over  my  career  with  the  Commis- 
sion I have  to  say  it’s  always  been  a non- 
resident who  made  the  comment,  “You 
mean  I get  to  hunt  all  that  for  just  one  li- 
cense fee.  Wow!”  Hmmmm.  Maybe  we 
have  been  a little  spoiled  when  it  comes  to 
hunting  in  our  great  state. 

— WCO  Frank  Clark,  Fayetteville. 


Hey,  Baldy 

Erie  — Wildlife  artist  Jack  Paluh,  was 
exploring  a marsh  with  his  5-year-old 
daughter,  Megan,  when  the  shadow  of  a 
large  bird  passed  in  front  of  them.  He 
looked  skyward  and  said  to  Megan,  “Look, 
a bald  eagle.”  To  that,  Megan  exclaimed, 
“Is  he  really  that  old?” 

— WCO  Jack  Farster,  Albion 

Well-Versed  Chorister 

Cumberland  — Walking  across  my 
yard,  I heard  the  unmistakable  call  of  an 
American  kestrel.  Looking  for  the  source, 
I was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not  a 
kestrel  at  all,  but  a mockingbird.  If  you 
want  to  test  your  ability  to  identify 
birdsongs,  listen  to  this  skilled  mimic  run 
through  his  repertoire  and  try  to  identify 
the  birds  it’s  imitating.  And  if  you’re  lucky 
enough  to  have  a mockingbird  singing  out- 
side your  window  at  night,  don’t  complain 
about  it  keeping  you  awake,  enjoy  the  show. 

— WCO  Jim  Binder,  Shippensburg. 


Susquehanna  — A gentleman  I know 
spent  a weekend  with  some  friends  at  his 
camp  in  Potter  County.  They  concocted  a 
batch  of  chili  and  then  threw  the  leftovers 
outside.  That  evening,  a bear  stopped  by 
and  grabbed  a taste  of  the  discarded  food. 
After  eating,  the  bruin  sat  on  his  haunches 
and  swatted  at  his  tongue  with  both  paws. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 
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Don’t  Be  So  Sure 

Pike  — Deputy  wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficers express  their  loyalty  and  dedication 
in  many  different  ways.  Deputy  Rich 
Heimbrook  may  have  taken  this  a step  too 
far  when  he  had  his  call  sign,  532-F,  en- 
graved on  his  wedding  ring.  Oh  well,  at 
least  1 know  where  his  priorities  will  lie 
when  hunting  season  arrives. 

— W CO  Robert  Johnson,  New  Milford. 

Don’t  Litter 

Washington  — With  hikers,  bikers, 
birders,  photographers  and  other  outdoor 
enthusiasts  enjoying  our  game  lands  this 
time  of  year,  give  the  next  person  passing 
through  the  same  chance  to  enjoy  the  area. 
Remember,  take  out  what  you  took  in. 

— W CO  Theodore  Hutchinson,  Washington. 


Carbon  — When  Deputy  Rich  Walton 
and  I inspected  an  area  for  beaver  damage, 
we  found  that  along  with  the  beavers,  there 
were  many  other  species  of  wildlife,  from 
ducks  to  bear,  inhabiting  the  waterway.  The 
site  had  been  ravaged  years  ago  by  mining, 
giving  the  water  a distinct  orange  color,  and 
litter  and  other  debris  also  line  the  site. 
Wildlife,  however,  has  adapted  to  these 
low-standard  living  conditions  after  being 
pressured  from  more  suitable  habitats  by 
what  we  all  know  as  progress. 

— W CO  Joseph  G.  Wenzel,  III,  Lane 
Harmony. 


HTE  Instrructors,  Take  Note 

Juniata  — The  Juniata  Co.  Hunter/ 
Trapper  Education  instructors,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Juniata  Co.  Federation  of 
Sportsmens  Clubs,  will  be  conducting  its 
annual  Advanced  HTE  Camp  from  July  20 
through  July  23.  The  camp  is  open  to  kids 
ages  1 2 through  1 5 who  have  already  com- 
pleted the  basic  HTE  course.  For  more 
information  and/or  an  application  contact 

me  at  1-800-422-7554. 

— WCO  Dan  Clark,  Honey  Groye. 


And  Still  Ticking 

Sometime  last  March  I drove  my  one- 
millionth  mile  for  the  Game  Commission. 
To  be  sure,  there  have  been  many  close  calls 
and  a couple  fender-benders.  The  first  three 
years,  I drove  my  personal  car  and  got  re- 
imbursed for  mileage,  since  then  I’ve  used 
Commission  vehicles.  I wish  I could  recall 
all  the  interesting  things  I have  observed 
in  the  last  million  miles. 

— LMO  RICHARD  B.  BELDING, 
Waynesburg. 

And  You’re  Responsible 

Adams  — Just  a reminder  to  owners  of 
pet  dogs  and  cats,  by  permitting  your  ani- 
mals to  run  loose  especially  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  you  are 
signing  a death  warrant  for  all  young  wild- 
life. Remember,  cats  and  dogs  are  hunters. 

— WCO  Richard  E.  Karper,  York. 

Extinguished 

Sullivan  — Last  spring  I watched  the 
firefighters  of  Stations  51  &.  52  battle  a 
small  brush  fire.  I was  impressed  with  the 
skill  and  determination  demonstrated  by 
these  men  and  women.  Their  fast  work 
kept  a brush  fire  from  becoming  a raging 
forest  fire,  which  not  only  saved  lives  and 
personal  property,  but  also  the  homes  of 
countless  wild  animals. 

— WCO  Scott  J.  Lorow,  Muncy  Valley. 
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Conservation  News 


1995  PENNSYLVANIA 


FALL  TURKEY  hunting  will  be  permitted  throughout  western  Pennsylvania  this 
year,  and  management  areas  have  been  changed  somewhatfrom  previous  years 
to  reflect  the  1995  seasons. 


Commission  Responds  to  Concerns  of 

Hunters 


Responding  to  sentiments 

voiced  by  hunters,  the  Commis- 
sion  has  implemented  a one-deer-per- 
day  limit  throughout  most  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  approved  a 1995  ant- 
lerless  deer  license  allocation  that  was 
92,850  lower  than  the  allocation  rec- 
ommended to  bring  county  deer  popu- 
lations closer  to  prescribed  goals.  The 
1995  allocation  is,  therefore,  expected 
to  bring  about  a smaller  deer  harvest 
during  the  upcoming  seasons. 

The  one-deer-per-day  limit  is  a 
change  hunters  repeatedly  have  asked 
for  through  correspondence  and  at  the 
nine  deer  management  meetings.  The 


regulation  will  likely  lead  to  reduced 
harvest  rates  because  hunters  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  take  two  or  more 
deer  in  a single  day  no  matter  how 
many  tags  they  may  possess.  The  one- 
deer-per-day  limit  will  not  apply  in 
special  regulations  areas  (Allegheny, 
Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery and  Philadelphia  counties),  at  the 
Letterkenny  Army  Depot  in  Franklin 
County,  and  on  lands  enrolled  in  the 
agency’s  “Deer  Damaged  Area  Pro- 
gram.” 

The  Commission  approved  a 61- 
county  allocation  of  662,400  antler- 
less deer  licenses.  The  remaining  six 
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1 995  Antlerless  Allocations 


County 

Licenses 

County 

Licenses 

County 

Licenses 

Adams 

11,900 

Erie 

11,250 

Montour 

2,250 

Armstrong 

13,500 

Fayette 

1 3,600 

Northampton 

5,150 

Beaver 

14,100 

Forest 

10,550 

Northumberland  6,200 

Bedford 

13,300 

Franklin 

9,900 

Perry 

9,900 

Berks 

18,900 

Fulton 

4,800 

Pike 

5,150 

Blair 

10,500 

Greene 

14,050 

Potter 

14,950 

Bradford 

14,950 

Huntingdon 

13,650 

Schuylkill 

13,950 

Butler 

15,100 

Indiana 

14,350 

Snyder 

3,050 

Cambria 

9,350 

Jefferson 

1 3,000 

Somerset 

13,650 

Cameron 

2,100 

Juniata 

6,150 

Sullivan 

5,900 

Carbon 

5,800 

Lackawanna 

5,400 

Susquehanna 

1 3,400 

Centre 

12,150 

Lancaster 

1 3,700 

Tioga 

17,100 

Clarion 

12,000 

Lawrence 

6,600 

Union 

3,500 

Clearfield 

18,500 

Lebanon 

5,250 

Venango 

14,850 

Clinton 

5,500 

Lehigh 

7,100 

Warren 

17,700 

Columbia 

11,000 

Luzerne 

11,550 

Washington 

19,450 

Crawford 

17,250 

Lycoming 

14,950 

Wayne 

6,800 

Cumberland 

8,350 

McKean 

1 3,900 

Westmoreland 

16,750 

Dauphin 

9,400 

Mercer 

6,500 

Wyoming 

5,300 

Elk 

11,500 

Mifflin 

4,700 

York 

23,300 

Monroe 

8,000 

TOTAL 

662,400 

‘Special  Regulations  Areas  - Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery  and 
Philadelphia  counties  will  receive  unlimited  antlerless  licenses  for  the  1 995-96  hunting 

SEASONS. 


“special  regulations”  counties  will  have 
unlimited  antlerless  license  allocations. 
The  statewide  allocation  is  designed 
to  cause  population  increases  in  12 
northern  counties,  reductions  in  14 
counties  ( including  the  special  regula- 
tions counties)  and  no  change  in  the 
remaining  41 . 

Fall  T urkey  Hunting  Changes  Imple- 
mented 

For  the  first  time  since  1983,  a fall 
turkey  hunt  will  be  held  in  Manage- 
ment Area  1,  which  includes  most 
counties  in  western  and  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  The  six-day  season  will 
open  Monday,  October  30,  and  con- 
clude Saturday,  November  4.  Because 
of  the  human  population  density  in 
many  sections  of  this  management 
area,  fall  turkey  hunting  will  be  lim- 
ited to  shotguns  and  bows  and  arrows. 


A three-day  fall  turkey  season  in  Man- 
agement Area  9 (southeastern  coun- 
ties), proposed  at  the  January  Com- 
mission meeting,  was  withdrawn. 

The  Commission  also  approved  re- 
alignment of  turkey  management  ar- 
eas in  southcentral  and  northwestern 
counties.  Parts  of  Adams,  Cumberland, 
Franklin  and  York  counties  between 
Interstate  81  and  Route  15  south  to 
the  Maryland  border  have  now  been 
designated  as  Area  7-B.  The  remain- 
der of  what  was  previously  Area  7 is 
now  designated  Area  7 - A.The  fall  sea- 
son in  Area  7-B  closes  one  week  earlier 
than  Area  7 -A.  Sections  of  Areas  1,2- 
A,  2-B,  and  3 have  also  been  realigned 
to  reduce  confusion.  Area  1 has  been 
expanded  to  include  all  of  Crawford 
and  Erie  counties;  Areas  2-A  and  2-B 
have  been  combined;  and  all  of  War- 
ren County  is  in  Area  3. 
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Muzzleloaders  to  Get  First  Crack  at 
Bonus  Licenses 

The  Commission  approved  a mea- 
sure giving  muzzleloader  hunters  the 
first  opportunity  to  apply  for  bonus 
deer  tags.  Under  the  new  procedure, 
muzzleloader  license  holders  may  ap- 
ply for  bonus  tags  two  working  days 
ahead  of  other  hunters.  County  trea- 
surers will  accept  muzzleloader  bonus 
applications  beginning  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 24.  They  must  be  marked  “Muzzle- 
loader”  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  the 
official  application  envelope . T reasur- 
ers  will  also  continue  to  accept  regular 
antlerless  deer  license  applications 
during  this  special  two-day  muzzle- 
loader  bonus  license  sales  period.  Bo- 
nus applications  from  other  hunters 
won’t  be  accepted  until  Monday,  Au- 
gust 28.  By  law,  hunters  must  surren- 
der their  antlerless  license  application 
when  they  purchase  a muzzleloader 
license.  A muzzleloader  license,  which 
must  be  purchased  by  July  3 1 , entitles 
its  holder  to  harvest  either  a buck  or 
antlerless  deer  in  any  county  during 
the  muzzleloader  season. 

Deer  Depredation  Permits  Proposed 

The  Commission  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  a new  regulation  allowing 
qualified  farmers  to  issue  special  har- 
vest permits  entitling  holders  to  kill 
antlerless  deer  causing  agricultural  crop 
damage.  Farmers  must  have  their  land 
enrolled  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
Deer  Damaged  Area  program  a mini- 
mum of  two  years  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation. 

Participating  farmers  would  receive 
a maximum  of  one  special  hunting 
permit  for  every  10  acres  of  cultivated 
land.  Only  lawfully  licensed  hunters 
18  and  older  may  receive  a harvest 
permit  — and  permits  are  limited  to 
one  per  licensed  hunter  per  year.  There 
is  no  fee  for  the  permit.  Deer  must  be 
tagged  and  reported  to  the  farmer.  The 


animals  could  then  be  used  by  the 
hunter  or  donated  to  a food  bank. 

Special  harvest  permits  would  he 
valid  February  1 to  September  30  — 
except  Sundays.  Permits  would  not  be 
valid  May  16  to  June  30  on  farms 
producing  vegetables  and  May  16  to 
July  3 1 on  farms  where  standard  crops 
such  as  corn,  soybeans  and  wheat  are 
produced.  Farmers  would  he  required 
to  submit  a weekly  deer  kill  report  and 
return  all  unused  permits  within  five 
days  of  the  permit’s  expiration  date. 
The  depredation  permit  program  will 
receive  final  consideration  at  the  J une 
meeting. 

Proposal  Advanced  to  Ban  Elk  Feed- 
ing 

Responding  to  concerns  that  artifi- 
cial feeding  is  concentrating  elk  in 
numbers  that  can  harm  both  the  herd 
and  the  people  who  routinely  gather 
to  see  them,  the  Commission  gave 
preliminary  approval  to  a proposal  pro- 
hibiting artificial  feeding.  The  elk  herd, 
an  increasingly  popular  tourist  attrac- 
tion in  Cameron  and  Elk  counties,  has 
grown  substantially  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  now  numbering  more  than 
250  animals.  The  potential  for  serious 
accidents  and  conflict  has  been  in- 
creasing, because  large  numbers  of 
people  and  elk  converge  at  locations 
where  food  is  intentionally  placed  to 
lure  the  animals.  Not  only  is  the  area 
ripe  for  vehicle  accidents,  hut  wildlife/ 
viewer  confrontations  are  inevitable. 
Other  problems  associated  with  artifi- 
cial feeding  include  the  threat  of  a 
communicable  disease  spreading  rap- 
idly through  the  concentrated  herd, 
and  elk  developing  dependency  on  an 
unnatural  and  possibly  undependable 
food  source. 

Public  May  Count  and  Inspect  Deer 
Harvest  Cards 

The  Commission  approved  a reso- 
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lution  allowing  the  public  examina- 
tion  of  deer  harvest  report  cards,  on 
Saturday,  June  10,  at  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters.  By  law,  those  examin- 
ing cards  are  not  permitted  to  copy  or 
publish  or  circulate  information  found 
on  the  cards.  In  addition,  the  agency 
will  conduct  seminars  designed  to  help 
interested  individuals  learn  more  about 
deer  data  collection,  harvest  calcula- 
tions and  other  facets  of  the  deer  man- 
agement program. 

Orange  Requirements  for  Middle 
Creek  and  Pymatuning 

A requirement  to  have  hunters  wear 
at  least  250  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange  while  participating  in  spe- 
cial archery  and  muzzleloader  hunts 
on  controlled  areas  of  the  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  has  received  tentative  Commis- 
sion approval.  The  measure,  intended 
to  improve  safety  conditions  during 
these  crowded  hunts,  will  come  up  for 
final  adoption  in  June. 

Statewide  Early  Canada  Goose  Sea- 
son Approved 

In  an  effort  to  further  control  nui- 
sance resident  Canada  goose  popula- 
tions, the  Commission  approved  a 
statewide  early  season  from  Septem- 
ber 1 through  1 5 . Early  hunts  are  con- 
ducted under  guidelines  established 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
federal  approval  for  the  statewide  hunt 
is  still  pending. 

1,427  Acres  Acquired  by  Agency 

More  than  1 ,400  acres  will  be  added 
to  the  State  Game  Lands  system  as  the 
result  of  actions  approved  at  the  April 
meeting.  The  transactions  involved 
eight  separate  parcels,  all  adjacent  to 
existing  game  lands,  in  six  counties. 

Heading  the  list  is  a donation  of 


246  acres  in  Jefferson  County’s  Union 
and  Limestone  townships  from  Zoe 
Stauffer  Hewitt,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
The  tract,  an  addition  to  SGL  266,  is 
located  south  of  Corsica.  The  agency 
also  acquired  three  tracts  totaling  891 
acres  through  a 10-year  addendum  to 
an  existing  coal  lease  with  the  Fisher 
Mining  Company,  Williamsport.  The 
agreement  involves  coal  removal  on 
SGL  75  in  Lycoming  County.  The 
lease  supplement  is  an  attempt  to  rec- 
tify acid  drainage  into  Shingle  Mill 
Creek.  Fisher  will  mine  165,000  tons 
of  coal,  and  when  the  operation  is 
completed,  the  entire  area  will  be  re- 
claimed and  revegetated.  Tracts  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  the  mining 
easements  include  763  acres  adjacent 
to  SGL  311  in  Benezette  Township, 
Elk  County,  and  128  acres  adjacent  to 
SGL  180  in  Dingman  Township,  Pike 
County. 

Four  other  tracts  purchased  this 
week  include  150  acres  adjacent  to 
SGL  1 50  in  Conneaut  Township,  Erie 
County  ( at  a cost  of  $60,000) ; 82  acres 
adjacent  to  SGL  174  in  Bank  Town- 
ship, Indiana  County  ($22,605);  54 
acres  adjacent  to  SGL  179  in  Jackson 
Township,  Greene  County  ($21,720); 
and  three  acres  adjacent  to  SGL  223  in 
Dunkard  Township,  Greene  County 
($990). 

The  Commission  also  adopted  a 
resolution  postponing  any  further  ac- 
tion to  consummate  the  purchase  of 
the  1 1, 225-acre  President  Oil  tract  in 
Venango  County  until  a pending  law- 
suit concerning  the  property  is  re- 
solved. The  lawsuit  was  started  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  leased  lots  on  the 
acreage  sought  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  last  April  unani- 
mously agreed  to  purchase  the  tract 
from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy. 
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1995-96  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

At  its  April  meeting,  the  Commission  established  the  following  seasons  and  bag  limits 
for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  July  1,  1995,  through  June  30,  1996  license  year. 

Open  seasons  include  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  Shooting 
hours  are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  — except  during  the  spring 
gobbler  season  when  the  times  are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  noon.  Raccoons  may 
be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  seasons,  when  the  hours  are  from 
sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise.  Woodchucks,  coyotes,  opossums,  skunks  and 
weasels  may  not  be  hunted  before  noon  during  the  spring  gobbler  season.  Seasons  and 
shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


SMALL  GAME 

Daily 

Limit 

Field 

Possession 

Limit 

Squirrels:  gray,  black,  red  and  fox  (combined) 

Oct.  14  - Nov.  25 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  27 

6 

12 

Ruffed  grouse  (statewide)1 
(statewide) 

Oct.  14  - Nov.  25 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  27 

2 

4 

Rabbits,  cottontail 

Oct.  28  - Nov.  25 
Dec.  26  - Feb.  10 

4 

8 

Ring-necked  pheasant,  males  only2 
(except  in  designated  area)3 
Either-sex  in  designated  area 

Oct.  28  - Nov.  25 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  27 

2 

4 

Males  only  in  that  portion  of  Mercer 
County  west  of  1-79  and  north  of  1-80 

Oct.  28  - Nov.  25 

1 

2 

Bobwhite  quail  (in  54  counties)4 

Oct.  28  - Nov.  25 

4 

8 

Woodchucks  (no  Sunday  hunting) 

No  closed  season* 

Uni 

imited 

Crows  (Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

July  1 - Nov.  27 
Dec.  29  - March  31 

Uni 

imited 

Snowshoe  hares  (varying  hares) 

Dec.  26  - 30 

2 

4 

BIG  GAME 

Daily 

Limit 

Season 

Limit 

Fall  Turkey 

(Management  Area  1,  shotgun/archery  only) 
(Management  Area  2) 

(Management  Areas  3, 4, 5, 6 &.  8) 
(Management  Area  7A) 

(Management  Area  7B) 

(Management  Area  9) 

Oct.  30  - Nov.  4 
Oct.  28  - Nov.  4 
Oct.  28  - Nov.  1 1 
Oct.  28  - Nov.  1 1 
Oct.  28  - Nov.  4 
Closed 

1 

1 

Spring  Gobbler  (bearded  birds,  statewide) 

April  27  - May  25 

1 

1 

Bear 

Nov.  20-22 

1 

1 

Deer* 

Archery 

Buck 

Antlerless 

Late  Archery /Flintlock 

Antlerless  — Special  Regulations  Areas5 

Deer  Damage  Areas 

Sept.  30  - Nov.  1 1 
Nov.  27  - Dec.  9 
Dec.  11-13 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  13 
Nov.  28  - Dec.  16 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  13 
Nov.  27  - Dec.  9 

FURBEARERS  — HUNTING 

Raccoon  and  Fox 

Oct.  11  - Feb.  18** 

Unlimited 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Weasel 

No  closed  season** 

Unlimited 
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1995-96  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  (continued) 

Daily  Season 

FURBEARERS  — TRAPPING  Limit  Limit 


Raccoon,  Fox,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Weasel,  Coyote 

Oct.  1 1 - Feb.  18 

Unlimited 

Mink  and  Muskrat 

Nov.  18  - Jan.  7 

Unlimited 

Beaver 

Dec.  9 - Jan.  21 

Zones  1 , 2 &.  3 

10  40 

Zones  4 & 5 

10  10 

Zone  6 

6 6 

NO  OPEN  SEASON  — All  other  wildlife  species 


NO  CLOSED  SEASON  — European  starlings  and  English  sparrows# 

Special  Regulations 

Arouse  hunting  prohibited  on  designated  portion  of  SGL  176,  Centre  County. 

2 Pheasant  hunting  is  prohibited  on  areas  designated  Pheasant  Restoration  Area. 

3 Designated  area  for  male  and  female  pheasants  — East  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Interstate 
80  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  1-80  to  Route  118,  north  of  Routes  118  and 
415  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  ol  Route  309  from  Route  1 18  to  1-80, 
and  north  of  1-80  from  Route  309  to  the  New  Jersey  line.  No  pheasant  hunting  in  Mercer 
County  west  of  1-79  and  north  of  1-80. 

4Bobwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Oct.  31  - Nov.  28  in  all  counties  except  Adams, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Leba- 
non, Perry,  Snyder  and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

^Special  Regulations  Areas  — All  of  Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery and  Philadelphia  counties. 

♦ Lawful  for  deer:  Muzzleloading  long  guns;  bow  and  arrows;  manual  or  autoloading 
shotguns,  20-gauge  or  larger,  slugs  or  buckshot  only  — except  buckshot  may  not 
be  used  in  Allegheny  County.  Buckshot  is  required  in  Ridley  Creek  and  T yler  state 
parks. 

♦ Lawful  for  small  game,  huntable  furbearers  and  crows:  Manually  operated  or 
autoloading  shotguns  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity;  shot  no  larger  than  No.  4 lead 
and  bismuth-tin  or  No.  2 steel;  and  bow  and  arrow.  Manually  operated  22  caliber 
rimfire  rifles  are  permitted  only  in  Allegheny  County. 

♦ Lawful  for  waterfowl:  Manually  operated  or  autoloading  shotguns  no  larger  than  10- 
gauge,  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity  in  chamber  and  magazine  combined;  only 
nontoxic  shot  no  larger  than  T (.20  inches);  bow  and  arrow. 

♦ Lawful  while  trapping:  manually  operated  22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  or  handguns. 
(Persons  under  12  must  be  accompanied  by  adult.) 

#Statewide,  hunters  may  take  one  antlered  deer  and,  with  valid  antlerless  license  and 
bonus  tags,  up  to  three  antlerless  deer.  In  Special  Regulations  counties,  hunters  may  take 
one  antlered  deer  and,  with  valid  antlerless  license  and  bonus  tags,  an  unlimited  number 
of  antlerless  deer.  During  archery,  antlered,  antlerless  and  muzzleloader  seasons,  hunters 
may  take  only  one  deer  per  day,  regardless  of  the  number  of  valid  tags  they  possess.  In 
Special  Regulations  counties,  the  Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  and  Deer  Damage  Areas, 
hunters  may  take  one  deer  for  each  valid  tag  they  possess. 
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^During  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons,  Nov.  27  - Dec.  9 and  Dec.  1 1 
- 13,  respectively,  and  any  extension  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt  any  other  wild 
bird  or  animal  (except  coyotes  if  the  hunter  has  a valid,  unused  deer  tag)  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Migratory  waterfowl  and  game  birds  on  regulated  hunting 
grounds  are  excepted.  Hunting  for  species  other  than  turkeys  is  prohibited  before  noon 
during  spring  gobbler  season.  With  the  exception  of  foxes  and  coyotes,  furbearers  may 
not  be  hunted  on  Sundays. 

100th  Anniversary  Banquet/Open  House 

SPORTSMEN  and  all  other  members  of  the  general  public  are  cordially  invited 
to  celebrate  the  Game  Commission’s  100th  anniversary  on  June  24  and  25. 

A gala  banquet  and  dinner  dance  is  being  held  at  the  Hershey  Lodge  and 
Convention  Center  on  Saturday,  June  24.  A limited  number  of  tickets  are  still 
available,  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  Tickets  cost  $25  each  and  must  be 
ordered  by  June  12.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  PGC  Centennial  Planning 
Committee,  and  order  from  the  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  60516,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17106-0516. 

That  same  weekend,  June  24  and  25,  the  Harrisburg  headquarters  will  be 
open  for  public  tours,  demonstrations  and  shows.  From  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

Saturday,  and  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Sunday,  uniformed  officers  will  be  on  hand  to 
explain  agency  programs  and  lead  tours  of  the  building  and  surrounding 
grounds.  A Royer  Woodsman,  a bear  trap  and  other  equipment  will  be  displayed 
and  demonstrated.  As  a special  highlight,  Rich  Pawling’s  History  Alive  program 
will  be  presented  both  days,  at  1 1 a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  Admission  is  free  and  the 
public  is  urged  to  attend.  The  headquarters  building  is  located  on  Elmerton 
Avenue,  south  off  the  Progress  Ave.  exit  of  1-81  and  west  of  Progress  Ave. 

Pymatuning, 
Middle  Creek  activities 

for  kestrels.  On  July  4,  staff  will  present 
a slide  and  movie  program  on  the  bald 
eagle.  Attendees  will  also  be  able  to 
view  bald  eagles 
from  the  visitors 

MIDDLE  CREEK  visi- 
tors center  is  located  near 
Kleinfeltersville,  on  the  Lancaster/ 

Lebanon  County  line.  Lectures  are 
free  and  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  unless  oth- 
erwise noted. 

Jerry  Hassinger,  PGC  biologist,  will 
present  his  popular  program  on  “Cav- 
ity Nesters,  on  June  14  & 15,  and  on 
June  28  &.  29,  PGC  Biologist  Dan 
Brauning  will  present  “Bald  Eagle:  On 
the  Road  to  Recovery.” 


PYMATUNING  visitors  center  is  lo- 
cate near  Linesville.  Activities  are  free. 
All  programs  listed  start  at  2 o’clock. 

On  June  13, 15, 22  and  29,  from 
9 a.m.  to  11:30,  a Jun- 
ior Naturalist  program 
is  being  offered  for  chil- 
dren 9 to  13  years  of  age. 

Students  will  learn  about 
plants  and  animals,  investigate  streams, 
stalk  spiders,  hike  through  forests  and 
a whole  lot  more.  Students  must  at- 
tend all  four  classes  and  registration  is 
needed.  Call  814-683-5545  for  further 
information. 

On  June  10,  Donald  Watts  will 
share  some  of  the  secrets  he’s  uncov- 
ered while  monitoring  a nest  box  trail 
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25- Year  Club 


Patrick  Donahue 
Regional  Forester 
Drums 


Game  Commission  personnel  have 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  for 
longevity  of  service.  Here  are  the  most 
recent  PGC  employees  to  complete  25 
years  of  service. 


James  Deniker 
LMO 

Sandy  Lake 


James  Castner 
Game  Lands  Worker 
Vowinckel 


Dennis  Jones 
Land  Mgmt  Sup. 
Ligonier 


David  Davidson,  Jr. 
Game  Lands  Worker 
Orangeville 


Nicholas  Digilio,  Jr. 
Game  Lands  Sup. 
Lehighton 


Steven  Elmquist 
Forester 
Warren 


Robert  Rerko 
Game  Lands  Worker 
Saegertown 
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Sandra  Peffer 
Personnel  Assistant 
Littlestown 


Telford  Fox 
Law  Enf.  Sup. 
Ephrata 


Gerald  Magee 
Game  Lands  Sup 
Shippensburg 


Kenneth  Zinn 
Land  Mgmt.  Sup. 
Wellsboro 


James  Bowers 
LMO 
Knox 


David  Overcash 
Assistant  Director 
Bureau  of  Law  Enf. 
Lancaster 


James  Beard 
Assistant  Director 
Bureau  of  Law  Enf. 
Jonestown 


John  Snyder 
WCO 
Wellsboro 


Leslie  Sanford 
Forester 
Youngsville 


Bernard  Schmader 
WCO 
Millmont 


Joseph  Osman,  Chief 
Audio-Visual  Services 
Harrisburg 


Danny  Johnston 
Game  Lands  Worker 
North  Washington 
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R.  Edward  Gosnell 
LMO 

Middle  Creek 


Harry  Johnson,  Jr. 
Forester 
Sandy  Ridge 


William  Mounts 
Game  Lands  Sup. 
Claysville 


Wayne  Lugaila 
WCO 
Waterford 


Lawrence  Heade 
Law  Enf.  Sup. 
Greensburg 


Gary  Packard 
GCO  Manager 
Bureau  of  Law  Enf. 
Millersburg 


John  Sites 
Game  Farm  Sup. 
Cambridge  Springs 


Ronald  Matolyak 
Forester 
Everett 


Not  pictured  are  Charles  Beitler,  Game  Propagator,  Collegeville;  Frances  Bressler,  Clerk  3, 
Harrisburg;  Paul  Confer,  Regional  Forester,  Howard;  Jack  Giles,  Wildlife  Biologist,  Montoursville; 
James  Johnson,  Game  Lands  Worker,  Petersburg;  Ronald  O.  Kressley,  Game  Lands  Worker, 
New  Tripoli;  Ronald  Kunkel,  Game  Lands  Supervisor,  Germansville;  Roger  Lehman,  Chief,  Game 
Land  Planning  and  Development  Division,  Harrisburg;  George  Mock,  Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer,  Coburn;  Dennis  Ober,  Game  Lands  Supervisor,  Ephrata;  and  James  Ramsey,  Nursery 
Superintendent,  Howard. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Sitting  against  a tree  and  watching  the 
sky  go  by?  Turned  out  to  be  not  such 
a silly  subject  after  all. 

Sky  Gazing 


TEN  YEARS  AGO,  I answered  the 
phone  and  it  was  Game  News  editor 
Bob  Bell  on  the  line.  “We’d  like  you  to  do 
a column,”  Bob  said.  “Our  recent  survey 
showed  that  a third  of  our  readers  are 
women,  and  we  want  to  add  a column  by  a 
woman  hunter.  We’re  going  to  call  it  ‘An- 
other View.’  I’ve  been  reading  your  stuff 
and  we’d  like  you  to  write  it.” 

My  first  reaction  was  surprise  — so  it 
really  is  true  that  nice  things  can  come  out 
of  the  blue  — but  my  second  was  more  to 
the  point.  “What  do  you  want  me  to  write 
about?”  I asked.  I knew  that  Schuyler  and 
Lewis  had  bows  and  guns  solidly  sewed  up, 
and  the  magazine  already  had  a nature 
columnist. 

“Write  about  anything  you  want,”  said 
Bell.  “Whatever  you  write  will  have  your 
own  point  of  view.  Heck,”  he  added  in  his 
drawly  way,  “I  don’t  care  if  you  write  about 
sitting  against  a tree  watching  the  clouds 
go  by.” 

Ten  years  have  sped  by,  and  my  file 
drawer  with  copies  of  my  “Another  View” 
column  threatens  to  over-spill.  It’s  been 
fun  sharing  my  thoughts,  experiences,  re- 
membrances and  opinions  with  you.  But 
the  one  thing  I haven’t  written  about  is 
sitting  against  a tree  watching  the  clouds 
go  by. 

Which  is,  if  you’re  a squirrel  hunter,  a 
lot  of  what  you  do.  Of  course,  as  you  gaze 
upward,  you  believe  what  you  are  doing  is 
looking  for  fuzzy  gray  squirrel  fur  sticking 


out  over  gnarled  gray  tree  limbs.  But  be- 
hind it  all,  sometimes  as  a solid  color  back- 
drop, sometimes  as  a swirling  procession  of 
changing  shapes  and  patterns,  is  the  sky. 

If  you’re  a grouse  hunter,  the  sky  is 
something  you  shoot  holes  in.  Depending 
on  the  sky-of-the-day,  your  target  is  either 
illuminated,  silhouetted  or  nearly  camou- 
flaged. The  same  is  true  for  pheasant,  wood- 
cock or  dove  enthusiasts,  as  well  as  water- 
fowl  gunners. 

Deer,  bear  and  rabbit  hunters  don’t  have 
to  pay  attention  to  the  sky,  unless  it’s 
dropping  something  wet  and  cold  on  them, 
or  it’s  signaling  sufficient  shooting  light  or 
a need  to  flip  on  the  flashlight  for  the  last 
half-mile  walk  back  to  the  car.  In  fact,  if 
they  do  glance  skyward,  the  brightness  will 
contract  the  pupils  of  their  eyes.  Then  if 
they  look  back  to  the  ground  at  a rustle  in 
the  dimness,  they  may  not  be  able  to  see  the 
game,  although  it’s  still  legal  shooting  time. 
Their  eyes  need  a moment  or  two  for  the 
pupils  to  expand  to  suit  the  reduced  light. 
If  the  buck  has  already  passed  through  the 
opening  and  is,  now  that  the  hunter’s  eyes 
are  adjusted,  just  a blur  racing  through  the 
brush,  he’ll  wish  he  hadn’t  sky-gazed. 

Dove  hunters,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
little  else  than  watch  the  sky.  Unlike  the 
squirrel  hunter,  who  needs  to  have  branches 
in  his  overhead  view,  the  dove  hunter 
wants  the  “big  sky”  scene,  and  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  pattern  of  his  shotgun 
pellets.  At  the  same  time,  he  tries  to  con- 
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ceal  himself  from  approaching  birds.  So  he 
often  ends  up  compromising,  giving  up 
shooting  in  one  direction  to  stand  against 
a tree  trunk,  under  the  edge  of  its  leafy 
branches,  or  with  his  back  to  the  tall  edge 
of  the  corn.  Which  way  to  watch,  which 
way  to  block,  is  always  a gamble.  So  don’t 
look  behind  you  . . . it’s  sometimes  bet- 
ter  not  to  know  about  the  birds  you’re 
missing. 

By  the  nature  of  the  sport  and  when 
shooting  hour  begins,  dove  hunters  watch 
the  sky  and  clouds  at  the  brightest  time  of 
day.  Their  pupils  get  a workout.  Just  how 
much  can  they  contract?  Morning’s  blue 
fades  to  colorless  but  glaring  grays,  as  hu- 
mid  haze  makes  the  whole  sky  blaze  with 
light.  Sunglasses  help,  and  protect,  and  the 
right  tints  even  help  the  gunner  distinguish 
moving  spots.  Anything  that  helps  a dove 
hunter  see  the  speeding  silver  bullets  sooner, 
and  get  ready,  is  welcome. 

Duck  and  goose  hunters  don’t  want  to 
be  looking  up  into  a high,  open  sky.  They 
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want  the  clouds  low,  gray  and  dark,  maybe 
tossed  and  churned  a bit  by  the  wind.  A few 
droplets  on  the  lashes  and  splashes  on  a 
face  upturned  to  the  heavens  are  small 
payment  for  the  sight  of  cupped  wings, 
outstretched  necks  and  dangling  feet,  as 
the  birds  drop  to  the  decoys. 

A grand  finale  flourish  right  before  dark 
is  all  right,  though.  Some  storms  end 
abruptly,  the  edge  of  the  cloud  curtain  a 
single  line  that  draws  back,  to  give  the 
hunter  a preview  of  tomorrow.  Even  if  the 
sun  is  low,  dipped  below  the  horizon  from 
the  returning  hunter’s  viewpoint,  it  will 
still  paint  color  on  the  clouds.  From  dull 
gray  they  tinge  deep  violet,  touched  with 
glowing  gold  and  fire -red  highlights.  The 
clouds  look  strange,  but  the  hunter  may 
not  immediately  know  why.  They  are  lit 
not  on  their  upper  sides,  which  is  sun- 
above-clouds  normal,  but  from  below,  on 
their  undersides,  Nature  once  again  dis- 
playing her  never-exhausted  artistic  inge- 
nuity. 

T o sailors,  and  hunters,  the  “red  at  night” 
of  clouds  slipping  to  the  east  and  clear 
weather  coming  in  from  the  west  is  still 
mostly  true.  So  is  the  old  red-morning 
warning,  the  gathering  clouds  meaning 
“take  a rainsuit  along.”  But  you  may  al- 
ready be  on  some  spring  hillside,  far  from 
your  rain  gear,  waiting  as  blackness  be- 
comes gray,  before  the  scarlet  of  a pending 
storm  becomes  visible.  Somewhere  nearby, 
also  watching  the  dawn  sky,  is  a gobbler, 
hut  unlike  you,  he  isn’t  silent.  As  you  pick 
up  your  call,  you  hope  you  can  tease  him  in 
with  hen  yelps  before  the  deluge. 

Watching  the  sky  isn’t  the  same  as 
watching  the  weather.  Rain  is  rain,  snow  is 
snow,  and  sunlight  on  you  is  cause  either  to 
find  cool  shade  or  linger  in  the  rays  that 
heat  a mid-November  afternoon.  Squir- 


A COLD,  overcast  day  at  a Pymatuning 
marsh  for  waterfowl,  a sweltering  afternoon 
in  the  dove  fields,  or  an  October  sunrise  in 
the  squirrel  woods;  hunters  spend  much  of 
their  time  sky  gazing. 
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rels,  you  decide,  must  have  finished  their 
morning  activity,  filled  their  stomachs  and 
are  now  snoozing.  Y our  hunting  day,  so  far, 
has  gone  the  same  way.  With  two  sand- 
wiches eaten  and  a bushytail  in  cool  shade 
in  the  game  bag,  you  give  up  your  seat 
against  the  tree  trunk  and  stretch  your 
length  along  the  brown,  sun-warmed  leaves 
on  the  mountainside.  You  can’t  sleep  be- 
cause the  woods  are  never  quiet  — there’s 
always  a jay  calling,  a chipmunk  chirping, 
a fly  that  buzzes  in  looking  for  crumbs— but 
you  lean  your  head  against  a pillow-high 
tree  root. 

And  you  watch  the  clouds  go  by.  You 
haven’t  had  an  excuse  to  do  this  since  you 
were  a kid,  lying  on  the  summer  lawn  with 
the  rest  of  the  day,  the  whole  school  vaca- 
tion, wonderfully  unplanned  before  you. 
You  know  you  couldn’t  do  this  at  home 
now.  You’d  draw  strange  looks  from  the 
neighbors.  An  adult  lying  on  his  back  at 
full  length  in  the  grass,  staring  blankly 
upward,  would  make  them  call  the  para- 
medics. 

Besides,  you  would  feel  guilty.  Even  if 
it’s  a day  off,  you  shouldn’t  be  wasting  it. 
The  porch  needs  painted,  the  car  needs 
washed,  and  the  leaves  should  be  raked. 
What  you  call  fun  when  you’re  home  also 
means  activity  or  at  least  more  of  a mind- 
focus.  You’d  go  to  the  range  to  zero  in  the 
deer  rifles,  shoot  the  bow  at  the  backyard 
target,  or  finish  reading  the  latest  Game 
News. 

But  here  and  now  is  a chance  to  be 
young  and  irresponsible,  unoccupied,  free 
again.  You  have  been  given  that  permis- 
sion. Until  the  game  moves  again  toward 
evening,  there  is  nothing  you  need  to  do 
but  while  away  the  time  making  dragons, 
castles  and  clown  faces  from  the  puffy  clouds 
drifting  by  overhead.  Happily  you  find 


you’re  still  a child  at  heart,  and  you  can  still 
do  that. 

You  learned  the  cloud  types  in  school, 
and  when  the  billowy  cumulus  gives  way  to 
an  advancing  march  of  nimbostratus,  you 
feel  the  wind  freshen  and  the  storm  com- 
ing. This  isn’t  all  bad  news,  because  wildlife 
should  be  moving  ahead  of  the  front,  and 
cloud-watching  has  given  you  advance 
notice.  You  get  up  and  brush  off  your  can- 
vas coat,  putting  an  end  to  your  lazy-fun 
and  getting  back  to  your  business-fun. 

Sometimes  the  clouds  tattletale  about 
cold,  the  high  elevation  ice  crystals  of 
cirrostratus  making  a halo  around  a hazy 
sun.  To  the  side  of  the  orb  a rainbow- 
colored  patch  appears,  the  result  of  sun  rays 
glinting  through  ice  prisms.  Arc  rainbows 
and  sunsets,  you  realize,  aren’t  the  only 
phenomena  that  provide  unusual  sky-color. 
Storm  clouds  build  to  high-towered  giants, 
their  light  angry  yellow-gray,  tinged  with 
green.  That  means  it’s  not  just  time  for  the 
rain  jacket,  but  to  get  back  to  the  car  or 
under  shelter.  Y ou  don’t  want  to  be  high  on 
an  open  knob  with  your  steel-barreled 
groundhog  gun  and  metal  shooting  stand. 

Curving  from  horizon  to  horizon,  some 
dawn  skies  are  like  being  on  the  inside  of  a 
giant  pearl.  Some  evenings  the  returning 
hunter  finds  himself  in  a silky,  oriental 
dusk,  the  sky  purple  and  saffron,  the  moon 
a slim  crescent,  flanked  by  the  evening  star. 
And  in  the  in-between  hours,  the  blue  is  so 
deep,  you  swear  you  can  see  straight  up  into 
the  open  void  of  space. 

So  it  doesn’t  seem  like  such  a silly  occu- 
pation or,  as  I thought  at  the  time,  a silly 
suggestion,  to  write  about  sitting  against  a 
tree  and  watching  the  clouds  go  by.  It’s  just 
another  part  of  the  many-pieced  puzzle 
that,  put  together,  makes  up  the  full  pic- 
ture of  hunting.  □ 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  jack  Weaver 


A cowboy , adventurer,  soldier,  woodsman, 
professional  hunter,  game  warden  and 
conservationist,  Bob  Latimer  lived  a life  most  boys 
only  dreamed  about. 

Bob  Latimer 


BOB  LATIMER’S  career  reflects  a time 
when  people  still  respected  authority 
and  what  that  authority  represented.  Val- 
ues were  different.  Rough  treatment  of  law 
violators  was  winked  at  by  a society  that 
concluded  business  deals  on  handshakes. 
Law  suits  were  rare.  People  were  jailed  for 
not  paying  their  fines. 

In  1925,  Bob  Latimer  came  back  East 
after  working  for  three  years  in  Montana  as 
cowboy.  He  was  working  for  the  D.  L.  & 
W. (Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western) 
railroad  out  of  Scranton  when  his  mother 
sent  him  a newspaper  advertisement  for 
the  position  of  assistant  game  protector. 

Twenty-eight  men  took  the  test.  “Half 
of  them  were  pencil  pushers,”  Bob  said, 
“and  the  other  half  were  wood  hicks,  so  I 
figured  if  the  exam  was  on  the  level,  I stood 
as  good  a chance  as  anyone.”  Later,  he  had 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Donaldson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners. 

About  a week  later  he  was  told  to  report 
for  duty  at  the  Park  Hotel  in  W illiamsport, 
where  a state  conference  of  commission 
officers  was  in  progress.  The  men  Bob  was 
to  meet  there,  and  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, were  a hardy  mix.  One  man,  for 
example,  couldn’t  read  or  write.  His  wife 
and  daughter  read  the  game  laws  to  him 
and  he  enforced  them  from  memory. 

After  the  conference  A1  Budd,  supervi- 
sor of  the  division,  took  Bob  along  to 


Bradford  County.  On  the  way  they  stopped 
to  see  Ed  Carpenter  who  was  a refuge  keeper 
atJamisonCity  in  Sullivan  County.  Beside 
the  road  leading  into  the  refuge  house  they 
found  a ere  w of  about  2 5 men  tearing  down 
an  old  tannery.  Walking  up  the  road,  A1 
spotted  a man  in  the  work  crew  that  he  had 
arrested  the  year  before  for  selling  illegal 
trout. 

A1  Budd  set  down  his  brief  case  and 
shouted  at  the  man  stacking  boards.  “You 
there!,”  he  bellowed.  “I  heard  you  was 
gonna  lick  this  long-legged  son-of-a-gun 
next  time  you  saw  him.  Well,  I’m  here, 
come  on  up.” 

With  the  entire  crew  now  stopped  and 
watching,  A1  continued,  “I  think  you  got  a 
yellow  streak  down  your  back  about  four 
inches  wide,  and  if  you  come  up  I’ll  take 
your  shirt  off  and  show  it  to  the  rest  of  these 

I ” 

guys! 

Bob  started  looking  around  for  a pick 
handle  or  a 2x4  and  wondering  what  sort  of 
outfit  he  just  got  hooked  up  with. 

The  man  working  next  to  the  road  stam- 
mered, “Honest,  Mr.  Budd,  I didn’t 
say  . . .” 

“You’re  a liar!”  Al  interrupted.  “And 
you’re  not  bred  right.  Can  tell  that  by 
looking  at  you.” 

The  man  didn’t  move.  Finally,  Al  picked 
up  his  brief  case  and  scowled  at  Bob,  “Come 
on.  Any  man  who  would  take  that  isn’t 
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worth  bothering  with.”  Bob  worked 
with  A1  Budd  for  more  than  a year, 
learning  the  ways  of  game  wardens. 

I once  asked  Bob  what  his  favorite 
cases  were.  “Preachers  and  priest,”  he 
said  without  hesitation.  “I  figured 
when  a man  put  his  collar  on  back- 
wards  he  forfeited  the  right  to  lie.  I 
met  more  than  one  who  would  hold 
up  his  hands  to  God  and  swear  his 
soul  away  to  save  25  if  he  thought  he 
could  get  away  with  it.” 

On  one  occasion,  during  buck  sea- 
son, a deputy  stopped  a car  and  found 
three  people  transporting  the  car- 
casses of  two  bucks.  In  the  trunk, 
however,  was  a headless  hide  and  a 
tub  of  meat.  Even  more  suspicious, 
the  car  had  a Florida  license  plate  hut 
the  three  people  had  resident  hunt- 
ing licenses. 

Bob  met  the  deputy  and  three 
men  at  a hotel  in  Mifflinburg,  and 
got  two  rooms,  one  across  the  hall 
from  the  other.  The  deputy  took  two 
of  the  men  in  one  room  while  Boh 
took  the  other  fellow  into  the  other 
room. 

It  turned  out  one  of  the  men  was 
a preacher  who  had  had  a church  in 
Mt.  Carmel,  but  had  since  moved  to 
Florida.  Another  was  a podiatrist  and  the 
third  was  a wholesale  cheese  merchant, 
both  of  whom  were  prominent  members  of 
the  church  in  Mt.  Carmel.  Those  two  had 
already  admitted  to  purchasing  a resident 
license  for  the  preacher.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, was  with  the  tub  of  deer  meat  (which 
contained  parts  of  two  deer)  and  deer  hide. 

Bob  sat  the  first  man  down,  placed  him 
under  oath  and  said,  “Okay,  what’s  your 
story?” 

He  learned  that  they  were  hunting  with 
a crew  up  near  Penfield.  The  two  bucks 
were  tagged  by  the  doctor  and  the  cheese 
merchant.  The  meat  in  the  tub  was  suppos- 
edly their  share  of  what  the  crew  had  killed. 
The  hide  was  off  a legal  buck,  Bob  was  told, 
one  that  one  of  the  crew  members  took  to 


have  mounted.  The  fact  that  the  head  had 
been  cut  off  at  the  base  of  the  skull  cast 
some  doubt  on  that  story. 

“Where  did  you  have  these  deer  hang- 
ing?” Bob  asked.  The  hunter  told  him  they 
were  hanging  on  the  porch.  When  he  was 
through,  Bob  took  him  across  the  hall  with 
the  others  and  brought  the  other  men  over 
one  at  a time  for  questioning. 

During  the  sessions,  the  second  man 
claimed  the  deer  were  hanging  on  the  apple 
tree,  while  the  third  said  they  were  in  a 
garage. 

After  he  had  written  everything  down 
he  brought  them  all  together. 

“You  guys  been  doin’  a lot  of  lyin’,”  Bob 
said,  “and  you’re  not  very  good  at  it.  Bein’ 
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preachers  and  all,  you  haven’t  had  much 
experience. 

“Now,  preacher,’’  he  continued,  “you 
said  you’ve  been  hunting  six  days  on  a 
resident  license.  I’m  gonna  give  you  a bar- 
gain. Four  days,  at  $50  a day.  And,  you’ll 
need  another  $200  for  the  deer  parts  in  the 
tub.”  (the  meat  was  from  a couple  of  does.) 
“You  other  guys’ll  need  $200  apiece  for  the 
illegal  deer  meat  as  well.” 

“We  can’t  get  that  kind  of  money  this 
late  on  a Saturday  night!”  one  of  them 
declared. 

Bob  scowled.  “You  either  find  $800  now 
or  you’re  goin’  to  jail  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  end,  the  foot  doctor  called  some- 
one to  get  the  cash  from  an  establishment 
that  was  open  late  for  business  on  Saturday 
nights.  Bob  said  the  40  $20  bills  looked  so 
new  he  was  almost  afraid  to  take  them. 

In  January  of  1928,  Bob  was  promoted 
from  Assistant  Game  Protector  to  Travel- 
ing Game  Protector.  He  had  an  exception- 
ally good  grouse  dog  and  was  often  called 
upon  to  take  various  dignitaries  hunting  or 
fishing.  It  was  on  one  such  excursion  that 
Executive  Director  Truman  asked  Bob  if 
he  would  be  interested  in  riding  a motor- 
cycle for  a $125  a month.  Earning  $90  a 
month  at  the  time,  Bob  said  he  could  ride 
anything  with  hair  or  paint  on  it  for  an 
extra  $35. 

That  spring,  Jay  Gilford  and  Bob  Latimer 
reported  to  Harrisburg  for  the  great  experi- 
ment— motorcycle  patrol.  Jacklighting 
deer  was  becoming  popular,  and  it  was 


thought  a roving  patrol  on 
motorcycles  might  help  curb 
the  practice.  The  motorcycle 
salesman  gave  Boh  and  Jay 
about  an  hour  of  instruction, 
at  the  Italian  Park  in  Harris- 
burg, and  then  they  were  turned 
loose. 

The  motorcycles  were 
Harley’s,  each  with  a sidecar. 
The  men  were  issued  no 
goggles,  helmet  or  other  spe- 
cial clothing,  and  the  machines 
didn’t  even  have  windshields. 

“June  bugs  felt  like  you  was  hit  with  a 
baseball.  They’re  wet  and  they’re  cold,  and 
they  were  a dangerous  nuisance,”  Bob  ex- 
claimed. “It  was  the  dumbest  thing  the 
Commission  ever  did.  I never  caught  any- 
body. Motorcycles  were  a quite  a novelty 
then,  and  when  any  poacher  heard  one  in 
the  area,  he  simply  stayed  home  until  we 
were  long  gone.” 

The  motorcycle  experiment  lasted  about 
a year.  After  it  was  over,  Bob  continued  as 
a traveling  game  protector  until  1933,  when 
he  became  a game  protector  for  Sullivan 
County. 

Bob  worked  closely  with  the  state  police 
in  Laporte,  and  one  night  he  and  a state 
trooper  were  watching  a section  of  road 
near  World’s  End.  In  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning  they  saw  headlights  bouncing  to- 
ward them  over  a one-lane  road.  In  those 
days,  folks  didn’t  normally  travel  through 
the  country  late  at  night,  so  officers  often 
stopped  such  vehicles  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing on.  In  this  instance,  the  vehicle  turned 
out  to  be  an  old  beat-up  pickup  with  about 
400  chickens  on  the  back.  The  driver  was 
a man  both  officers  knew  to  be  of  question- 
able character. 

When  the  trooper  asked  the  man  where 
he  got  the  chickens,  the  man  claimed  he 
bought  them.  The  officer  knew  this  person 
couldn’t  have  afforded  a chamber  pot,  let 
alone  400  chickens.  He  didn’t  have  a bill  of 
sale,  either,  nor  could  he  even  say  where  he 
had  purchased  them.  He  did  say  he  was  on 
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his  way  to  Wilkes-Barre  to  sell  them. 

Bob  and  the  trooper  took  the  guy  to  the 
sub-station  at  Laport.  The  trooper  set  the 
man  in  a chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  woke  his  partner.  The  suspect  had  one 
of  those  short  hair-line  mustaches  popular 
in  those  days. 

When  they  began  to 
question  him  about  the 
chickens,  the  man  be- 
came very  uncoopera- 
tive. Finally,  one  of  the 
troopers  opened  a desk 
drawer  and  pulled  out  a 
pair  of  needle-nose  pli- 
ers. His  partner  quickly 
twisted  the  man’s  arm 
behind  his  back  and  held 
him,  while  he  began  to 
pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  man’s  mustache. 

Bob  said  they  had  one  side  pretty  well 
cleaned  before  the  man  broke  down  and 
admitted  he  had  stolen  the  chickens  from 
a farmer  between  Canton  and  Troy.  When 
the  troopers  called  him,  the  farmer  didn’t 
even  know  his  chickens  were  gone,  but  in 
those  hard  times  it  would  have  been  a 
substantial  loss. 

On  August  1,  1936,  an  incident  oc- 
curred that  was  to  haunt  Bob  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Traveling  Game  Protector  O.M. 
Pinkerton  and  Bob  were  returning  from 
Sullivan  County  when  they  heard  a gun- 
shot along  Blacks  Creek,  right  below  the 
road  they  were  traveling  on.  Pinkerton’s 
brother  happened  to  be  along,  and  when 
the  officers  got  out,  he  was  told  to  wait  in 
the  car. 

Pinkerton  went  over  the  bank  to  the 
right  while  Bob  circled  to  the  left.  The  plan 
was  that  when  they  reached  the  stream 
they  would  to  turn  toward  one  another. 
Pinkerton  reached  the  stream  and  encoun- 
tered two  young  men  wading  in  a shallow 
pool.  They  were  brothers. 

One  of  the  men  had  a rifle  and  the  other 
was  bent  over,  feeling  under  a ledge  for  fish 
they  had  stunned  by  shooting  into  the 
pool.  It  was  so  dry  that  there  wasn’t  any 


water  running  between  the  pools.  Pinkerton 
identified  himself  as  a game  protector  and 
ordered  the  men  to  come  out  of  the  pool. 

The  one  who  was  reaching  under  the 
ledge  made  his  way  over  to  a large  flat  rock 
and  began  to  pull  on  his  socks.  A shotgun 
lay  on  the  ground  nearby. 
Pinkerton  was  trying  to 
keep  an  eye  on  it  and 
the  other  young  man, 
who  was  acting  very 
hesitant.  When  the  man 
got  close  to  Pinkerton, 
the  game  protector  or- 
dered him  to  unload  his 
rifle. 

Instead,  the  man 
pointed  the  muzzle  at 
Pinkerton’s  belly,  cocked 
the  hammer,  and  ordered  the  game  protec- 
tor to  put  his  hands  up.  Pinkerton  acted 
with  lightning  reflex,  knocking  the  barrel 
away  from  his  stomach.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, however,  the  man  sitting  on  the  rock 
turned  his  head  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
discharge  in  the  face. 

Instead  of  disarming  the  shooter, 
Pinkerton  instinctively  grabbed  the  stricken 
man  to  keep  him  from  tumbling  into  the 
water  and  laid  him  back  on  the  flat  rock.  As 
he  did  that,  the  other  man  started  running 
away.  Thinking  the  man  who  was  shot  had 
been  killed,  Pinkerton  drew  his  revolver 
and  gave  chase. 

Latimer,  meanwhile,  had  reached  the 
creek,  and  when  he  heard  the  shot  he 
began  to  run.  When  he  first  spotted  the 
man  on  the  rock  he  thought  it  was 
Pinkerton,  but  as  he  got  closer  he  saw  that 
it  wasn’t  his  partner,  but  he,  too,  thought 
the  man  was  dead.  Bob  then  heard  some- 
one hollering,  followed  by  a rifle  shot  and 
then  two  lighter  reports.  Bob  dashed  down 
the  creek  and  found  Pinkerton  pointing  his 
revolver  at  broken  down  fence. 

“What  happened,”  Bob  asked. 

“That  guy  tried  to  kill  me,  three  times.” 
Pinkerton  replied,  trembling.  “He’s  lying 
on  the  other  side  of  those  rails.  I think  I hit 


During  his  career 
Latimer  saw  the 
Game  Commission 
grow  into  one  of 
the  finest  agencies 
in  the  country. 
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Longtime  Game  News  readers  no  doubt 
remember  the  many  stories  Latimer  wrote 
from  1958  to  1989  about  his  experiences 
as  a hunter,  soldier  and  wildlife  officer. 


him,  but  I was  waiting  to  see  if  he’s  playing 
opossum.” 

Bob,  went  over  and  found  the  man  lying 
on  his  back.  One  bullet  had  entered  his 
forearm  and  exited  the  upper  arm.  The 
second  bullet  entered  his  head  from  the 
rear.  He  was  dead. 

The  officers  then  rushed  back  to  check 
on  the  first  man,  and  when  they  arrived 
they  found  him  sitting  up,  pulling  at  chunks 
of  raw  flesh  on  his  face. 

While  Pinkerton  held  the  man’s  hands 
to  keep  him  from  clawing  at  the  wound, 
Bob  went  to  get  Pinkerton’s  brother,  a 
blanket  and  some  rope.  They  made  a 
stretcher  out  of  the  blanket  and  some  old 
boards,  and  when  they  got  to  the  car  they 
placed  the  victim  in  the  back  seat  and  took 
him  to  the  Sayre  Hospital  where  he  later 
died. 

A few  days  later,  Pinkerton  was  charged 
with  first-degree  murder.  The  hole  in  the 
back  of  the  victim’s  head  was  a little  hard  to 
explain.  The  case  dragged  on  for  nearly  a 
year,  but  when  the  whole  story  came  out  in 
open  court,  the  jury  quickly  exonerated 
Pinkerton  of  all  charges. 

When  Pinkerton  was  chasing  this  man 
down  the  stream  he  came  around  a bend 
and  found  him  waiting  in  ambush. 
Pinkerton  dove  behind  a thick  clump  of 
creek  grass  just  as  the  bullet  struck  a flat 
rock  beside  him. 

They  later  found  the  lead  fragments.  As 
the  man  behind  the  fence  took  aim  for  a 
second  shot,  Pinkerton  got  off  two  quick 
shots  of  his  own.  The  first  struck  the  man’s 
arm  and  spun  him  around.  The  second  shot 
struck  him  in  the  back  of  the  head. 


Bob  continued  as  the  game  protector  in 
Sullivan  County  until  May,  1942,  when  he 
joined  the  Army  and  was  sent  to  Burma  as 
a member  of  Merle’s  Marauders.  He  re- 
turned from  the  war  in  1946  as  a captain, 
and  he  was  assigned  as  the  supervisor  in  his 
old  division.  In  1950,  when  the  field  divi- 
sions were  realigned  to  form  the  six  regions 
we  have  today,  Bob  was  promoted  into  the 
new  position  of  Waterfowl  Coordinator. 

Bob  flew  duck  censuses  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service  over  parts  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  Saskatchewan. 
Later,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  trade  Saskatchewan  5 ,000  ring- 
necked pheasant  eggs  from  our  game  farms 
for  5,000  wild  duck  eggs. 

Bob  had  special  crates  built  to  transport 
the  eggs  back  to  Pennsylvania  and  flew  to 
Canada  in  the  spring  to  collect  them.  When 
he  arrived,  he  learned  that  he  had  only  one 
man  to  help. 

To  further  complicate  the  project,  the 
nesting  season  was  early  that  year  and  incu- 
bation had  already  begun.  Nevertheless, 
they  managed  to  gather  700  wild  mallard 
eggs,  and  from  that  humble  beginning  the 
wild  duck  farm  near  Meadville,  was  started. 
Over  the  years  more  than  100,000  mallards 
were  raised  and  stocked  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  Ducks  from  the  game  farm 
were  banded,  and  Bob  spent  many  hours 
answering  inquiries  from  people  through- 
out the  eastern  flyway  who  had  shot  our 
Pennsylvania  birds. 

After  34  years  of  service  to  his  country 
and  sportsmen,  Bob  Latimer  retired  in  July 
of  1962.  He  lived  the  life  many  a boy  has 
dreamed  of:  a cowboy,  adventurer,  soldier, 
woodsman,  professional  hunter,  game  war- 
den and  conservationists.  Along  the  way 
he  rubbed  shoulders  with  some  of  the  most 
dedicated  men  to  ever  champion  a cause  — 
Pennsylvania’s  game  protectors.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Meadowlarks,  savannah  sparrows  and  a host  of  other 
birds  that  need  meadows  and  grasslands  are  declining. 
Here’s  what’t  being  done  to  help  them. 

COUNTING 
GRASSLAND  BIRDS 


a T istenIDo  you  hear  it?” 

JL^What  I heard  was  a dawn  chorus  of 
robins,  eastern  phoebes  and  indigo  bun- 
tings. What  I was  supposed  to  hear  was  the 
barely  audible  “dreamy  lisping  tsit-tsit-tsit, 
tseeee-tsaay”  of  a Savannah  sparrow  as 
described  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson  in  his 
Field  Guide  to  the  Birds. 

Finally,  after  listening  intently,  I heard 
it  and  I then  wrote  down  in  my  notebook, 
“Second  stop.  Field  outside  Fort  Roberdeau 
County  Park.  Savannah  sparrow.  Barely 
above  the  threshold  of  sharp  hearing.  Al- 
most like  a buzzy,  upside-down  song  spar- 
row song.” 

It  was  5:00  a.m.  on  June  11,  1994,  and  I 
was  accompanying  Stan  Kotala  on  his  an- 
nual Grassland  Breeding  Bird  Survey  route 
through  Sinking  Valley  in  Blair  County. 
Although  I look  down  at  the  valley  every 
day  from  the  powerline  right-of-way  on  our 
mountaintop  property,  the  valley  habitat 
and  its  birds  are  another  world  to  me. 

I had  never  heard  or  seen  a Savannah 
sparrow  before,  even  though  it  is  the  most 
common  of  the  four  true  grassland  sparrow 
species  in  Pennsylvania.  Common  or  not, 
though,  it,  like  all  the  other  grassland  breed- 
ing birds  except  for  killdeer,  is  declining; 
hence  the  survey  Kotala  was  conducting. 


Patterned  after  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wild- 
life Breeding  Bird  Survey  begun  back  in 
1965,  Pennsylvania’s  Grassland  Breeding 
Bird  Survey  is  conducted  by  the  Research 
Division  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Bu- 
reau of  Wildlife  Management,  with  the 
help  of  nearly  30  expert  birdwatchers.  These 
cooperators  run  the  same  survey  route  once 
each  year,  in  June,  beginning  at  dawn.  The 
route  consists  of  30  designated  stops,  and 
the  cooperator  stops  for  one  minute  at  each 
stop  to  listen  for  singing  birds.  Then  they 
mark  down  the  numbers  and  species  of 
grassland  breeding  birds  that  are  singing. 
They  also  record  the  habitats  in  which  they 
find  the  birds. 

The  survey  began  in  1989,  and  PGC 
biologist  Dan  Brauning  plans  to  continue 
it  until  1999.  He  needs  at  least  10  years  of 
data  to  determine  how  habitat  changes  are 
affecting  grassland  breeding  birds.  So  far, 
the  most  frequently  reported  category  of 
primary  habitat  is  agricultural,  which  in- 
cludes hayfields,  meadows  and  even  row 
crops  such  as  corn,  exactly  the  kind  of 
habitat  Kotala  and  I surveyed  in  Sinking 
Valley. 

W e were  listening  for  1 4 grassland  breed- 
ing bird  species:  northern  harriers,  ring- 
necked  pheasants,  northern  bobwhites, 
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killdeer,  upland  sandpipers,  homed  larks, 
sedge  wrens,  field,  vesper,  Savannah,  grass- 
hopper and  Henslow’s  sparrows,  bobolinks, 
and  eastern  meadowlarks. 

The  previous  year  ( 1 993 ) the  three  most 
frequently  reported  species  throughout 
Pennsylvania  had  been  eastern  meadow- 
larks, field  and  grasshopper  sparrows.  Bobo- 
links, eastern  meadowlarks  and  field  spar- 
rows had  been  the  most  abundant  species. 
Unlike  the  four  true  grassland  sparrows 
which  prefer  meadows,  cultivated  fields  or 
hayfields  for  nesting,  field  sparrows  use 
reverting  fields  with  trees  five  to  15  feet 
high,  the  same  kind  of  habitat  we  have 
along  the  edges  of  both  First  and  Far  Fields. 

So  we  do  have  breeding  field  sparrows  in 
abundance  on  our  mountaintop.  But  even 
when  we  cut  our  fields,  as  we  do  every  five 
years  or  so,  we  have  never  attracted  the 
other  species,  although  killdeer  and  east- 
ern meadowlarks  usually  put  in  brief  ap- 
pearances in  early  spring  and  northern  har- 
riers in  fall  and  winter. 

To  me,  there  are  few  bird  songs  lovelier 
than  that  of  the  eastern  mead- 
owlark. For  over  a hun- 
dred years  eastern 
meadowlarks 
have  been  the 
most  characteris- 
tic  species  in 
Pennsylvania 
farmlands.  And 
yet  according  to 
Robert  C. 

Leberman  in  the 
Atlas  of  Breeding 
Birds  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  eastern 
meadowlark 
showed  “one  of  the 
most  striking  declines 
of  any  species  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s Breeding  Bird  Survey  routes.”  I 
could  hardly  imagine  a world  without  east- 
ern meadowlarks,  so  I had  been  heartened 
to  hear  one  singing  on  our  first  stop  at  a 
field  in  Fort  Roberdeau  County  Park. 


After  hearing  a Savannah  sparrow  at 
both  our  second  and  third  stops,  our  next 
three  stops  were  silent,  including  one  at  the 
Sinking  Valley  Country  Club’s  closely- 
manicured  golf  course.  I wondered  aloud  to 
Kotala  about  the  use  of  pesticides  on  many 
golf  courses,  so  the  lush  grass  would  remain 
free  of  weeds.  Not  only  golf  courses,  he 
commented,  but  farm  fields  too.  A recent 
study  had  shown  that  60  percent  of  the 
wells  in  the  valley  are  contaminated  with 
pesticides. 

Kotala,  a 32-year-old  medical  doctor, 
had  been  born  and  raised  in  Bucks  County. 
A birdwatcher  since  the  age  of  1 1 , he  had 
watched  as  all  his  favorite  birding  spots 
were  gobbled  up  by  malls  and  housing 
developments.  Because  of  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  move  with  his  wife  Alice,  also  a 
doctor,  and  their  infant  daughter  to  the 
more  open  spaces  of  west-central  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  doctors,  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
particularly  disturbed  by  the  level  of  pesti- 
cide use  on  valley  farms. 

“People  sure  must  trust  the  stuff  they  are 
spraying  over  everything,”  he  told 
me. 

At  one  recently  sprayed 
field,  we  could  still  smell  the 
chemicals.  Flardly  surprising, 
no  birds  of  any  species  sang 
in  that  field.  Brauning  later 
told  me  that  most  pesticides 
probably  don’t  kill  birds,  but 
they  do  kill  the  insects  birds 
depend  on  to  feed  them- 
selves and  their  young.  Pes- 
ticides also  eliminate  the 
weedy,  hedgerow  habitat 
that  many  birds,  such  as  ring- 
necked  pheasants,  bob- 
whites  and  harriers  use  for 
nesting,  food  and  shelter. 

Our  best  stop,  number  26,  was  at 
an  Amish  farm  which  had  the  kind  of 
grassy  meadow  preferred  by  many  grassland 
breeding  birds.  At  that  place  we  heard  two 
Savannah  sparrows,  three  field  sparrows,  a 
vesper  sparrow  and  a killdeer. 
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But  overall  I was  impressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  silent  stops  we  had  (11)  and  the  low 
number  of  species  ( 6 ) . In  what  is  one  of  the 
more  scenic  and  less  intensively  farmed 
of  Pennsylvania’s  limestone  valleys,  we 
had  heard  only  two  pheasants,  seven 
meadowlarks,  five  each  of  field  and 
vesper  sparrows,  11  killdeer  and  15 
Savannah  sparrows.  We  had  mostly 
heard  (and  seen)  mourning  doves, 
European  starlings,  American  crows, 
red-winged  blackbirds  and  American 
robins,  all  common  birds. 

Kotala  had  been  particularly  upset 
by  the  lack  of  grasshopper  sparrows.  The 
previous  year  he  had  recorded  one,  but  it 
was  not  at  the  same  place  when  we  checked. 
According  to  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in 
Pennsylvania  this  second  most  common  of 
Pennsylvania’s  grassland  sparrows  is  “easily 
found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Valley  and  Ridge 
Province  . . .”  such  as  Sinking  Valley. 
However,  it  and  most  of  the  other  grass- 
land breeding  birds  nest  close  to  or  on  the 
ground,  and  the  earlier  and  more  frequent 
cutting  of  hayfields  destroys  both  early  and 
late  broods  of  these  species.  Most  of  them 
will  try  to  finish  raising  any  surviving  young 
after  a field  is  cut,  except  for  Henslow’s 
sparrows  which  desert  a disturbed  nest. 
Henslow’s  sparrows  are  also  the  rarest  of 
the  four  grassland  sparrow  species. 

Recently,  though,  grassland  birds  have 
found  a new  habitat  to  safely  nest  in  — 
reclaimed  surface  mines.  In  fact,  hardcore 
birdwatchers  in  western  Pennsylvania  who 
want  to  see  grassland  breeding  birds,  in- 
cluding all  four  sparrow  species,  meadow- 
larks, bobolinks,  homed  larks,  northern 
harriers  and  upland  sandpipers,  are  as  likely 
to  head  for  the  nearest  reclaimed  surface 
mine  as  they  are  to  traditional  meadows 
and  hayfields. 

The  Game  Commission  is  also  manag- 
ing some  of  its  land  for  grassland  breeding 
birds,  planting  them  with  warm  season 
grasses  that  mature  later  in  the  summer 
than  traditional  alfalfa  and  other  cold  sea- 
son grasses  and,  thus,  provide  better  habi- 


tat for  the  birds.  Last  year,  after  Ducks 
Unlimited  purchased  three  Truax  warm 
season  grass  drills  and  donated  them  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Field  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  W ildlife  Service,  they  were  used  by  the 
Game  Commission  to  plant  324  and  207 
acres  of  switchgrass  in,  respectively,  the 
southwest  and  northwest  regions.  The 
planters  were  also  used  by  the  Washington 
County  chapter  of  Pheasants  Forever  to 
plant  230  acres  of  switchgrass. 

This  spring  the  Game  Commission  and 
Pheasants  Forever  planted  big  blue  stem, 
little  blue  stem  and  Indian  grass.  Not  only 
do  such  plantings  benefit  the  grassland 
breeding  birds,  but  other  ground  nesting 
birds  such  as  mallards  and  teals. 

Private  landowners  are  also  getting  into 
the  act.  They  realize  that  warm  season 
grasses  not  only  provide  excellent  wildlife 
habitat,  but  also  high  protein  forage  for 
livestock.  Brauning  says  that  some  farmers, 
interested  in  providing  habitat  for  these 
birds,  have  been  experimenting  with  grow- 
ing a field  or  two  of  warm  season  grasses. 
Although  they  cannot  get  as  many  hay 
cuttings  from  such  fields  as  they  would 
from  cold  season  grasses,  they  can  harvest 
a large  crop  later  in  the  summer,  when  cold 
season  grasses  are  suffering  from  the  heat. 

Even  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Com- 
mission is  changing  its  policy  of  planting 
crownvetch.  Instead,  in  cooperation  with 
Pheasants  Forever,  the  Game  Commission 
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and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
they  are  planting  warm  season  grasses  and 
wildflowers  instead.  The  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Transportation  is  also  mov- 
ing into  planting  native  warm  season  grasses 
and  wildflower  plots  along  new  highways. 

Still,  with  all  these  efforts  there  is  no 
doubt  that  grassland  breeding  birds  con- 
tinue to  decline,  not  just  in  Pennsylvania 
but  throughout  all  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Purists  will  say  that  be- 
fore European  settlement,  many  of  these 
species  were  rare  if  not  altogether  absent  in 
heavily-wooded  Pennsylvania. 

Yet,  by  1840,  half  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  changed  into  farmland  and  the  gen- 
tler farm  practices  of  those  days  encour- 
aged the  breeding  of  grassland  birds.  Edge 
habitat  was  so  abundant  that  ring-necked 
pheasants,  first  introduced  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1892,  thrived. 

But  from  1971  to  the  1980s,  pheasant 
numbers  declined  60  percent.  More  fre- 
quent hay  mowing  and  road  kills  account 
for  much  of  that  loss,  along  with  declining 
habitat  and  chemical  contamination, 


Brauning  says. 

Bobolink  numbers  too  “are  closely  re- 
lated to  agricultural  practices,”  William 
Reid  writes  in  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in 
Pennsylvania . “T imothy  hay  is  cut  earlier  in 
the  year  than  it  once  was,  and  today’s 
mowing  equipment  cuts  the  hay  much 
closer,  leading  to  the  destruction  of  bobo- 
link nests,  eggs,  and  young.  In  northern 
counties,  where  recent  abandonment  of 
farms  has  left  many  hayfields  uncut,  bobo- 
links breed  more  successfully.” 

So,  it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  retain  a 
viable  number  of  grassland  birds  in  Penn- 
sylvania we  must  actively  manage  adequate 
habitat  for  them,  whether  it  be  reclaimed 
surface  mines,  abandoned  farm  fields,  high- 
way right-of-ways,  or  game  lands.  Inter- 
ested landowners  with  the  right  habitat 
can  also  participate. 

Maybe  if  enough  areas  are  set  aside  for 
these  birds,  there  will  remain  many  places 
in  Pennsylvania  where  the  glorious  songs 
of  meadowlarks  and  bobolinks,  as  well  as 
the  less  spectacular  other  grassland  birds 
will  still  be  heard.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Stepping  Back  in  Time 

Match  these  important  events  with  the  years  in  which  they  occurred. 


1895  The  bow  and  arrow  was  legalized  for  hunting. 

1929  Pennsylvania’s  first  game  law  by  Sir  William  Keith. 

1968  First  spring  gobbler  season  offered. 

1683  State  Game  Lands  were  purchased  for  the  first  time. 

1935  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  established. 

1721  Pymatuning  became  the  first  migratory  waterfowl  refuge. 

1920  Hunting  permitted  on  all  lands  under  William  Penn’s  Charter. 


answers  on  p.  64 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


In  1 929  Pennsylvania  became  the  first  state  to 
recognize  archery  hunting  as  a sport. 


Archer's  Part  of  the 
Picture 


ARCHERY’S  ROLE  in  the  Game 
. Commission’s  100  years  has  grown 
from  just  a trace  to  today  representing 
more  than  a third  of  this  sporting  activity 
in  the  state.  As  we  prepare  for  the  44th 
regular  bowhunting  season,  a look  back  at 
how  bowhunting  inserted  itself  into  this 
century  of  hunting  activity  might  prove 
interesting. 

When  examining  the  history  of  archery 
here,  it’s  impossible  to  separate  bowhunting 
from  target  shooting,  whether  it  is  a back 
yard  operation  or  the  Olympics.  Shooting 
a bow  with  any  degree  of  proficiency  re- 
quires mental  and  muscle  conditioning  far 
beyond  that  needed  to  fix  iron  or  telescopic 
sights  of  a gun  on  a target.  I’ve  been  there. 

Whether  a gunner  turned  sometimes 
archer,  an  archer  turned  sometimes 
bowhunter,  or  a bowhunter  who  has  never 
known  anything  other  than  backyard  prac- 
tice and  the  hunting  field,  there  are  a lot  of 
us.  Last  fall  there  were  at  least  1,107,674 
licensed  hunters,  of  whom  320,636  also 
carried  archery  tags. 

Those  old  enough  to  have  participated 
will  remember  the  first  regular  bowhunting 
season  for  deer  established  in  1951.  But, 
archery  has  a hunting  history  that  actually 
predates  the  regular  and  special  seasons 
that  have  become  a permanent  part  of  big 
game  activity  in  Pennsylvania.  There  were 


ARCHERY  PRESERVES  were  established  in 
1937  and  they  remained  in  existence  until 
1 954,  three  years  after  bowhunting  season 
was  opened  statewide. 


many  years  before  the  beginning  of  regular 
seasons  in  1951  when  it  was  legal  to  hunt 
with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

It  was  in  1929  that  Pennsylvania  be- 
came the  first  state  to  recognize  archery  as 
a hunting  sport.  This  came  about  through 
the  efforts  of  then  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police,  Major  Lyn  G. 
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Adams,  and  Paul  Wilcox.  They  were  re- 
sponsible for  introducing  a bill  in  the  legis- 
lature that  legalized  the  bow  and  arrow  as  a 
sporting  arm  to  shoot  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals during  any  hunting  season. 

However,  to  Wisconsin  goes  the  recog- 
nition as  the  first  state  to  establish  a season 
exclusively  for  bowhunters.  In  1934,  that 
state  set  up  the  first  special  season  for 
archers.  Except  for  1935,  when  no  deer 
hunting  at  all  was  permitted,  special  sea- 
sons have  continued  to  this  day. 

In  1937,  Pennsylvania  set  aside  two 
wired-in  areas  for  bowhunting,  only  during 
the  regular  deer  season,  one  each  in  Sullivan 
and  Forest  counties.  In  the  14  years  before 
a special  bowhunting  season  was  set  in 
1951,  fewer  than  1 2 deer  and  one  bear  were 
credited  to  archers  behind  the  wire.  The 
preserves  were  abandoned  July  1,  1954, 
three  years  after  the  regular  bowhunting 
season  was  created  in  1951. 

Small  game  hunting,  fish  shooting  and 
hunting  for  varmints  sort  of  came  along 
with  deer  hunting,  mostly  as  targets  of 
opportunity.  However,  some  of  us  found 
those  activities  to  be  as  challenging  and 
exciting  as  taking  large  animals.  Bear  hunt- 
ing, and  there  have  been  some  notable 
successes,  has  also  been  available  to  those 
with  the  courage  to  match  wits  and  skills 
with  gun  hunters. 

However,  October  15,  1951  was  a ban- 


THE  YEAR  was  1944  when 
Lester  Newell  of  Sharon  was 
hunting  an  archery  preserve  in 
Forest  County.  Using  a home- 
made longbow  he  took  this 
250-pound  bruin. 

ner  day  for  those  of  us  who  had 
looked  forward  to  a time  when 
we  could  seek  deer  that  were 
largely  undisturbed  by  hunt- 
ers. Even  though  only  antlered 
deer  were  legal  during  the  two- 
week  season  that  year,  there 
were  5,542  of  us  who  scoured 
our  usual  gun-hunting  haunts 
for  whitetails.  W e came  up  with 
32  for  the  season  — mine  wasn’t  one  of 
them. 

Bowhunting  was  a controversial  activ- 
ity that  year.  Many  gun  hunters  and  land- 
owners  resented  this  seeming  intrusion  into 
the  sport  of  hunting  deer.  But  only  8,446 
tags  were  sold  the  second  year,  and  the 
score  dropped  to  24  deer. 

In  fact,  it  wasn’t  until  the  third  year, 
when  spike  bucks  also  became  legal,  that 
the  number  of  participants  jumped  to 
10,691  and  the  take  was  84  deer. 

After  that,  both  the  number  of  hunters 
and  deer  killed  edged  up  slowly  until  1957. 
That  was  the  first  year  archers  were  offered 
an  “any  deer”  season.  The  season  was  re- 
duced to  six  days,  October  5-12.  But  the 
number  of  hunters  jumped  to  55,559,  more 
than  10  times  the  first-year  number  and 
more  than  double  the  previous  year.  The 
kill  was  1,358,  over  42  times  that  of  1951. 

In  1959  archers  were  given  a full  month. 
Those  who  had  opposed  bowhunting  gradu- 
ally withdrew  their  hostility,  for  the  most 
part,  as  many  of  them  became  two-season 
hunters  who  utilized  the  bow  and  the  gun 
in  season.  Even  today  only  a small  percent- 
age of  hunters  hunt  exclusively  with  the 
bow. 

A small  doe  I had  taken  the  year  prior  to 
the  first  195 1 archery  season,  during  a two- 
day  antlerless  gun  season,  was  the  32nd  big 
game  bow  kill  registered  by  the  Pennsylva- 
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DEPUTY  Came  Protector 
Melvin  Yost  checks  roster  of 
deer  hunters  in  1966.  There 
were  1 2 in  this  group,  counting 
the  photographer  and  two  in 
the  car. 

nia  State  Archery  Association. 

It  was  the  publicity  created  by 
that  modest  contribution  to 
big(?)  game  annals  which 
steered  George  Harrison,  then 
editor  of  Game  News,  my  way. 

A new  writer  was  needed 
for  an  archery  column.  The 
late  Tom  Forbes,  of  Camp  Hill,  had  writ- 
ten, “Arrow  Points,”  for  the  preceding  12 
years.  This  month’s  column  represents  32 
years  of  my  “Straight  From  the  Bowstring.” 
Consequently,  archery  in  its  various  as- 
pects, has  been  represented  here  since  the 
1951  season. 

One  additional  change  of  importance 
to  bowhunting  came  as  the  compound  bow 
edged  its  way  into  favor  among  target  ar- 
chers. They  eventually  wanted  to  carry  this 
first  departure  from  conventional  bows  in 
the  bow  season.  However,  the  way  the  law 
governing  bowhunting  was  written,  the 
compound  was  not  legal. 

It  was  on  October  4,  1973,  then  Gover- 
nor Milton  Shapp  signed  legislation  that 
made  the  compound  bow  legal.  Also,  the 
law  better  defined  the  arrowhead  as  one 
that  must  be  of  a broadhead  design  with 
sharp  cutting  edges  without  an  explosive, 
chemical  or  poison  in  the  head  or  shaft. 

The  special  broadhead  requirements  are 
mandatory  for  every  big  game  seasons,  in- 
cluding turkey. 

Except  for  some  experimenting  in  vari- 
ous years  in  selected  counties  with  an  extra 
deer  season  after  Christmas,  since  1972  the 
entire  state  has  been  open  for  archers  in 
any  hunting  season. 

The  most  recent  change  to  affect  only 
bowhunters  was  the  extension  of  the  regu- 
lar October  bowhunting  season  for  two 
weeks  into  November.  Long  desired  by 
archers  to  take  advantage  of  the  rutting 


season  for  white-tailed  deer,  the  first  such 
season  was  authorized  in  1993. 

Most  important  to  this  extension  is  the 
regulation  that  archers  must  wear  at  least 
250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange, 
visible  from  360  degrees.  The  same  re- 
quirement extends  to  the  gunning  seasons 
for  deer  and  bear.  And,  bowhunters  in  the 
spring  gobbler  season  are  required  to  dis- 
play 100  square  inches  of  orange  when 
going  to  and  from  calling  locations.  Like- 
wise, just  like  the  riflemen,  archers  after 
woodchucks  are  required  to  wear  a fluores- 
cent orange  hat. 

Since  1993,  archers  have  been  permit- 
ted to  take  only  an  antlered  deer  on  their 
regular  archery  license.  Along  with  gun 
hunters,  excepting  muzzleloaders,  archers 
must  have  the  county-specific  antlerless 
deer  license  to  take  an  antlerless  deer. 

As  the  Game  Commission  enters  its 
second  century  of  service,  deer  manage- 
ment in  urban  and  suburban  areas  is  be- 
coming increasingly  important,  and  as  evi- 
denced by  restrictions  around  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  the  role  of  archers  in  con- 
trolling deer  in  such  areas  is  likely  to  grow. 
Bowmen  will  have  to  keep  abreast  of  these 
developments. 

Historically,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
regulations,  the  foregoing  pretty  well  sums 
up  the  general  activities  of  bowhunters  in 
Pennsylvania  within  the  past  100  years. 

But,  as  long  as  there  have  been  archers, 
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HUNTING  and  organized  target  shooting 
have  always  been  interrelated.  Pennsylvania 
archer  john  Williams,  left,  counts  an  Olympic 
gold  medal  among  his  archery 
accomplishments.  Below,  Lars  Edburgh,  left, 
and  George  Slinzer,  are  state  target 
champions  who  were  also  avid  hunters. 


they  have  had  to  shoot  at  inanimate  targets 
first,  before  being  able  to  consider  them- 
selves bowhunters.  Only  then  are  they  even 
minimally  qualified  to  seek  living  creatures 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  You  can  take  this 
back  many  thousands  of  years  and  on  the 
way  bump  into  such  as  Howard  Hill,  Ishi, 
Maurice  Thompson,  Roger  Ascham  and 
Nimrod  on  the  way. 

1 consider  the  birth  of  modern  archery 
as  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the 
National  Archery  Association  at 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  January  23,  1879. 
Pennsylvanian  Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer  was  the 
first  vice  president.  The  first  archery  orga- 
nization in  the  country,  however,  was  the 
still  extant,  United  Bowmen  of  Philadel- 
phia, founded  September  28,  1928.  Penn- 
sylvania State  Archery  Association  dates 
back  to  1931. 

My  personal  experience  hardly  goes  back 
near  as  far,  but  I have  rubbed  shoulders 
with  some  of  the  best  archers  and  bowyers, 
some  of  whose  exploits  have  been  covered 
in  this  column.  For  quite  a few  years  PSAA 
national  tournaments  were  held  at  the 
Harrisburg  Farm  Show  Building,  and  some 


of  the  best-ever  attended. 

As  a target  archer,  Pennsylvanian  John 
Williams  certainly  ranks  among  the  top 
anywhere.  Among  his  many  exploits  was 
winning  the  world  championship  at  the 
FITA  tournament  in  York,  England,  in 
1 9 7 1 , at  the  age  of  1 7 . The  next  year  he  was 
the  gold  medal  winner  for  men  in  the  first 
revival  of  archery  after  50  years  at  the 
Olympics  held  in  Munich,  Germany. 

On  a state  level,  no  one  has  surpassed 
the  record  of  George  Slinzer  who  won  the 
top  Keystone  contest  of  the  PSAA  to  the 
point  of  monotony.  When  an  injury  forced 
him  to  switch  his  bow  to  the  left  hand,  he 
again  won  the  state  title. 

From  an  organizational  standpoint,  ar- 
chery owes  much  to  Clayton  B.  Shenk  who 
was  twice  president  of  the  NAA,  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  PSAA  for  over  three 
decades.  He  was  instrumental  in  fostering  a 
bowhunting  season  in  this  state,  bringing 
the  world  tournament  of  FITA  to  Valley 
Forge  and  reviving  archery  for  the  Olym- 
pics. On  a local,  state  and  national  scale, 
no  one  has  done  more  for  archery. 

There  are  many  more  who  have  con- 
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THIS  photo  from  a target  shoot 
in  1965  illustrates  how  archery 
was  largely  a family  affair.  Note 
the  traditional  equipment  and 
the  absence  of  camouflage 
clothing. 

tributed  time  and  talent  to  per- 
petuating the  total  sport  of  tar- 
get archery  from  back  lots  to 
the  highest  echelons  of  target 
competition.  This  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  hunting  segment 
that  shoots  the  bow  and  arrow.  In  total, 
they  have  made  Pennsylvania  first  in  num- 
bers and  activity. 

Our  own  Game  Commission,  despite 
scattered  grumbling  from  the  field,  has 
been  responsible  for  archery’s  growth  within 
the  bounds  of  perceived  good  wildlife  man- 
agement. During  the  long  tenure  of  Execu- 
tive Director  Glenn  Bowers,  I was  privi- 
leged to  be  among  a group  called  to  Harris- 
burg in  the  late  1960s  to  look  at  what  might 
be  done  to  improve  bow  hunting  from  the 
standpoint  of  regulating  archery  equipment. 
Among  the  group  was  Shenk,  Sherwood 
Schoch  and  the  late  Homer  “Dutch” 
Wambold. 

This  was  at  a time  when  some  other 
states  were  wrestling  with  limits  on  mini- 
mum bow  weight,  types  of  arrowheads, 
minimum  bow  cast  and  other  largely  unen- 
forceable and  downright  silly  regulations. 
Our  total  conclusion  was  that  the  Game 
Commission  was  on  the  right  track  and  no 
changes  were  recommended. 

And  thankfully  there  have  been  rela- 
tively few  changes  over  the  years.  Among 
those  considered  necessary  was  the  afore- 
mentioned acceptance  of  the  compound 
bow,  regulations  governing  the  use  of  bow 
string  releases,  tree  stands,  evaluation  of 


scents,  and  the  prohibition  of  certain  elec- 
tronic sights. 

Most  changes  in  the  sport  are  ones  that 
have  evolved  on  the  hunting  scene.  The 
use  of  portable  tree  stands,  with  their  physi- 
cal hazards  as  well  as  their  contribution  to 
increased  kill  percentages  has  been  a major 
one.  The  carry-over  from  gun  hunting  of 
organized  drives  has  diminished.  Use  of 
longbows  and  recurve  bows,  the  only  ones 
available,  in  that  order,  to  early  archers 
almost  disappeared  not  that  long  ago.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a resurgence  in  the  use 
of  such  bows  by  those  who  frown  on  the 
mechanical  efficacy  of  the  compound. 

Most  changes  in  the  sport  have  resulted 
from  shrinkage  in  places  to  hunt.  In  the 
earlier  days,  when  posted  property  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  norm,  there  were 
few  areas  where  organized  hunts  could  not 
be  scheduled  for  all-day  activities.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Game  Commission’s  land  ac- 
quisition program  has  kept  pace  with  in- 
creased hunting  activity.  In  effect,  licensed 
hunters,  you  and  I,  each  own  about  an  acre 
of  land  set  aside  to  perpetuate  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  that  in  itself  may  be  the 
Game  Commission’s  single  most  impor- 
tant accomplishment  over  the  past  100 
years.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


While  a big  advantage  on  a competitive  target 
range , muzzle  devices  for  improving  accuracy 
have  applications  for  hunters  as  well. 

iliKite  foifoc®  for 
Accuracy 


Helen  Lewis 


Cl\\J  hat  CAN  YOU  tell  me  about 
W Browning’s  “BOSS”  system,”  the 
caller  asked.  “I  understand  it  not  only  re- 
duces  recoil  somewhat,  but  also  makes  the 
company’s  rifle  more  accurate.” 

Because  I hadn’t  fired  this  setup,  I was 
unable  to  give  a complete  answer.  How- 
ever,  I informed  him  that  BOSS  is  an 
acronym  for  “Ballistic  Optimizing  Shoot- 
ing  System,”  a long  name  for  a 2-inch 
device  that  is  threaded  on  the  muzzle. 

The  BOSS’s  primary  purpose  is  to  make 
a barrel  more  accurate  by  providing  a way 
to  adjust  its  length.  And  I’m  referring  to  big 
game  type  hunting  rifles  here.  The  thin 
barrels  on  such  guns  are  more  susceptible 
to  “whipping”  than  heavy  barrels  on  var- 
mint rigs.  I’ll  go  on  to  say,  though,  that 
some  22  rimfire  competitors  are  now  using 
a muzzle  attachment  to  improve  accuracy. 
It’s  true  that  the  BOSS  device  also  reduces 
recoil  to  some  extent. 

From  what  I can  gather,  a Browning 


engineer  discovered  that  shortening  BAR 
barrels  by  an  inch  or  so  corrected  serious 
accuracy  problems.  It  was  reasoned  that  a 
device  that  would  permit  adjustment  of 
barrel  length,  which  would  also  affect  vi- 
bration patterns,  could  help  enhance  accu- 
racy with  different  bullet  weights.  Thus, 
BOSS  was  born. 

BOSS  is  made  up  of  three  parts  that 
thread  on  the  muzzle.  At  its  front  is  a three- 
ounce  weight  that  screws  into  the  center 
section.  The  center  section  screws  onto  the 
barrel  which  has  to  be  threaded  for  about 
one  inch.  At  the  rear  of  the  center  section 
is  a knurled  lock  nut  with  a l-in-10  scale 
around  it.  Each  graduation  mark  indicates 
'/loth  turn.  The  barrel  also  is  marked  with  a 
1-10  scale.  Each  mark  on  the  barrel  de- 
notes a full  turn.  This  combination  of  gradu- 
ation marks  is  what  permits  settings  as 
small  as  '/loth  turn.  This  should  indicate 
how  little  adjustment  in  length  is  needed 
to  reach  the  “sweet  spot,”  as  Browning  calls 
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it.  Browning’s  instructions  for  the  scale  are 
mostly  in  half  or  complete  turns. 

The  center  section  has  a total  of  32  gas 
relief  holes  in  four  rows  of  eight.  The  two 
rows  closest  to  the  device’s  muzzle  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  bore  and  the  remaining 
rear  holes  are  cut  30-degrees  forward.  I 
have  no  data  on  this  design,  but  it  could  be 
that  the  holes  slanted  forward  are  to  reduce 
muzzle  blast  and  recoil. 

The  3 -ounce  weight  that  screws  into 
the  front  of  the  center  section  is 
counterbored  (cone  shape)  which  helps 
force  the  hot  gases  out  through  the  holes  in 
the  center  section.  The  bore  hole  in  the 
cone  is  .344  for  all  calibers  except  the  .338 
Winchester  Mag.  I was  told  it  is  slightly 
larger,  and  cut  with  a different  thread  size 
to  prevent  interchanging  the  two  sizes. 

I haven’t  had  enough  experience  with 
the  BOSS  to  fully  evaluate  its  effective- 
ness. All  reports  I have  heard  indicate  the 
system  does  work.  However,  care  must  be 
used  when  making  adjustments,  and  the 
BOSS  is  not  difficult  to  adjust. 

Grip  the  lock  nut  tightly  while  turning 
the  center  section  counterclockwise.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  use  a small  screwdriver 
through  the  holes  to  give  more  leverage. 
When  the  body  (center  section)  of  the  unit 
is  backed  away  from  the  lock  nut,  set  the 
lock  nut  to  the  desired  adjustment  and 
then  screw  the  body  clockwise  until  it  jams 
against  the  lock  nut. 

Do  not  make  large  adjustments  at  one 
time,  and  keep  in  mind  that  the  only  way 
the  right  setting  will  be  found  with  a spe- 
cific primer/powder/bullet  combination  or 
factory  load  is  to  test  it  thoroughly  from  a 
solid  benchrest.  This  is  not  a case  of  simply 
firing  three  shots  and  then  making  a new 
adjustment.  Another  factor  that  must  be 
dealt  with  is  heat  buildup  in  the  barrel. 
Don’t  fire  a rapid  5 -shot  group  and  then  fire 
a second  one  a minute  or  so  later. 

Rifle  builder  Jim  Peightal  says  to  shoot 
at  least  5 -shot  groups,  waiting  one  minute 
or  so  between  shots,  and  to  then  allow  the 
rifle  to  cool  for  ten  minutes  before  firing  a 


second  5-shot  group.  Testing  the  BOSS 
takes  a lot  of  time  and  a fair  amount  of 
ammo. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  reduce  group 
sizes.  Normally,  vertical  stringing  is  an  in- 
dication that  bullets  are  leaving  the  muzzle 
at  different  vibration  levels,  which  means 
the  barrel  is  not  vibrating  the  same  way  for 
each  shot.  BOSS  adjustments  will  not  only 
correct  this  and  reduce  group  sizes,  but  will 
also  make  the  groups  more  circular. 

There’s  another  approach,  especially 
among  rimfire  competitors,  that  works  on 
the  principle  of  moving  the  “node”  (dead 
spot ) in  the  barrel  closer  to  the  rifle’s  muzzle. 
If  shortening  a barrel  moves  the  node  closer 
to  the  receiver,  adding  length  might  move 
it  closer  to  the  muzzle.  As  far  as  I can 
determine,  this  device  works  only  on  heavy 
rimfire  barrels  that  have  no  taper.  (Barrels 
that  have  no  taper  are  called  “parallel” 
barrels.) 

To  clear  up  what  the  “node”  is,  here’s  a 
dictionary  definition:  “The  point,  line  or 
surface  of  a vibrating  object,  as  a string, 
where  there  is  comparatively  no  vibra- 
tion.” In  other  words,  the  node  is  the  dead 
spot  in  a barrel  where  there’s  little  or  no 
vibration.  By  moving  it  closer  to  the  muzzle 
stabilizes  the  vibration  pattern. 

Peightal  says  that  any  competent  ma- 
chinist can  make  this  type  of  muzzle  stabi- 
lizer. It’s  made  from  round  stock  steel  slightly 
larger  than  muzzle  diameter.  It’s  bored 
roughly  .002  larger  than  the  outside  diam- 
eter of  the  muzzle.  A horizontal  slot  is  cut 
into  it  a little  more  than  half  way  along  its 
length.  Another  slot  is  cut  crosswise  near 
the  end  of  the  horizontal  slot.  These  slots 
permit  some  flexing  of  the  metal  for  tight- 
ening purposes.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  how  the  device  works. 

Two  6 x 48  screw  holes  are  drilled  and 
tapped  through  the  lengthwise  slot  for  tight- 
ening purposes  (countersinking  them  re- 
quires the  use  of  a 5/1 6-inch  end  mill).  The 
device  is  slipped  over  the  muzzle  allowing 
about  1 1/2 -inch  of  overhang.  Do  not  over- 
tighten the  two  number  6 lock  screws.  Just 
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Helen  Lewis 


BROWNING'S  BOSS,  above,  may  be  adjusted  with  a 
screwdriver  or  punch.  Lewis  advises  against  using 
force  to  tighten  center  section  against  lock  nut.  Jim 
Peightal's  muzzle  stabilizer,  below,  can  be  adjusted 
in  increments  of  .002,  with  the  use  of  vernier  calipers 
shown  here. 


Helen  Lewis 


tighten  enough  to  hold  the  device  (could 
be  called  a stabilizer)  on  the  barrel.  From 
that  point,  the  device  is  adjusted  backward 
and  forward  until  the  exact  length  is  found 
that  produces  top  accuracy  with  the  ammo 
being  used.  Changing  ammo  brands  will 
require  new  adjustments. 

Peightal,  who  has  built  several  of  these 
for  his  rimfire  target  rifles,  says  that  it’s 
imperative  to  make  minor  adjustments 
when  moving  the  stabilizer  on  the  barrel.  It 


requires  the  use  of  a vernier 
caliper  that  incorporates  a dial 
indicator. 

Adjusting  is  not  difficult. 
After  installing  the  stabilizer, 
place  the  end  of  the  vernier 
caliper  on  the  stabilizer’s  muzzle 
and  run  the  caliper’s  depth 
gauge  into  the  stabilizer  until 
it  touches  the  muzzle.  Record 
that  reading  for  an  exact  start- 
ing  point.  Adjustments  should 
be  made  in  .002  (two  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch ) increments. 

It’s  very  likely  little  im- 
provement in  accuracy  will 
take  place  until  the  stabilizer  is 
near  the  node  (dead  spot). 
When  the  adjustment  is  cor- 
rect for  the  ammunition  being 
used,  there  should  be  a notice- 
able improvement  in  accuracy. 

I’ve  written  several  times 
that  many  high  quality  rimfire 
outfits  have  the  nasty  habit  of 
throwing  the  first  shot  well  out 
of  the  group.  I’ve  run  dozens  of 
test  with  both  hot  and  cold 
barrels,  trying  to  lick  the  problem,  but  so 
far  I’ve  had  little  success.  The  answer  may 
rest  in  installing  a stabilizer  (that’s  my  own 
name  for  this  crude  looking  device). 

Some  shooters  may  not  appreciate  an 
ungainly  looking  piece  of  round  steel  pro- 
truding from  the  muzzle,  but  if  the  rig  is 
capable  of  shooting  half-inch  groups  at  50- 
yards,  and  maybe  even  putting  the  first 
shot  from  a cold  barrel  in  dead  center,  I’ll 
gladly  overlook  the  cosmetics.  □ 


Fun  Game  Answers: 

1683  Hunting  was  permitted  on  all  lands  under  Williamn  Penn’s  Charter. 
1721  Pennsylvania’s  first  game  law  by  Sir  William  Keith. 

1895  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  established. 

1920  First  game  lands  purchased. 

1929  Bow  and  arow  was  legalized  for  hunting. 

1935  Pymatuning  established. 

1968  First  spring  gobbler  season. 
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The  Birds  of  Summer 

IT’LL  BE  SUMMER  before  you  know  it,  and  what  better  way  to  pre- 
pare for  balmy  days  than  to  pick  up  “Summer  Birds”  second  in  the 
“Birds  of  the  Seasons”  series. 

We  commissioned  artist 
Stephen  Leed  to  produce  a 
print  series  featuring  birds  of 
every  season  based  on  his 
popular  “Winter  Birds”  the 
1994  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  print  that  sold  out  in 
record  time.  “Summer  Birds” 
has  been  available  since  Au- 
gust, and  sales  have  been 
brisk.  The  third  and  fourth 
prints  in  the  series  will  be 
available  beginning  in  1996. 

Like  our  WTFW  prints, 

“Summer  Birds”  is  limited  to 
600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Image  size  is  about 
15x22V2  inches.  The  prints  are  $125,  delivered;  framed  prints  cost 
$97.50  more.  Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s  ongoing  research 
and  management  efforts  on  behalf  of  nongame  species. 

♦ Orderfrom  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 2001 

Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1711 0-9797. 


The  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission:  1 895- 1 995, 
1 00  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation 


t^OLLOW  Pennsylvania's  wildlife  history  from  colonial  times  to  the 
• present.  Pelive  the  fascinating  story  of  wild  and  desperate  times, 
abuses  and  triumphs,  and  historic  moments  and  undertakings. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  1395-1995 , 100  Tears 
of  Wildlife  Conservation  is  the  product  of  two  years  of  research 
and  writing  by  agency  information  specialist  Joe  Kosack.  The  213-page 
hardcover  volume  contains  more  than  60  vintage  photographs.  It's  sure 
to  please  history  buffs  and  wildlife  enthusiasts  alike. 


Order  from  the: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 

Dept.  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  1711 0-9797. 
Price  is  $12.95,  plus  6%  sales  tax. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


THE  13TH  EDITION  of  the  Commission's  Working  Together  for  Wildlif 
fine  art  print,  "Autumn  Harvest"  by  Mark  Bray,  is  on  sale  now.  Th 
print  symbolizes  our  history  of  wildlife  management  successe 
(the  beaver,  once  nearly  wiped  out  here,  now  thrives),  and  it  i 1 1 u s 
trates  the  importance  of  wetland  habitats  to 
other  wildlife. 

PATCHE5  NOW  AVAILABLE.  People  love  to  collect 
our  WTFW  patches,  and  some  issues  sell  out 
within  the  year.  Don't  wait  another  minute;  order  yours  today 


PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  size  is  22'/2x15  inches.  Cost  is  $12 
(add  $97.50forframing)  plus  tax;  shipping  is  included.  PATCHES  (4-inch  actual  size)  cost$3  pli 
tax.  Proceeds  from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame  management  and  research. 


Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  200 1 Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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editorial 


1895 "1995 


FROM  THE  TIME  settlers  first  set  foot  on  what  was  to  become  Pennsylvania  until 
the  mid- 1800s,  people  were  free  to  hunt  and  trap  virtually  at  will.  But  as  years 
went  by  and  our  population  grew,  game  became  scarce. 

Deforestation,  mining,  erosion,  pollution  and  development  took  heavy  tolls.  By 
the  1890s,  elk,  wolves,  mountain  lions,  fishers  and  martens  were  gone,  passenger 
pigeons  were  soon  to  follow,  and  beaver  seemed  to  be  next  in  line. 

In  1894,  a year  before  the  state  legislature  created  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  no  animals  except  songbirds  received  complete  protection.  Wild 
animals  were  common  commodities  in  our  marketplaces  and  restaurants.  Deer  were 
shot  over  salt  licks.  Turkeys  and  grouse  were  shot  at  night.  Waterfowl  was  killed 
during  the  spring  breeding  season. 

Then,  on  June  25,  1895,  Governor  Daniel  H.  Hastings  signed  a law  creating  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game  Commissioners.  (In  1936,  the  agency  was  renamed  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.)  It  was  legislation  hunters  and  shooters  had  been 
lobbying  for  for  years. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Board  pressed  for  more  restrictive  hunting  laws.  The  effort 
was  bolstered  by  a vigorous  law  enforcement  campaign,  one  that  often  took  people  by 
surprise.  In  the  early  1900s,  most  people  didn’t  consider  wildlife  law  violations  as 
serious  offenses.  Game  wardens  were  frequently  confronted  by  angry  crowds, 
bushwhacked  and  assaulted.  Some  officers  died,  others  were  permanently  disabled. 
But  with  time,  the  state’s  game  protectors  turned  the  tide  of  resistance.  Each  passing 
year,  more  and  more  people  began  to  observe  the  laws  governing  wildlife. 

As  the  20th  century  progressed,  emphasis  on  protection  and  law  enforcement  gave 
way  to  conservation.  One  of  the  first  lessons  learned  was  that  wildlife  — especially 
deer  — could  not  be  stockpiled;  habitat  has  a wildlife  carrying  capacity.  Others 
included  the  realization  that  releases  of  exotic  species  were  in  vain,  bounties  were  a 
waste  of  money,  and  winter  feeding  was  unproductive. 

Over  the  past  100  years,  the  Game  Commission’s  ranks  have  grown  from  just  a 
handful  of  employees  to  more  than  700.  Its  responsibilities  have  increased  as  well. 

Yet,  the  agency’s  mission  has  changed  little.  By  law,  that  mission  is:  “It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  protect,  propagate,  manage  and  preserve  the  game  or 
wildlife  of  this  Commonwealth  and  to  enforce  . . . the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth 
relating  thereto.” 

Over  its  first  century  of  operation,  the  Game  Commission  has  brought  back  deer, 
turkeys,  beavers,  bears  and  wood  ducks.  Bald  eagles,  ospreys  and  otters  also  have  a 
brighter  tomorrow  as  well.  With  few  exceptions,  wildlife  here  is  in  far  better  shape 
today  than  at  the  turn-of-the-century. 

The  Game  Commission’s  centennial  is  a celebration  for  all  who  have  supported  its 
mission  over  these  100  years.  A long  line  of  hunters,  trappers  and  allied 
conservationists  have  given  us  a rich  and  diverse  wildlife  community  today.  It’s  been 
an  alliance  based  upon  cooperation,  science  and  proper  execution.  We  are  confident 
that  trust  will  continue  to  flourish  as  the  Keystone  State  enters  its  second  century  of 
professional  wildlife  management.  — Joe  Kosack 


letters 


Editor: 

My  husband  and  I are 
disappointed  with  all  the 
whining  over  the 
commission’s  proposed 
license  increases.  We 
welcome  an  increase  for  the 
benefit  of  our  wild  resources. 
If  sportsmen  don’t 
contribute,  who  will? 

Our  combined  fees  for 
regular,  archery,  antlerless 
and  bear  licenses  totaled  $70. 
We  consider  that  a paltry 
expense  for  a year’s  worth  of 
entertainment  and  family 
adventure,  not  to  mention  a 
freezer  full  of  venison  and 
small  game. 

We’re  not  wealthy,  either, 
but  subsist  on  a single,  low 
income.  If  purchasing 
licenses  is  a burden,  put  aside 
a dollar  or  two  a week  in  a 
family  license  fund. 

R.  Deuel, 
Trout  Run 

Editor: 

The  first  thing  I look  for 
in  Game  News  is  the  “Fun 
Games.”  They’re  not  only 
fun,  but  educational,  too.  I 
feel,  though,  that  Connie  left 
out  a very  important  clue  to 
answering  her  May  “Game” 
about  dandelions. 

I’m  74  now,  but  I 
remember  many  times  as  a 
boy  being  sent  out  by  my 
father  to  collect  dandelion 
flowers  for  use  in  making 
wine.  Maybe  Connie 
considers  dandelion  wine  to 
be  a spring  tonic. 

Hope  she  keeps  the 
interesting  puzzles  coming. 

R.S.  Baylor, 
Shippensburg 

Editor: 

The  “sportsmen”  calling 
for  reductions  in  doe  license 
allocations  and/or  shortening 


some  of  the  seasons  should 
be  ashamed.  The  current  goal 
of  wildlife  management  is  to 
reduce  deer  herds  to  levels 
prescribed  by  our  biologists. 
The  commission’s  function  is 
not  to  provide  deer  for 
hunters  to  kill. 

To  publicly  oppose  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deer  herd  plays 
right  into  the  hands  of 
animal  rights  proponents, 
those  who  contended  that 
the  only  reason  wildlife 
agencies  exist  is  to  farm 
animals  for  hunters  to  kill. 

Hunting  is  a management 
tool,  a means  to  an  end.  As 
hunters,  we  are  a tool  of  the 
professional  wildlife 
managers,  nothing  else. 

G.M.  Chiurazzi, 
Pittsburgh 

Editor: 

I’m  18  years  old,  have 
hunted  since  I was  12,  and  I 
think  $28.75  is  way  too 
much  to  pay  for  a hunting 
license.  Why  not  enforce  the 
laws  more,  or  raise  fines. 

When  raising  license  fees, 
think  about  how  many  12- 
year-olds  will  never  get  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  first  hunt. 

D.  Gaston, 
Indiana 

For  that  very  reason,  in 
the  agency's  license  proposal, 
not  only  will  junior  licenses 
remain  at  $5.75,  but  the 
junior  furtaker  license  would 
be  eliminated,  to  even  further 
encourage  youngsters  to  give 
hunting  and  trapping  a try. 

Editor: 

Marcia  Bonta’s  article  on 


Lehigh  Pond  and  marshes,  in 
the  May  issue,  was  an 
engaging  summary  of  this 
beautiful  “island  of  the 
North.” 

The  cooperative  project 
that  transformed  the  3,912 
acres  into  a new  state  game 
lands  might  never  have 
occurred  but  for  the 
perseverance  of  the 
Wildlands  Conservancy’s 
indefatigable  Charles  Nehf. 

One  of  Pennsylvania’s 
true  heroes  of  habitat 
conservation,  Charlie  Nehf 
was  “the  straw  that  stiired 
the  drink”  throughout  the 
eight-year  effort  to  create 
SGL312. 

B.  Cook, 
Director, 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

Editor: 

I just  read  in  the 
Harrisburg  paper  about  a 
judge  overturning  the 
conviction  of  a roadhunter 
apprehended  while  shooting 
at  a deer  decoy. 

I would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  fully  supporting  the 
use  of  decoys.  Roadhunters 
and  other  violators  are 
ruining  hunting  for  me,  my 
sons  and  my  grandsons. 

1 also  don’t  appreciate  the 
violators  being  referred  to  as 
hunters  and  sportsmen.  It 
makes  all  hunters  and 
sportsmen  sound  like  slobs. 

Please  don’t  classify  those 
of  us  who  enjoy  hunting 
legally  and  safely  with  those 
who  have  no  regard  for  other 
people  or  the  law. 

R.J.  Coldsmith,  Jr. 

Newville 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


The  1 5th  Arrow 

By  Ritchie  R.  Moorhead 


ARCHERY  came  late  to  my  hunting 
l life.  I began  deer  hunting,  with  a rifle 
in  1958,  and  it  wasn’t  until  1969  that  I put 
venison  on  my  table.  The  very  next  year  I 
took  up  hunting  with  the  bow.  While  going 
deerless  for  so  many  years  may  make  any 
sort  of  deer  hunting  challenging  enough,  I 
was  enthralled  at  the  prospect  of  archery 
hunting.  I guess  I also  figured  that  I had 
passed  the  test  and  my  success  could  only 
get  better. 

I well  remember  my  first  archery  season. 
I was  hunting  in  Bradford  County,  not  far 
from  the  New  Y ork  border.  Having  scouted 
the  area  well,  I was  certain  I was  in  a good 
spot,  but  opening  day  brought  no  activity. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  season,  I 
watched  five  deer  amble  into  the  other  end 
of  the  field,  a spot  where  they  hadn’t  once 
appeared  during  the  entire  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

My  next  time  out  was  Wednesday  after- 
noon, after  school.  It  was  one  of  those 
stinking  hot  October  days  that  had  me 
thinking  I should  have  gone  swimming 
instead.  I went  through  the  motions, 
though,  but  soon  grew  hot  and  restless. 
Heading  back  to  my  truck  earlier  than 
usual,  I happened  to  look  back  into  the 
field  I had  just  crossed.  There  were  the  deer 
I had  seen  two  days  earlier. 

In  what  I now  know  was  utter  foolish- 
ness, I drew  back  my  42-pound  recurve  and 
let  a broadhead  fly.  With  the  animal  way 
out  of  range,  I missed.  I walked  into  the 
field  to  retrieve  my  arrow,  and  as  I stood  up 
after  picking  it  up,  I turned  and  looked  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods  where  the  deer  had 


vanished.  One  was  standing  there 
looking  right  at  me. 

My  first  arrow  went  between  her 
feet.  Those  broadheads  look  like 
Stealth  bombers  but  they  flew  like 
stones.  As  I look  at  that  arrow  on 
my  study  wall  I’m  still  not  sure  how 
something  that  large  could  fly  as 
well  as  it  did.  Compensating  for  the 
drop  of  my  first  shot,  I held  higher 
on  the  doe  and  let  loose  again. 
Much  to  my  surprise,  I saw  the 
arrow  enter  her  chest  just  above  the 
dark  spot  where  the  chest  and  neck 
converge.  She  hopped  one  time 
and  ran  into  the  woods. 

I waited  for  the  deer  to  settle  and 
bleed  out.  I even  went  back  to  my 
truck  for  a flashlight.  But  when  I 
returned  I could  hardly  wait  to  get 
into  the  woods.  A short  time  later  I 
found  her,  shot  right  through  the 
heart. 

A long  hot  drag  up  the  hill  to  the 
truck  completed  my  first  archery 
season,  after  just  three  evenings 
afield.  This  was  going  to  be  easier 
than  that  rifle  business,  I thought. 
But  little  did  I realize  what  was  to 
come. 

Twenty-two  years  and  a dozen 
deer  later,  I was  still  enjoying  what 
had  become  my  favorite  fall  hunt- 
ing activity.  As  I look  back  over 
those  years,  I recall  many  high- 
lights. 

In  1972  a doe  walked  right  un- 
der me.  I took  her  with  a shot 
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straight  down  between  the  shoulder 
blades.  That  required  a finisher  after  a 
long  wait  and  a quick  chase.  There  is 
too  much  bone  in  the  back  there.  I will 
never  take  that  type  of  shot  again. 

During  1977  a doe  walked  toward 
my  stand  as  if  she  wanted  to  visit  with 
me.  Then  she  stopped  suddenly,  with 
her  body  behind  a tree,  and  snapped  to 
attention.  I was  spotted.  We  were  eye- 
ball to  eyeball  at  15  yards,  and  I was 
losing  quickly  as  the  bow,  at  full  draw, 
had  me  straining.  But  just  as  I was 


about  to  surrender  and  let  the  string 
down,  she  turned.  I placed  the  pin  on 
the  j unction  ofskull  and  neck  — which 
was  all  I could  see  — and  opened  my 
now  tired  fingers.  My  shot  was  true 
and  I had  instant  venison  burgers.  My 
tired  arms  were  glad  that  drag  was 
downhill. 

About  that  time  I finally  decided  I 
needed  a compound.  A Bear  Polar 


LTD  was  to  become  a good  friend.  I col- 
lected eight  deer  with  that  bow  over  the 
years.  1 knew  just  what  it  could  do  in  all 
circumstances.  Those  who  shot  with  me 
told  me  that  it  was  noisy.  Maybe.  I was 
losing  my  hearing,  so  it  was  a fair  deal  in  my 
opinion.  Either  way,  the  deer  that  fell  to  it 
never  noticed. 

In  1980  I went  to  Sullivan  County  to 
hunt  with  friends.  A doe  1 found  bedded  in 
a swamp  resulted  in  another  notch  on  the 
grip  of  the  Bear.  I was  getting  to  feel  quite 
good  about  this  archery  hunting,  but  I was 
still  looking  for  my  first  buck. 

In  1981  I was  walking  into  the 
woods  behind  my  house  for  an 
evening  hunt.  Not  paying  atten- 
tion to  anything  but  getting  to 
my  stand,  I got  caught  by  sur- 
prise when  I looked  up  and  found 
a buck  just  75  yards  from  my 
kennel.  It  saw  me  at  the  same 
instant,  though,  and  left  me  with 
nothing  more  than  an  eastern 
view  of  a west  bound  buck.  I 
ended  up  with  a doe  later  that 
year. 

1985  found  me  hunting  in 
Bucks  County,  on  territory  that 
was  new  to  me.  It  looked  like 
deer  country  on  the  way  in.  I 
picked  a spot  and  was  soon  to 
experience  the  thrill  of  taking  a 
buck,  a fine  6-point.  I reported 
on  that  hunt  in  the  J anuary  1987 
Game  News.  That  mounted  head 
hangs  right  over  the  desk  that  holds 
my  computer  as  I type  this.  That  was 
one  of  five  deer  I’ve  collected  on  days 
when  the  heat  seemed  to  be  pouring  out. 
The  deer  have  to  eat  and  move  about  when 
it’s  hot,  too,  I figure. 

From  1985  until  1991,  four  more  deer 
fell  to  the  old  Bear  LTD.  Most  were  taken 
outside  of  Pennsylvania,  though,  due  to  a 
change  in  residence.  Bucks,  however,  were 
again  elusive,  but  when  I returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1991,  it  was  with  high  hopes. 
No  deer  were  on  the  welcoming  commit- 
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tee,  however. 

The  summer  of  1992  found  me  with  an 
urge  to  upgrade.  I bought  a new  Hoyt 
Proforce  Eclipse,  with  65  percent  letoff, 
along  with  a new  mechanical  release  and  a 
peep  sight  in  the  string.  This  new  bow  was 
soon  to  convince  me  that  my  delay  in 
giving  up  the  old  bow  caused  me  to  struggle 
unduly  in  my  quest  for  accuracy.  In  the 
month  before  the  season  opened  I replaced 
the  center  of  my  target  twice,  which  left  me 
entering  the  season  with  more  confidence 
that  ever  before. 

I returned  to  Luzerne  County  for  the 
opener.  I began  the  day  by  helping  the 
farmer  with  a house  repair  project.  That 
afternoon  I erected  my  stand  in  a fencerow, 
and  then  I returned  around  four  o’clock, 
looking  forward  to  a relaxing  and  enjoy- 
able evening.  As  it  turned  out,  I would 
spend  the  rest  of  the  season  learning  the 
new  bow  and  looking  for  a better  place  to 
put  the  stand. 

By  5 o’clock  I found  myself  in  the  middle 
of  six  deer  that  were  feeding  in  a pasture  by 
the  creek.  It  promised  to  be  a very  busy 
evening.  I wished  I had  brought  my  camera 
as  several  of  the  deer  came  within  1 5 feet  of 
my  tree.  At  one  point  I looked  over  my  left 
shoulder  and  saw  three  more  deer  walking 
steadily  toward  the  pasture. 

As  they  entered  it,  about  100  yards 
away,  I saw  that  they  were  all  bucks.  The 
lead  one  sported  about  8- inch  spikes.  The 
second  was  either  a 4-  or  a 6-pointer  and 
the  last  carried  about  5-inch  spikes.  If  they 
continued  on  their  course  they  would  come 
within  about  15  yards. 

I couldn’t  believe  it.  After  all  these 
years  of  looking  for  a buck,  it  seemed  I was 
about  to  be  given  a choice.  I could  learn  to 
make  decisions  like  that. 

On  they  came,  single  file.  They  would 
pass  me  at  a point  where  branches  hung 
down  between  us.  When  they  cleared  the 
branches  I would  have  a clear  shot. 

I have  hunted  long  enough  to  know  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  pass  over  a sure  thing  for  a 
chance  at  something  better.  As  the  deer 


came  closer,  I made  my  decision.  I put 
the  pin  on  the  chest  of  the  lead  deer 
and  gave  it  my  best  shot. 

At  5:30  I yelled  across  the  field  to 
my  friend.  He  drove  my  Suburban  to 
the  fencerow  and  we  loaded  my  buck. 
By  any  yardstick,  a buck  down  in  hardly 
more  than  an  hour  on  opening  day  is  a 
victory.  Who  could  ask  for  more?  I 
sure  can’t.  And  while  my  first  buck  was 
great  and  every  deer  is  a trophy  worth 
remembering,  I consider  that  as  my 
most  memorable  hunt.  That  night  was 
a once-in-a-lifetime  treat. 

With  a dozen  archery  deer  to  my 
credit  I began  wondering  how  long  it 
would  take  to  get  my  second  dozen, 
and  also  if  I had  enough  time.  About  to 
become  a senior  citizen,  whatever  that 
means,  I could  see  archery  hunting  as 
only  getting  better.  How  would  1993 
treat  me?  I would  return  to  Luzerne 
County  to  find  out. 

Summer  scouting  showed  more  deer 
in  the  pasture  and  a big  buck  in  the 
woods.  I couldn’t  wait  for  October. 
But  upon  my  arrival  the  day  before  the 
opener,  the  farmer  told  me  that  the 
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were  being  seen  in  the  fields  or  the 
pasture.  I couldn’t  believe  it. 

1993  will  long  be  remembered  for 
its  tremendous  acorn  crop.  Driving 
down  country  roads  sounded  like  the 
Fourth  of  July  as  acorns  popped  under 
car  tires.  Squirrels  grew  fat  and  turkeys 
were  sleek  and  large.  The  deer  aban- 
doned the  cornfields,  pastures  and 
bottoms  for  the  oak  groves.  The  land  I 
hunted  had  few  oak  trees.  The  deer 
were  over  the  ridge  on  posted  ground. 
If  I stayed  on  familiar  territory  I was 
going  to  have  slim  pickings. 

Not  being  one  to  give  up  easily  I 
kept  on  looking.  I located  every  deer 
that  bedded  on  the  land  I could  hunt. 
There  were  five  does  and  a 6-point 
buck.  The  big  buck  was  elsewhere. 
Days  passed  with  no  action.  John 
Copertino  joined  me  for  several  days. 
Between  us  we  would  see  the  same 
deer  in  the  same  places.  The  acorn 
eaters  were  still  over  the  ridge. 

One  day  I took  my  .22  and  went 
looking  for  squirrels.  I walked  in  on 
the  6-pointer  as  it  lay  bedded  on  the 


hill  overlooking  the  farmhouse.  He  was  50 
yards  from  the  dirt  road  and  25  yards  from 
the  township  road.  I now  had  something  to 
go  on.  I reported  to  John  and  we  changed 
our  locations. 

After  five  full  days  in  the  woods,  I was 
about  to  receive  a real  treat.  It  was  one  of 
those  beautiful  fall  days  that  happen  so 
often  in  Pennsylvania.  I watched  a mouse 
drag  leaves  and  moss  into  a pile  of  brush  to 
make  a secure  winter  home,  and  then  saw 
a hawk  coast  by  as  he  checked  on  the 
mouse.  The  bird  left  when  my  presence  was 
detected. 

Soon  after  I spotted  movement  on  the 
upper  trail.  It  was  too  large  to  be  a deer,  and 
the  wrong  color.  It  wasn’t  a hunter  or  a dog, 
either.  I watched  as  a 400-pound  black  bear 
came  nosing  down  through  the  woods;  he 
even  turned  an  old  tire  over  with  his  head 
in  search  of  grubs.  I noticed  that  he  had  the 
same  mark  on  the  right  side  of  his  face  that 
I saw  on  a smaller  bear  several  years  earlier. 
An  old  friend  was  returning. 

He  stopped  about  15  yards  from  my 
stand,  placed  his  paws  on  a blow-down  and 
looked  straight  into  my  eyes.  We  looked  at 
each  other  for  a good  five  minutes.  Sensing 
no  danger,  he  slowly  moved  on  about  his 
business.  To  this  day  I can  vividly  remem- 
ber the  markings  of  this  bear,  see  his  hair 
wave  in  the  breeze,  and  even  almost  smell 
him. 

The  next  Saturday  found  me  in  the 
same  area.  I was  walking  to  my  stand,  but 
along  a high  trail  — which  turned  out  to 
be  another  mistake.  I arrived  on  the  scene 
just  in  time  to  see  a buck  following  a doe 
along  the  lower  trail.  They  had  just  walked 
past  my  stand.  I quickly  scooted 
around  the  hill,  hoping  to  inter- 
cept them,  but  they  must  have 
heard  me;  they  vanished  without 
a trace.  I spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  an  empty  woods,  knowing  I was 
quickly  running  out  of  time. 

I headed  out  early  on  the  last 
day  of  the  1993  archery  season. 
Daylight  broke  clear  and  calm  — 
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too  calm,  I thought.  I could  hear  the  mice 
move  about  in  the  leaves;  the  squirrels 
sounded  like  elephants  as  they  chased  each 
other  through  the  hickory  trees;  bluejays 
were  warning  of  the  “Thief-Thief  ’ all  over 
the  hillside. 

My  stand  allowed  me  to  face  only  down- 
hill toward  the  trail  I thought  the  deer 
would  use.  I could  shoot  to  my  left  and  right 
with  little  problem.  Uphill  and  left  was 
easy.  I didn’t  count  on  uphill  and  right  at 
all. 

At  7:05  I heard  soft  noises  above  me. 
They  were  slow  and  softer  than  a squirrel 
would  make,  I thought.  I suspected  a cat  or 
fox  was  stalking  a mouse  in  the  brush.  I kept 
looking  in  that  direction. 

Much  to  my  surprise  I saw  the  rack 
before  I saw  the  feet.  The  6-pointer  was 
uphill  and  to  my  right  and  homing  in  on 
the  scent  I had  placed  on  a tree  below  me. 
He  looked  in  my  direction  but  didn’t  look 
up.  His  nose  was  doing  the  looking.  I tried 
to  turn  my  body  and  draw  the  bow,  but  my 
right  arm  suddenly  bumped  the  tree  behind 
me;  I couldn’t  make  a full  draw. 

As  the  buck  got  within  about  50  feet  I 
leaned  out  as  far  as  I dared  and  increased 
the  draw.  I reached  full  draw  just  as  the 
buck  stepped  behind  a hemlock  tree.  When 
he  came  out  he  was  just  40  feet  away.  At  30 


feet  I set  the  pin  and  squeezed  the 
release.  He  took  off  down  the  hill, 
tearing  up  bushes  and  making  a lot  of 
noise.  Then,  as  1 watched,  he  fell  right 
on  the  trail  where  I had  expected  to 
see  deer. 

1 carefully  crawled  down  from  my 
stand  and  approached  the  downed  deer. 
The  shot  had  gone  a bit  too  far  hack 
and  I had  to  use  a finishing  shot  to  cap 
a long  and  challenging  season.  After 
nine  full  days  in  the  woods,  I had 
begun  my  second  dozen  archery  deer. 

In  looking  back  over  my  archery 
kills  I was  surprised  to  find  that  four  of 
the  deer  were  taken  on  the  13  th  day  of 
the  month.  One  was  on  Friday  the 
13th.  This  was  the  13th  archery  deer. 
Perhaps  I should  put  a “Lucky  13” 
decal  on  my  new  bow. 

As  I look  forward  to  many  more 
happy  days  in  Penn’s  Woods,  I’m 
thankful  for  good  health,  good  eyes 
and  steady  nerves.  Pennsylvania  can 
supply  the  deer.  It  is  up  to  us,  as  hunt- 
ers, to  supply  the  rest  of  the  ingredi- 
ents. Together  we  can  make  a winning 
team.  I will  take  whatever  the  future 
brings.  The  past  has  been  good.  Can 
the  future  be  better?  I look  forward  to 
finding  out.  □ 


Cover  photo  by  Bob  Haines 

WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  OFHCERS  from  throughout  North  America  will  be 
visiting  Pennsylvania  late  this  month,  to  attend  the  1995  North  American  Wildlife 
Enforcement  Officers  Association  Conference  in  Harrisburg.  As  the  patches  portrayed  on 
this  month’s  cover  illustrate,  wildlife  law  enforcement  is  by  no  means  unique  to  Pennsylvania. 
Every  state  and  Canadian  province  has  some  sort  of  wildlife  law  enforcment  agency. 
Pennsylvania  law  enforcment  officers  are  especially  pleased  to  be  the  hosts  of  this  year’s 
NAWEOA  conference  in  that  it’s  the  Game  Commission’s  100th  anniversary.  Upwards  of 
a thousand  officers  are  expected  to  attend  the  6-day  conference.  Highlights  will  include  a 
welcome  reception  at  the  Game  Commission’s  headquarters,  a tour  of  Gettysburg,  a black 
bear  program  by  Gary  Alt  and  a special  presentation  of  Rich  Pawling’s  History  Alive  program 
on  the  Game  Commission.  The  use  of  aircraft  for  wildlife  law  enforcment,  wildlife 
contraception  and  post  trauma  stress  are  just  some  of  the  many  formal  programs  being  given. 
Another  conference  highlight  is  the  “Wardens  Skills”  competition,  in  which  officers 
compete  in  a variety  of  law  enforcement  related  activities.  Thanks  here  goes  to  WCO  Bemie 
Schmader  for  the  use  of  his  patch  collection  in  making  this  cover  photo. 
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Good  Rifles 
Friends 


Good 


By  George  Block 


HEAT  ROSE  from  the  sun 
baked  field,  distorting  my  vi- 
sion and  causing  me  to  squint.  I 
squirmed  to  the  left  and  back  to  the 
right,  moved  my  head  up  and  down, 
but  there  was  something  between 
me  and  that  darned  groundhog. 
Popping  suddenly  from  his  den,  he 
ran  up  the  hill  and  disappeared 
behind  the  big  concrete  founda- 
tion of  the  metal  maze  supporting 
the  electric  wires. 

There  was  no  danger  of  hitting 
the  tower  if  that  woodchuck  would 
just  move  into  one  of  the  8-foot 
openings  between  the  beams.  Even 
at  the  300-yard  distance,  each  one 
of  us  knew  how  to  place  our  shots. 

I swear  that  chuck  knew  about 
our  problem  and  determined  to  stay 
out  of  our  sight  as  he  fed  content- 
edly behind  one  of  the  uprights. 
We  couldn’t  see  him,  but  we  knew 
he  was  there.  Quick  as  a wink,  he 
appeared  for  a moment  behind  one 
of  the  horizontal  supports,  then 
stepped  behind  an  angled  brace. 

So  it  went  for  almost  a half- 
hour.  Bill  was  getting  a stiff  neck, 
lying  on  the  dirt  with  his  heavy- 
barreled  .22-250  over  the  home- 
made rest.  Walt  and  I grinned  at 
each  other  as  he  grumbled  again, 
and  we  tried  our  best  to  direct  him 
to  the  location  of  the  protected 
woodchuck. 

Finally,  in  total  disgust,  Bill 
swung  to  our  left,  said  some  unsa- 
vory things  about  the  chuck  we  had 
been  watching,  and  then  said,  “for- 


get that  one,  I’ll  take  the  one  on  the  other 
hill.” 

Some  100  yards  farther  away  a chuck  fed 
peacefully.  Bill  waited  until  both  Walt  and 
I got  our  glasses  focused  on  our  new  quarry, 
then  snuggled  into  his  home-built 
varminter  and  squeezed  one  off.  The  sharp 
report  was  followed  by  a familiar  “plop,” 
and  the  furry  ball  fell  backward  from  the 
mound  of  dirt,  black  tail  waving  madly. 
The  elder  statesman  of  our  group  had  shown 
us  how  again. 

Walt  Novak  and  I had  been  hunting 
together  for  a couple  of  years,  but  only 
recently  had  I had  the  pleasure  of  hunting 
with  Bill  Bushmire.  I’ve  been  hunting  deer 
in  the  winter  and  chucks  in  the  summer 
since  the  early  ’50s,  and  I consider  myself 
an  old  hand  at  hunting  groundhogs.  But  as 
Walt,  Bill  and  I bounced  along  that  bumpy 
road  near  Hickory,  I soon  learned  that  I was 
a relative  beginner  compared  to  Bill.  It 
seems  he  had  shot  his  first  woodchuck  long 
before  FDR  became  president.  Now,  that  is 
a while  back. 

N aturally  much  of  our  conversation  that 
day  centered  on  varmint  rifles  and  related 
equipment,  but  Bill  couldn’t  resist  bringing 
up  the  previous  year’s  elk  hunt.  He  had 
tramped  the  Wyoming  hills  for  a week  and 
walked  many  younger  hunters  into  the 
ground  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he’d  seen  84 
summers.  Part  of  the  large  bull  elk  he  had 
bagged  on  that  hunt  ended  up  on  the  Block 
dinner  table.  After  his  fall  trip,  Bill  spent 
the  winter  months  with  Walt,  building  two 
new  varmint  rigs. 

Mauser  actions  were  smoothed,  bolts 
bent  and  triggers  replaced.  A trip  to  a local 
barrel  maker,  E.  R.  Shaw,  turned  up  two 
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CHUCK  shooting  is  great  sport 
in  itself,  and  it's  also  a great 
way  to  get  good  field  shooting 
experience  for  the  big  game 
seasons. 

barrels  in  the  .224  bore,  and 
Bill  already  had  the  wood  for 
the  stocks.  January  and  Febru- 
ary evenings  were  spent  in  Bill’s 
basement  threading,  chamber- 
ing, headspacing  and  blueing. 

The  result  was  the  two  .22- 
250s  my  partners  were  hunting 
with  on  this  day. 

I don’t  like  hunting  wood- 
chucks alone,  and  for  a practical  reason.  A 
good  partner  can  spot  for  the  shooter,  and 
a good  spotter  is  as  necessary  to  long  range 
success  as  an  accurate  rifle.  Many  times  the 
distant  shot  will  be  a clean  miss,  and  the 
spotter  can  often  place  the  shot  and  give 
the  shooter  a correction  factor. 

Besides  that,  groundhog  hunting  is  a 
social  endeavor.  Hunting  deer  or  turkey 
alone  is  good  for  the  soul,  but  summer 
chuck  hunting  is  a time  of  swapping  stories, 
glassing  hillsides  and  comparing  rifles  and 
calibers.  A good  argument  about  the  indi- 
vidual merits  of  each  just  adds  to  the  day. 

Bill  and  I had  each  shot  many  wood- 
chucks, using  a wide  range  of  rifle  calibers, 
and  we  agree  on  one  fact.  Confidence  in 
one’s  rifle  is  far  more  important  than  its 
caliber.  In  fact,  almost  any  rifle  can  be  used 
on  woodchucks.  The  previous  year  Walt 
used  his  .270  for  hunting  groundhogs  and 
had  great  success.  Loaded  with  the  110- 
grain  Sierra,  he  regularly  shot  chucks  at 
distances  out  to  350  yards. 

It’s  funny,  but  the  shot  I remember  best 
from  our  hunt  was  one  Walt  made  with 
that  .270.  We  had  been  Sitting  in  the  field 
for  about  two  hours  and  had  shot  several 
chucks.  Out  at  about  300  yards  a big  chuck 
appeared.  It  was  Walt’s  turn  to  shoot  and 
he  immediately  got  into  the  prone  posi- 
tion. After  a few  minutes  we  were  all  ready. 
Bill  and  I would  spot  the  miniature  grizzly 
bear  staring  and  try  to  locate  Walt’s  up- 


coming miss.  (Well,  we  told  him 
that’s  what  it  would  be  anyway.) 

We  stood  with  glasses  raised, 
staring  at  the  chuck.  After  years  of 
looking  through  binoculars  at  light- 
ning-struck woodchucks,  I’ve 
learned  how  to  keep  my  concentra- 
tion when  the  rifle  booms  a few  feet 
away.  A big  shower  of  dust  rose 
from  the  dry  hillside  at  least  five 
feet  in  front  of  the  distant  target, 
immediately  followed  by  a second 
cloud  some  10  feet  beyond  the  var- 
mint. 

“Holy  cow,”  I said,  “look  at  that 
ricochet!” 

Walt  raised  his  head,  smiled  and 
said,  “Yeah.  But  look  at  the  ground- 
hog.” I couldn’t  believe  my  eyes. 
The  woodchuck  was  lying  on  the 
ground  with  his  tail  thrashing  the 
air.  The  bullet  had  indeed  struck 
short  but  ricocheted  through  the 
animal,  and  struck  the  ground  well 
behind  him. 

Definitely  a jinxed  groundhog. 
“Bounce-them-in-Walt,”  proved 
again  it’s  better  to  be  lucky  than 
good.  To  this  day  he  swears  he 
accomplished  something  that  none 
of  the  rest  of  us  have  ever  done,  and 
that  he  should  be  called  “T rick  Shot 
Walt! 

Over  the  years  I have  done  most 
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of  my  big  game  hunting  with  one  cali- 
ber of  rifle.  Occasionally  I have  strayed, 
but  invariably  find  my  first  choice  to 
be  the  best.  Varmint  hunting  caliber 
choice  has  not  been  such  a straight 
unwavering  path,  but  one  of  many  side 
trails,  all  interesting  and  educational. 
Walt  had  started  his  chuck  hunting 
with  the . 2 70  W inchester  and  switched 
to  the  ever  popular  .22-250.  Bill,  like 
me,  had  used  almost  everything.  It 
only  seemed  natural  that  much  of  our 
conversations  centered  on  groundhog 
cartridges.  The  .22  centerfires,  from 
the  fine  little  .22  to  the  ultra-flat  shoot- 
ing .220  Swift.  The  merits  of  the  latter 
cartridge  were  discussed  at  length,  for 
there  is  little  doubt  it  is  among  the 
very  best.  The  larger  calibers,  we  all 
agreed,  did  allow  the  shooter  to  pin- 
point the  location  of  missed  shots  bet- 
ter, and  that’s  important  to  a hunter. 
We  concluded  that  the  6mm  Rem. 
and  the  .243  were  also  good  choices. 

The  sun  was  disappearing  behind  a 
distant  hilltop  when  we  talked  about 
the  .25-06  and  the  .270.  Their  sharper 
recoil  and  muzzle  blast  were  hashed 
over. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I had 
hunted  chucks  in  the  summer  with  my 
.270, 1 remembered  how  confident  my 
shooting  was  in  the  whitetail  season. 
After  some  months  of  plunking  smaller 
game  with  that  rifle,  the  larger  deer 
was  a cinch. 

As  we  began  gathering  up  our  equip- 


HOURS  glassing  fields  are 
probably  spent  for  each  shot 
fired.  Binoculars  are  also 
useful  for  spotting  your 
partner's  shots. 

ment  to  head  for  our  homes 
we  were  in  agreement  that 
although  we  were  using  spe- 
cialized heavy-barreled  var- 
mint rigs,  we  could  be  just  as 
well  served  with  a .243  deer 
rifle,  properly  scoped.  We  all  knew  that  is 
one  of  the  nicest  things  about  varmint 
hunting;  just  about  any  rifle  will  do. 

Last  year  while  hunting  a new  farm  in 
Washington  County  with  Walt  and  Bill, 
there  hadn’t  been  much  action.  We  were 
taking  turns  shooting,  and  both  of  those 
guys  had  shot  chucks  at  about  300  yards. 
Poor  George  languished  with  a cold  barrel 
resting  on  the  tripod,  eager  for  a shot  at 
something.  After  putting  up  with  com- 
ments about  my  vision  and  ability  to  hit 
something  if  I did  ever  get  a shot,  I spotted 
one.  It  was  just  a speck  out  in  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  farm,  certainly  a long  poke  for 
my  Ruger  .243.  But  it  was  my  turn  and  in 
this  sport  “you  takes  what  you  gets.”  Both 
of  my  partners  had  hunted  there  before, 
and  were  more  familiar  with  the  distances 
involved,  but  I wasn’t  about  to  ask  their 
opinion. 

The  field  rose  gradually  to  about  300 
yards,  then  dropped  out  of  sight  for  an 
unknown  distance,  then  became  visible 
again.  That’s  where  the  ’hog  was,  out  in  the 
clover  feeding.  He  was  hard  to  see,  and 
when  he  dropped  down  he  disappeared 
entirely.  It  would  be  a tough  shot.  The 
Ruger  pushes  an  80-grain  Remington  at 
about  3,300  fps.  I’d  shot  it  over  my  Oehler 
33  and  I knew  where  it  hit.  The  problem 
was  how  far  that  dip  in  the  field  stretched. 

Peering  through  the  10-power  scope,  I 
thought  the  target  looked  awfully  small, 
and  finally  I asked  Walt,  “How  much  field 
is  over  that  roll,  hidden  from  sight?” 

“About  as  much  as  you  can  see,  he 
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answered.  If  you  tell  me  it’s  600  yards,  I 
won’t  disagree.” 

It  didn’t  seem  quite  that  far  to  me,  but  I 
knew  it  was  a far  piece.  Holding  what  I 
guessed  to  be  4 feet  over  my  target,  I 
squeezed  off  what  I call  a “prayer”  shot.  At 
that  distance  the  shooter  has  time  to  re- 
cover from  recoil  and  get  back  on  target  to 
see  if  it’s  a hit  or  miss.  The  chuck  just 
flattened  on  the  ground,  but  I could  see  a 
flash  of  dark  brown  waving  skyward.  Casu- 
ally I removed  the  empty  casing,  placed  it 
in  my  pocket  and  said,  “He’s  done  for.” 

Walt  stared  through  his  binoculars  and 
grunted,  “Nah.”  Still  the  hog  didn’t  move, 
and  I explained  to  my  partners  that  I had 
seen  his  tail  flip  up.  Walt  admitted  he 
thought  he  had  seen  its  leg  go  skyward. 

“That  wasn’t  his  leg,”  I insisted.  “That 
was  his  tail.” 

It  was  getting  late  and  those  guys  weren’t 
totally  convinced,  so  we  decided  to  walk  up 
and,  I hoped,  retrieve  my  prize.  Bill  and  I, 
being  the  elder  statesmen  of  the  group, 
lagged  behind,  swapping  hunting  stories, 
while  W alt  hurried  on,  some  20  yards  ahead 
of  us.  Searching  the  clover  field  for  our 
fallen  victim  was  not  as  simple  as  you  might 
think. 

No  distinct  landmark  pinpointed  his 
location,  and  it  took  Walt  a few  minutes  to 
locate  the  spot.  We  watched  as  he  bent 
over  and  then  stood  up  with  the  chuck  by 
the  tail  and  yelled,  “Y ou  hit  him  right  in  the 
eye.” 

“Which  eye?”  I immediately  asked. 

“Left,  he  said. 

“Shucks,”  I answered,  “I  was  aiming  for 
the  right  eye.” 

That  shot  was  taken  with  what  I con- 
sider the  best  deer-varmint  combo  car- 
tridge, the  .243.  My  circle  of  hunting  friends 
tends  to  lean  toward  the  specialized  var- 
mint rifle  with  fixed  power  scopes,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  they’re  all  that  works  well.  I 
own  a number  of  varmint  rifles,  but  I usu- 
ally limit  my  use  during  a particular  sum- 
mer to  two.  Why  two  rifles  instead  of  one? 

My  heavy  40x  Remington  chambered 


for  the  Swift  is  topped  with  a 16x 
Leupold.  I carry  it  only  when  I know 
little  walking  will  be  involved.  If  I 
think  a day’s  hunt  will  involve  some 
moving  from  spot  to  spot,  I go  with  the 
lighter  .243  Ruger. 

Any  hunter  with  a deer  rifle  in  one 
of  the  flatter  shooting  chamberings 
topped  with  a good  3-  9 x scope  al- 
ready owns  a fine  woodchuck  outfit.  A 
few  years  ago.  I was  hunting  with  Bob 
Vaira  of  McMurray,  and  we  had  one  of 
those  “distant  groundhog  days.”  We 
didn’t  know  how  far  away  this  particu- 
lar chuck  was,  but  most  of  the  shots  we 
took  at  him  didn’t  even  attract  his 
attention.  He  was  one  of  those  ground- 
hogs you  know  is  too  far  away,  but  you 
just  can’t  resist  one  more  shot  at  him. 
Bob  was  using  a custom  rifle,  a Hart- 
barreled  .240  Weatherby;  mine  was  a 
similar  .25-06. 

All  the  way  home  we  laughed  at  our 
misses  and  decided  that  our  next  trip 
to  that  spot  would  include  my  nephew 
George  Daniels.  Oh,  how  we  would 
laugh  when  George  tried  the  impos- 
sible shots.  Need  I say  more?  George 
killed  that  distant  chuck  with  his  first 
shot.  His  rifle?  A Sako  sporter  .243 
with  a 2 1/2  x 8 Leupold.  Actually,  Bob 
and  I were  not  only  embarrassed,  but 
actually  sad  to  see  the  demise  of  the 
chuck  that  had  given  us  such  a great 
day  of  humorous  misses. 

Much  like  fishing,  there  are  no  bad 
days  in  groundhog  hunting.  Some  can 
be  better  than  others,  however.  There 
are  special  days  when  everything  falls 
into  place.  Last  summer  I spent  quite  a 
few  days  hunting  with  John  Dino  of 
Canonsburg. 

I’ve  watched  John  make  headshots 
at  300  yards  and  seen  him  drop  more 
than  one  at  well  over  400  yards.  He 
was  using  the  new  Remington  Sendero 
in . 2 5 -06  the  day  we  headed  for  Greene 
County.  I had  never  hunted  the  spot, 
but  had  seen  a few  chucks  in  a particu- 
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lar  field  the  week  before  while  passing 
through. 

We  crossed  through  a treeline  and 
were  surprised  to  find  a field  over  400 
yards  long.  Woodchucks  were  scurry- 
ing in  every  direction.  Being  the  per- 
fect gentleman,  I offered  John  the  first 
shot  and  he  picked  out  one  about  350 
yards  away.  “Crack!” 

The  chuck  just  stood  there.  Again 
he  shot  and  this  time  the  animal  went 
down  its  hole.  John  moved  to  another 
chuck  about  300  yards  away  and  again 


A GOOD  scope-sighted  rifle, 
binoculars,  rangefinder, 
portable  shooting  rest,  a box 
of  handloads  — and,  of  course, 
good  friends  are  the  perfect 
ingredients  for  a summer  day 
afield.  And  remember  your 
fluorescent  orange  hats 

missed.  By  the  time  the  fusil- 
lade ended,  John  couldn’t  see 
through  his  scope  because  of 
the  heat  mirage  from  the  hot  barrel. 

We  quit  hunting  and  checked  his  rifle 
on  a nearby  range  and  found  it  about  8 
inches  off.  How  that  happened  we  can  only 
speculate,  but  after  sighting  it  back  in,  he 
proceeded  to  shoot  well. 

Between  the  two  of  us  we  downed  about 
a dozen  groundhogs  before  they  finally  wised 
up  and  stayed  down.  On  other  days,  John 
would  make  amends  for  his  bad  day  and  I 
would  be  the  one  to  miss.  That’s  the  way  it 
is  when  it  comes  to  hunting  groundhogs 
with  good  friends.  □ 
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Hunting 

Friend 


With  an  Old 

By  Jim  Romanelli 


I’VE  ENJOYED  more  than  30  years  of 
hunting,  from  the  Colorado  Rockies 
for  mule  deer  to  the  Connecticut  shoreline 
for  waterfowl.  Yet,  it  was  the  first  time  I 
went  hunting  that  will  always  be  my  most 
memorable. 

The  game  wasn’t  big,  ferocious  or  fast.  I 
wasn’t  miles  away  from  civilization  with  a 
backpack  and  an  expensive  guide  to  keep 
me  from  getting  lost,  nor  was  I gone  for  days 
at  a time.  I was  hunting  in  a stand  of  mature 
oaks  and  hickories,  on  my  uncle’s  farm  in 
Penn  Run,  Pennsylvania,  and  I doubt  that 
the  hunt  lasted  more  than  three  hours. 

I was  12  years  old,  staying  with  my 
Uncle  Dick  on  an  autumn  weekend  in 
1 964  when  after  breakfast  he  asked  me  if  I’d 


like  to  try  a little  squirrel  stew  for 
dinner.  Somewhat  skeptical  I asked, 
“Does  it  taste  any  good?”. 

“It  won’t  kill  ya,”  he  replied  with  a 
chuckle. 

I didn’t  know  exactly  how  to  take 
that,  but  was  pretty  sure  he  wouldn’t 
poison  me,  so  I said, ’’Sure,  why  not.” 

The  next  thing  I knew,  we  were 
walking  up  to  the  bam  and  he  said, 
“First  I have  to  pick  up  an  old  friend.” 
That  old  friend,  it  turned  out,  was  his 
Remington  M 1 2 rifle.  He  took  it  from 
its  perch  in  a high  closet,  along  with 
half  a box  of . 2 2 Long  Rifles,  and  then 
we  headed  up  through  the  com  field 
into  the  hardwoods. 
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Uncle  Dick  got  that  Remington 
hack  in  the  ’30s,  and  it  was  the  slickest 
little  pump  I had  ever  handled.  I re- 
member watching  him  work  that  ac- 
tion quickly  against  the  mice,  rats, 
weasels  and  fox  around  the  chicken 
coops  and  grain  bins  with  effective 
accuracy. 

One  of  my  first  firearm  safety  lesson 
had  been  with  that  rifle  several  years 
earlier.  He  would  put  only  one  car- 
tridge in  at  a time  and  wouldn’t  let  me 
pump  it  into  the  chamber  until  I was 
aiming  at  the  target.  Back  then  it 
seemed  to  be  a slow  process,  and  I was 
dying  to  show  him  I could  work  the 
action  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  now  that 
I’ve  been  a NRA  safety  instructor  for 
over  20  years,  I can  understand  his 
reasoning. 

As  we  got  to  the  edge  of  the  hard- 
woods we  stopped  and  Uncle  Dick 
looked  at  the  ground  for  open  acorns, 
hickory  nuts  and  scratch  areas.  After 
he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  found  he 
let  out  a series  of  chirps  to  see  if  he 
could  catch  the  attention  of  some  cu- 
rious squirrels.  We  stood  around  for  a 
few  minutes  before  we  heard  a couple 
of  replies.  Then  we  started  down  the 
wooded  hillside  and  came  to  a mixed 
stand  of  hickory  and  oak. 

There  we  sat  against  the  trunk  of  an 
old  broken  oak,  and  1 watched  and 
listened  to  him  coerce  the  squirrels. 
Within  15  minutes  a bushy  tail  climbed 
onto  a branch  about  25  yards  off  and 
began  looking  for  the  intruder  making 
all  that  racket.  My  uncle  never  took 


his  eyes  off  the  squirrel  as  he  brought  the 
Remington  into  position.  Most  people  align 
their  eyes  with  the  sights  and  then  onto  the 
target,  but  he  did  just  the  opposite  so  he 
wouldn’t  loose  sight  of  his  target. 

At  the  shot  the  squirrel  fell  and  I re- 
trieved it  for  the  stew  pot.  When  I sat  back 
down  Uncle  Dick  already  had  his  little 
pocket  knife  out  and  was  about  to  give  me 
my  first  lesson  in  field  dressing.  I knew  what 
he  made  look  easy  in  about  15  seconds 
would  take  me  a lot  of  practice  before  I 
would  even  come  close. 

The  next  one  we  saw  caught  sight  of  us 
right  before  we  spotted  it  dashing  around  to 
other  side  of  the  tree,  about  30  yards  away. 
Uncle  Dick  tried  tempting  it  back  around, 
but  that  squirrel  made  it  clear  he  wasn’t 
going  to  be  coerced  by  something  that 
didn’t  even  remotely  look  like  a relative  of 
his. 

1 gave  my  uncle  a questioning  look  and 
he  replied,  “You  aim  right  at  that  tree  and 
be  ready  when  he  comes  around.”  Uncle 
Dick  then  picked  up  a stick  and  give  it  a 
side-arm  toss  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree. 
When  the  stick  skipped  across  the  ground 
that  squirrel  came  right  around  the  trunk 
to  our  side.  I was  so  surprised  the  ploy 
worked  that  it  took  a nudge  from  my  teacher 
for  me  to  be  quick  or  loose  the  shot.  I 
hurried  to  align  those  sights  and  pulled  the 
trigger  faster  than  I should  have.  Bark  flew 
from  the  tree  inches  above  the  squirrel  and 
it  took  off  so  fast  I bet  it  left  a vapor  trail  in 
its  wake.  “Don’t  worry,”  Uncle  Dick  whis- 
pered, “the  same  thing  happened  to  me 
when  I first  started.” 

We  sat  quiet  for  about  15  minutes  then 
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heard  a little  commotion  above.  As  we 
looked  up  and  around,  we  saw  two  squirrels 
chasing  each  other  in  the  treetops.  My 
uncle  whispered  that  they  would  stop  soon 
and  to  look  to  see  where  each  other  was; 
that  would  be  my  chance.  I raised  the  rifle, 
followed  them  through  the  trees  and  waited. 
In  maybe  30  seconds  they  stopped  on  the 
trunk  about  30  yards  away,  I quickly  caught 
one  in  my  sights  and  fired. 

One  fell  and  the  other  jumped  farther 
up  the  trunk  and  stopped.  I quickly  pumped 
in  another  round,  moved  the  sights  up  and 
fired  again.  I barked  the  tree  just  over  his 
head  and  he  took  off  to  the  higher  branches 
to  where  I couldn’t  see  him.  But  now  we 
had  two  for  the  pot  and  I was  elated. 

I ran  over,  collected  my  trophy  and 
asked  Uncle  Dick  to  show  me  that  quick 
field-dressing  technique.  He  showed  me 
how  to  make  an  incision  up  the  underside 
to  expose  the  insides  and  to  just  grab  and 
pull.  It  sure  seemed  quick  and  easy. 

It  was  quite  awhile  before  we  saw  any- 
more squirrels,  and  during  that  time  we 
enjoyed  each  other’s  company  through  the 
quiet  and  few  whispers.  It  was  about  30 
minutes  later  when  he  nudged  me,  and  as  I 
looked  at  him  staring  half  way  up  a tree 
about  25  yards  out,  I followed  his  stare  up 
the  tree  and  found  what  was  to  be  the  first 
fox  squirrel  I ever  saw. 

It  was  noticeably  larger  than  its  gray 
cousins  and  was  rust  brown  in  color.  I 
didn’t  know  that  there  were  even  any  in 
the  area  let  alone  right  in  front  of  me.  The 
rifle  cracked  and  we  had  our  third  main 
ingredient  for  the  pot. 

After  the  quiet  had  settled  in,  I tried  my 
hand  at  emulating  my  uncle’s  squirrel  chirp- 
ing. I’m  sure  it  sounded  like  a foreign  lan- 
guage to  the  squirrels  as  it  sounded  not  at 
all  like  the  sounds  I was  trying  to  copy. 
There  must  have  been  one  squirrel  who 
was  tone  deaf,  though,  because  he  re- 
sponded from  a branch  only  a couple  trees 


away.  I took  my  time  to  settle  the 
sights  and  added  one  more  for  the  pot. 

“That’s  enough,”  Uncle  Dick  an- 
nounced as  I retrieved  my  third  squir- 
rel. He  watched  me  unload  the  rifle, 
and  then  we  sat  there  to  clean  the  last 
squirrel.  Then  we  gathered  up  our  game 
and  walked  back  to  the  farm  house. 

When  we  got  back,  he  showed  me 
how  to  skin  out  the  squirrels  by  mak- 
ing an  incision  across  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  peeling  off  the  fur.  He  then 
boned  and  washed  the  meat  and  then 
put  it  in  milk  until  he  readied  the  rest 
of  the  stew  in  a Dutch  oven. 

That  stew  cooked  all  day,  and  when 
7 p.m.  rolled  around  we  sat  down  at 
the  supper  table  and  spooned  it  out.  I 
sort  of  looked  at  it,  held  my  breath  and 
gave  it  a shot.  After  a couple  of  chews 
I realized  that  I didn’t  have  to  turn 
blue  in  pretending  to  enjoy  it  because 
the  flavor  was  actually  pretty  good. 
After  I was  through  with  that  serving 
I helped  myself  to  a second.  I saw  my 
uncle  give  me  a side  glance,  a smile 
and  a wink  that  said,  “see,  I told  you  it 
wouldn’t  kill  ya.” 

I still  hunt  squirrels  to  this  day  and 
have  enjoyed  using  all  sorts  of  modem 
rifles  with  high-power  scopes,  which 
certainly  makes  those  long  shots  easier 
when  harvesting  game.  But  just  a few 
weeks  ago,  I was  visiting  my  favorite 
gun  shop  and  spotted  an  old  Reming- 
ton Ml  2. 

It  was  in  fine  shape  and  seemed  to 
be  looking  me  right  in  the  wallet.  It 
carried  a premium  price  and  the  owner 
wouldn’t  budge  a dime.  I ended  up 
parting  with  one  of  my  fancy  .22 
rimfires.  And  while  I’m  sure  the  owner 
thought  that  he  got  the  better  of  the 
trade,  I knew  that  having  an  old  friend 
around  to  remind  me  of  the  best  hunt 
I ever  had  was  worth  the  price.  □ 
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WWII , growing  deer  problems  and  increased  hunting 
accidents  challenged  the  agency  in  the  1 9 40s . 
Excerpted  here  /romPennsylvania  Game 
Commission:  100  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  . . . 

Answering  the  Call 


THE  PUSH  of  industrialism 
brought  on  by  World  War  II  con- 
cerned many  conservationists.  In 
Pennsylvania  alone,  more  than  8,000 
plants  were  manufacturing  war  goods 
such  as  clothing,  petroleum  products, 
steel,  cement, 
ships  and  ord- 
nance. Military 
depots  and  sup- 
ply centers  sprang  up  across  the  com- 
monwealth. 

“We  must  not  let  war  hysteria  blind 
us  from  the  fact  that  the  natural  re- 
sources of  America  are  the  very  foun- 
dation of  its  strength  and  of  its  wealth,” 
Izaak  Walton  League  director 
Kenneth  A.  Reid  told  the  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference  in 

1941. 

“I  feel  that  conservation  of  natural 
resources  is  the  most  important  long- 
time problem  before  this  nation.  War 
scares,  labor  wars,  the  condition  of  the 
budget,  and  other  front-page  news  may 
be  more  immediately  pressing,  but  in 
another  decade  they  will  be  history. 
That  is  not  the  case , however,  with  the 
problem  of  intelligent  husbandry  of 
our  natural  resources.” 

When  the  1941  buck  season 
opened,  a record  number  of  licensed 
hunters  took  to  the  woods  with  high 
expectations;  the  1940  either-sex  sea- 


By Joe  Kosack 


son,  which  lasted  13  days,  had  resulted  in  a 
harvest  of  1 86,5  75  deer.  But  a reduced  deer 
population,  coupled  with  foggy  and  rainy 
weather,  put  a damper  on  the  1941  hunt. 

Then,  one  week  into  the  season,  news  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  came  and  deer 
hunting  suddenly  lost  its  luster.  Within 
three  weeks,  rationing  and  price  control 
measures  were  implemented  by  the  federal 
government.  Little  was  wasted,  and  game 
harvested  by  hunters  and  trappers  took  on 
a new  importance. 

In  1942,  the  first  year  of  the  wild  re- 
sources collection  campaign,  Pennsylva- 
nians donated  more  than  7,000 deerskins  — 
hides  from  about  a quarter  of  the  deer 
harvested  — and  94  tons  of  grease.  The 
deerskins  were  used  to  produce  roughly 
28,000  pairs  of  gloves.  The  collected  ani- 
mal fats  provided  enough  glycerine  to  manu- 
facture close  to  two  million  rounds  of  50- 
caliber  ammunition. 

In  response  to  the  war,  the  Game  Com- 
mission increased  timber  sales  on  game 
lands,  curtailed  its  wildlife  feeding  and  deer 
fencing  programs,  and  closed  the  training 
school  and  Pymatuning  museum. , 

A third  of  the  agency’s  field  staff  and 
many  office  employees  left  for  the  war. 
Many  employees  did  the  work  of  two  or 
more  people.  On  some  occasions,  game 
protectors  solicited  help  from  sportsmen  to 
perform  field  tasks. 

As  the  war  went  on,  wildlife  managers 
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throughout  the  country  expected  increased 
pressure  on  wild  resources  when  the  war 
was  over.  And  from  1943  to  1947,  the 
number  of  hunting  licenses  sold  in  America 
did  increase  by  50  percent.  Federal  duck 
stamp  sales  showed  similar  growth  during 
the  period.  In  Pennsylvania,  hunting  li- 
censes increased  by  almost  40  percent  be- 
tween 1943  and  1946. 

While  the  soldiers  returning  to  Penn- 
sylvania found  good  hunting,  that  didn’t 
extend  to  waterfowl.  Increased  hunting 
pressure,  liberal  bag  limits,  lengthy  seasons 
and  loss  of  habitat  caused  by  human  devel- 
opment of  wetlands  continued  to  suppress 
duck  populations  across  the  United  States. 
In  1946,  the  USFWS  cut  the  season  to  45 
days  from  80;  dropped  the  possession  limit 
to  seven  birds  from  10;  ended  shooting 
hours  at  one-half  hour  before  sunset;  and 
closed  goose  hunting  along  the  Mississippi 
River. 

In  response  to  the  waterfowl  decline, 
the  Game  Commission  began  placing  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes  in  wetlands.  It  also 
conducted  more  waterfowl  research  and 
investigated  the  possibility  of  propagating 
ducks  for  release.  The  agency  continued  to 
plant  beneficial  aquatic  plants  on  suitable 
game  lands  and  refuges.  In  addition,  the 
commissioners  gave  their  support  to  a pro- 
posal to  increase  the  price  of  the  federal 
duck  stamp  to  $2. 

The  Game  Commission’s  land  manage- 
ment program  continued  to  evolve  during 
the  1940s.  At  the  war’s  outset,  the  agency 
was  managing  more  than  one  million  acres 
of  game  lands,  refuges  and  private  lands. 
That  responsibility  was  complicated  by  a 
lack  of  manpower  and  equipment.  But 
sportsmen  pitched  in,  and  organized  groups 
helped  field  personnel  feed  game  in  winter, 

WORLD  WAR  II  brought  a great  demand  for 
wildlife  products.  Hunters  donated  deer- 
skins, animal  carcasses,  and  goose  and  duck 
feathers  for  the  war  effort.  Pennsylvania 
alone  accounted  for  7,000  deerskins  for 
gloves  and  94  tons  of  grease  for  ammunition 
manufacturing  in  1942. 


cut  browse,  build  brushpiles  and  per- 
form other  habitat  development  work. 

The  1940s  also  brought  a signifi- 
cant change  in  the  agency’s  land  man- 
agement philosophy.  The  commission 
discontinued  the  refuge  system  on  large 
forested  tracts  because  the  sanctuar- 
ies, primarily  established  for  deer,  were 
no  longer  necessary.  Officials  believed 
smaller  refuges  would  suffice.  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  its  success  and  popu- 
larity, the  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Program  became  a statewide  project. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  pro- 
gram begun  in  the  years  just  after  World 
War  II  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Service  Corps  — forerunner  of  the 
Food  & Cover  Corps.  Inaugurated  at  a 
June  1,  1947,  meeting,  the  Service 
Corps  was  charged  with  maintenance 
and  habitat  work  on  lands  managed  by 
the  commission.  The  original  comple- 
ment was  75  employees,  which  would 
double  within  two  years. 

The  Service  Corps  performed  main- 
tenance and  helped  implement  many 
new  land  management  programs  such 
as  building  and  placing  wood  duck 
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nesting  boxes.  Corpsmen  built  roads 
and  feeders,  planted  and  cut  trees,  and 
developed  food  plots.  They  also  fought 
forest  fires. 

Crop  damage  continued  to  be  a 
chronic  headache  for  the  agency.  “The 
deer  problem  of  Pennsylvania  is  a very 
real  one  — chronic  in  the  natural 
ranges  throughout  the  commonwealth 
and  becoming  increasingly  acute  in 
our  agricultural  sections,”  Leffler  said 
in  1948.  “The  problem  has  been 
evident . . . but  the  rank  and  file  of 
hunters  can  not  or  will  not  recognize 
its  existence,  let  alone  its  extent  or 
severity.” 

The  solution  to  Pennsylvania’s  con- 
tinuing deer  troubles,  Leffler  believed, 
was  persistent  pressure.  “Our  first  and 
best  management  practice  is  the  em- 
ployment of  the  high-powered  rifle,” 
he  said. 

“We  are  beyond  the  stage  where 
sound  game  management  calls  for  only 
harvesting  a surplus  of  excess  deer,”  he 
said.  “We  are  faced  with  not  harvest- 
ing but  controlling  them  with  the  same 
determination  with  which  we  attempt 
to  control  any  undesirable  species.  For 
the  good  of  our  other  game  species,  for 
the  good  of  our  forests,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  deer  themselves  this  must 
be  accomplished.” 

In  1949,  Pennsylvania’s  deer  hunt- 
ers, then  estimated  to  number  about 
400,000,  shot  130,723  deer  — 46,602 
of  which  were  bucks.  It  was  the  third 
largest  harvest  ever  recorded  in  the 
state,  but  farmers  remained  unim- 
pressed. The  following  spring,  they 
told  sportsmen  and  Game  Commis- 
sion officials  in  a meeting  at  the  Potter 
County  courthouse  in  Coudersport 
that  crop  damage  caused  by  deer  was 
more  than  they  could  bear. 

Within  a matter  of  months,  the 
Game  Commission  launched  its  most 
ambitious  research  on  white-tailed 
deer.  The  effort  involved  the  Wildlife 


Research  Division,  game  protectors  and 
other  field  personnel,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Cooperative  Research  Unit.  The  study 
collected  data  on  reproduction,  age,  weight, 
antler  development,  food  conditions,  food 
habits,  deer  damage  and  diseases.  It  was 
designed  to  provide  a baseline  understand- 
ing of  the  white-tailed  deer,  and  informa- 
tion gained  from  the  years  of  research  that 
followed  would  be  used  to  define  and  refine 
the  deer  management  program. 

One  important  change  on  the  game  bird 
front  occurred  in  early  1945.  For  some 
time,  Commissioner  Nicholas  Biddle  of 
Bethayres  had  been  campaigning  for  a Penn- 
sylvania mourning  dove  season  — if  not 
statewide,  at  least  in  the  southeastern  coun- 
ties. At  a Game  Commission  meeting  in 
January,  the  commissioners  agreed  to  give 
the  matter  further  consideration.  Four 
months  later,  they  asked  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  permit  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men to  hunt  doves  during  the  November 
small  game  season. 

The  proposal  was  controversial . Mourn- 
ing doves  had  been  protected  by  state  law 
since  1913;  citizens  wanted  to  ensure 
mourning  doves  didn’t  follow  passenger 
pigeons  into  extinction.  But  the  Game 
Commission  did  its  homework  before  peti- 
tioning the  federal  agency  for  the  season.  It 
sought  and  received  proclamations  endors- 
ing the  season  from  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  As  a result,  there  was 
little  in-state  resistance  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  USFWS  eventually  approved  it.  A 
one-month  season  was  established  and  the 
daily  bag  limit  was  fixed  at  10. 

Throughout  the  1930s  and  ’40s,  the 
agency  worked  feverishly  to  reduce  hunt- 
ing accidents.  Officials  urged  hunters  to 
wear  red,  preached  safe  gun  handling  and 
printed  safety  posters.  While  the  campaign 
may  have  heightened  awareness,  it  had 
little  effect  on  the  accident  rate.  Extended 
hunting  seasons  and  expanded  opportuni- 
ties seemed  to  influence  the  rise  in  acci- 
dents, but  the  agency  wasn’t  able  to  deter- 
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mine  a significant  cause.  For  instance,  in 
1931,  1938  and  1940,  record  numbers  of 
deer  and  hunters  were  shot.  Statewide  ei- 
ther-sex  or  antlerless  deer  seasons  were 
held  all  three  of  those  years.  While  that 
seemed  to  suggest  accidents  were  more 
frequent  when  hunters  were  permitted  to 
kill  antlerless  deer,  most  of  the  accidents 
were  related  to  small  game  hunting. 

The  agency  decided  to  focus  its  efforts 
on  gun  safety.  In  the  fall  of  1941,  the 
agency  promoted  safety  through  billboards, 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  motion  pic- 
tures and  a summary  issued  with  hunting 
licenses.  The  number  of  accidents  declined, 
and  by  1943  it  was  down  to  218  — the 
second- lowest  total  in  18  years. 

But  as  soldiers  returned  home  and  more 
people  started  hunting,  the  rate  renewed 
its  climb.  In  1950,  there  were  465  hunting 
accidents,  roughly  the  same  number  that 
occurred  10  years  before,  and  the  agency 
was  back  where  it  started. 

The  rise  in  hunter  numbers  following 
the  war  had  more  of  an  impact  than  just 
increasing  accidents.  Hunter  behavior  de- 
teriorated, and  violations  of  game  laws 
became  more  frequent. 

There  were  several  schools  of  thought 
regarding  the  increase.  Most  people  be- 
lieved returning  servicemen  were  respon- 
sible, that  they  had  adopted  a “school’s 
out”  attitude  toward  such  considerations  as 
wildlife  laws.  Others  figured  it  was  merely  a 
function  of  increased  numbers  of  sports- 
men afield,  or  that  the  rising  cost  of  living 
had  caused  it.  A majority  believed  the 
situation  was  only  temporary,  but  viola- 
tions became  more  prevalent  toward  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

The  increasing  lawlessness  in  the  hunt- 
ing fields  at  times  placed  game  protectors 
in  dangerous  situations.  Late  one  night  in 
January  1949,  Game  Protector  A.  Clinton 
Ganster  stopped  a car  on  a Perry  County 
back  road  for  suspicion  of  jacklighting.  He 
found  a spotlight  beside  the  car,  and  upon 
searching  the  vehicle  he  discovered  a rifle. 
Ganster  arrested  the  car’s  three  occupants, 
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but  while  he  was  gathering  informa- 
tion, one  of  the  men  attacked  him. 

Ganster  was  knocked  to  the  ground 
and  beaten.  The  officer  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  grab  his  nightstick  and, 
fearing  for  his  life,  drew  his  revolver 
and  fired.  His  assailant  took  a couple 
steps  and  fell  dead. 

When  word  of  the  incident  spread, 
public  opinion  quickly  mounted 
against  the  game  protector,  saying  he 
was  too  quick  on  the  trigger.  Governor 
Duff  soon  heard  of  the  accusations  and 
sent  a letter  of  support  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

“For  my  part,  I have  the  highest 
regard  for  a game  protector  who  will 
take  the  risk  of  his  life,  as  this  man, 
Ganster,  did,  apprehending  violators 
at  that  time  of  night . . . the  Com- 
monwealth ought  to  come  to  the  assis- 
tance of  this  game  protector  in  every 
way  and  give  him  the  aid  and  assis- 
tance that  he  is  entitled  to  receive  by 
reason  of  his  strict  adherence  to  his 
duty.  . . .” 

Ten  days  after  the  incident,  a 
coroner’s  jury  at  the  Perry  County 
Courthouse  in  New  Bloomfield  exon- 
erated Ganster,  finding  his  actions  jus- 
tified. It  was  the  last  incident  in  which 
a game  protector  killed  a violator. 

As  the  decade  came  to  a close, 
game  protectors  received  new  uni- 
forms, along  with  a Colt  .38  Special 
revolver,  a shoulder  holster  and  bin- 
oculars. □ 
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Treed! 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  1993  ar- 
chery season  provided  hunters 
with  a new  opportunity:  With  the 
right  combination  of  licenses,  we 
could  take  both  a buck  and  an  ant- 
lerless  deer. 

My  pre-season  scouting,  how- 
ever, was  quite  limited  compared 
to  what  I had  grown  accustomed. 
Two  sons,  ages  three  and  one,  ate 
up  more  of  my  time  than  I had  ever 
envisioned.  I don’t  know  how  many 
times  I was  reminded  of  a conversa- 
tion I had  had  with  a friend  a few 
years  earlier,  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing his  inability  to  spend  time  afield. 
Also  a father  of  two,  his  prophetic 
one  word  reply  was  simply, 
“Parenting.”  Childless  at  the  time, 
1 thought  that  I understood.  In  ret- 
rospect, I had  no  idea.  I do  now! 

Out  of  necessity,  I refined  my 
scouting  techniques  and  was  pleased 
with  the  deer  I had  located.  One 
buck  in  particular  sported  a rack  of 
near  Pope  and  Young  dimensions. 
Unfortunately,  his  general  where- 
abouts was  no  secret.  I suspected  a 
legion  of  hunters  would  be  after 
him  come  opening  day. 

I had  located  a few  other  bucks, 
too,  any  one  of  which  would  make 
me  happy.  Yet  with  a freezer  long 
void  of  any  venison,  1 was  more 
than  willing  to  start  my  season  with 
a healthy  doe. 


Opening  day  was  breezy  and  warm  when 
I left  the  house.  With  less  thana  15-minute 
walk,  I took  my  time  so  as  not  to  break  a 
sweat,  and  skirting  the  edge  of  an  old  log- 
ging trail,  I soon  reached  the  white  oak 
where  I wanted  to  stand.  In  just  a few 
minutes  more,  I was  perched  20  feet  high, 
overlooking  the  dark  woods.  A well  used 
deer  path  angled  about  15  yards  away. 
Ready  with  time  to  spare,  I sat  and  enjoyed 
the  quiet. 

As  night  yielded  to  dawn,  heavy  dark 
clouds  rolled  in  from  the  southwest  and  a 
warm,  light  drizzle  began.  At  7:45,  three 
deer--a  doe  and  two  yearlings— fed  into  my 
view.  The  oak  grove  I was  hunting  had 
produced  a bumper  crop  of  acorns,  and  the 
trio  approaching  me  was  so  busy  chomping 
on  the  mast  that  they  kept  their  heads  to 
the  ground. 

With  the  wind  in  my  favor,  not  once  did 
they  look  in  my  direction.  Although  the 
lead  doe  was  quite  large,  I chose  to  watch 
them  rather  than  so  quickly  disrupt  my 
morning’s  hunt.  I was  also  hoping  that 
either  the  4-  or  the  7 -point  that  I had  seen 
a week  earlier  would  materialize. 

Within  a few  minutes,  the  three  disap- 
peared, and  it  wasn’t  long  after  that  I began 
to  have  second  thoughts.  A chance  to  trail 
a deer  in  daylight  rather  than  darkness;  an 
entire  weekend  to  prepare  a deer  for  pro- 
cessing; the  prediction  of  cool  rather  than 
warm  Indian  summer  weather;  and  a rela- 
tively short  drag  were  all  advantages  for 
shooting  a deer  that  morning.  Perhaps  I’ll 
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act  on  the  next  opportunity,  I thought. 

The  next  chance  was  not  long  in 
coming.  About  8:30  three  more  deer 
noiselessly  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Again,  two  yearlings  and  a mature  doe 
fed  into  range.  I watched  and  waited. 
Finally,  the  largest  doe  offered  a 17- 
yard  broadside  shot  and  I took  it.  The 
release  from  my 
7 2 -pound  com- 
pound was  true 
and  I could  tell 
by  her  reaction 
that  my  arrow 
had  connected. 
With  tail 

down,  she 

bounded  off 
through  the 
oaks  and  green- 
brier.  My  last 
glimpse  of  her 
was  at  about  60 
yards  as  she 
started  down 
the  brow  of  the 
hill. 

I waited.  The  drizzle  intensified. 
My  concern  now  was  that  the  blood 
trail  might  wash  away.  After  waiting 
about  15  minutes  I descended  the  tree, 
walked  to  where  the  deer  had  stood 
and  quickly  found  a tiny  speck  of  blood 
on  the  carpet  of  russet  leaves.  W ithout 
searching  for  any  more  sign,  I went 
directly  to  where  I had  last  seen  her.  1 
stopped,  scanned  the  immediate  area, 
but  saw  nothing.  Walking  a few  yards 
farther,  I noticed  a splotch  of  white  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  A dozen  steps 
away  lay  the  dead  deer. 

My  shot  had  been  nearly  perfect. 
The  broadhead  had  penetrated  the 
left  rib  cage,  passed  through  the  lungs, 
between  two  opposite  ribs  and  com- 
pletely through  the  upper  right  leg.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  — 8:50. 

Following  some  afternoon  chores,  I 
headed  back  to  the  woods  for  an 


evening  hunt.  My  stand  this  time  was  on 
the  limb  of  a large  hemlock  that  over- 
looked another  old  logging  trail.  Somehow 
the  giant  tree  had  escaped  the  woodsman’s 
saw  and  it  became  an  old-growth  oasis 
amidst  a sea  of  lesser  trees.  During  a pre- 
season wait  from  this  perch,  1 had  seen 
three  bucks,  one  of  which  was  a dandy  8- 
point.  My  shooting  lanes  were  restricted 
but,  if  things  went  worked  out,  I could 
expect  a straightaway  shot  of  15  to  20 
yards. 

I began  my  vigil  with  high  enthusiasm. 
With  a doe  already  cleaned  and  hanging,  I 
was  confident  that  within  a few  hours  a 
buck  would  saunter  by,  providing  me  the 
opportunity  for  an  opening  day  double.  I 
glanced  at  my  watch  — 3:57.  A cooling 
breeze  caressed  my  checks;  everything 
seemed  perfect. 

Like  many  outdoor  endeavors,  archery 
hunting  gives  a person  time  to  be  alone 
with  his  thoughts.  Gone  are  most  of  the 
acute  distractions  which  continually  bom- 
bard us  — traffic,  radio,  television,  tele- 
phone, household  chores,  work,  family.  No 
matter  how  stressful  a situation  seems,  a 
few  peaceful  hours  spent  bow  hunting  help 
put  the  mind  at  ease  and  bring  perceived 
problems  into  a more  realistic  perspective. 

While  hunting,  I find  that  the  concerns 
of  work  and  family,  in  particular,  go  in  one 
of  two  directions.  They  either  become 
placed  on  a mental  back  burner  to  be  dealt 
with  later,  or  my  ability  to  resolve  issues 
becomes  greatly  heightened  due  to  unin- 
terrupted, focused  thought.  Since  most  of 
us  can’t  turn  such  daily  concerns  on  and  off 
as  if  using  a television  remote,  hunting 
often  becomes  a problem  solving  experi- 
ence as  much  as  an  escape. 

After  standing  on  a 3-inch  branch  for 
going  on  three  hours,  my  cramped  legs 
needed  an  escape.  But,  despite  the  discom- 
fort, I dared  not  move;  the  “witching  hour” 
was  upon  me.  This  is  that  ephemeral,  al- 
most mystical,  last  hour  of  daylight  when 
game  begins  to  move.  It’s  the  time  when 
outdoorsmen  should  consciously  shed  pe- 
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ripheral  thoughts  and  become  totally  in 
tune  with  their  surroundings. 

Through  the  low  understory  to  my  left, 
a flicker  of  movement  caught  my  eye.  All  of 
my  senses  cried,  “Buck.”  With  my  bow  at 
the  ready,  I waited.  And  waited.  For  long 
moments  nothing  stirred.  Then,  there  it 
was  again.  Something  didn’t  seem  right, 
though.  The  movement  was  too  erratic, 
the  color  too  dark.  Then  a large  bear  stepped 
into  view.  Cautiously,  he  made  his  way 
into  the  opening  and  began  eating  the  red 
oak  acorns  scattered  on  the  forest  floor. 
This  should  be  interesting,  I thought.  I 
figured  if  my  deer  hunt  was  to  be  inter- 
rupted, I’d  much  rather  have  it  done  by  a 
bear  than  another  hunter,  free  roaming  dog 
or  other  trespasser. 

I stood  motionless  and  hoped  the  bruin 
would  stay  long  enough  for  me  to  observe  it 
at  such  close  range.  Later,  I would  come  to 
regret  that  wish. 

The  bear  was  a portly  critter.  It  obvi- 
ously had  eaten  well  and  was  ready  for 
winter.  I figured  he  weighed  around  300 
pounds. 

In  a few  minutes  he  seemed  to  lose 
interest  in  nature’s  offerings.  He  lifted  his 
large  round  head,  squinted  his  little  black 
eyes,  sniffed  the  air  and  ambled  in  my 
direction.  I wasn’t  alarmed;  I’ve  had  sev- 
eral close  encounters  with  bears  over  the 
years.  One  included  a false  charge  to  within 
10  feet  by  an  ornery  costal  blackie  while  I 
was  fishing  for  silver  salmon  in  the  Bartlett 
River  of  southeast  Alaska’s  Glacier  Bay 
National  Park.  That  episode  occurred  while 
my  bride  slept  soundly  in  our  honeymoon 
tent  several  miles  away. 

At  that  time,  the  “ . . . ’til  death  do  us 
part”  phrase  of  our  week-old  marriage  vows 
seemed  all  too  near.  However,  other  less 
traumatizing  encounters  have  given  me  a 
keen  appreciation  for  this  fascinating  crea- 
ture. I was  eager  to  see  just  how  this  one 
would  react. 

Again,  I wondered  why  he  was  heading 
towards  me  and  then  remembered  my 
daypack.  Before  climbing  to  my  perch,  I 


had  left  my  small  pack  at  the  base  of 
the  tree  and  covered  it  with  a hemlock 
bow.  Inside  were  a variety  of  hunting 
accessories  and  a sandwich  left  from 
my  morning’s  hunt. 

The  bear  walked  over  to  the  tree 
and  began  to  sniff  the  pack.  As  he  was 
about  18  feet  directly  below  me,  I 
could  actually  see  his  shiny  black  nos- 
trils open  and  close  as  he  tried  to 
discern  the  mix  of  smells.  Several  times 
he  backed  off  as  if  he  didn’t  like  the 
man  scent  in  the  area.  But,  each  time 
he  returned  and  seemed  to  get  a little 
braver.  Eventually,  he  began  to  push 
the  daypack  around  with  his  forepaws 
and  then  he  began  to  lick  it.  From  my 
position  I could  actually  hear  the  sound 
made  as  the  bear  lapped  at  the  coarse 
nylon. 

This  continued  for  some  time  until 
I decided  I’d  better  resume  my  quest 
for  an  opening  day  buck.  I contem- 
plated how  best  to  frighten  the  mis- 
chievous bear  away  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance. I figured  if  he  saw  or  heard 
me  that  he’d  quickly  run  off  to  parts 
unknown. 

I leaned  over  and  loudly  whispered 
to  the  bear.  This  immediately  drew  his 
attention.  But,  instead  of  running,  he 
casually  looked  at  me,  squinted,  and 
then  casually  resumed  his  business. 
Over  the  next  few  minutes,  this  sce- 
nario was  repeated  several  times.  There 
was  no  question  that  he  knew  I was 
there.  I was  equally  convinced  that  he 
had  no  intentions  of  leaving  until  he 
could  claim  the  peanut  butter  and  jelly 
sandwich  in  my  pack. 

My  next  tactic  involved  jumping 
up  and  down  on  the  springy  hemlock 
branch.  This  startled  the  bear.  He  ran 
off  about  20  or  30  yards  and  began  to 
pace  back  and  forth.  Before  long, 
though,  hunger  or  curiosity  overcame 
his  fear  and  he  returned  to  the  pack. 
As  if  to  reinforce  his  resolve  to  stay,  he 
walked  to  the  base  of  the  hemlock, 
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stood  up  on  his  hind  legs,  stretched 
towards  me,  scratched  the  rough  bark 
with  his  claws  and  left  out  several 
threatening  grunts. 

Am  I his  next  meal,  I wondered.  I 
could  almost  read  the  headlines:  “Penn- 
sylvania  Archer  Mauled  by  Maraud- 
ing Black  Bear.”  In  reality,  I knew  that 
that  was  highly 
unlikely.  But, 
then  again,  I 
obviously  had  a 
most  unusual 
bear  on  my 
hands. 

A check  of 
my  watch 
showed  it  was 
6:55,  and  I 
started  won- 
dering how  I 
could  end  this 
standoff  before 
dark.  At  this 
point,  I figured 
my  chance  of 
seeing  a buck  was  a lost  cause,  so  I 
concluded  that  any  sort  of  drastic  ac- 
tion would  be  in  order. 

As  if  I was  on  a hear  drive,  I began 
to  holler.  “Hey,  bear,  get  outa  here. 
Scram.  Get  lost.  Leave  that  pack  alone. 
Yo,  bear.”  When  he  still  didn’t  leave, 
I continued  my  verbal  tirade  and  com- 
bined it  with  jumping  wildly  up  and 
down  on  the  branch.  At  least  this  got 
his  attention  and  he  looked  up  at  me 
again.  I began  to  think  the  animal  may 
have  been  deaf. 

Since  he  was  still  meandering 
around  the  tree,  1 broke  off  several 
dead  branches  and  began  to  bombard 
the  bear.  One  forcefully  thrown  branch 
even  smacked  him  on  the  snout  which 
resulted  in  a loud  “Woof.” 

I began  to  consider  using  my  how 
and  wondered  if  the  Game  Commis- 
sion would  ever  believe  a self  defense 
plea.  I also  learned  to  appreciate  how 


a raccoon  must  feel  with  a blue  tick  or 
treeing  Walker  baying  at  its  heels. 

By  and  by,  the  bear  either  tired  of  the 
game  or  I had  made  enough  of  a ruckus  to 
really  disturb  him.  In  any  event,  he  trudged 
into  the  thicket  and  plopped  down  on  his 
behind.  My  mind  was  made  up;  I had  to 
make  a move.  Keeping  an  eye  on  him,  I 
clutched  my  how  and  scrambled  down  the 
tree.  When  I hit  the  ground,  the  hear  rose. 
Without  hesitation,  I grabbed  my 
daypack  — bear  drool  and  all  — and  beat 
a hasty  retreat. 

When  I returned  home,  my  wife  met  me 
at  the  garage  door.  1 could  tell  by  her 
expression  that  she  thought  I had  bagged 
another  deer.  After  all,  why  else  would  I be 
home  before  dark?  In  response  to  her  ques- 
tioning look  I exclaimed,  “I  got  chased 
from  my  tree  stand!” 

“Why,”  she  replied,  “you’ve  got  permis- 
sion to  hunt  back  there.” 

In  telling  her  the  story  I surmised  that 
the  bear  was  one  of  several  which  had  been 
fed  all  spring  and  summer  by  a neighbor 
down  the  road.  Obviously,  it  had  lost  much 
of  its  fear  of  humans  and,  most  likely, 
associated  man  with  easy  food.  To  the  bear, 
my  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwich  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  dessert  to  some 
earlier  handouts. 

Later  that  evening,  Patty  claimed  that 
the  unusual  look  on  her  face  when  I re- 
turned home  was  in  response  to  the  pale 
look  on  my  face.  She  knew  something  was 
wrong.  Admittedly,  I had  been  a little 
unnerved  by  tbe  whole  affair.  I lamented 
that  my  chance  for  an  opening  day  double 
had  been  dashed. 

As  is  her  nature,  Patty  looked  at  the 
silver  lining  in  a black  — albeit  furry  — 
cloud.  She  thought  I’d  have  a lot  more  fun 
in  the  future  telling  my  sons  the  bear  story 
long  after  the  details  of  another  buck  kill 
had  faded  from  memory. 

She’s  probably  right,  I mussed.  At  bed- 
time, instead  of  Goldilocks  and  her  three 
bears,  my  boys  just  might  request  the  tale 
about  the  day  Daddy  was  treed.  □ 
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Last  month  we  looked  at  what  deer  hunters  as  a group 
think  about  certain  issues.  This  month,  we  cover  what 
archers  and  muzzleloaders  think. 

A Deer  Hunter  by 
any  Other  Name 


By  Duane  R.  Diefenbach, 

PGC  Biometrician 

HAVE  YOU  ever  stopped  to  think 
about  how  many  ways  you  can  hunt 
deer  in  Pennsylvania?  You  can  start  in  late 
September  or  early  October  with  archery 
hunting.  Then  there  is  the  traditional  rifle 
season  followed  by  the  3 -day  antlerless 
season.  Then  you  may  close  the  season  by 
muzzleloader  hunting  or  archery  hunting. 
Some  people  hunt  every  season.  Others 
choose  to  hunt  in  only  one.  One  thing’s  for 
certain,  though,  when  it  comes  to  deer 
hunting  and  deer  management,  there  are  as 
many  opinions  as  there  are  hunters. 

To  get  a good  idea  of  what  deer  hunters 
as  a group  think  about  our  seasons  and 
regulations,  the  Game  Commission  sur- 
veyed deer  hunters  following  the  1994  sea- 
sons. Last  month  I presented  a summary  of 
hunter  opinions  on  the  general  topic  of 
deer  seasons  and  regulations.  This  month 
I’m  going  to  cover  what  we  learned  about 
specific  hunting  groups.  For  example,  what 
do  archery  hunters  think  relative  to  other 
hunters? 

Almost  75  percent  of  the  archery  hunt- 
ers believe  the  Game  Commission  is  doing 
an  excellent  or  good  job  with  regards  to 
archery  seasons  and  regulations.  Overall, 
52  percent  of  all  deer  hunters  believe  the 
agency  is  doing  an  excellent  or  good  job 
with  respect  to  archery  hunting. 

When  archery  hunters  were  required  to 
obtain  a county-specific  antlerless  license 
to  harvest  an  antlerless  deer,  the  archery 


DAVID  NICKELSON,  Somerset,  knows  there 
are  still  bucks  running  around  during 
muzzleloader  season.  Hunting  on  a nearby 
game  lands,  Dave  dropped  this  8-point  on 
the  last  day  of  the  muzzleloader  season. 

season  was  extended  to  six  weeks.  In 
part,  this  was  done  so  the  antlerless 
harvest  during  archery  season  could 
then  be  accurately  estimated,  and  to 
provide  greater  hunting  opportunities 
for  archers.  The  result  has  been  in- 
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Muzzleloader  hunters  should  be  required  to  have  a county-specific  antler- 
less license  to  harvest  an  antlerless  deer. 


All  Hunters 


Agree 


48.5% 


Disagree 


36.6% 


Muzzleloader 

Hunters 


2.8% 


Other 

Hunters 


51 .9% 


creasing  interest  in  archery  hunting. 

One  of  the  questions  we  asked  hunt- 
ers was  whether  they  believed  the  cur- 
rent 6-week  season  should  be  short- 
ened. Not  unexpectedly,  85  percent  of 
archery  hunters  want  the  longer  sea- 
son, but  half  of  the  non-archery  hunt- 
ers felt  it  should  be  shortened.  Overall, 
because  archery  hunters  comprise  al- 
most a third  of  all  hunters,  45  percent 
of  all  deer  hunters  oppose  shortening 
the  6-  week  archery  season. 

If  you  attended  any  of  the  public 
deer  meetings  this  winter  — or  would 
happen  to  see  any  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  mail  — you’d  probably 
guess  that  muzzleloader  hunters  are 
the  least  satisfied  group  of  hunters. 
And  you  would  be  right.  The  majority 
of  muzzleloader  hunters  (68  percent) 
believe  the  Game  Commission  is  do- 
ing a poor  or  fair  job  with  respect  to 
muzzleloader  seasons  and  regulations. 
However,  non-muzzleloader  hunters 
are  divided  among  those  who  believe 
the  agency  is  doing  a good  or  excellent 
job  (34  percent),  a poor  or  fair  job  (38 
percent ),  or  do  not  know  ( 2 8 percent ) . 

There  are  several  key  issues  with 
respect  to  muzzleloader  hunting.  Three 
years  ago  agency  biologists  proposed 
that  all  hunters  be  required  to  possess 


a county-specific  antlerless  license  to  har- 
vest an  antlerless  deer.  Muzzleloader  hunt- 
ers were  strongly  opposed  to  this,  and  as  a 
result,  the  Commissioner’s  exempted  them 
from  this  requirement.  However,  muzzle- 
loader  hunters  were  required  to  surrender 
their  antlerless  license  applications,  and 
were  then  allowed  to  apply  for  an  antlerless 
license  if  and  when  any  bonus  licenses  were 
available,  and  at  the  same  time  all  other 
residents  were  allowed  to  obtain  them. 

On  our  survey,  we  asked  hunters  if 
muzzleloader  hunters  should  be  required  to 
have  a county-  specific  antlerless  license  to 
harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  The  majority  of 
muzzleloader  hunters  oppose  this  require- 
ment (81  percent),  but  the  majority  of 
other  hunters  agree  (52  percent).  Overall, 
49  percent  of  all  hunters  support  requiring 
muzzleloader  hunters  to  obtain  a county- 
specific  antlerless  license  to  harvest  an 
antlerless  deer,  37  percent  disagree,  and  14 
percent  are  undecided. 

However,  if  muzzleloader  hunters  are 
not  incorporated  into  the  antlerless  license 
system,  the  majority  of  hunters  (53  per- 
cent), both  muzzleloader  and  non-muzzle- 
loader hunters,  agree  that  muzzleloader 
hunters  should  have  the  first  opportunity 
to  obtain  bonus  licenses. 

Therefore,  at  the  April  Commission 
meeting,  the  regulations  were  changed  to 
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Muzzleloader  hunters  should  have  the  opportunity  to  hunt  antlered  deer 
before  the  regular  antlered  deer  season. 


All  Hunters 


Undecided 


67.7% 


Muzzleloader 

Hunters 

64.7% 


10.2% 


Other 

Hunters 

1 1 .6% 


give  muzzleloader  hunters  first  opportunity 
to  obtain  bonus  licenses. 

Another  issue  of  great  importance  to 
muzzleloader  hunters  is  an  early  deer  sea- 
son. Many  muzzleloaders  complain  of  the 
inclement  weather  during  the  late-Decem- 
ber/early -January  season,  and  believe  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  hunt  in 
better  weather  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  non-muzzleloader  hunters  oppose 
an  early  muzzleloader  season,  even  though 
65  percent  of  muzzleloader  hunters  support 
such  a hunt.  Overall,  68  percent  of  hunters 
oppose  an  early  muzzleloader  hunt.  It  is 
clear  that  the  traditional  rifle  deer  hunter  is 
opposed  to  an  early  muzzleloader  season. 

One  of  many  challenges  the  Game  Com- 
mission must  contend  with  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  special-interest  groups 
within  the  hunting  public  as  a whole.  We 
have  archery  hunters,  muzzleloader  hunt- 
ers, and  antlerless  license  purchasers,  as 
well  as  the  traditional  rifle  hunter  who  is 
interested  in  antlered  deer. 

The  consequence  of  these  different 
groups  is  that  the  hunting  community  is 
fractionalized,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  any  given  hunting  issue.  Is  it 
any  surprise  that  overall  49  percent  of 


hunters  believe  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  doing  a good  or  excellent  job 
with  deer  management  and  46  percent 
believe  the  agency  is  doing  a poor  or 
fair  job?  It  is  clear  from  the  results  of 
this  survey  that  the  satisfaction  or 
agreement  with  specific  issues  depends 
on  which  special-interest  hunting 
group  the  respondents  belong. 

The  rallying  cry  of  our  forefathers 
who  supported  the  creation  of  a United 
States  of  America  was,  “United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall.”  Perhaps  the 
same  should  be  said  for  deer  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  white-tailed  deer  is 
one  of  the  wildlife  success  stories  for 
the  20th  century,  and  its  recovery  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  sportsmen. 

Today,  there  are  more  deer  that 
inhabit  a larger  area,  and  there  are 
more  hunting  opportunities  than  ever. 
However,  agreement  among  sports- 
men is  not  as  widespread.  A consensus 
among  special- interest  hunting  groups 
concerning  deer  seasons  and  deer  man- 
agement must  be  attained  if  sportsmen 
hope  to  build  on  their  past  successes 
and  carry  deer  management  and  hunt- 
ing into  the  21st  century.  □ 
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M ay  day!  Mayday!  . . . 

Panic  in  the  Treetops 

By  Karl  Eric  Leitzel 

PERHAPS  you  have  heard  some  variation  on  the  story  of 
the  wise  old  Indian  grandfather  who  said  to  a youngster 
one  evening,  “Listen  carefully,  there’s  a snake  in  the  swamp”. 

As  the  story  goes,  the  child  listened  intently  for  a moment  or 
two,  then  looked  with  consternation  and  awe  at  the  grandfa- 
ther. 

“How  can  you  hear  a snake  way  down  in  the  swamp?”  the 
child  asked.  The  grandfather  smiled  and  patiently  explained 
that  it  was  not  the  snake  he  had  heard,  but  rather  the 
response  of  the  other  creatures  in  the  area  to  the  potential 
danger. 

This  story  is  not  as  farfetched  as  it  might  seem.  Many 
times  I have  made  use  of  the  same  natural  warning  system  to 
locate  woodland  predators.  In  most  cases  it’s  been  songbirds 
that  have  sounded  the  alarm. 

One  June  morning  several  years  ago,  the  robins  nesting  in 
a small  shagbark  hickory  next  to  my  studio  began  chirping 
and  flying  about  in  great  agitation.  At  first  I paid  no  atten- 
tion, subconsciously  thinking  that  one  of  our  cats  must  be 
walking  past  and  upsetting  the  birds. 

When  the  ruckus  hadn’t  subsided  after  several  minutes, 
but  had  in  fact  grown  even  louder,  I went  to  investigate. 

Looking  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  I saw  the  cause  of  the 
commotion.  A black  rat  snake,  perhaps  six  feet  long,  had 
made  its  way  up  the  hickory’s  heavily  textured  trunk  and  was 
moving  slowly  out  along  a horizontal  limb.  A few  feet  more 
and  it  would  reach  the  nest  of  the  two  distraught  parents. 

The  snake  was  looking  forward  to  eggs  for  breakfast  and  paid  little  attention  to  the 
frantic  robins.  I quickly  set  a ladder  against  the  tree  and  went  up  to  play  hero  for  the 
birds  and  spoiler  for  the  snake.  Although  I had  nothing  against  the  snake  for  pursuing 
one  of  its  natural  food  sources,  I preferred  that  it  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  birds 
nesting  in  our  yard. 

It  was  a complex  operation,  holding  unto  the  ladder,  holding  onto  the  snake,  and 
gently  loosening  the  powerful  coils  still  wrapped  around  parts  of  the  tree.  Black  rat 
snakes  are  not  usually  aggressive  and  this  one  never  once  tried  to  strike.  Eventually  I 
made  it  down  and  showed  the  snake  to  the  rest  of  the  family  before  releasing  it  in 
another  part  of  our  woods. 

On  another  occasion,  two  summers  ago,  a similar  commotion  among  the  birds 
caught  my  attention.  This  situation  was  more  typical  in  that  several  different  species 
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of  birds  were  all  scolding  at  once,  creating  quite  a racket.  The  activity  was  high  up  in 
the  trees,  and  eventually  I spotted  another  large  black  rat  snake  just  settling  down  for 
a nap,  comfortably  coiled  near  the  base  of  a white  pine  limb  almost  40  feet  off  the 
ground. 

As  soon  as  the  snake  became  motionless  the  birds  quieted  down.  I checked  back 
every  hour  or  so  and  each  time  the  snake  was  exactly  where  it  had  been  before.  It 
might  have  stayed  there  all  day,  except  that  early  in  the  afternoon  the  muggy  heat 
blew  up  a thunderstorm. 

As  the  storm  approached,  with  rumbles  of  thunder  and  cool  gusts  of  wind,  the 
snake  became  animated  and  started  down  the  pine  trunks.  Although  it  moved  as 
quickly  as  safety  would  allow,  the  descent  still  took  several  minutes.  Heavy  drops  of 
rain  were  beginning  to  splatter  against  the  foliage  when  the  snake  finally  reached  the 
ground. 

Not  all  such  woodland  disturbances  are  caused  by  snakes.  On  several  occasions  last 
May  my  wife,  Linda,  noticed  the  sounds  of  highly  agitated  songbirds  in  the  woods 
near  the  house.  Each  of  these  times  she  found  a raccoon  making  its  way  up  a tree 
trunk  in  search  of  a nest  of  eggs  or  young  birds.  As  intelligent  as  raccoons  are,  perhaps 
this  one  was  actually  using  the  level  of  distress  voiced  by  the  birds  as  a clue  to  help 
zero  in  on  the  location  of  a potential  meal. 

Other  similar  instances  I’ve  encountered  have  been  caused  by  owls,  hawks  and  in 
one  case  even  a gray  fox,  which  quickly  ran  off  as  I approached.  Many  times,  though, 

I have  searched  for  the  cause  of  a disturbance  and  have  found  absolutely  nothing. 

Here  are  a few  guidelines  that  seem  to  help  improve  the  odds  of  spotting  the 
predator  responsible  for  a commotion  in  the  woods. 

First,  a distinction  can  be  made  between  normal  woodland  chatter  and  the  alarm 
signals  of  the  various  species  of  birds.  Some  birds  voice  a loud,  frequent  ‘chip’  or 
‘cheep’  when  upset.  Others  have  a more  extensive  list  of  expletives.  Bluejays  use 
several  alarm  calls,  one  of  which  is  a near-perfect  imitation  of  either  a red-tailed  or 

red-shouldered  hawk’s  scream. 

A further  indicator  of  genuine  trouble  is  an  alarm 
sounded  by  several  different  species  simultaneously. 
Domestic  or  territorial  disputes  usually  involve  only 
one  species.  But  when,  for  instance,  blue  jays,  scarlet 
tanagers  and  ovenbirds  are  all  involved  in  the  outcry, 
further  investigation  may  be  in  order.  Even  resident 
squirrels  will  often  join  in. 

Finally,  with  a slow,  quiet  approach  to  the  area  where 
the  birds  are  scolding,  a casual  observer  will  usually  be  paid 
little  attention. 

Often  the  birds  are  completely  engrossed  in  their  guard  duty 
and  are  all  pointed  like  arrows  at  the  source  of  their  displeasure. 
Some  may  be  less  than  10  feet  away  from  the  intruder,  which 
makes  spotting  a well  camouflaged  owl  or  a nearly  motionless 
black  snake  much  easier. 

Practice  the  art  of  reading  the  auditory  signals  of  the 
outdoors,  and  one  evening  you,  too,  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  saying  to  a child  or  grandchild,  “Listen  carefully,  there’s  a 
snake  in  the  swamp.”  Then  you  can  feign  confidence  in  your  prediction  as  the 
youngster  stares  at  you  with  newfound  awe  and  respect.  □ 
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Teamwork  Wins  for 


By  Steven  Spangler, 

Land  Management  Group  Supervisor 

WrHEN  BRIAN  BRAKE  got  to  thinking  about  how  he 
could  make  a difference  for  wildlife  on  his  small  farm, 
he  probably  had  no  idea  how  much  help  he  could  get.  The 
Cumberland  Valley  Chapter  of  Pheasants  Forever,  of  which 
Brian  is  a member,  helped  with  the  planting  of  warm  season 
grasses. 

The  ASCS  and  the  Game  Commission  cost-shared  the 
installation  of  streambank  fencing.  This  fencing  creates  a wild- 
life corridor,  and  excludes  cattle  from  the  banks  of  waterways, 
which  cuts  down  on  erosion  and  ultimately  helps  restore  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Through  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildife  Services’s  “Partners  for 
Wildlife”  Brian  was  able  to  build  a 3-acre  impoundment. 

To  top  all  of  this,  Sam  Reisher,  a retired  Hunter- Trapper 
Education  instructor,  was  busy  in  his  woodshop.  He  latched 
onto  a pile  of  lumber  about  to  be  discarded,  started  pulling 
nails,  and  then  went  to  work  with  his  saw  and  hammer. 

For  the  Brake  farm  in  Franklin  County,  1 994  was  a topnotch 
year.  As  the  saying  goes,  “The  proofs  in  the  pudding.”  How 
sweet  it  is  to  see  waterfowl,  songbirds  and  pheasants  using  the 
Brake  family  farm. 


THROUGH  Partners  for  Wildife,  a program  administered  by 
the  U.S  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  to  restore  wetlands,  a 3-acre 
impoundment  was  built  in  Brian's  bottom  land. 


ONE-YEAR-OLD  switchgrass 
cover  for  a host  of  wildlife 
ring-necked  pheasants. 


BRIAN  Brake,  Bob 
one  of  the  wood 
use  on  the  Brake 
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'ides  outstanding  winter 
i ideal  nesting  cover  for 


I Tery  Snyder  hang 
oxes  Sam  made  for 


JULY  1995 


SAM  REISHER,  second  from  left,  receives  PGC  "Certificate  of 
Appreciation"  from  Terry  Snyder.  Bob  Fignar,  left,  and  farm 
owner  Brian  Brake,  right  joined  Terry  in  the  presentation. 
Brake  and  Fignar  are  members  of  Cumberland  Valley 
Chapter  of  Pheasants  Forever. 


Following  is  a letter  Sam  wrote  to  Southcentral 
Region  Supervisor  Don  Gamer. 

Dear  Don, 

I was  more  than  a little  shocked  to  receive  this  Certifi- 
cate of  Appreciation.  Now,  about  nine  hours  later,  all  I 
can  say  is  a sincere  thanks. 

To  give  you  a brief  recap,  when  I retired  in  1980,  my 
kids  gave  me  a table  saw  and  all  the  accessories.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Commission  came  out  with  "Woodwork- 
ing for  Wildlife."  It  turned  out  to  be  the  best  $3  I ever 
spent  and  it  made  me  realize  it  was  high  time  to  give  a 
little  back  for  all  the  enjoyment  I've  received  from 
wildlife.  Also,  a while  back  I had  a slight  stroke,  and  the 
woodworking  was  the  best  therapy. 

Finally,  and  this  was  not  meant  to  be  an  autobiogra- 
phy, thanks  again  for  the  plaque,  and  I hope  that  we 
have  a few  more  years  to  work  together. 

Sincerely, 

Sam  Reisher 
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How  About  Dirty  Roadways? 

Northumberland  — After  I stopped  a 
vehicle  because  of  a litter  violation,  the 
driver  wanted  to  tell  me  why  he  threw  lit- 
ter out  his  car  window.  His  reason  was,  as 
he  stated,  “I’m  going  to  pick  up  my  grand- 
mother, and  she  doesn’t  like  a dirty  car.” 
— WCO  James  M.  Kazakavage,  Sunbury 


Chester  — It  was  a dark  and  stormy 
night.  A deputy  with  many  year’s  experi- 
ence was  parked  between  an  old  church 
and  grave  yard,  on  the  lookout  for 
jacklighters,  when  he  heard  a low  and  ee- 
rie moan.  “Ooooo  ...”  A few  minutes 
later  he  heard  it  again: 
“Ooooo  . . . ooooo.”  The  moaning  con- 
tinued and  the  deputy  waited.  After  a while 
he  decided  to  patrol  another  area,  for  rea- 
sons wholly  unrelated  to  the  mysterious 
sounds.  But  when  he  got  out  of  his  vehicle 
at  the  other  location,  he  heard  the  sounds 
again,  only  louder  than  before.  Then  he 
looked  above  his  vehicle  and  saw  what  was 
making  the  sounds — his  radio’s  whip  an- 
tenna was  vibrating  in  the  wind. 

— W CO  Mike  Doherty,  Wagontown 


Vital  Necessity 

Bradford  — In  conjunction  with  Ar- 
bor Day  and  the  Game  Commission’s  Cen- 
tennial Year  Celebration,  I presented  a 
hemlock  tree  to  all  first  grade  children  in 
my  district.  Whenever  I passed  the  trees 
out,  I asked  the  students  to  name  some 
animals  that  need  trees  to  live.  Back  came 
the  usual  answers:  deer,  bear,  turkey,  song- 
birds, raccoon.  Then  one  boy  raised  his 
hand  and  answered,  “a  dog.”  “How  do  dogs 
use  trees?”  I asked.  He  quickly  responded, 
“They  go  to  the  bathroom  on  them.” 

— W CO  William  Dower,  Troy 

Not  So  Easy 

Crawford  — Prior  to  the  spring  gobbler 
season,  Trooper  Merchbaker  of  the 
Meadville  State  Police  Barracks  was  hear- 
ing a gobbler  near  his  house.  With  visions 
of  the  bird  wearing  his  tag,  the  young 
trooper  was  telling  a neighbor  about  his 
opening  day  plans  and  was  met  with  laugh- 
ter. Confused,  he  was  then  told  that  the 
bird  was  a neighboring  family’s  pet. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Yep,  Wasn’t  the  Same 

Fulton  — When  a gentleman  called  to 
say  he  had  just  shot  a fox  that  had  attacked 
his  mother,  we  decided  we  should  check  it 
out.  When  we  arrived  the  woman  kept  in- 
sisting that  the  fox  her  son  had  shot  was 
not  the  same  one  that  had  attacked  her. 
After  being  examined  by  the  doctor,  the 
woman  was  still  insisting  that  it  wasn’t  the 
same  fox.  I finally  asked  her  how  she  knew, 
and  she  said,  “The  fox  that  attacked  me 
was  smaller,  brown  instead  of  gray,  and  had 
rings  on  its  tail.  I have  to  agree,  it  probably 
wasn’t  the  same  fox. 

— WCO  Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg 
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Good  Luck  C harm? 

Delaware  — This  past  year  during  the 
controlled  hunt  at  Ridley  Creek  State  Park, 
I got  a call  from  the  park  office  about  an 
individual  who  had  shot  a deer  and  was 
having  trouble  getting  it  back  to  the  car.  I 
drove  around  a comer  on  a horse  path  and 
found  the  hunter  I was  looking  for.  She 
was  very  happy  to  see  me,  and  I don’t  blame 
her  as  the  doe  she  was  dragging  weighed 
well  over  200  pounds.  After  we  got  the 
deer  loaded  on  my  vehicle,  I was  surprised 
to  see  after  she  took  off  her  orange  jacket 
that  she  was  wearing  a very  nice  sweater 
and  a large  string  of  pearls.  I asked  why  she 
was  wearing  the  pearls,  and  if  she  wasn’t 
afraid  of  losing  them.  She  told  me  that  they 
were  her  good  luck  charm,  that  she  always 
wears  them  when  she  is  hunting.  They 
must  work,  too,  because  by  the  end  of  the 
day  she  also  got  a nice  8-point  buck.  The 
woman’s  husband  got  nothing  that  day, 
and  last  I heard  he  and  his  wife  were  going 
to  stop  at  the  jewelry  store  on  the  way 
home. 

— WCO  Jeffrey  G.  Mock,  Aston 

Birds  Around 

ALLEGHENY  — While  releasing  hen 
pheasants  this  spring  on  Safety  Zone  prop- 
erties, Deputy  Don  Suley  and  I asked  the 
landowners  if  they  had  been  seeing  any 
ringnecks  around  their  farms.  Everyone  we 
asked  was  happy  to  report  that  they  had 
been  seeing  and  hearing  the  roosters  all 
spring.  Last  year’s  mild  winter  and  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  birds  stocked  last  fall 
have  led  to  increased  sightings  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

— WCO  Scott  W.  Tomlinson,  Pittsburgh 

Don’t  Take  Lightly 

Warren  — Several  rabies  cases  have 
been  reported  here  this  year.  Please,  stay 
away  from  all  wild  animals,  and  teach  your 
children  about  the  dangers  involved  with 
handling  wildlife,  even  stray  dogs  and  cats. 

— WCO  James  W.  Egley,  Irvine 


Lycoming  — In  connection  with  our 
centennial,  I was  manning  an  exhibit  wear- 
ing a uniform  from  the  early  ’30s.  The  uni- 
form consisted  of  the  riding  breeches,  Sam 
Browne  belt  and  shoulder  strap,  black 
leather  putees  and  a “Bus  Drivers”  hat.  It 
was  amazing  how  the  uniform  caught  the 
eye  of  the  people.  Many  who  thought  it 
was  our  new  issue  and  others  thought  we 
should  bring  it  back.  Just  let  me  say  I have 
a lot  of  respect  for  the  men  who  wore  this 
uniform.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  this 
field  and  faced  many  challenges  enforcing 
an  unpopular  set  of  laws.  I also  respect  the 
fact  that  it  takes  about  twice  as  long  to  get 
dressed  in  that  old  uniform  as  it  does  to 
get  into  the  modem  day  one  and  besides, 
everyone  kept  asking  me  where  I had  my 
horse  tied,  or  where  I parked  my  Indian 
motorcycle. 

— WCO  Can  Marks,  Montoursville 

Fly  Fishermen,  Think  dig 

FOREST  — Finding  several  roadkilled 
deer  without  their  tails  I was  somewhat 
puzzled,  but  then  I realized  that  a fly  fish- 
erman must  be  taking  them  to  use  for  ty- 
ing flies.  This  is  a fine  use  for  an  otherwise 
wasted  animal,  but  to  the  fly  fisherman,  in 
the  future  don’t  stop  at  the  tail:  Please,  take 
the  whole  deer  and  call  a Region  Office 
for  the  required  permit. 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 
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Jim  and  Evelyn  Alexander  looked  out 
their  window  one  day  at  the  ceramic  pheas- 
ant in  their  front  yard.  Much  to  their  sur- 
prise, a real  male  pheasant  strutted  up  to 
the  statue,  displayed  a threatening  posture, 
and  circled  it  several  times.  Getting  no  re- 
sponse, the  bird  pranced  away,  probably 
saying  to  himself,  “That’s  the  easiest  fight 
I ever  won!” 

— LMO  James  Denver,  Sandy  Lane 

Well  Insulated 

Adams  — The  Reverend  Paul  Cole  was 
having  a great  time  practicing  his  archery 
on  his  styrofoam  buck.  But  then  a downy 
woodpecker  chiseled  a hole  into  the 
“deer’s”  neck  beneath  the  jaw,  and  moved 
into  the  hollow  interior  where  she  laid  her 
eggs.  Archery  practice  stopped,  the  bird 
nested  successfully  and  the  reverend  had 
another  story  to  tell  about  the  wonders  of 
nature. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

Slam  Dunkin’  High 

While  conducting  an  Earth  Day  pro- 
gram for  first  grade  students  at  LaSalle 
Academy,  I asked  the  students  how  big  they 
thought  the  hemlock  seedlings  I gave  them 
would  grow.  One  student  raised  his  hand 
and  said,  “As  tall  as  Michael  Jordan.”  In 
reply,  I said,  “Not  only  as  tall,  but  even 
higher  than  he  can  jump.” 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Bear  Creen 


Susy  Scouts 

Since  1988,  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout 
troops  from  the  Pleasant  Mount  area  have 
helped  Food  and  Cover  Employee  A1 
Vaverchak  and  Scout  Leader  Art  Kasson, 
of  Forest  City,  build  and  place  bird  houses 
on  public  and  private  lands.  They’ve  also 
been  a big  help  in  planting  seedlings  on 
state  game  lands. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutnufski,  Damascus 

Through  snow,  sleet,  rain  . . . 

Susquehanna  — On  the  first  day  of 
spring  gobbler  season,  Clair  Bennett,  a Sus- 
quehanna County  mailwoman,  “bagged”  a 
nice  16-pound  gobbler  with  a 9-inch  beard. 
The  bird  flew  into  her  windshield  — 
smashing  it  and  denting  the  window  frame 
on  her  jeep  — while  she  was  running  her 
mail  route. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcoyitch,  Kingsley 


Safety  First  Works 

Potter  — When  1 stopped  to  check  a 
hunter  during  the  spring  gobbler  season, 
he  immediately  started  to  apologize  for  not 
having  his  fluorescent  orange  vest  on.  He 
said  he  got  too  warm  and  it  was  in  his 
pocket.  When  I explained  that  his  orange 
cap  and  gloves  more  than  satisfied  the  le- 
gal requirements,  he  went  on  to  say  it  didn’t 
make  any  difference;  he  just  wanted  to  be 
safe.  He  also  told  me  he  got  a nice  turkey 
last  year,  while  wearing  fluorescent  orange 
coveralls. 

— WCO  Butch  Camp,  Ulysses 
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Not  Just  Talk 

Jefferson  — We’re  fortunate  to  have 
many  active  sportsmen’s  clubs  here.  Almost 
all  of  the  clubs  sponsor  a HTE  class,  par- 
ticipate in  Youth  Field  Days,  stock  pheas- 
ants (and  fish),  and  are  involved  in  projects 
that  benefit  both  wildlife  and  the  image  of 
sportsmen.  The  Warsaw  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
for  example,  places  trash  barrels  along 
many  of  the  popular  fishing  spots  on  game 
lands  and  on  private  properties  where  lit- 
ter could  be  a problem.  I know  these  ef- 
forts make  our  game  lands  cleaner  and  also 
keep  the  private  lands  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing and  fishing. 

— W CO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Brookville 

Or  Rustic 

Clarion  — At  an  HTE  class  last  April, 
Instructor  Gene  Daugherty  was  teaching 
the  students  about  black  powder  rifles.  He 
explained  that  these  rifles  are  often  referred 
to  as  primitive  firearms,  and  then  asked  if 
anyone  knew  what  the  word  “primitive” 
meant.  One  student  quickly  responded 
that  primitive  meant  “old.”  That  drew  a 
chuckle  from  those  of  us  instructing  the 
class,  as  all  of  us  are  experiencing  some 
graying  and  thinning  of  hair,  along  with 
many  other  traits  that  go  along  with  grow- 
ing more  “primitive.” 

~W CO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 

Envirothons 

Tioga  — Last  spring  I helped  teacher 
James  Mucci  and  prepare  his  Envirothon 
team  from  the  Cowanesque  High  School. 
The  Pennsylvania  Envirothon  is  sponsored 
by  the  County  Conservation  District,  and 
is  designed  to  help  students  learn  about  our 
natural  resources.  Students  compete  at  five 
stations:  soils,  aquatics,  wildlife,  forestry 
and  conservation  issues.  More  high  schools 
need  to  participate.  If  you  are  interested  in 
more  information,  contact  your  county 
conservation  district  or  the  PA  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Districts  at  7 1 7-238- 
4998. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire,  Middlebury  Center 


Chow  time 

While  Food  and  Cover  Employee  Dave 
Breese  was  planting  shrubs  on  SGL  175,1 
observed  a hen  turkey  watching  him  from 
the  other  end  of  the  food  plot.  She  was 
probably  curious  as  to  what  flavor  they 
were. 

— LMO  Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan 


Hi-Tech  Disturbance 

Erie  — Deputy  Larry  Dombowski’s 
opening  day  of  spring  gobbler  season 
started  out  very  well.  He  got  back  in  the 
woods  early  and  almost  immediately  had  a 
gobbler  answer  his  calls.  The  bird  soon 
appeared,  about  70  yards  away  and  all 
fanned  out,  but  just  before  it  strutted  into 
range,  it  was  frightened  away  by  another 
call--the  ringing  of  Larry’s  cellular  phone. 

— WCO  Wayne  Lugaila,  Waterford 

Thanks,  Chuck 

Wyoming  — With  a sizable  river  otter 
population  here,  I wasn’t  surprised  when 
neighboring  WCO  Chuck  Arcovitch  re- 
ported a highway  killed  otter  in  my  dis- 
trict. What  did  surprise  me,  though,  was 
that  it  turned  out  to  be  a house  cat.  While 
Chuck  is  apparently  in  dire  need  of  reme- 
dial training  in  wildlife  identification,  I am 
still  glad  to  have  him  as  a neighboring  of- 
ficer. I’ ve  had  a lot  to  thank  him  for  over 
the  years,  and  now  I can  add  being  good 
Field  Note  material  to  my  list. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunnhannock 
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Promising  Signs 

Bradford  — After  our  really  mild  win- 
ter, wildlife  showed  up  in  good  numbers. 
Bears  are  into  beehives,  bats  are  into 
houses,  bunnies  into  gardens  and  beavers 
are  plugging  all  running  water.  It  looks  like 
it’s  going  to  be  a fun  and  busy  summer.  Even 
though  we  are  supposedly  out  of  deer,  the 
road  kills  have  not  decreased  at  all,  and 
most  of  the  doe  I checked  have  twin  fawns 
and  are  in  fine  shape. 

— WCO  Edward  N.  Gallew,  Wyalusing 

Refresher 

Washington  — Each  year  we  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  to  print  the 
Pennsylvania  Hunting  <St  Trapping  Digest. 
A copy  is  given  to  every  person  who  pur- 
chases a hunting  or  furtaking  license.  Even 
though  the  book  looks  the  same  each  year, 
its  contents  change  quite  a bit.  Review  the 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  season  and 
game  that  you  are  going  to  hunt  or  trap 
this  year;  you  may  prevent  a lot  of  prob- 
lems. 


— WCO  Ted  Hutchinson,  Washington 


Luzerne  — While  scouting  for  turkeys, 
Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Mike  Hardy  used  a bear  call  to  see  if  a gob- 
bler would  respond.  Instead  of  seeing  tur- 
keys, he  found  himself  being  greeted  by  a 
sow  and  two  cubs.  Remember,  Mike,  be 
careful  of  what  you  ask  for;  sometimes,  you 
do  get  it. 

— WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Drums 


This  One  Was  Lucky 

Montgomery  — Last  April  I investi- 
gated a hunting  accident  in  which  a 16- 
year-old  boy,  hunting  crows,  was  holding 
his  loaded  shotgun,  safe  off,  by  the  muzzle 
while  using  it  to  poke  at  a bird  which  had 
fallen  in  some  brush.  The  blast  caught  him 
in  the  thigh.  He  is  extremely  lucky  to  be 
alive  today.  While  the  law  allows  16-year- 
olds  to  hunt  by  themselves,  parents  need 
to  make  the  final  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  their  child  is  mature  enough 
to  go  afield  without  adult  supervision. 
Hunter  education  courses  introduce  kids 
to  safe  firearm  handling,  but  it’s  up  to  the 
parents  to  reinforce  it. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Frederick 

Priorities 

Wayne  — The  fluorescent  orange  law 
came  into  effect  four  years  ago,  and  now 
that  the  1995spring  season  is  behind  us, 
we  have  found  that  many  hunters  are  still 
not  complying  with  the  law.  That  fluores- 
cent orange  prevents  hunting  accidents 
and  saves  lives  is  irrefutable.  If  caught  with- 
out it,  a hunter  faces  stiff  penalties;  if  in- 
volved in  a hunting  accident,  criminal 
charges  can  be  filed.  Each  hunter  has  to 
ask  himself,  is  it  really  worth  it  not  to  com- 
ply? 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

Stormin’  Back 

Armstrong  — With  the  control  of  pes- 
ticides and  the  efforts  of  our  osprey  rein- 
troduction  program,  these  rare  birds  are 
well  on  the  way  back  to  normal  numbers. 
Last  April  my  son  and  I watched  an  osprey 
as  it  circled  over  our  home  town.  I also  ob- 
served one  while  on  along  the  Susque- 
hanna near  Duncannon  and  another  near 
Huntingdon.  I was  in  my  late  20s  when  I 
saw  my  first  osprey,  and  that  was  in  Canada; 
I think  it’s  great  that  my  children  and 
grandchildren  can  now  enjoy  them  right 
here  in  Pennsylvania. 

— WCO  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington 
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Conservation  News 


Three  Exton  Men  Convicted  of 

Poaching 


OFFICERS  found  the  remains  of  at  least  eight  deer, 
and  it  was  obvious  the  poachers  were  interested 
in  only  the  choice  cuts.  Only  loins  were  kept,  the 
rest  of  the  animals  were  discarded. 


THREE  Exton  men  were 
recently  found  guilty  by 
District  Justice  Larry  Smith 
with  illegally  taking  or  possess- 
ing  eight  deer,  hunting  in 
Safety  Zones,  hunting  without 
wearing  blaze  orange,  bunting 
without  displaying  licenses, 
and  hunting  over  bait. 

The  offenses  were  commit- 
ted on  the  opening  day  of  the 
’94  antlered  deer  season,  and 
on  the  last  two  Saturdays  of 
deer  season  in  the  Southeast 
Special  Regulations  area,  Janu- 
ary 14  and  21,  and  all  took 
place  on  or  near  Church  Farm 
School,  and  SS  Philip  & James 
Catholic  School,  in  Chester 
County.  The  three  were  found 
guilty  of  21  different  charges. 

Fines  totaled  $10,375,  plus 
costs.  The  men  also  face  loss 
of  their  hunting  license  privi- 
leges until  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

West  Whiteland  Township  police  of- 
ficer Gary  Moore  contacted  the  Game 
Commission  on  January  17  regarding 
poachers  hunting  near  houses  and  schools. 
Moore  provided  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  three  men.  According  to  state  Wild- 
life Conservation  Officer  Mike  Doherty, 
when  Game  Commission  officers  went  to 
the  residence  on  January  21,  they  discov- 
ered two  freshly  killed  antlerless  deer. 
Neither  deer  was  tagged.  However,  that 


was  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg;  conser- 
vation officers  discovered  carcasses  of 
at  least  six  more  deer  hidden  in  the 
brush  around  the  home,  as  well  as  a 
salt  block  used  to  attract  deer.  Most  of 
the  carcasses  were  almost  intact;  only 
the  loins  had  been  removed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  meat  discarded,  said 
Doherty.  “In  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous violations,  this  was  also  a case  of 
wanton  waste.  These  individuals  killed 
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all  these  animals  and  took  only  the 
choicest  cuts  of  meat.” 

The  men  weren’t  home  when  of- 
ficers  arrived  at  their  house.  While  the 
officers  were  examining  the  carcasses, 
the  men  returned  — in  camouflage 
clothing  and  carrying  shotguns.  “Of 
course,  they  were  out  trying  to  kill 
more  deer,”  said  Doherty.  “That’s  also 
a violation,  although  they  claimed 
they  were  just  out  for  a walk.” 

When  confronted  with  the  eight 
carcasses,  one  of  the  suspects  claimed 
six  of  them  were  roadkills.  According 
to  Doherty,  it  is  a common  practice 
for  poachers  to  claim  their  illegal  deer 
are  roadkills;  however,  this  individual 
was  unable  to  explain  why  the  only 
injuries  to  these  deer  were  large-cali- 
her  bullet  holes  in  the  heartdung  area. 

The  other  two  suspects  also  gave 
conflicting  statements.  Neighbors  and 
local  hunters  came  forward  to  add  evi- 
dence  against  the  three  of  them.  “This 
was  a terrific  example  of  cooperation 
between  law  enforcement  agencies, 
concerned  citizens  and  hunters,”  said 
Doherty. 

When  officers  searched  the  home, 
they  found  a freezer  filled  with  170 
pounds  of  venison  loins  — more  than 
would  come  from  six  deer. 

“There’s  no  doubt  these  people 
have  been  poaching  deer  for  months, 


perhaps  years,”  said  Doherty.  “We’re  in- 
debted to  the  West  Whiteland  Police  De- 
partment, and  Officer  Moore  in  particu- 
lar, for  making  the  effort  to  follow  this  up.” 

Although  Chester  County  is  overpopu- 
lated with  deer,  these  actions  were  danger- 
ous and  unethical,  as  well  as  illegal.  “They 
broke  just  about  every  law  they  could,”  said 
Doherty.  They  were  poaching  near  their 
neighbors’  homes  and  nearby  schools;  they 
endangered  themselves  and  each  other  by 
not  wearing  fluorescent  orange  to  avoid 
detection;  they  killed  the  animals  as  they 
were  coming  to  a salt  block;  and  they  didn’t 
make  good  use  of  the  animals  they  killed.” 

One  defendant  was  found  guilty  of  hunt- 
ing through  a school  playground  crowded 
with  up  to  400  children,  and  an  outdoor 
chapel  used  by  nuns  in  the  church  convent. 

The  fine  for  an  illegal  deer  is  $500  for 
the  first  deer;  subsequent  deer  are  assessed 
at  one  and  one  half  times  the  previous  fine: 
$750  for  each  additional  animal.  Although 
the  three  defendants  possessed  all  eight 
deer  illegally,  officers  charged  each  man 
only  with  the  animals  for  which  he  was 
directly  responsible;  had  they  been  charged 
strictly  by  the  book,  fines  would  have  been 
much  higher. 

Most  poaching  in  Chester  County  takes 
place  on  property  closed  to  hunting.  Un- 
derstandably, poachers  prefer  to  go  where 
they  won’t  encounter  legitimate  hunters 
who  are  likely  to  report  them. 


Huntingdon  County 
Plat  Books 


HUNTINGDON  County  4-H  clubs 
have  sponsored  a new  edition  of  the 
county  plat  map  directory.  This  book 
contains  detailed  maps  (acreage  and 
location)  of  property  ownership  and 
boundaries  within  Huntingdon 
County. 

Books  are  available  from  the 


county  extension  office  and  County 
Treasurer’s  Office.  Price  is  $18  each.  Mail 
order  from  the  Extension  office  for  $22. 

For  more  information  or  a mail  order 
form,  write  the  Huntingdon  County  Co- 
operative Extension,  723  Portland  Ave., 
Huntingdon,  PA  16652,  or  call  814-643- 
1660. 
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Sloan  Named  New  Deputy  Executive 

Director 


DAVID  SLOAN,  a 30-year  Game  Com- 
mission veteran,  has  been  selected  as  the 
agency’s  new  deputy  executive  director. 

A native  of  Colver,  Cambria  County, 
Sloan  began  his  Game  Commission  career 
in  1965  when  he  was  selected  as  a member 
of  the  12  th  Class  of  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation.  He  graduated  a year  later 
and  was  assigned  to  Centre  County  as  a 
district  game  protector. 

Sloan  became  a land  manager  in  1973 
and  served  in  that  capacity  in  Lycoming 
and  Union  counties  until  1977,  when  he 
became  federal  aid  supervisor  for  the 
agency’s  Northcentral  Region  Office. 

In  1983,  Sloan  was  appointed  director 
of  the  agency’s  Southcentral  Region  Office, 


and  he  remained  in  that 
position  until  being  se- 
lected deputy  executive 
director  earlier  this  year. 

Sloan  graduated  from 
Central  Cambria  High 
School  in  1960. 

Following  a three-year 
stint  in  the  U.S.  Army  as 
a military  policeman,  he 
began  his  career  with  the 
Game  Commission. 

Sloan  is  married  to  the  former 
Permilla  Evans  of  Ebensburg,  Cambria 
County.  They  have  two  sons:  Mark, 
29,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  Neil,  24, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Cumberland  County  Student  Wins 

FFA  Contest 


A CUMBERLAND  County  high  school 
student  took  top  honors  in  the  annual  Vo- 
cational Agricultural  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Program  sponsored  by  the  Game 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  state 
Department  of  Education’s  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational-Technical and  Adult  Education. 

Robert  P.  Lennon,  17,  Newburg,  was  the 
statewide  winner,  earning  a $125  cash  prize. 
The  Shippensburg  High  School  senior  was 
selected  for  maintaining  an  outstanding 
notebook  on  his  endeavors  to  help  and 
better  understand  wildlife. 

Detailed  in  Lennon’s  notebook  were 
habitat  improvements  and  an  animal  and 
plant  life  inventory  he  conducted  on  his 
family’s  10-acre  farm. 

The  student  also  studied  bear  harvest 
trends  for  Bradford,  Lycoming  and  Sullivan 
counties.  He  obtained  his  information  by 
working  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
Hillsgrove  Bear  Check  Station  (Sullivan 


County)  over  the  past  three  years. 

Participants  in  the  contest  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a log  that  documents 
their  wildlife  projects.  The  notebook 
must  include  a daily  diary,  manage- 
ment plan  and  photos  of  project  ar- 
eas. When  completed,  the  notebook 
is  submitted  as  the  student’s  entry  in 
the  statewide  competition. 

“Robert’s  been  a fantastic  leader  in 
our  FFA,  of  which  he’s  currently  the 
president,”  said  Bill  Chain,  a 
Shippensburg  High  School  vocational 
agriculture  teacher.  “He’s  a model  stu- 
dent, a very  responsible  young  man.” 
Last  year,  Lennon  placed  second  in 
the  contest  and  received  a $100  prize. 

Jess  Weaver  of  Denver  (Lancaster 
County)  placed  second  in  this  year’s 
contest;  he  also  won  $100.  Tara  Plewa 
of  Honey  Brook  (Berks  County) 
placed  third  and  received  $75. 
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Antlerless  license  application 
schedule 


THE  CHANGES  to  the  deer  management  system  that  took  effect  in  1993  mean 
hunters  should  buy  their  licenses  as  soon  as  possible  if  they  wish  to  hunt  antlerless  deer. 
Following  is  the  timetable  for  obtaining  antlerless  licenses  for  the  1995-96  license  year. 

♦ Flintlock  hunters  must  purchase  the  required  stamp  by  July  31 . 

♦ County  treasurers  will  begin  accepting  antlerless  license  applications  for: 

♦ Pennsylvania  residents  on  Aug.  7 

♦ Nonresidents  on  Aug.  21 

♦ Bonus  licenses  for  muzzleloader  hunters  on  Aug.  24 

♦ Bonus  licenses  (all  hunters)  on  Aug.  28 

♦ Second  bonus  licenses  (mail  only)  on  Sept.  1 1 

A regular  hunting  license  is  required  to  purchase  both  the  antlerless  license  and  the 
muzzleloader  stamp.  Regular  hunting  licenses  are  on  sale  now.  First-time  hunters  who 
want  to  hunt  for  antlerless  deer  should  complete  the  required  blunter -Trapper 
Education  course  before  antlerless  licenses  go  on  sale.  Contact  the  region  office  in  your 
area  for  a schedule  of  classes. 

Pymatuning, 

Middle  Creek  activities 


PYMATUN1NG  visitors  center  is  lo- 
cate near  Linesville.  Activities  are 
free.  All  programs  listed  start  at  2 
o’clock. 

On  July  4,  staff  will 
present  a slide  and 
movie  program  on  the 
bald  eagle.  Attendees 
will  also  be  able  to  view 
bald  eagles  from  the  visitors  center. 
July  15,  Mike  Ruscille  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  for  the  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Archaeology  will  present  a pro- 
gram on  “Indians  of  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,”  and  show  artifacts  of 
the  era.  On  July  16,  “Pest  Control 
Around  your  Home,”  will  be  presented 


by  radio  personality  “Trapper  John.”  Equip- 
ment and  products  for  use  in  the  home  and 
around  the  yard  for  getting  rid  of  all  sorts 
of  pesky  critters  will 
be  featured. 


MIDDLE  CREEK  visitors 
center  is  located  near  Kleinfeltersville,  on 
the  Lancaster/Lebanon  County  line.  Lec- 
tures are  free  and  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

PGC  biologist  Chuck  Thoma  will 
present  a program  on  “Snapping  Turtles,” 
on  July  12  <St  13,  and  on  July  26  &.  27,  noted 
writer  and  artist  Scott  Weidensaul  will 
present  “Mountains  of  the  Heart,”  a natu- 
ral history  of  the  Appalachians. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement, 
the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for 
each  region  are  listed  in  every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (71 7)  787- 
4250. 
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Philip  Sloan 

In  Memoriam 

Robert  S.  Culp 

1905-1994 

1933-1994 

Marie  N.  Mays 

WCO 

Construction  Cost  Spec.  4 

1902-1994 

Northeast  Region 

Land  Management 

Clerk-Stenographer  2 

Retired,  42  years 

Retired,  33  years 

Northwest  Region 

David  C.  Snyder 

Robert  S.  Krizan 

Retired,  11  years 

1934-1994 

1938-1994 

Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Sr. 

WCO 

Laborer 

1907-1994 

Northwest  Region 

Southwest  Region 

Regional  Director 

Retired,  25  years 

Retired,  19  years 

Southeast  Region 

Miriam  G.  Darr 

Benjamin  I.  Hepler 

Retired,  33  years 

1923-1994 

1918-1994 

Arthur  Biondi 

Clerical  Supervisor 

Laborer 

1920-1994 

Southcentral  Region 

Southeast  Region 

Law  Enforcement  Sup. 

Retired,  3 1 years 

Retired,  1 1 years 

Retired,  30  years 

Dorothea  C.  Parsons 

Isabella  P.  Bitner 

Louis  D.  Mostoller 

1906-1994 

1915-1994 

1909-1995 

Clerk-Typist  2 

Address  Machine  Operator  2 

WCO 

Adminnistrative  Services 

Information  &.  Education 

Southwest  Region 

Retired,  21  years 

Retired,  17  years 

Retired,  33  years 

Archie  Troxell 

Robert  E.  Latimer 

Nicholas  M.  Ruha 

1903-1993 

1901-1994 

1915-1995 

Game  Propagator  2 

Waterfowl  Mgmt.  Agent 

WCO 

Loyalsock  Game  Farm 

Land  Management 

Southwest  Region 

Resigned,  9 years 

Retired,  37  years 

Retired,  27  years 

James  D.  Mort 

1938-1994 
Personnel  Analyst  3 
Adminstrative  Services 
Died  in  Service,  29  years 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Mid-Winter  Eagle  Survey  turns  up 
Record  Numbers 


THE  1995  mid- winter  bald  eagle  sur- 
vey turned  up  144  bald  eagles  — 52 
immatures  and  92  adults.  This  is  a 
record  count  that’s  even  more  signifi- 
cant because,  due  to  personnel  short- 
ages, the  lower  Susquehanna  River 
area  was  not  surveyed  this  year.  Ac- 
counting for  the  record  survey  were 
high  numbers  of  bald  eagles  along  the 
Delaware  River  and  in  the  Pymatun- 
ing  region  of  the  state. 

Ninety-nine  (62  adults  and  37 
immatures)  birds  were  counted  along 
the  Delaware  between  Matamoras,  PA 
and  Hancock,  NY.  Most  were  between 
Narrowsburg  and  Lackawaxan.  The 
middle  stretch  of  the  river,  from 
Matamoras  to  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
accounted  for  eight  adults  and  two 
immatures. 

At  Pymatuning,  13  bald  eagles,  11 
adults  and  2 immatures,  spent  the  win- 
ter. Another  eight  were  found  at  Lake 


Raystown  and  five  along  the  Octoraro  wa- 
tershed in  the  Southeast  Region.  The  re- 
maining birds  were  found  at  scattered  lo- 
cations across  the  state. 

Weather  conditions  for  this  year’s  count 
were  the  most  amenable  in  recent  years. 
Mild  weather  in  the  preceding  month  al- 
lowed many  waterways  to  remain  open,  and 
ice  conditions  were  generally  below  nor- 
mal. Such  conditions  enable  eagles  to 
spread  out,  which  makes  finding  them  more 
difficult. 

Early  indications  are  that  1995  should 
also  be  a banner  year  for  eagle  nesting  in 
the  state.  The  mild  weather  resulted  in 
earlier  nesting  activity  than  ususal.  Several 
pairs  were  incubating  eggs  by  the  second 
week  of  February.  If  active  nests  have  a 
normal  amount  of  young,  we  could  easily 
exceed  the  25  bald  eagles  produced  here 
last  year.  Watch  future  issues  for  nesting 
success  updates  on  eagles  and  other  birds 
of  prey. 


Fall  Taxidermy  Exam 

IN  THE  interest  of  assuring  sportsmen  of  satisfactory  service,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion licenses  all  professional  taxidermists  in  the  state.  Anybody  who  performs  taxi- 
dermy work  in  the  state  must  be  licensed.  For  those  interested  in  being  professional 
taxidermists,  the  agency  holds  two  taxidermy  examinations  each  year,  one  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  in  the  fall.  The  next  examination  is  being  held  September  11, 
12  &.  13  at  the  agency’s  Southcentral  Region  office  in  Huntingdon. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  by  August  4.  For  an  application  and  further 
information,  call  717-783-8164. 


Long-Time  Came  News  Contributor 


Dies 

LONG-TIME  Game  News  readers  will 
be  sad  to  learn  A1  Shimmel  died  last 
March  at  the  age  of  87.  A1  began  writ- 
ing for  Game  News  in  1950,  and  over 
the  years,  up  until  1989,  he  contrib- 
uted more  than  60  stories  about  wild- 


life, nature  and  the  outdoors.  Few  have 
been  a part  of  the  magazine  for  such  a span. 
An  elementary  school  principal  in  West 
Decatur,  Shimmel  also  wrote  for  many 
other  magazines  and  was  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers’  Associa- 
tion for  many  years. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Fooling  Animals 


S IT  NICE  to  fool  Mother  Nature?  Per- 
haps it’s  just  repaying  her  for  services 
rendered,  in  kind.  Certainly  enough  hunt- 
ers have  been  fooled  by  whitetails  that 
evaporate  into  the  shadows,  squirrels  that 
disappear  on  bare-limbed  oaks  and  stumps 
that  grow  turkey  gobblers’  pink  feet  and 
head  and  gain  the  power  of  flight. 

The  humorist  Ogden  N ash  wrote  a short 
poem  about  the  irony  of  the  high-IQ’d 
human  who  “with  pluck  and  luck”  is  trying 
to  outwit  a duck.  Hunting  has  always  had 
that  savor  of  wry  absurdity  about  it.  “My 
brain  is  how  big?”  we  say.  “And  that 
(squirrel’s,  turkey’s,  deer’s,  grouse’s,  etc.)  is 
how  small?  Then  how  come  it  made  such  a 
chump  out  of  me  ?” 

Humankind  has  divided  the  atom  into 
parts  so  infinitesimal  that  we’re  not  sure 
they’re  even  there.  And  we’ve  gazed  into 
the  “back  of  beyond”  that  is  the  edge  of  the 
universe,  and  looked  with  some  under- 
standing. But  we  can’t  quite  figure  out  how 
to  get  a turkey  tom  within  30  yards  of  our 
shotgun  bead,  without  his  seeing  us  first. 

The  answer  is  simple.  There’s  intelli- 
gence and  then  there’s  intelligence. 
“Smarts”  come  in  many  forms,  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  creature  that  owns  them.  Face 
it,  the  turkey’s  brain  works  in  a way  that 
makes  him  better  at  eluding  us  than  we  are 
at  getting  near  him.  As  hunters  we  know 
that  if  that  weren’t  true,  if  in  the  meeting  of 
human  brain  and  animal  brain  the  scales 
weren’t  close  to  equal  or  tipped  a bit  against 
our  favor,  we’d  quit  the  sport. 

Brainpower  isn’t  just  having  Star  Trek 
Spock’s  super-logic.  It  can  include  what  we 
call  instinct,  quick  reactions,  excellent 


hearing,  discerning  eyesight  and  superior 
sense  of  smell,  coupled  with  an  inherent 
nervous  watchfulness.  When  those  are  con- 
sidered as  part  of  wildlife’s  intelligence 
arsenal,  the  game  is  well-armed  indeed. 
Hunting  then  becomes  a challenge  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wit. 

Which  is  why  hunters  have  developed 
the  art  of  fooling  animals.  If  ever  physical 
proof  was  needed  that  we  feel  we’re  the 
underdogs  of  the  hunt,  just  look  at  the 
paraphernalia  that  hunters  make  or  buy  to 
flimflam  wild  animals.  And  it  isn’t  as  if 
these  ersatz  extras  are  for  misleading  expe- 
rienced trophy  animals.  They’re  standard 
equipment  even  when  we  try  to  outsmart 
the  young  of  the  year. 

Which  shows,  thereby,  that  it  is  some- 
thing worthy  of  being  outsmarted.  I often 
bowhunted  a mountaintop  in  northern 
Lycoming  County  that  was  a long  walk 
from  the  road.  It  was  a game  lands,  and  by 
making  the  hike  I could  reach  food  plots  in 
the  midst  of  unbroken  forest  — deer  mag- 
nets. I had  hiked  and  scouted  the  area  in 
the  summer,  and  was  there  so  often  in 
archery  season  that  I knew  it  was  virtually 
unhunted.  Anything  that  lived  there  had 
hardly  seen  a human  being  in  a year. 

So  I swathed  myself  in  camouflage  — 
broken  blotches  of  brown  and  green  that 
would  conceal  me  on  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain laurel.  I chose  a ground  stand  down- 
wind from  the  pock-marked  deer  trail  that 
lead  into  the  field.  I crouched  in  the  bushes, 
with  an  easy,  20-yard  shot  expected. 

Shortly  before  quitting  time,  I heard  the 
steady  tramp  of  deer,  different  from  the 
flustered  scurrying  of  chipmunks  I’d  lis- 
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Bob  Steiner 


FOX  HUNTERS  by-pass  the  need  for  camouflage,  darkness 
provides  that.  Instead,  they  spend  their  time  luring  reds 
and  grays  by  sounding  like  a rabbit  so  injured  that  a fox 
would  be  kind  to  eat  it.  Whether  salivating  or  just 
curious  about  the  frantic  squealing,  foxes  are  expected 
to  come  to  the  call  anticipating  easy  food. 


tened  to  for  hours.  I readied  the  bow  and 
held  statue-still.  Just  another  step  and  the 
doe’s  body  would  be  in  the  clear. 

She  saw  me.  I was  head  to  foot  in  “can’t- 
see-me”  togs,  the  wind  wafting  away  from 
her,  and  she  saw  me.  She  jerked  her  head  up 
and  down,  stomping.  Then,  with  decisive 
snort  and  a flippant  white  tail,  she  was 
gone.  Had  I been  outwitted  by  a wise  old 
doe,  the  veteran  of  many  hunting  seasons  ? 
No,  I’d  been  bested  by  a little  more  than  a 
five-month-old  fawn,  with  spots  scarcely 
faded.  She  may  have  never  seen  a person 
before,  yet  she  saw  through  my  fakery.  How 
do  you  compete  with  that? 

Certainly  there  are  individuals  who  have 
grown  wealthy  on  hunters’  inferiority  to 
animals  in  the  senses  department.  If  we 
practice  the  types  of  hunting  where  we 
must  get  very  close  to  game,  we  buy  the 
merchants’  wares  without  any  compunc- 
tion of  obtaining  unfair  advantage.  We  just 
want  to  make  the  very  difficult  a little  more 
likely  to  happen. 

It  didn’t  take  Man  the  Hunter  long  to 
figure  out  that  his  solid  shape  was  a give- 
away. The  first  man  who  daubed  himself 
with  splotches  of  dark  mud  or  campfire 


soot,  or  who  stuck  leafy  twigs 
in  his  hair,  was  taking  the  step 
that  has  culminated  in  today’s 
“camo  for  every  occasion.” 
Are  you  hunting  early  spring 
woods  or  the  last  brown 
leafiness  of  fall?  Are  you  sneak- 
ing through  yellow  marsh  grass, 
posing  by  an  oak  or  hiding  in 
green  maple  branches?  “We 
have  your  camo!”  I feel  fortu- 
nate to  have  bridged  the  gap 
between  wearing  green  and 
black  plaid  and  war  surplus 
camo  fatigues  to  today’s  “dis- 
appear anywhere”  clothing. 
With  modem  camo  you  can 
create  the  illusion  of  not  being 
there  on  the  ground,  and  can 
also  be  a non-entity  in  a tree, 
with  patterns  that  say  you’re 
just  another  patch  of  branch-etched  sky. 

The  ultimate  in  landscape  mirage  has  to 
be  a product  I saw  that  was  virtually  a 
mirror.  Hide  behind  it  and  anything  ap- 
proaching is  supposed  to  see  just  forest 
reflected.  What  happens  if  game  sees  itself, 
I have  no  idea,  but  I hope  they  don’t 
charge.  Products  like  these  prove  we  have 
either  come  a long  way  in  technology  or 
that  we’re  susceptible  to  tomfoolery  our- 
selves. 

In  the  art  of  game-fooling,  we’ve  “ad- 
vanced” from  making  ourselves  disappear 
to  making  something  else  appear.  The 
theory  is  that  the  ever-alert  animals  won’t 
be  looking  for  us  if  they’re  busy  looking  at 
something  else.  Sounds  great  in  theory. 

Game  decoys  have  long  been  accepted 
in  waterfowl  hunting,  so  why  do  they  seem 
like  overdoing  it  in  other  hunting  sports? 
Maybe  it’s  because  the  birds  that 
waterfowlers  are  after  have  a normal  mode 
of  transportation  that  carries  them  high 
and  out  of  range.  Something  is  needed  to 
coax  them  down.  Other  game,  like  deer 
and  turkey,  are  ground  bound,  on  our  level 
already.  Yes,  turkeys  can  fly,  but  only  when 
they  have  to;  they  prefer  to  walk. 
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Yet  today  we  have  turkey  hunters  and 
archery  deer  hunters  lugging  a whole  flock 
or  herd  into  the  woods.  I will  admit  that  the 
manufacturers  have  made  the  decoys  light- 
weight and  collapsible;  at  least  these  Tro- 
jan Horses  don’t  have  to  be  wheeled  on  a 
rope  like  a pull  toy. 

Do  you  want  to  trick  the  tom  into  eying 
a feeding  “hen”  or  half-fanned  “jake,”  or 
bilk  the  buck  into  keying  on  the  receptive 
“doe”  and  forgetting  about  you?  Is  it  silly  or 
wise  to  haul  decoys  into  the  woods  with  us? 
Are  we  fooling,  or  we  being  fooled?  What- 
ever the  answer,  they  are  selling  and  we  are 
buying. 

Eyesight  is  only  one-third  of  animals’ 
sensory  armor.  To  get  game  close,  we  at- 
tempt more  hocus-pocus,  hoping  to  make 
animals  believe  they  are  hearing  and  smell- 
ing something  they’re  not  ...  or  not 
hearing  and  smelling  something  they  are. 

Fox  hunters  by-pass  the  need  for  cam- 
ouflage, darkness  provides  that,  so  they 
spend  their  time  luring  reds  and  grays  by 
sounding  like  a rabbit  so  injured  that  a fox 
would  be  kind  to  eat  it.  Whether  salivating 
or  just  curious  about  the  frantic  squealing, 
foxes  are  expected  to  come  to  the  call 
anticipating  easy  food.  That’s  not  comfort- 
ing to  a hunter,  who  is  pretending  to  be 
something  edible,  especially  when  the  fox 
turns  out  to  be  a stalking  bobcat  or  an 
investigating  black  bear.  With  coyotes  be- 
coming more  common,  call  manufacturers 
are  probably  licking  their  own  chops. 
Squealers,  howlers,  barkers,  there’s  a whole 
new  line  of  “I’m  not  me,  I’m  something 
else”  calls  they  can  sell  us. 

How  many  turkey  calls  do  you  own?  In 
my  call  drawer  is  an  array  of  box  calls,  slate 
and  pegs,  glass,  push-button,  double- 
plunger fighting  calls,  gobblers,  cluckers 
and  yelpers,  plus  mouth  calls  that  sound 
like  everything  from  softly  putting  young 
hens  to  cock-of-the-walk  gobblers  blasting 
out  the  decibels.  That’s  not  counting  the 
crow  calls  and  owl  hooters.  Is  it  necessary 
to  hoax  so  specifically?  I’ve  heard  turkeys 
gobble  in  response  to  car  radios,  slammed 


doors  and  barking  dogs,  yet  go  mute  and 
skedaddle  at  an  expert  caller  who  hadn’t 
hit  a wrong  note.  Perhaps  the  next  step  will 
be  a ventriloquist  call,  so  the  clucking 
sounds  like  it’s  coming  from  the  decoy,  not 
us.  A sage  hunter  observed  that  would 
make  the  gobbler  hang  up  farther  away,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  decoy. 

Archery  hunters  aren’t  far  behind  in 
fakery.  I dislike  the  proliferation  of  gear  I 
tote  for  the  sport,  but  at  the  end  of  bow 
season,  in  rut-hunt  time,  I wear  a grunt 
tube  on  a lanyard,  keep  a doe  bleat  call  in 
my  pocket  and  tuck  rattling  antlers  in  my 
belt.  To  make  up  for  the  way  I sound,  I’m 
rather  glad  I’m  wearing  some  orange,  so  a 
part  of  me  says  “I’m  not  a deer.” 

I even  try  to  smell  like  one.  The  sense  of 
smell  is  animals’  most  mysterious  ability.  I 
doubt  we  will  ever  know  exactly  how  wild- 
life perceives  our  efforts  to  smell  like  some- 
thing else  and  not  like  ourselves.  We  can 
enhance  our  hearing,  even  simulate  how 
science’s  best  guess  says  animals  see.  But 
their  scenting  ability?  They  haven’t  yet 
developed  a faux  nose  so  we  can  have  a 
whiff  of  their  experience. 

People  are  scenting-stupid.  Consider 
how  much  of  a deer’s  head  is  involved  in 
nasal  passages,  and  how  even  the  Cyranos 
among  us  are  nose-deficient.  I don’t  think 
we  have  a clue  about  what  animals  find  out 
when  they  sniff.  So  we  fumble  and  stumble 
with  concoctions,  douse  ourselves  with 
odors  we  hope  they’ll  run  to,  not  from.  I 
fear  we  still  smell  like  a doe  in  heat  and  a 
person,  a skunk  and  a person,  apples  and  a 
person.  How  the  animal  reacts  remains 
unpredictable,  which  is  why  archers  who 
fill  deer  tags  both  swear  by  and  swear  at 
scent  lures. 

Whether  we  are  able  to  fool  an  animal 
and  convince  it  to  come  within  shooting 
range  depends  on  some  learning,  a little 
luck  and  a lot  of  guesswork.  We  can’t  ask 
wildlife  why  our  effort  to  deceive  them 
worked,  or  why  it  failed,  not  until,  in  the 
words  of  Ogden  Nash  again,  “you  unlock 
my  skull,  Or  I creep  into  yours.”  □ 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  jack  Weaver 


The  Depression,  rabbit  stocking,  motorcycle 
patrols  — Jay  Gilford’s  career  spanned  the 
agency’s  formative  years. 

Jay  Gilford 


GREAT  FLUFFY  flakes  drifting  slowly 
on  the  frigid  breeze  laced  the  tails  and 
manes  of  the  horses  with  sparkling  white 
jewels.  The  large  draft  animals  blew  clouds 
of  steamy  vapor  as  they  leaned  into  their 
traces,  laboring  to  move  the  big  bobsleds 
through  the  street  of  Lickingville. 

The  year  was  1912  and  most  of  the 
Clarion  County  town  turned  out  to  watch 
the  procession  of  bobsleds  make  its  way 
northward.  It  was  a momentous  occasion; 
the  sleds  carried  crates  of  deer  shipped  in 
from  Michigan. 

Deer  were  scarce  in  those  days.  Half  a 
town  would  turn  out  just  to  view  a deer’s 
track  in  a muddy  road.  These  crates  repre- 
sented one  of  the  first  attempts  by  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  to  replen- 
ish the  state’s  deer  herd,  which  had  been  all 
but  eliminated  by  widespread  timbering 
and  unregulated  market  hunting  during 
the  past  century.  Watching  the  procession 
was  a 12-year-old  boy  named  Jay  Gilford. 
The  sight  was  to  make  a strong  and  lasting 
impression  on  him. 

Eleven  years  later,  Jay  volunteered  to 
work  for  the  Game  Commission  as  a deputy 
game  protector  in  Clarion  County.  Later 
he  worked  for  $3  a day,  and  on  December  1 , 
1924,  he  was  promoted  to  a full-time  posi- 
tion as  an  Assistant  Game  Protector.  Al- 
though he  was  hired  primarily  to  help  pa- 
trol the  large  refuge  located  near  the  former 
lumbering  town  of  Golinza,  Jay  patrolled 


wherever  vacancies  occurred. 

Patrol  in  those  days  consisted  of  walking 
a 30-mile  circuit,  often  staying  overnight 
with  local  farmers.  There  were  few  tele- 
phones (especially  in  the  rural  areas),  no 
newspaper  delivery,  no  television,  poor 
radio  reception  (if  someone  was  even  for- 
tunate enough  to  own  a radio),  and  the 
horse  and  wagon  was  still  the  primary  form 
of  transportation  for  rural  folks.  These 
people  were  often  so  starved  for  news  that 
they  kept  Jay  up  until  midnight  with  ques- 
tions about  the  outside  world. 

In  1 928,  Jay  teamed  up  with  Bob  Latimer 
in  what  they  termed  the  motorcycle  follies, 
covered  last  month.  His  son,  Bob  Gilford  — 
who  is  now  one  of  the  agency’s  Commis- 
sioners — remembers  sitting  in  the  side  car 
of  the  old  Harley  as  a little  boy.  When  I 
interviewed  Jay  in  1992, 1 asked  him  where 
he  stayed  when  he  was  in  the  field  that  year. 
He  said  that  they  carried  a bed  roll  and 
slept  under  the  stars  like  an  old  yeller  dog. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  one  evening, 
Jay  says,  and  he  was  late  for  a rendezvous 
with  Bob  Latimer  in  Lock  Haven.  A dust 
trail  plumed  behind  him  and  thick  red 
brush  whipped  by  as  he  raced  down  the 
Coudersport  Pike.  Suddenly  a deer  bounded 
into  his  path  and  J ay  found  himself  plowing 
through  the  dirt  and  stones  that  made  up 
the  roadway. 

Checking  himself  over  he  found  noth- 
ing broken,  at  least  not  on  his  person.  The 
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JAY  GILFORD,  in  front  facing  the  flag,  and  all  the  other  officers  in  attendance  here, 
probably  had  no  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  event,  but  the  occasion  was  the  first  in- 
service  training  class,  in  1932,  and  this  marked  the  first  flag-raising  ceremony  at  the 
agency's  new  training  school. 


bike  was  bent  up  some,  but  it  was  still 
drivable.  He  dragged  the  dead  deer  off  the 
road  and  continued  toward  Lock  Haven. 
Soon  he  was  speeding  along  at  a pretty 
good  clip,  again  thinking  about  his  meet- 
ing with  Latimer,  when  suddenly  another 
deer  jumped  into  his  path.  This  time  some- 
thing cut  off  his  pant-leg  on  the  flight  over 
the  handle  bars.  When  he  picked  himself 
off  the  road  for  the  second  time  he  was 
scraped,  bruised  and  bleeding.  But  miracu- 
lously, considering  they  had  no  helmets  or 
safety  gear  of  any  kind,  he  wasn’t  seriously 
injured.  When  he  limped  back  to  the  ma- 
chine he  found  it  was  still  operable.  An- 
other miracle. 

Later  that  evening,  a fairly  large  crowd 
gathered  at  the  curb  of  the  Fallon  Hotel  in 
Lock  Haven  to  see  the  bike.  Everyone  was 
concerned  that  the  machine  was  smashed 


up,  but  no  one  asked  if  the  game  warden 
was  hurt. 

In  another  instance  while  patrolling  on 
the  motorcycle,  Jay  was  crossing  the  Seven 
Mountains  on  his  way  to  Tom  Mosier’s  in 
Bellefonte  when  he  encountered  four  men 
hunting  for  deer  with  a spotlight.  J ay  seized 
their  rifle  and  placed  them  under  arrest. 
One  of  the  men  began  talking  about  run- 
ning away.  If  they  ran  into  the  brush,  Jay 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  stop  them.  He 
pulled  his  revolver,  looke  the  man  right  in 
the  eye,  and  told  him  that  if  he  didn’t 
cooperate,  he’d  have  more  trouble  than  he 
could  ever  imagine.  That  settled  them 
down.  Then,  using  the  motorcycle  like  a 
quarter  horse,  Jay  herded  them  all  into 
Bellefonte  — a 12-mile  hike.  When  they 
got  to  Mosier’s  house,  the  men  were  only 
too  glad  to  be  taken  to  the  Justice  of  the 
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Peace. 

During  the  late  1920s  and  early  ’30s, 
game  protectors  received  10  cents  a mile 
for  driving  their  own  vehicles  on  common' 
wealth  business.  Gas  was  10  cents  a gallon. 
Jay  said  that  with  a trade  in,  and  a $200 
down  payment,  a person  could  buy  a new 
car  for  $725.  But  considering  a traveling 
game  protector  only  made  $1620  in  1928, 
that  was  almost  half  his  annual  salary  — 
which  is  about  where  we  are  in  today’s 
market,  by  the  way. 

Between  1924  and  1932,  Jay  helped 
Chauncy  Logue  with  the  wild  animal  ex- 
hibits set  up  at  county  fairs  across  the  state. 
They  were  the  forerunner  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  exhibit  programs  that  are 
still  set  up  at  county  fairs.  Today,  fortu- 
nately, we  use  mounted  specimen  rather 
than  live  animals. 

In  1932,  Jay  was  appointed  Acting  Su- 
pervisor of  Division  F,  with  headquarters  in 
Oil  City.  At  the  time  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  game  protectors,  and  he  felt  that 
he  was  not  supposed  to  succeed.  The  place 
was  seething  with  political  intrigue.  Merely 
speaking  to  the  wrong  person  or  staying  at 
the  wrong  place  could  cost  a man  his  job. 
The  two  preceding  supervisors  lost  their 
jobs  for  just  those  reasons.  In  fact,  the 
previous  supervisor  never  even  got  his  bags 
unpacked.  It  seemed  he  unknowingly  stayed 
at  a hotel  owned  by  the  wrong  people. 


GILFORD,  far  right,  was 
Supervisor  of  Division  B — in 
the  northeast  — ini  936  when 
this  photo  was  taken. 

However,  Jay  was  familiar  with 
the  local  power  struggles  of 
that  place  and  time.  He  knew 
who  to  talk  to  and  who  to 
avoid. 

The  field  supervisory  staff 
of  the  Game  Commission  car- 
ried many  titles  over  the  years. 
Field  Supervisor,  Division 
Game  Supervisor,  Division 
Game  Protector,  Field  Divi- 
sion Supervisor;  today  they  are 
called  Regional  Directors.  Before  field  su- 
pervisors, the  field  force  consisted  only  of 
game  protectors,  each  of  whom  parolled 
several  counties.  When  the  complement 
was  expanded  to  where  each  county  had  a 
game  protector,  a field  supervisor  position 
was  necessary. 

For  administration  purposes  the  state 
was  divided  into  geographical  areas  called 
divisions.  At  first  there  were  nine,  lettered 
A through  I.  These  were  reduced  to  seven 
and  eventually  to  the  six  we  have  today. 

As  responsibilities  grew  further,  a need 
for  supervisory  assistants  developed.  At 
first,  offices  were  rented  in  a central  loca- 
tion and  staffed  with  the  field  supervisor 
and  an  assistant.  Eventually  a part-time 
clerical  person  was  added.  Then  more  assis- 
tant supervisors  were  needed  in  the  spe- 
cialties of  law  enforcement,  land  manage- 
ment, and  information  and  education.  As 
the  work  load  of  the  game  protectors  in- 
creased and  diversified,  larger  counties  were 
divided  into  smaller  districts  and  were  as- 
signed two  or  more  district  game  protec- 
tors. 

T oday,  at  full  complement,  we  have  134 
district  wildlife  conservation  officers  state- 
wide. The  Game  Commission  operates  six 
regional  field  offices.  Each  houses  a staff  of 
five  supervisors,  four  secretaries,  four  radio 
dispatchers,  maintenance  personnel,  a re- 
gional forester,  and  the  regional  director. 
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In  Jay  Gilford’s  time,  however,  the  divi- 
sion office  was  in  the  supervisor’s  home, 
and  his  garage  was  a storage  place  for  the 
division’s  equipment.  Bob  Gilford  told  me 
that  you  couldn’t  get  a sled  or  a bike  into  his 
father’s  garage.  He  remembers  game  pro- 
tectors coming  in  to  pick  up  equipment  for 
mowing  refuge  boundary  lines  during  the 
spring  and  grain  for  feeding  quail  and  other 
wildlife  during  the  winter.  In  fact,  each 
spring  the  boys  had  to  re-bag  the  grain  rats 
had  gotten  into. 

The  game  protectors  also  brought  in 
evidence  they  collected.  Bob  remembers  a 
game  protector  bringing  in  a bag  full  of 
dead  robins  as  evidence.  The  local  officers 
also  brought  in  the  carcasses  of  illegally 
killed  deer.  Bob  and  the  other  boys  skinned 
them,  and  then  the  deer  were  picked  up  by 
local  firemen  and  distributed  to  the  needy. 

For  a while,  during  the  spring,  game 
protectors  who  had  good  bird  dogs  would 
locate  nesting  ruffed  grouse  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  eggs.  Along  with  the  other 
stuff,  30  dozen  egg  crates  containing  grouse 
eggs  ended  up  in  the  garage  awaiting  ship- 
ment to  the  game  farms  for  hatching.  The 
experiment  with  grouse  farming  didn’t  last, 
supposedly  because  grouse  imprinted  too 
easily  on  humans  and  quickly  became  tame. 

In  the  spring  of  1936,  Jay  moved  his 
family  to  Forty  Fort,  right  across  the  river 
from  Wilkes-Barre.  It  was  part  of  a periodic 
shuffling  of  field  supervisors  the  Commis- 
sioners thought  would  be  beneficial.  The 
Gilfords  lived  on  Wyoming  Avenue,  an 
area  they  found  a muddy  mess  because  of 
the  ’36  flood. 

Jay  had  just  arrived  when  he  received  a 
phone  call  that  one  of  his  officers  had  been 
assaulted.  The  culprit  was  holed  up  in  a 
little  community  above  Scranton,  a town 
that  had  claimed  to  have  few  laws  of  its 
own.  The  residents  let  it  be  known  that 
they  wouldn’t  give  up  their  man. 

Jay  picked  up  a couple  of  game  protec- 
tors and  headed  for  Scranton.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  street  where  the  man  who 
assaulted  the  game  protector  lived,  Jay 


found  himself  staring  into  the  muzzle  of  a 
12 -gauge  shotgun. 

It’s  amazing  what  little  details  a person 
notices  when  faced  with  such  danger.  Jay 
said  he  noticed  a lacing  of  cobwebs  across 
the  front  of  the  gun  and  thought,  maybe, 
the  thing  wouldn’t  fire.  He  immediately 
grabbed  the  gun  in  a disarming  technique, 
wrenched  the  firearm  from  the  man’s  grip 
and,  as  he  had  been  trained,  smashed  the 
stock  against  the  side  of  the  man’s  chest, 
cracking  several  ribs. 

That  settled  things  somewhat,  and  the 
officers  hustled  the  culprits  off  to  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  From  then  on  not  too 
many  locals  messed  with  the  game  protec- 
tors, but  those  were  rough  times,  and  any 
sort  of  police  authority  was  often  met  with 
retaliation,  many  times  more  brutal  than 
what  may  have  started  the  incident. 

In  those  days  it  was  illegal  to  pick  berries 
on  game  lands.  Berries,  nuts  and  the  like 
was  to  be  left  for  wildlife  food  — period. 
Some  folks,  making  matters  worse,  didn’t 
pick  berries  just  for  their  own  use,  they  sold 
them  at  market.  This  was  during  the  De- 
pression, and  times  were  tough  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Also  at  that  time  the  Game  Commis- 
sion raised  com  on  a refuge  near  New 
Milford,  on  what  is  now  SGL  35.  During 
the  fall  every  game  protector  and  refuge 
keeper  in  the  division  would  spend  two  or 
three  days  at  the  refuge  husking  com  for 
their  quail  feeders.  Such  time  undoubtedly 
helped  develop  a camaraderie  among  all 
the  people  involved. 

By  the  late  ’30s  the  agency  was  begin- 
ning to  phase  out  the  large  primary  refuges, 
replacing  them  with  smaller  auxiliary  ref- 
uges scattered  throughout  the  game  lands 
system.  By  the  mid- 1 940s,  along  with  their 
other  duties,  game  protectors  were  also 
charged  with  maintaining  the  state  game 
lands  and  auxiliary  refuges.  This  involved 
clearing  boundaries  with  a scythe  and  main- 
taining the  single  strand  of  wire  that  ran 
around  the  perimeters.  This  work  was  done 
during  the  summer,  and  often  the  game 
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protectors’  wives  came  along  to  Kelp  them 
and  to  keep  an  eye  open  for  venomous 
snakes.  I asked  one  of  the  old-timers  why 
the  wives  helped.  He  said  the  job  couldn’t 
be  done  effectively  by  one  person,  and  the 
Commission  couldn’t  afford  to  hire  extra 
help.  In  most  cases  when  the  agency  hired 
a game  protector  or  refuge 
keeper  it  hired  two  people 
for  the  price  of  one  - the 
man  and  his  wife. 

During  the  1940s  the 
Game  Commission  was 
purchasing  rabbits  from 
the  Midwest.  The  rabbits 
were  trapped  during  the 
winter  and  shipped  here 
by  the  boxcar  load.  Dur- 
ing WWII,  however,  rab- 
bits were  a low  priority  for 
rail  freight,  and  Jay  re- 
called a boxcar  load  of  rab- 
bits that  got  parked  on  a siding  for  several 
days.  By  the  time  the  railroad  located  it  and 
hauled  the  car  into  Scranton,  many  of  the 
rabbits  had  died. 

Bob  Gilford  remembers  his  dad  waking 
him  and  his  brother  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  help  release  the  survivors.  Many 
of  the  division’s  game  protectors  were  in 
the  military  during  that  time  and  help  was 
in  short  supply,  especially  on  such  short 
notice.  The  boys  helped  their  dad  unload 
the  whole  box  car  of  rabbits  and,  using  an 
old  pickup,  managed  to  release  most  of  the 
bunnies  into  thick  cover  before  daylight. 
Bob  said  Luzerne  County  got  the  bulk  of 
them  because  the  cottontails  were  in  too 
bad  of  shape  to  try  dispersing  them  around 
the  whole  division. 

Jay  Gilford  had  a reputation  as  a tough 
supervisor.  By  his  own  admission  he  didn’t 
tolerate  fools.  In  those  days  supervisors 
could  hire  and  fire  without  any  restrictions 
or  interference.  If  there  were  any  slack- 
ers — and  there  never  were  many  — they 
were  transferred  to  Gilford’s  division.  For 


them  it  was  like  reform  school  or  boot 
camp,  and  if  they  didn’t  shape  up,  they 
were  fired. 

On  January  16,  1948,  Jay  was  named 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Manage- 
ment, and  the  family  moved  to  Harrisburg. 
In  this  capacity  Jay  directed  all  field  opera- 
tions. His  bureau  was  al- 
lotted over  70  percent  of 
the  agency’s  budget.  Jay 
traveled  across  the  state 
at  least  once  a week,  and 
under  his  direction  the 
agency  began  to  receive 
royalties  from  natural  gas 
drilling  on  state  game 
lands.  This  alone  brought 
over  a million  dollars  a 
year  into  the  Game  Fund. 

Finally,  on  October 
31,  1955,  Jay  Gilford  re- 
tired from  the  Game 
Commission  with  over  32  years  of  service. 
Upon  his  retirement,  Jay  established  a well- 
drilling  business  that  he  operated  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  told  me  that  it  is  simply 
amazing  what  one  can  do  after  he  has  the 
freedom  to  fully  execute  his  own  ideas.  I 
asked  him  then,  if  knowing  what  he  does 
today,  would  he  have  done  anything  differ- 
ent, if  he  would  have  still  worked  all  those 
years  for  the  agency  with  very  little  pay?  He 
replied,  “My  love  for  the  Game  Commis- 
sion was  so  great  that  money  was  second- 
ary. 

Even  at  the  age  of  92,  37  years  after 
retiring  from  state  service,  Jay  Gilford  still 
considered  himself  a part  of  the  agency. 
Whenever  a subject  of  current  policy  came 
up  he  always  used  the  word  “we”  when 
referring  to  what  he  thought  we  needed  to 
do  as  an  agency.  As  of  this  writing  Jay  is  still 
living  in  Lickingville.  At  94  years  of  age, 
he’s  a living  testimony  to  the  dedication  of 
those  who  helped  shaped  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  over  the  past  100 
years.  □ 


At  94  years  of  age , 
Jays's  a living 
testimony  to  the 
dedication  of  those 
who  helped  shaped 
the  Game 
Commission  over 
the  past  100  years. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Afield  after  Ferns 


HE  EMERGED  from  his  brown  Chevy 
van  with  a vial  in  his  hand.  Two  10- 
power  hand  lenses  hung  from  his  neck.  In 
the  vial,  he  explained,  were  gametophytes 
of  Trichomanes  intricatum.  He  handed  me 
the  vial  and  a hand  lens  and  I peered  at  pale 
green  spongy  material  with  white  strands 
emerging  from  it. 

That  was  my  introduction  to  Dr.  James 
Parks,  a biology  professor  at  Millersville 
University,  whose  particular  passion  is  ferns. 
That  was  also  my  introduction  to  one  of 
Parks’  specialties  — the  study  of,  as  he  de- 
scribed to  me,  “tropical  ferns  hiding  out  in 
the  rocks  of  Pennsylvania.” 

I had  never  heard  of  such  ferns  until  I 
talked  to  Parks  on  the  phone.  He  had  been 
recommended  to  me  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  pteridologists(femexperts) 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  I had  called  him  about 


the  identity  of  a rare  fern  supposedly  found 
somewhere  near  our  mountain  back  in  1 93 5 . 

In  the  course  of  a wide-ranging  discus- 
sion, he  mentioned  two  tropical  fern  spe- 
cies living  in  Pennsylvania.  One  he  called 
the  Appalachian  shoestring  fern,  Vittaria 
appalachiana,  and  the  other,  Trichomanes 
intricatum,  a new  bristle  fern  species.  Nei- 
ther species  is  pictured  or  even  discussed  in 
the  popular  fern  guides,  which  is  an  under- 
standable omission  considering  that  it  took 
pteridologists  many  years  to  figure  out  what 
they  were  and  why  they  still  existed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Appalachian  shoe- 
string fern,  the  story  begins  back  in  1824 
when  the  Reverend  David  de  Schweinitz  of 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  collected  an  odd 
little  plant  in  North  Carolina.  Believing  it 
was  a liverwort,  he  named  it  Jungermannia 
lacinata.  He  never  published  the  name,  so 
it  wasn’t  official,  but  he  did  deposit  a 
specimen  in  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden’s  herbarium. 

Little  notice  of  the  specimen  was 
taken  for  more  than  a hundred  years. 
Then,  in  1930,  liverwort  expert  A.J. 
Sharp  recognized  it  as  a fern  gameto- 
phyte.  A gametophyte  is  usually  a 
small  (less  than  a quarter- inch)  sexual 
structure  that  grows  after  a spore  from 
a fern  plant  germinates.  Although  it 
looks  nothing  like  the  fern  it  will  soon 
generate,  it  produces  sex  cells  which 
unite  to  form  a new  fern. 

But  what  fern  species  was  it  ? As  the 
decades  passed  no  one  could  find  the 
fern  itself,  only  gametophytes.  Edgar 
Wherry,  a famous  pteridologist  from 
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the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  decided  it 
was  an  unknown  filmy  fern  species.  Filmy 
ferns  are  mostly  tropical  species  with  only 
two  extremely  rare  species  in  the  United 
States. 

Then  A.J.  Sharp,  along  with  W.H. 
Wagner,  announced  in  Science  in  1963 
that  it  belonged  to  the  world-wide  tropical 
genus  Vittaria  in  the  Shoestring  Fern  fam- 
ily, and  was  possibly  V.  lineata,  which  did 
live  in  Florida  and  did  produce  a grassy- 
looking  fern  plant. 

Donald  Farrar,  still  another  prominent 
pteridologist,  continued  to  study  the  mys- 


terious gametophytes  and  decided,  in  1978, 
that  because  V.  lineata  did  produce  a fern 
plant  and  the  mysterious  gametophyte  did 
not,  even  when  he  grew  gametophytes  from 
both  species  in  a common  culture,  the  fem- 
less  species  had  to  be  different  from  V. 
lineata. 

After  that  the  search  was  on  for  more  of 
these  gametophytes.  Jim  Parks  was  part  of 
that  search  during  the  ’80s  when  it  was  still 
considered  a rare  species.  Research  on 
Parks’s  part  and  others  established  that  the 
gametophytes  grew  only  in  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  and  Plateau  in  the  east- 
ern United  States. 

Once  they  started  looking,  pteridolo- 
gists  discovered  that  the  gametophytes  were 


both  common  and  conspicuous.  Parks, 
alone,  found  24  sites  in  21  Pennsylvania 
counties.  However,  he  had  to  look  in  the 
right  places,  namely  in  cool,  moist,  heavily- 
shaded  outcroppings  of  noncalcareous 
(without  limestone)  rock. 

Using  whatever  clues  he  could  pick  up 
from  Pennsylvania  geological  and  topo- 
graphical maps,  he  located  “shaded  grot- 
toes in  promising  outcrops,”  as  he  explained 
it,  which  he  “explored  extensively  using  a 
flashlight.”  He  extended  the  known  range 
of  the  species  in  1984  when  he  found  the 
first  plants  in  New  Y ork,  including  only  the 
third  in  a glaciated  area  as  well  as  the 
northernmost  locality  for  the  species. 

Otherwise,  pteridologists  Farrar,  Parks, 
and  McAlpin  discovered  that  most  of  the 
gametophytes  lived  near  or  south  of  the 
limits  of  the  Ice  Age  glaciers. 

Finally,  in  1990,  the  plant  was  officially 
named  Vittaria  appalachiana  or  the  Appala- 
chian shoestring  fern.  Parks  believes  that 
before  the  Ice  Age,  when  Pennsylvania  was 
as  warm  as  the  tropics,  the  species  pro- 
duced fern  plants  as  well  as  gametophytes. 
W ith  the  advance  of  the  glaciers  the  game- 
tophytes retreated  into  rocks  where  the 
climate  remained  equable,  but  the  fern 
plants  perished  in  the  cold.  Then,  once  the 
glaciers  retreated,  the  tropic-loving  game- 
tophytes had  to  stay  in  the  rocks  to  survive 
the  harsh  winters. 

The  Trichomanes  gametophyte  he 
showed  me  is  a similar  relic  from  the  once 
tropical  Pennsylvania.  It  too  is  found  in 
humid,  shaded  grottoes  of  non-calcareous 
rock,  usually  sandstone.  Altogether  Parks 
has  found  7 6 sites  in  42  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties. Other  pteridologists,  though,  have 
extended  its  range  into  Vermont.  Even  in 
Pennsylvania,  Parks  found  numerous  sites 
in  the  glaciated  Poconos. 

Parks  thinks  that  following  the  retreat 
of  the  ice,  a warmer  period  allowed 
Trichomanes  to  spread  north  by  spore  re- 
production. But  when  it  turned  colder  again, 
the  fern  plants  died  out  and  only  gameto- 
phytes remained.  Just  recently  this  mem- 
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ber  of  the  tropical  bristle  fern  family  re- 
ceived its  own  species  name,  T.  intricatum. 

My  original  reason  for  contacting  Parks 
had  been  to  find  out  more  about  a famous 
fern  discovery  in  my  county  and  possibly 
on  my  mountain  back  in  1935.  It  was  then 
that  fern  enthusiast  Kathleen  Schneider 
discovered  what  she  thought  was  a lime- 
stone oak  fem  (Gymnocarpum  robertianum) 
in  Blair  County  near  Hollidaysburg.  It  was 
the  southernmost  locality  known  for  the 
species  in  North  America,  a so-called  dis- 
junct species  because  its  nearest  location 
from  Blair  County  is  260  miles  northwest 
in  Michigan. 

Later,  Edgar  Wherry  and  several  other 
pteridologists  revisited  the  site,  verified 
the  species,  and  collected  a couple  plants. 
Wherry  even  wrote  to  a friend  in  1955,  “I 
went  to  the  locality  of  the  Limestone  oak 
fem  a few  weeks  ago.  It  is  in  good  shape,  not 
disturbed  by  man  . . . One  can  then  walk 
along  a road  leading  to  a limestone  quarry, 
and  if  anyone  ever  asked  what  I was  doing 
I would  say  examining  the  rock  formations 
and  not  mention  the  fem,  which  is  a weed 
anyway  . . .” 

But  when  botanists  John  Kunsman  and 
Kathleen  M.  Pryer  searched  for  the  fem  in 
1988  they  couldn’t  find  it.  It  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  expanded  limestone  quarry 
and  a new  fourlane  highway.  Furthermore, 
Pryer  determined  from  the  herbarium  speci- 
mens that  instead  ofbeingG.  robertianum, 
the  ferns  had  probably  been  the  far  rarerG . 
heterosporum. 

She  also  split,  based  on  the  chromo- 
some count,  the  common  G.  dryopteris 
which  ranged  across  northern  North 
America.  Those  that  occurred  within  the 
unglaciated  regions  of  the  eastern  Appala- 
chians she  called  G.  appalachianum.  In 
Pennsylvania  that  species  is  found  only  in 
Bedford  County  just  south  of  Blair  County 
and  the  rare  G.  heterosporum. 

Once  again  the  Ice  Age  figures  into  the 
story.  Pryer  hypothesizes  that  during  that 
time,  the  ranges  of  G.  appalachianum  and 
the  limestone  oak  fem  from  Michigan,  G. 


robertianum , overlapped  and  they  produced 
G . heterosporum  in  Blair  County.  She  con- 
cluded a paper  she  wrote  for  the  American 
Fem  Journal  about  the  species  by  saying, 
“Finally,  when  the  mystery  of  the  Blair 
County  hybrids  seems  so  near  to  being 
solved,  the  plants  . . . have  been  obliter- 
ated . . .”  [by  the  quarry  and  highway]. 

After  reading  her  paper,  which  Parks 
sent  to  me  in  answer  to  my  question,  my 
hopes  that  I would  ever  re-discover  the 
species  on  my  mountain  were  permanently 
dashed. 

So  the  summer  day  I met  Parks  we 
focused  on  more  common  fem  species  — 
those  you  can  still  find  pictured  in  the  field 
guides.  First  we  walked  up  our  northfacing 
hollow  road  in  a gentle  mist  as  Parks  scanned 
the  steep  slopes  for  ferns.  A field  man  to  the 
core,  his  sharp  eyes  picked  out  from  the 
mass  of  mostly  intermediate  and  marginal 
wood  ferns,  the  odd  ones,  including  a wider 
than  average  marginal  fem,  as  well  as  a 
larger  and  darker  lady  fem. 

Other  than  that,  and  before  a downpour 
sent  us  on  a dead  run  for  the  house  and 
lunch,  Parks  confirmed  all  of  my  amateur 
identifications,  based  on  my  outdated  field 
guide,  of  the  15  fem  species  I had  found 
growing  on  our  mountain.  As  I had  sus- 
pected, our  noncalcareous  habitat  is  not 
the  place  to  find  some  of  the  rarer  and  more 
interesting  species,  especially  ribbons  of 
the  Appalachian  shoestring  fem  and  the 
fuzzy  mass  of  Trichomanes  intricatum,  be- 
cause we  have  no  grottoes  in  our  hollow. 

Instead,  we  headed  off  into  Sinking 
Valley  in  Parks’s  van  in  search  of  lime- 
stone-loving  ferns.  He  drove  along  the 
highway,  scanning  the  limestone  outcrops. 
Before  long  he  abruptly  pulled  off  on  to  the 
shoulder  and  then  scrambled  up  a steep 
slope.  Almost  immediately  he  was  showing 
me  wall-rue,  maidenhair  spleenwort,  and 
bulblet  ferns.  Both  wall-rue  and  maiden- 
hair spleenwort  grow  only  in  rock  crevices 
of  limestone  and  sometimes  other  basic 
rocks,  whereas  bulblet  ferns  grow  not  only 
on  rocks  and  talus  slopes  but  also  on  the 
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forest  floor  near  rocks. 

Although  I was  amazed  at  how  quickly 
Parks  had  zeroed  in  on  good  habitat,  I was 
equally  amazed  at  his  dexterity.  We  are 
about  the  same  age  ( late  middle ) and  climb- 
ing up  a nearly  vertical  slope  with  cars 
whizzing  by  below  us  is  not  a pastime  I excel 
in. 

To  my  relief,  Parks’s  next  locale  was 
safer.  He  suddenly  turned  off  on  a gravel 
road  along  the  Little  Juniata  River  and 
drove  beneathan  old  limestone  railroad 
bridge  thickly  covered  with  purple  cliff- 
brake. 

“That’s  a bridge  fern,”  he  commented. 
“I  have  a friend  who  studies  the  ferns  that 
grow  on  old  bridges.”  Besides  growing  on 
bridges,  purple  cliff-brake  also  grows  in 
limestone  crevices  in  cliffs  and  rock  ledges 
and  on  limestone  walls. 

On  either  side  of  the  road  among  lime- 


stone rocks  grew  more  bulblet  ferns  and 
maidenhair  spleenworts  mixed  with  a bevy 
of  wildflowers.  I later  learned  that  we  had 
stumbled  on  a spot  well-known  by  local 
amateur  botanists  as  a great  place  for  both 
ferns  and  wildflowers. 

All  too  soon  our  fern-finding  time  ran 
out.  It  had  been  a day  well-spent,  though, 
because  not  only  had  I seen  new  species, 
but  I had  learned  that  the  world  of  fern 
research  was  far  more  complicated  than  I 
had  imagined.  I had  also  learned  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  know  the  habitat  of  the  ferns 
you  are  searching  for  as  Parks  does.  And,  in 
the  case  of  our  lost  Blair  County  G. 
heterosporum,  the  one-of-a-kind  habitat 
extremely  rare  ferns  require.  It  had  taken 
the  destruction  of  only  one  small  natural 
habitat  to  wipe  out  what  might  have  been 
a fern  species  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Something  Wild 


What  did  the  Game  Commission  do  to  help  wildlife?  Match  the  statements  with 
the  correct  species  on  the  right. 


Imported  from  China,  it  was  first 
stocked  in  1915. 

These  were  purchased  from  Michi- 
gan and  stocked  in  1906. 

Named  state  bird  in  1931. 

First  open  season  for  this  furbearer 
was  1934. 

In  1905,  Pennsylvania  became  the 
first  state  to  protect  this  game  ani- 
mal. 

Declared  game  animal  in  1933 


K.  Beaver 
U.  White-tailed  Deer 
R.  Ruffed  Grouse 
T.  Ring-necked  pheasant 
Y.  Raccoon 
E.  Black  Bear 


If  your  answers  are  correct,  they  will  spell  the  name  of  a game  species 
purchased,  stocked  and  later  trapped  and  transferred  to  various  regions  of  the 
state.  Today  it  is  a popular  game  bird. 


answers  on  p. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


There  s a mystical,  ethereal  side  to  archery,  no  doubt 
steeped  in  traditions  that  evolved  from  a time  when 
hunting  meant  not  sport  but  survival. 


The 

Spiritual 

Side 


IT  MAY  SEEM  a bit  far-out  to  mix  ar- 
chery hunting  with  anything  ethereal, 
but  some  who  pursue  this  sport  discover  a 
variously  emotional  side. 

In  any  attempt  to  take  a look  at  the 
spiritual  side  of  bowhunting,  the  immedi- 
ate tendency  is  to  equate  the  term  with 
religion.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that, 
even  if  it  does  raise  some  eyebrows. 

There  are  several  connota- 
tions to  the  word,  “spiritual,” 
as  an  adjective.  The  first  per- 
tains to  those  who  believe  in 
the  “spirit  of  the  soul  as  distin- 
guished from  the  body  of  mate- 
rial matters.”  At  least,  so  says 
my  Webster’s  dictionary. 

A second  definition  states, 
“of,  from  or  concerned  with 
the  intellect;  intellectual;”  No. 
3,  “of  or  consisting  of  spirit; 
not  corporeal  (physical).”  A 
fourth  definition  is  “.  . . as- 
cendancy of  the  spirit;  show- 
ing much  refinement  of 
thought  and  feeling”,  and  fifth, 
“of  religion  or  the  church.”  Last 
is  “spiritualistic  or  supernatu- 
ral.” 

My  personal  feelings  pretty 
well  cover  the  gamut  of  these 
definitions.  There  may  be  one 


NICK  ROSATO'S  painting  of  an 
Indian  giving  thanks  captures 
the  essence  of  the  intrinsic 
relationship  people  of  probably 
all  cultures  had  in  the  past 
when  hunting  was  a way  of  life 
and  survival. 
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or  all  of  them  that  have  entered  your 
thoughts  about  archery  and  hunting. 

The  great  respect  native  Americans  did 
and  do  have  for  all  living  creatures  is  closely 
tied  to  religion.  Because  they  once  de- 
pended so  much  upon  wild  animals  as  a 
food  source,  they  were  in  constant  contact 
with  them.  Their  own  lives  and  livelihood 
were  so  intertwined  with  game  that  it  was 
never  far  from  their  thoughts. 

Praying  to  and  giving  thanks  to  the 
Great  Spirit  before  and  after  hunts  was  very 
much  a part  of  many  Indians’  spiritual  lives. 
Nick  Rosato  captured  these  sentiments  in 
a beautiful  painting  that  graced  the  cover 
on  the  December  ’84  Game  News. 

For  thousands  of  years  prior  to  arrival  of 
the  white  man  and  his  guns,  all  hunting  was 
done  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  deer 
dance,  to  appease  the  deer  spirit  and  thereby 
effect  success  in  the  hunt,  was  widespread 
among  Indian  tribes. 

One  aspect  that  has  remained  the  same 
over  this  time  is  that  a person  waiting 
intently  along  a deer  runway  has  long  mo- 
ments to  contemplate  his  role  in  the  natu- 
ral scheme.  Aside  from  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
tended quarry,  there  are  other  happenings 
to  remind  us  we  are  not  alone.  Birds  and 


Reverend  TOM  COLE,  master  bowyer  and 
pastor  at  Ulysses  church,  combines  bow 
making  with  his  "Arrow  of  the  Lord 
Ministries. "TERRY  and  TAMMY  MOORE, 
right,  took  their  wedding  vows  at  the 
Berwick  Archery  Club,  where  they  have 
been  Song  time  members. 

other  small  animals,  and  a chorus  of  uni- 
dentified rustlings  are  constant  reminders 
of  the  bustling  life  around  us. 

Autumn’s  mellow  odors  and  the  chang- 
ing colors  remind  us  that  death  is  not 
without  beauty.  Even  the  distractions  of 
droning  aircraft,  groaning  trucks  and  dis- 
tant dogs  can  emphasize  the  immediate 
privacy  of  the  area  we  have  chosen  to  hunt. 

There  is  time  to  think. 

Regardless  of  personal  beliefs,  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  that  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  lean  upon  religious  teach- 
ings to  justify  their  right  to  hunt  and  to  kill 
lesser  creatures.  Those  who  use  the  Bible  as 
justification  for  their  actions  can  find  ready 
sources. 

Basic  to  such  belief  is  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  Genesis,  Verse  28: 
“ . . . God  said  unto  them  . . . ‘ have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth’.” 

As  a matter  of  curiosity,  I went  to  Y oung’s 
Analytical  Concordance  to  determine  what 
part  archery  had  in  the  exercise  of  such 
basic  Biblical  principles.  Strangely,  to  me, 
there  was  but  one  mention  in  the  New 
T estament  of  the  subjects  chosen  here.  It  is 
that  of  the  bow:  Revelation  6.2  “And  I saw, 
and  behold  a white  horse:  and  he  that  sat 
on  him  had  a bow  . . . 

The  King  James  translation  was  used  to 
count  the  number  of  times  various  subjects 
are  mentioned  that  pertain  to  archery  and 
bowhunting.  This  book  was  chosen  be- 
cause, printed  first  in  1611,  it  was  the 
principal  Bible  for  270  years.  Omitted  in 
these  selections  are  most  metaphors  and 
similes  such  as  in  2.9.  Solomon’s  Song,  “My 
beloved  is  like  a roe  or  a young  hart:  . . . 

“Archer”  is  mentioned  but  1 1 times  in 
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this  tome  of  1,406  pages. 

Sadly,  by  far  the  most  mention  in  sub- 
jects “archer,”  “bow,”  “arrow,”  and  “quiver,” 
refer  to  war  or  the  killing  of  people.  Of 
archer,  9 deal  with  competitive  violence. 
Of  63  mentions  of  the  bow,  all  but  five  are 
not  related  to  battle.  Arrow  is  mentioned 
52  times  — 36  times  in  relation  to  war. 
Quiver  has  but  2 of  7 listings  that  refer  to 
peaceful  activity. 

The  word  “deer”  is  mentioned  as  such 
only  twice  and  then  with  today’s  easily 
recognizable  term,  “fallow  deer.”  In 
Deuteronomy  the  term  is  written  as  two 
words;  in  I Kings,  it  is  written  as  one.  This 
could  be  a misprint. 

It  appears  that  deer  were  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  days  of  King  Solomon.  For, 
included  among  the  “one -day”  provisions 
required  for  him  and  his  followers  were, 
“Ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the 
pastures,  and  an  hundred  sheep,  besides 
harts,  roebucks,  and  fallowdeer  and  fatted 
fowl.” 

Since  Solomon  lived  in  1044  B.C.,  it 
gives  us  a date  and  evidence  that  wild  game 
was  still  important  in  the  diet  of  the  an- 
cients. The  bow  and  arrow,  along  with  the 
net  and  the  snare,  were  the  chief  means  of 
acquiring  such  game.  Archers  had  to  be 
active  as  bowhunters. 

“Hart,”  male  of  the  large  red  deer  has  six 
mentions;  the  “hind”,  or  female,  comes  in 
for  10  mentions,  none  of  them  pertaining 
to  hunting.  “Roe,”  or  “roedeer,”  a small 
Asiatic  and  European  deer,  is  mentioned 
15  times,  but  only  five  have  any  relation- 
ship to  hunting.  The  male  is  known  as  a 
roebuck.  (The  Concordance  identifies  it  as 
a “wild  goat”)  Again,  names  of  these  deer 
were  used  primarily  to  describe  a maiden  or 
a young  male  lover. 

The  word,  “venison,”  found  its  way  into 
the  Old  Testament,  but  the  only  references 
come  from  eight  verses  in  chapters  25  and 
27  of  Genesis.  They  have  to  do  with  Isaac’s 
orders  to  his  son  Esau  (27.3).  “Now  there- 
fore take,  I pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy 
quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field 


and  take  me  some  venison;” 

While  Esau  was  gone,  his  brother,  J acob, 
at  the  request  of  his  mother,  slipped  the 
blind  old  man  some  fresh  domestic  young 
goat.  He  received  his  father’s  blessing  and 
total  inheritance  which  belonged  to  Esau 
as  the  eldest  son.  When  Esau  returned, 
successful,  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
cheated  by  his  brother. 

Of  six  mentions  of  bear,  three  are  from 
I Samuel  and  have  to  do  with  David’s  skills 
as  a hunter. 

It  appears  that  hunting  was  common 
but  was  considered  of  little  consequence  to 
chroniclers  who  wrote  the  books  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

There  are  those  today  who  consider  the 
right  to  hunt  a God-given  privilege.  They 
frequently  quote  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  to  lend  spiritual  emphasis  to 
their  case.  This  is  one  of  the  often  used 
arguments  against  anti-hunting  forces. 

The  other  is  simply  the  archeological 
history  of  man  that  shows  bows  and  arrows 
have  been  used  for  thousands  of  years. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  today  support  and 
abide  by  laws  written  to  govern  use  of  the 
bow  and  to  support  wildlife  conservation  as 
administered  by  governing  agencies  such 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
An  interesting  spiritual  legend  with  more 
than  a thread  of  truth  comes  from  Europe 
concerning  archery’s  patron  saint,  St. 
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Hubert.  It  seems  that  Hubert  was  a hea- 
then bowhunter  who  had  been  exposed  in 
vain  to  Christianity  in  the  8th  Century.  He 
was  on  a hunt  one  Good  Friday  in  the  forest 
of  Ardennes  when  a stag  appeared  to  him 
with  the  apparition  of  a shining  crucifix,  or 
cross,  between  its  antlers.  At  the  same  time 
he  heard  a warning  voice. 

Old  Hubert  was  so  shaken  that  he  was 
converted,  entered  the  church  and  finally 
became  bishop  of  Maestricht  and  Liege.  He 
died  about  the  year  727.  His  body  was 
eventually  conveyed  to  the  Benedictine 
Convent  of  Andain,  in  the  Ardennes,  which 
received  the  name,  Saint  Hubert  of 
Ardennes. 

St.  Hubert’s  Day  is  November  3,  which 
occurs  during  hunting  seasons  in  the  U.S. 
At  one  time  it  was  celebrated  in  many 
courts  of  Europe  by  a solemn  chase. 

On  a more  up-to-date  note,  at  least  two 
weddings  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  held 
in  an  archery  atmosphere  because  of  a 
spiritual  tie-in  with  various  aspects  of  the 
sport  and  the  great  open  spaces. 

One  of  these  brought  Tina  Monro  and 
Leonard  T aylor  from  Canada  to  be  married 
at  the  Third  Annual  Eastern  Traditional 
Archery  Rendezvous  at  Denton  Hill  State 
Park  and  Ski  area  in  Potter  County.  Al- 
though residents  of  Carlton  Place,  Ontario, 
both  chose  the  popular  park  area  because 
of  its  natural  beauty  and  friendly  people.  A 
second  reason  was  an  archery  tie  in  with 
Pastor  Tom  Cole,  of  area  Ulysses  King 
James  Bible  Church,  who,  like  Taylor’s 
father,  is  a bowyer.  Both  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  are  traditional  archers. 

Unique  to  the  outdoor  ceremony  was  an 
arch  of  longbows  and  recurve  bows  under 
which  the  couple  passed  after  the  ceremony 
performed  by  Pastor  Cole.  They  had  a 
substantial  “congregation”  of  archers  from 
24  states  and  three  Canadian  provinces. 
All  were  invited. 

The  minister,  who  prefers  to  be  called 
Tom,  was  the  subject  of  a column  here  on 
his  bow  making  activities  where  he  was 
located  for  many  years  at  Pottstown.  Now 


he  combines  his  bow  business  with  his 
Baptist  “Arrow  of  the  Lord  Ministries,” 
conducted  from  the  Ulysses  church. 

I was  privileged  to  attend  another  “ar- 
chery” wedding,  this  one  for  Terry  Moore 
and  Tammy  Chik  who  chose  the  grounds 
of  Berwick  Archery  Club  in  Shickshinny 
Valley  for  this  important  event.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  nuptial  knot  was  tied  in  front 
of  T arget  No.  1 5 , which  for  many  years  has 
been  Terry’s  assigned  target  on  the  club’s 
field  course.  Their  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
James  Kremer,  of  Evansville  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

It  was  a dangerous  day,  weatherwise,  for 
weddings.  A light  rain,  low  clouds  and  fog 
threatened,  but  the  rain  held  its  breath  for 
the  full  ceremony.  A canopy  of  trees  sur- 
rounding the  target  provided  an  emergency 
shelter,  but  it  was  not  needed.  The  wed- 
ding site  was  most  appropriate  as  both  the 
bride  and  groom  had  worked  years  before 
to  hold  together  the  club’s  outdoor  and 
indoor  shooting  programs. 

One  of  the  most  outward  evidences  of 
hunting  and  spirituality  that  I have  ever 
witnessed  occurred  some  years  ago  in  Que- 
bec. Two  jet  loads  of  Frenchmen  were 
flown  over  as  winners  in  a hunting  contest 
in  which  a week  in  Canada  was  the  prize. 
Among  the  events  was  a one-day  hunt  in 
which  I was  permitted  to  participate  with 
my  bow.  Many  of  the  700  ring-necked 
pheasants  stocked  for  the  purpose  were 
bagged  (I  got  three),  along  with  a liberal 
assortment  of  grouse  and  snowshoes. 

At  the  end  of  the  hunt,  huge  conical 
pile  of  evergreen  boughs  about  ten  feet 
high  was  built,  and  upon  this  were  arranged 
the  various  species  of  game.  It  looked  much 
like  a decorated  Christmas  tree.  Then,  gath- 
ered around  the  pile,  the  Frenchmen  con- 
ducted a solemn  ceremony  in  which  the 
game  was  dedicated  to  the  hunt.  My  quite 
limited  French  probably  missed  some  of 
the  finer  points  of  what  is  apparently  an 
established  rite.  I believe  the  game  was 
then  turned  over  to  needy  families. 

How  appropriate  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Keeping  cases  trimmed  to  proper  lengths  is 
important  for  accuracy  and  safety. 

Case  Trimming 


MY  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  with  case 
trimming  was  pretty  crude,  which 
was  true  for  probably  all  of  us  who  took  up 
handloading  when  it  came  on  the  scene. 

Handloading  for  me  during  the  ’50s  was 
simply  cranking  out  reloads  to  shoot.  It 
wasn’t  uncommon  for  Helen  and  me  to 
shoot  two  or  three  boxes  of  ammo  during 
one  range  session.  In  fact,  my  100-yard 
range  was  so  close  to  my  reloading  shop 
that  I would  often  reload  while  Helen  was 
testing  a load  from  the  bench.  Compo- 
nents were  cheap,  and  by  buying  in  bulk 
quantities  we  always  had  plenty  of  powder, 
bullets  and  primers.  I used  cases  again  and 


again  until  they  either  split  at  the  neck  or 
otherwise  became  unusable. 

Back  then  I didn’t  know  that  case  necks 
stretch  a little  with  each  shot,  but  then  I 
read  about  neck  trimming  and  why  it  was 
necessary.  Having  reloaded  and  fired  many 
.222  cases  four  to  six  times,  I suddenly 
realized  why  more  and  more  of  them  were 
victims  of  neck  splitting. 

I had  never  given  much  thought  to 
reducing  neck  length,  nor  did  I have  a 
micrometer  large  enough  to  measure  a .222 
case.  Furthermore,  I didn’t  have  neck  trim- 
ming tools.  But  then  a machinist  friend 
came  to  my  rescue.  Using  several  of  his 
micrometers,  I discovered  that  many  of  my 
cases  had  stretched  .020-inch  or  more  over 
factory  length. 

Using  a crude,  homemade  wooden  shell 
holder,  I could  insert  an  empty  case  and 
clamp  the  device  in  a small  vise  and  then 
begin  to  file  it  down.  It  was  trial  and  error, 
and  often  took  numerous  mikings.  I had  no 
depth  stop  to  tell  me  when  the  case  neck 
was  filed  to  the  correct  length.  It  was  slow 
process,  but  I eventually  got  the  job  done. 

Today,  handloaders  are  much  more 
aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  cases 
trimmed.  Necks  that  have  stretched  can 
creep  into  the  chamber  and  cause  pressures 
to  rise  erratically,  well  above  normal.  It’s 
imperative  to  trim  necks  that  have  stretched 
beyond  overall  case  length  specifications. 
Most  reloading  manuals  shows  these  mea- 
surements. 
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Helen  Lewis 


In  the  early  days  most  handloaders 
trimmed  cases  with  a file . Then  case  gauges 
and  trim  dies  became  available.  The  trim 
die  was  case  hardened  on  top  which  made 
it  possible  to  file  away  the  excess  neck 
without  damaging  the  top  of  the  die. 

Although  trim  dies  are  still  used,  espe- 
cially in  wildcatting,  the  vernier  caliper 
incorporating  a dial  indicator  gives  a quick, 
positive  overall  case  measurement.  Hand- 
operated  case  neck  trimmers  have  been  on 
the  market  for  years  now  and  do  a superb 
job.  However,  it’s  a good  bit  of  manual 
labor  when  trimming  large  amounts  of  cases. 

Recently,  electric  power  has  been  added. 
Dillon  offers  their  Model  RT  1 200  Rapid 
T rim  Case  T rimmer , which  is  a powerful  1 / 
4 HP  unit  that  screws  into  most  reloading 
presses.  It  also  incorporates  a plastic  mani- 
fold around  the  carbide  cutter.  Attaching 
the  manifold  to  a vacuum  cleaner  pulls  the 
chips  away  from  the  cutter.  It  really  is  a 
rapid  trimmer.  I used  the  RT1 200  in  Dillon’s 
XL650  progressive  press  equipped  with  a 
case  feeder,  and  had  no  problems  trimming 
over  20  cases  per  minute.  Every  pull  of  the 
XL650’s  handle  produced  a trimmed  case. 

The  RCBS  Trim  Pro  Power  Case  Trim- 
mer also  makes  case  trimming  a breeze.  It’s 
similar  to  a miniature  lathe  and  is  bolted  to 
a bench  or  solid  table.  A low  RPM  motor 


JOHN  NOVAK  uses  a Forster 
Power  Case  Trimmer  in 
conjunction  with  a drill  press 
for  neck  shortening  wildcat 
cases.  This  is  much  better  than 
using  a hacksaw  or  file. 

delivers  plenty  of  torque.  The 
spring-fed  cutter  is  simple  to 
use  and  is  also  accurate.  There’s 
no  pushing  or  forcing  the  cut- 
ter against  the  case  mouth.  The 
double  spring  tension  setup 
that  pushes  the  cutter  against 
the  case  mouth  is  easy  to  adjust 
for  the  proper  tension.  With 
this  setup,  both  hands  are  free 
for  other  tasks  such  as 
deburring.  A long  handle  shell 
holder  is  faster  and  easier  than  the  draw 
collect  system.  This  system  is  also  more 
accurate  because  the  case  is  perfectly 
aligned. 

A positive  locking  handle  and  integral 
power  switch  makes  it  simple  and  safe.  The 
outfit  works  just  like  a manual  case  trim- 
mer, except  the  power  unit  does  all  the 
work 

Case  cleaning  doesn’t  seem  to  have  any 
association  with  neck  trimming,  but  it’s  a 
lot  easier  to  detect  defects  (cracks,  bulges 
and  weakness  at  the  web)  on  a clean  case. 
I’ve  found  it  worthwhile,  therefore,  to  clean 
cases  after  a half-dozen  firings.  There  are 
many  ways  of  doing  this,  but  a simple 
vibrating  case  cleaner  or  case  tumbler  that 
uses  walnut  shells,  or  some  other  form  of 
ground  media,  cleans  cases  both  inside  and 
out.  When  cleaning  decapped  cases  with 
media  in  a vibrator  or  tumbler,  check  each 
flash  hole  to  be  sure  it  isn’t  plugged.  Case 
cleaning  is  not  just  for  looks;  it  assures 
better  reloads. 

The  Trim  Pro  Power  trimmer  is  simple 
to  use.  After  pushing  down  on  the  long 
shell  holder  handle,  a case  head  is  slipped 
into  the  shell  plate.  When  the  pressure  is 
released  on  the  handle,  the  shell  plate  pulls 
the  head  of  the  case  firmly  against  the  shell 
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A VERNIER  CALIPER  with  dial 
indicator  is  useful  for  taking 
precise  case  and  cartridge 
length  measurements. 

holder  plate  unit.  The  case  can- 
not move,  and  is  in  alignment 
with  the  pilot  in  the  cutter. 

The  power/cutter  assembly 
is  pulled  back  against  fairly 
heavy  spring  tension  by  a posi- 
tive locking  handle  that  incor- 
porates the  power  switch. 

When  the  handle  is  pulled 
down  out  of  its  locking  slot  in 
the  unit’s  case,  the  trimmer  is  turned  on. 
Spring  pressure  moves  the  power/cutter 
unit  forward  against  the  case’s  mouth  and 
trimming  begins.  Spring  pressure  pushes 
the  cutter  assembly  forward  until  stopped 
by  the  adjustments  on  the  cutter’s  shaft.  In 
one  sense  of  the  word,  it  works  just  like  a 
manual  cutter  except  the  power  unit  does 
all  the  work. 

Adjusting  the  cutter  shaft  for  proper 
length  takes  but  afew  seconds.  Trim  length 
is  controlled  by  the  rough  and  fine  adjust- 
ment bushings  mounted  on  the  cutter  shaft. 
The  fine  adjustment  bushing  (the  larger  of 
the  two)  is  threaded  onto  the  rough  adjust- 
ment bushing.  Both  bushings  have  screws 
to  hold  them  in  place. 

To  operate,  place  a case  in  the  shell 
holder  and  loosen  both  bushing  set  screws. 
Then  hold  the  fine  adjustment  bushing 
and  turn  the  rough  adjustment  bushing 
two  or  three  turns  counter-clockwise  to 
permit  room  for  making  adjustments  with 
the  fine  adjustment  bushing.  W ith  the  cut- 
ter firmly  against  the  case  mouth,  push  the 
bushing  against  the  cutter  guide.  Tighten 
the  set  screw  on  the  rough  bushing.  White 
lines  on  the  fine  bushing  and  a dimple  or 
“witness”  mark  on  the  front  of  the  cutter 
guide  are  used  for  making  fine  adjustments. 
Each  white  line  represents  approximately 
0.001  and  the  witness  mark  is  used  as  a 
reference  point.  One  complete  turn  of  the 
fine  bushing  equals  approximately  0.025  of 


cutter  blade  movement. 

I normally  trim  cases  a few  thousandths 
of  an  inch  below  maximum  length.  For 
instance,  if  a case  is . 005  ( five  thousandths 
of  an  inch)  over  maximum  length,  1 set  the 
trimmer  to  remove  .015  (fifteen  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch.  This  removes  the  five 
thousandths  the  case  is  over  maximum 
length  and  another  ten  thousandths  that  is 
normally  recommended  to  bring  a case 
back  to  proper  trim  length.  It  will  take  four 
to  seven  firings  before  the  neck  again 
stretches  beyond  maximum  length. 

To  adjust  the  cutter  for  proper  trim 
length,  place  the  case  that  is  .005  over 
maximum  length  in  the  shell  holder  on  the 
trimmer.  Make  certain  the  correct  diam- 
eter pilot  is  installed  in  the  cutter.  Ease  the 
spring-loaded  cutter  assembly  against  the 
mouth  of  the  case  and  push  the  fine  and 
rough  bushing  assembly  tight  against  the 
cutter  guide.  Tighten  the  screw  on  the 
rough  bushing.  Since  it  will  require  the 
removal  of  .015  of  case  neck  to  bring  the 
case  to  the  desired  trim  length,  turn  the 
fine  bushing  counter-clockwise  for  1 5 notch 
marks  and  tighten  set  screw  on  fine  bush- 
ing. You  will  note  a small  gap  exists  be- 
tween the  fine  bushing  and  the  cutter  guide. 


Fun  Game  Answer: 

Reading  down,  the  correct  answers 
spell  “TURKEY.” 


JULY  1995 
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THE  RCBS  Trim  Mate,  below,  shown  with 
optional  primer  pocket  uniformer  and  flash 
hole  deburrer,  offers  complete  case 
preparation.  The  Lyman  Acculine,  right,  is 
one  of  several  high  quality  manual  case 
trimmers  available  for  reloaders. 


4r 


This  gap  represents  the  amount  of  brass 
that  will  be  removed  from  the  case  neck. 

After  cutting  and  deburring,  measure 
the  case.  If  more  or  less  adjustment  is 
needed,  loosen  the  set  screw  on  the  fine 
bushing  and  turn  it.  T uming  counter-clock- 
wise results  in  a shorter  case  and  turning 
clockwise  results  in  a longer  case. 


I’ve  used  hand  deburring  tools  for  years, 
but  the  RCBS  Trim  Mate  Case  Prep  Cen- 
ter adds  a new  dimension  to  case  trimming. 
Five  gear-driven  rotating  heads  takes  all 
the  handwork  out  of  the  tedious  task  of 
chamfering  and  deburring.  The  Center  will 
also  remove  military  crimps  from  primer 
pockets,  as  well  as  clean  primer  pockets 
and  removing  burrs  from  the  inside  bottom 
of  flash  holes.  There  are  two  stationary 
positions  for  case  neck  brushes  or  other 
accessories. 

The  case  plays  a major  role  in  accuracy. 
Failing  to  prepare  cases  properly  will  result 
in  a definite  loss  of  accuracy.  Benchrest 
shooters  have  known  for  years  that  every 
aspect  of  case  preparation  must  be  dealt 
with.  Primer  pocket  cleaning,  flash  hole 
uniforming  and  deburring,  outside  neck 
turning  and  case  trimming  are  essential  to 
turn  out  the  perfect  reload.  There  are  no 
shortcuts.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 


In  Defense  of  Hunting,  by  James  A.  Swan,  Harper  San  Francisco,  1160  Berry  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  9411-1213,  290  pp.,  $20.  Here  is  a most  comprehensive  and  thought 
provoking  book  on  the  psychological  and  emotional  aspects  of  hunting.  The  author,  a 
noted  environmental  psychologist  and  nature  writer  as  well  as  an  avid  hunter,  begins 
with  a most  interesting  look  at  the  close,  spiritual  ties  to  hunting  exhibited  by  native 
American  Indian  cultures.  Other  chapters  delve  into  the  history  of  the  sport,  the  role  of 
women,  and  anti-hunting  threats.  For  a hard  look  into  the  future,  the  author  turns  to 
California  where  lottery  systems,  private  preserves  and  expensive  leases  are  becoming 
the  norm.  In  Defense  of  Hunting  will  appeal  to  everybody  who  has  wondered  about  the 
emotions  that  drive  a person  to  hunt.  It  will  also  appeal  to  those  who  often  try  to  explain 
hunting  to  people  who  know  nothing  about  the  sport.  Along  those  same  lines,  any 
hunter,  too,  will  learn  a lot  about  himself.  If  there  ever  was  a book  about  hunting  that 
should  be  read  by  nonhunters,  this  is  it. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission:  1895-1 995, 
1 00  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation 


j^OLLOW  Pennsylvania's  wildlife  history  from  colonial  times  to  the 
• present.  Pelive  the  fascinating  story  of  wild  and  desperate  times, 
abuses  and  triumphs,  and  historic  moments  and  undertakings. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  1395-1995,  100  Tears 
of  Wildlife  Conservation  is  the  product  of  two  years  of  research 
and  writing  by  agency  information  specialist  Joe  Kosack.  The  213-page 
hardcover  volume  contains  more  than  60  vintage  photographs.  It's  sure 
to  please  history  buffs  and  wildlife  enthusiasts  alike. 

Order  from  the: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 

Dept.  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

Price  is  $12.95,  plus  6%  sales  tax. 


100  Years! 


Metal  back  tags,  reproductions  of  the  actual  hunting 
licenses  issued  by  the  Game  Commission  back  in  the  1 930s 
and  '40s,  are  now  available  through  the  agency's  1 00th 
anniversary  celebration.  Four  limited  editions  are  avail- 
able, gold  and  silver,  in  resident  and  nonresident  editions. 
Each  license  measures  4 72  x Vh  inches  and  is  printed  with 
a blue  background  and  either  silver  or  gold  lettering.  Gold 
licenses  cost  $25  each,  silver,  $ 1 0.  While  not  valid  to  hunt 
with,  the  licenses  are  sure  to  be  treasured  keepsakes  for 
years  to  come.  Order  yours  today,  along  with  extras  for 
gifts  to  family  and  friends.  Be  sure  to  specify  color  and 
type  — resident  or  nonresident. 

To  order,  make  checks  or  money  orders  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to 
Centennial  Committee  and  mail  along  with  your  neatly  printed  or  typed 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  to  the  address  below.  Please  indicate 
which  licenses  you  wish  to  order.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Centennial  Committee 
P.O.  Box  60516 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-0516 
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The  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission:  1 89S- 1 99  S, 
1 00  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation 


FmOLLOW  Pennsylvania's  wildlife  history  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  Relive  the  fascinating  story  of  wild  and  desperate  times, 
abuses  and  triumphs,  and  historic  moments  and  undertakings. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  1395-1995,  100  Years 
of  Wildlife  Conservation  is  the  product  of  two  years  of  research 
and  writing  by  agency  information  specialist  Joe  Kosack.  The  213-page 
hardcover  volume  contains  more  than  60  vintage  photographs.  It's  sure 
to  please  history  buffs  and  wildlife  enthusiasts  alike. 

Order  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Dept.  M 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Price  is  $12.95,  plus  6%  sales  tax 
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Centennial  Remarks 

Donald  C.  Madl 

WE  ALL  KNOW  the  Game  Commission’s  past  is  a fascinating  blend  of 

adventure,  adversity  and  — most  importantly  — accomplishments.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  people  are  a major  part  of  the  Game  Commission’s  past,  men  such  as 
Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  the  agency’s  first  full-time  executive  secretary;  Commissioner 
John  M.  Phillips,  father  of  the  State  Game  Lands  system;  and  men  such  as  “Big  Joe” 
Berrier  and  Jay  Gilford  who,  as  the  first  game  protectors,  fought  to  bring  law  and 
order  to  Pennsylvania’s  great  outdoors. 

These  people  laid  the  foundation  for  what  would  become  America’s  model  state 
wildlife  agency.  But  they  worked  for  pennies,  labored  long  hours  and  faced  untold 
dangers,  all  for  nothing  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a job  they  staunchly 
believed  in. 

They  were  a rare  breed,  a committed  core  of  employees  whose  values  and  work 
ethic  have  been  passed  on  to  every  subsequent  generation  of  employees.  They  left 
quite  a legacy.  Ross  Leffler,  Seth  Gordon  and  Glenn  L.  Bowers  are  among  those  who 
kept  the  ball  rolling,  bringing  science  to  the  forefront  of  wildlife  management.  W.C. 
Shaffer  and  Gerry  Kirkpatrick  modernized  law  enforcement  operations.  Harvey 
Roberts  and  Stan  Forbes  helped  to  convince  the  public  that  we  knew  how  to  manage 
wildlife.  And  Jake  Sitlinger’s  contributions  to  the  land  management  program  are 
truely  monumental. 

But  the  Game  Commission  is  more  than  administrators.  It’s  the  wildlife 
conservation  officers  and  deputies,  food  and  cover  workers  and  foresters,  secretaries 
and  surveyors,  game  farm  workers  and  hunter-ed  instructors  who  have  made  the 
Game  Commission  what  it  is  today. 

When  the  Game  Commission  was  created  in  1895  few  people  thought  it  would 
last.  Its  first  legislative  appropriation  was  only  $400  — and  that  was  for  postage. 
Wardens  were  shot,  some  were  killed.  It  was  a shakey  start.  However,  with  time, 
conditions  improved:  Deer  populations  recovered,  the  1913  hunting  license  law 
provided  a reliable  source  of  funding  and,  the  legislature  supported  important  but  at 
the  time  unpopular  hunting  laws.  The  result  of  these  changes  was  more  game  and 
better  management.  And  hunters  noticed.  But  they  weren’t  satisfied,  and  neither  was 
was  the  Game  Commission. 

We  began  buying  lands,  stocking  game,  increasing  our  ranks.  Today  the  State 
Game  Lands  system  has  grown  to  1.4  million  acres;  deer  hunting  can  be  enjoyed 
almost  anywhere  in  the  state;  hunter  education  instructors  have  certified  more  than 
1.5  million  young  hunters,  making  the  sport  safer  than  ever;  and  bald  eagles,  river 
otters,  beavers  and  peregrine  falcons  have  all  been  successfully  reintroduced. 

These  milestones  are  important  to  all  of  us.  They  represent  progress  in  wildlife 
conservation,  an  endless  crusade  all  of  us  are  deeply  committed  to.  But  — in  the  end 
— none  of  this  would  have  been  possible  without  the  help  of  the  people  who  have 
supported  the  agency  over  the  past  100  years.  We  hope  the  Game  Commission’s 
future  will  shine  as  brightly  as  its  past.  We  will  work  hard  to  ensure  that  it  does 
because  we  are  proud,  caring  and  dedicated. 

Taken  from  remarks  presented  at  the  Game  Commission  Centennial  banquet  held  on 
June  24,  1995. 
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Editor: 

My  husband  and  I are 
proud  of  our  grandson, 

Darren  Eadis,  who  in  his  first 
year  of  hunting  shot  a 5- 
point  buck,  a doe,  a fall 
turkey  and  a 1995  spring 
gobbler. 

W.  Semelha, 
North  East 

Editor: 

I took  my  grandson  to  a 
hunter  ed  course,  and  when  I 
told  the  instructor  that  I’ve 
been  hunting  for  45  years,  he 
suggested  that  I take  the 
course,  too. 

Well,  the  course  was 
great,  and  when  it  was  over, 
my  grandson  had  one  wrong 
on  the  test  and  I had  two. 

G.  Sager, 
Gaines 

Editor: 

I can  appreciate  how  a 
license  increase  may  not  be 
well  accepted.  But  having 
hunted  in  Pennsylvania  as  a 
nonresident  for  the  past  10 
years,  the  enjoyment  is  well 
worth  the  price. 

I hunted  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills  of 
upstate  New  York  for  three 
years.  Beautiful  country,  but  I 
didn’t  see  even  one  legal 
deer.  I’ve  hunted  in  Ohio 
where  enormous  deer  are 
taken  — on  land  either 
leased  or  is  private.  The  little 
public  land  is  so  packed  it’s 
not  enjoyable  to  hunt. 

The  cost  of  a Steelers, 
Pirates  or  Penguins  ticket, 
with  parking,  is  more  than  a 
year’s  hunting,  as  is  the  cost 
for  one  day  at  Kennywood, 
Idlewild  or  probably  any 
other  amusement  park 

Sportsmen  of 

Pennsylvania  have  the  finest 
hunting  in  the  country,  and 


it’s  time  they  support  it.  The 
other  option,  political  take 
over,  would  be  a nightmare. 

K.  Harris, 
Shaker  Heights,  OH 

Editor: 

I’d  like  to  thank  WCO 
Tim  Smith  for  his 
presentation  to  our  Cub 
pack.  His  presentation  was 
one  the  boys  will  remember 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  In 
addition  to  the  “Feely”box  he 
brought  — in  which  the  boys 
reached  blindly  into  a bag 
and  identified  objects  that 
they  then  brought  out  for 
discussion  — officer  Smith 
brought  along  a roadkilled 
deer  and  used  it  to  explain 
how  important  it  is  for  the 
Game  Commission  to  project 
deer  populations  and  manage 
deer,  to  minimize  crop 
damage,  automobile 
accidents. 

His  program  was 
professional  and  conducted 
with  the  utmost  respect  for 
wildlife  and  its  habitat. 

S.  Snyder, 
Brodbecks 

Editor: 

“A  Walk  in  the  Dark,”  in 
the  June  issue,  gave  me 
chills,  made  my  hair  stand  on 
end,  and  brought  a tear  to 
my  eye. 

Thanks. 

W.W.  Asper, 
Greencastle 

Editor: 

I was  given  a copy  of  the 
May  issue  and  I especially 
enjoyed  the  article  about  the 
Youth  Hunter  Ed  Challenge. 


One  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  give  these  students  and 
coaches  all  the  credit  they 
deserve  for  all  their  time  and 
dedication  spent  practicing 
and  preparing  for  this  event. 

C.D.  Kier, 
Monroeton 

Editor: 

I would  like  to  commend 
Rich  Pawling  for  his  “History 
Alive”  program  on  the  Game 
Commission.  His  fine 
performance  was  not  just 
entertaining,  it  was 
informative  and  really  made 
me  think  about  how 
sportsmanship  has  evolved 
over  the  past  100  years. 

T.  Beckes, 
Erie 

Editor: 

I’m  80  years  old,  have 
hunted  all  my  life,  and  of  all 
the  magazines  I buy,  the 
Game  News  is  best.  I read  it 
from  cover  to  cover,  the 
stories,  “Field  Notes”  and 
Don  Lewis  are  great.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. 

D.  W OLZMUTH , 

Rome,  NY 

Editor: 

My  wife  and  I are  science 
teachers  who  emphasize 
environmental  education, 
and  we  thought  the  article 
on  the  walnut  tree  was 
terrific. 

Considering  we  have  102 
native  trees,  we  suggest  you 
give  Karl  Power  his 
“assignment”  for  the  next  8 
1/2  years  and  cover  them  all. 

M. Jackson, 
Everett 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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Want  to  increase  your  odds  this  bow  season? 
Don’t  wait  until  opening  day  to  start  looking 
for  deer. 


September  Planning 
For  October  Success 


LAST  FALL,  six  days  into  the  1994  bow 
season,  I killed  a nice  6-point  as  it  was 
gingerly  sniffing  an  apple  some  20  yards 
from  my  stand.  I had  decided  to  spend  the 
first  week  in  this  particular  location  be- 
cause it  showed  potential  long  before  the 
season  opened.  Thick  cover  and  numerous 
apple  trees  indicated  the  area  was  ideal  for 
seeing  deer.  What  made  this  area  extra 
special  was  a singular  apple  tree  bearing 
fruit.  Most  other  apple  trees  I knew  of  were 
hit  with  a late  season  frost  the  preceding 
spring  and,  therefore,  bore  little  or  no  fruit. 

For  some  reasons,  however,  the  tree  I 
was  watching  was  spared  by  the  killing  frost 
and  produced  a bountiful  crop  of  sweet  red 
apples.  It  was  just  the  location  bowhunters 
dream  about.  Along  with  set  up  in  great 
cover,  I had  even  seen  this  particular  buck 
before  the  season  opened  and  I fully  ex- 
pected him  to  show  up  again.  I wasn’t 
disappointed. 

Later  that  evening,  when  I took  my 
buck  to  the  local  butcher  shop,  I ran  into 
another  hunter  who  was  just  leaving.  He 
had  just  dropped  off  a mature  doe  he  had 
shot  several  hours  earlier,  and  on  his  way 
out  he  stopped  to  admire  my  6-point. 

“I  see  you  got  lucky,”  he  said.  “All  1 saw 
were  does.” 

I acknowledged  that  I was  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  scored  so  early  and  that  I was 
glad  I had.  I could  now  turn  my  attention  to 
New  York,  where  the  bow  season  had  yet  to 


By  Mike  Raykovicz 


begin.  To  him,  my  success  appeared  to 
have  been  easy,  but  the  truth  was,  I 
had  a considerable  amount  of  time 
invested  in  taking  that  trophy. 

It  was  late  September  when  I first 
saw  the  buck  1 eventually  tagged.  In 

the  woods  

then  the 
black  cherry 
trees  were 

beginning  to  drop  their  fruit  and  the 
beechnuts  were  starting  to  fall  as  well. 
Farm  crops  were  maturing  and  soon 
the  staccato  clatter  of  farm  machinery 
would  herald  the  end  of  the  growing 
season.  Even  the  oaks  on  the  hill  tops, 
whose  acorn  production  is  considered 
sporadic  at  best,  showed  evidence  of  a 
bumper  crop.  By  all  indications,  fall 
appeared  to  promise  a time  of  plenty 
for  all  wildlife.  With  all  the  available 
food,  the  deer  could  be  anywhere.  My 
immediate  challenge  was  to  narrow 
the  odds  by  finding  the  bucks. 

One  evening,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  I was  scouting  a favorite 
hunting  areas  for  deer  sign  when  I 
eased  out  of  a clump  of  woods  sur- 
rounding a large  farm  field.  Carefully 
glassing  the  field,  I spied  seven  deer 
feeding  in  the  clover.  Two  were  bucks, 
one  the  6-point  I would  tag  three  weeks 
later.  I watched  the  deer  feed  until 
dark  and  made  a mental  note  of  which 
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direction  they  headed  as  they  fed.  As 
darkness  approached,  the  deer  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  apple  trees  in  the 
woods  near  the  far  edge  of  the  clover. 
This  proved  to  be  valuable  informa- 
tion because,  initially  I didn’t  find  any 
apples  there.  Later,  more  thorough 
scouting  led  me  to  the  tree  where 
I arrowed  my  buck. 

For  me,  Septem 
ber  scouting  means 
evening  scouting 
because  I have 
plenty  of  day- 
light after  work. 

Deer  love  new 
plantings  of  al- 
falfa, birdsfoot 
or  clover,  and 
they  can  be  seen 
in  the  same  lo- 

"W  ft 

cations  regularly,  ? 

because  they  are  vir- 
tually undisturbed  by  any- 
body or  thing.  Even  the  bigger  bucks 
aren’t  hesitant  about  showing  them- 
selves at  this  time  of  year. 

In  late  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber, bucks  tend  to  hang  out  in  bach- 
elor groups  sometimes  numbering  six 
or  more . I know  these  groups  will  break 
up  by  the  beginning  of  October,  but 
knowing  how  many  bucks  are  in  my 
hunting  area,  and  their  size,  is  a defi- 
nite advantage. 

The  rut  is  still  weeks  away,  and 
once  it  begins,  the  bucks  will  travel 
long  distances  in  search  of  does.  For 
now,  however,  these  bucks  will  re- 
main in  the  areas  I find  them.  Unless 
disturbed  by  hunting  pressure,  the  deer 
have  no  reason  to  leave  their  primary 
feeding  and  bedding  areas. 

The  hunter  who  takes  time  to  check 
food  sources  and  to  pattern  deer  in 
early  September  is  usually  the  one  who 
has  the  best  chance  to  tag  a deer  in 
October.  I don’t  mean  to  imply  bow 
hunting  deer  is  easy.  It’s  not.  I do 


believe,  however,  that  the  hunter  who  is 
aware  of  a whitetail’s  daily  movements,  its 
bedding  areas  and  its  preferred  food  source 
is  well  on  his  way  toward  filling  a tag. 

Biologists  tell  us  that  a well  fed,  undis- 
turbed whitetail  spends  most  of  its  time  in 
about  one  square  mile.  It’s  unlikely  he  will 
leave  this  home  range  un- 
til the  rut  begins  in  ear- 
nest. In  the  northern 
Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties and  the  south- 
ern tier  counties 
of  New  York 
rwsZ%ls  where  I hunt,  this 

z e-Adi Nd  to  p/ckep  is  usually  about 
CORWP/EW.  , 

the  first  or  sec- 
ond week  in  No- 
vember. Until  the 
rut  begins,  this  re- 
luctance to  travel 
makes  it  easier  for  the 
serious  bowhunter  to  scout 
several  bucks  and  to  pattern  them. 
Knowing  where  deer  are  feeding  will  greatly 
tip  the  odds  for  success  in  the  hunter’s 
favor. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  bow  season,  food 
and  cover  are  the  primary  factors  that  will 
keep  a whitetail  in  a given  location.  If 
hunters  are  not  seeing  deer,  they  are  prob- 
ably hunting  the  wrong  cover.  Over  the 
years,  I’ve  seen  tree  stands  set  up  in  mar- 
ginal hunting  areas.  What  made  these  ar- 
eas marginal  for  hunting  was  that  they 
lacked  suitable  escape  cover.  The  hunter 
setting  up  the  stand  failed  to  realize  a buck 
will  not  usually  visit  a food  site  during 
normal  hunting  hours  if  the  site  does  not 
provide  suitable  escape  cover. 

I prefer  to  hunt  food  sources  that  are  in 
thick  cover  or  are  surrounded  by  such  cover. 
Deer  are  not  stupid.  If  there  is  insufficient 
escape  cover  they  may  visit  a more  open 
food  source  only  after  dark.  A hunter  set  up 
in  such  an  area  may  be  perplexed  as  to  why 
he  is  surrounded  by  deer  sign  but  is  not 
seeing  deer. 

Although  food  may  be  abundant  in  the 
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early  fall,  deer  seem  to  have  a preferred 
food  source  and  will  often  feed  on  this 
preferred  food  for  an  extended  period.  This 
may  explain  why  hunters  set  up  over  apple 
trees  can  go  days  or  even  weeks  before 
seeing  a deer.  The  key  to  early  season 
success  is  determining  the  whitetail’s  pri- 
mary  food  source  and  to  set  up  in 
areas  leading  to  or  from  that 
food. 

For  example,  in  agri- 
cultural areas  where  I 
hunt,  deer  will  move  into 
crop  fields  in  the  late 
evening.  When  they  do, 
they  generally  avoid 
walking  across  open 
fields.  This  is  why  setting 
a tree  stand  at  the  comer 
of  forested  edges  of  fields 
often  produces  excellent 
results. 

As  a rule,  I avoid  hunting 
cornfields  until  after  the  com  is  har- 
vested. First,  hunting  in  standing  com  with- 
out permission  of  the  owner  is  against  the 
law.  And  although  deer  certainly  feed  in 
standing  com,  I find  them  easier  to  hunt  in 
other  areas.  Besides  com,  deer  are  attracted 
to  the  succulent  grasses  and  tasty  apples 
found  in  abundance  early  in  the  season.  As 
the  com  matures  and  is  ready  for  harvest, 
whitetail  interest  in  this  food  increases.  In 
fact,  trails  leading  to  a field  of  harvested 
com,  especially  if  the  com  is  picked  rather 
than  chopped,  are  especially  good  places  to 
wait. 

Most  bowhunters  understand  that 
acorns  are  a favored  deer  food.  When  there 
is  an  abundant  acorn  crop  like  there  was 
last  fall,  the  deer  seem  to  abandon  all  other 
food  in  order  to  get  their  fill  of  acorns. 
White  oak  acorns  are  savored  above  those 
of  other  oaks,  but  red  oak  acorns  are  also 
highly  prized  by  deer.  If  you  want  to  find 
bucks,  try  hunting  high  on  an  oak  ridge  on 
a frosty  morning. 

It  doesn’t  take  a genius  to  figure  out  that 
whitetails  love  apples,  and  a hunter  should 


have  at  least  one  stand  set  up  near  a 
wild  apple  tree.  The  thicker  the  brush 
surrounding  the  apple  tree  the  better 
the  chances  for  spotting  a buck.  If  I 
have  to  clear  shooting  lanes  through 
the  brush,  I do  so  early  in  September. 
I move  the  cut  slash  and  limbs  a con- 
siderable distance  from 
my  stand.  I don’t 
think  it  makes 
much  difference  to 
the  deer,  but  do- 
ing so  draws  far  less 
attention  from 
other  hunters  who 
may  pass  through 
the  area. 

When  scouting 
for  apple  trees,  it  is 
imperative  to  no- 
tice which  apple 
trees  have  the 
most  deer  sign 
around  them.  All  apples 
are  not  created  equal.  Deer  prefer  the 
fruit  of  particular  trees,  especially  early 
in  the  fall  when  the  first  apples  begin 
to  drop.  They  seem  to  ignore  the  fruit 
of  other  trees  until  they  have  no  other 
choice.  Then,  as  if  by  magic,  the  apples 
that  were  ignored  for  weeks,  suddenly 
disappear.  By  paying  close  attention 
to  which  trees  have  the  fewest  apples 
on  the  ground,  a hunter  can  save  time 
and  energy  by  hunting  around  those 
the  deer  find  most  palatable. 

When  setting  up  a portable  tree 
stand,  I prefer  to  place  it  in  a pine  or 
hemlock  tree  located  in  or  near  the 
food  source.  If  there  are  no  suitable 
trees  available,  I try  to  find  one  along 
a trail  leading  to  the  orchard  or  lone 
apple  tree.  Before  setting  up  a stand,  I 
carefully  scout  the  area  so  that  I am 
certain  which  location  will  provide 
the  best  opportunity.  Sometimes  the 
deer  may  pay  only  casual  interest  to 
apples,  especially  when  other  foods  are 
more  plentiful.  This  is  why  I feel  it  is 
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important  to  have  more  than  one  stand 
from  which  to  hunt. 

Clover  and  alfalfa  fields  attract  deer 
like  honey  draws  flies,  but  setting  a 
stand  along  a field  edge  can  be  an 
exercise  in  futility.  The  key  in  these 
circumstances  is  to  know  where  the 
deer  are  likely  to  enter  the  field.  This 
is  where  information  gathered  during 
September  scouting  trips  pays  off.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  there  may 
not  be  any  defined  path  leading  into 
the  field,  so  the  hunter  must  spend 
considerable  pre-season  time  watch- 
ing the  field  edges  for  clues  as  to  where 
the  deer  leave  the  woods  to  enter  the 
field. 

The  best  way  to  scout  a hay  field  is 
with  a pair  of  good  binoculars.  I have 
a pair  of  Leupold  9x25  roof  prism  bin- 
oculars that  is  ideal  for  the  job.  I can  sit 
unobtrusively  and  observe  deer  from  a 
considerable  distance.  The  high  qual- 
ity optics  allows  me  to  see  deer  long 
after  dwindling  light  causes  normal 
eyesight  to  fail.  By  regularly  watching 
deer  I have  a good  idea  of  how  they 
enter  a field  and  how  many  bucks 
there  may  be. 

Even  so,  I never  know  what  might 
happen  once  the  season  begins.  That’s 
why  I have  stands  set  up  in  several 
locations.  Despite  my  best  efforts,  deer 
often  elude  me.  1 look  at  it  as  a chess 
game.  They  move,  I move.  This  goes 
on  until  I tag  one  or  the  season  ends.  I 


have  so  much  confidence  in  any  one  of  my 
stands,  however,  that  I would  put  my  best 
friend  in  any  of  them  and  fully  expect  him 
to  connect  on  any  given  evening.  Gener- 
ally, I have  at  least  five  tree  stands  set  up. 
These  allow  me  to  change  locations  if  hunt- 
ing pressure  or  changing  weather  patterns 
dictate. 

I try  to  be  aware  of  the  prevailing  wind 
and  to  select  a stand  in  areas  that  keep  me 
downwind  of  the  feeding  deer.  In  my  best 
locations,  some  of  my  stands  are  only  30 
yards  apart.  By  having  a choice  of  stands,  I 
know  my  hunt  won’t  be  ruined  due  to  wind 
currents  or  changing  weather.  Too  many 
hunters  have  only  one  stand  they  doggedly 
stick  by  come  heaven  or  high  water.  Some- 
times this  strategy  pays  off,  but  personally, 
I get  bored  looking  at  the  same  piece  of 
nonproductive  real  estate  night  after  night. 

There  are  lucky  hunters  and  there  are 
skilled  hunters.  Skilled  hunters  are  suc- 
cessful on  a consistent  basis.  They  may  not 
get  a deer  every  year,  but  they  come  pretty 
dam  close.  Skilled  hunters  are  more  a part 
of  nature  and  have  more  than  a passing 
knowledge  of  the  game  they  are  hunting. 
They  put  forth  a great  deal  of  effort  to  make 
their  season  a successful  one  and  they  don’t 
measure  success  by  game  taken.  A bit  of 
knowledge  gained  by  watching  whitetails 
feed,  mate  and  even  call  to  each  other  is  the 
way  good  hunters  measure  their  season. 
Their  season  begins  long  before  the  official 
opening  day.  Call  them  lucky  if  you  want, 
I’ll  still  call  them  good.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Mark  Anderson 

DOTTING  the  landscape  across  much  of  western  Pennsylvania  are  remnants  of  a bygone 
era  in  our  state’s  history.  Coal,  oil  and  natural  gas  have  long  been  a mainstay  in  our  economy. 
The  particular  gas  well  featured  in  this  painting  is  on  a Farm-Game  cooperator’s  property 
north  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  drilled  in  1917  and  produced  oil  until  1939.  It  was  opened  again 
in  1960  and  ’63.  Natural  gas  was  taken  from  the  well  up  until  four  years  ago.  Minerals  are 
still  taken  from  throughout  the  state.  (In  fact,  minerals  from  state  game  lands  account  for 
nearly  $ 1 million  in  the  agency’s  annual  income. ) These  days,  though,  well  heads,  mines  and 
other  activities  are  not  as  conspicuous.  Atop  the  derrick  is,  of  course,  a red-tailed  hawk,  a 
common  bird  often  seen  perched  along  field  edges  and  roadsides  where  it  can  watch  for  small 
mammals  and  other  prey. 
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Rimfire  Rodents 


By  Seth  P.  Cassell 


CRAWLING  through  the  clover,  I 
could  barely  see  the  rusty  head  of  a 
woodchuck  I’d  been  hunting  for  three 
weeks.  I knew  him  and  his  habits  well, 
and  I was  certain  he  was  getting  accli- 
mated to  me,  too.  I affectionately  named 
this  woodchuck  “Shaquille  O’  Ground- 
hog” after  the  gigantic  professional 
basketball  star. 

Sneaking  at  a snails  pace,  almost 
within  shooting  range,  I thought  to 
myself,  I got  you  now.  As  I crept  closer, 
the  old  hog  seemed  to  sense  something 
was  wrong.  The  chuck  stood  up,  took  a 
quicjk  glance  at  me,  and  tore  off  for  the 
safety  of  his  burrow. 

Needless  to  say,  after  crawling 


meticulously  through  a hay  field  for 
more  than  an  hour,  maneuvering 
around  thistles  and  being  eaten  by 
gnats  and  other  minuscule  creatures, 
I was  frustrated.  But  such  an 
experience  is  what  hunting  wood- 
chucks with  a rimfire  is  all  about. 
(And  fortunately,  the  final  outcome 
isn’t  always  the  same.) 

Many  woodchuck  hunters  prefer 
high-power  rifles  and  scopes  and 
shooting  at  long  ranges.  While  that 
type  of  hunting  has  its  merits,  the 
animal  rarely  has  the  slightest 
inclination  that  the  hunter  is  even 
in  the  area,  and  not  often  does  the 
hunter  experience  the  one-on-one 
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interaction  with  his  quarry 

Hunting  with  rimfires,  however, 
requires  the  hunter  to  know  more 
about  his  quarry’s  habits  and  its 
environment.  Ample  patience  and 
honed  stalking  skills  are  also 
necessary.  That’s  why  I prefer 
hunting  pasture  grizzlies  with  a 
rimfire  .22. 

If  you  would  like  to  give  rimfire 
groundhog  hunting  a try,  then  a 
change  from  the  conventional 
tactics  and  equipment  is  definitely  in 
order. 

First  and  foremost,  a .22  does  not 
have  the  range  and  velocity  of  a 
high-powered  varmint  rifle,  so  you 
must  get  close  to  the  animal  and 
take  careful  shots. 

Although  not  a necessity,  a scope 
is  a tremendous  aid  in  putting  the 
bullet  exactly  where  you  want  it.  For 
me,  a fixed  4x  is  sufficient.  Variables 
are  okay,  but  if  given  a choice,  I’d 
opt  for  one  with  a wide  field  of  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a scope  doesn’t 
tickle  your  fancy,  if  you  want  more 
of  a challenge,  use  open  sights  for 
hunting  ’hogs. 

You  must  be  careful  when 
choosing  ammunition.  Hollow 
points  are  best  because  of  the  bullet 
expansion  they  provide.  I like  CCI 
ammo.  An  experienced  ’hog  hunter 
told  me  that  these  bullets  expand 
better  on  contact,  and  my  experi- 
ences indicates  that  he  is  correct.  I 
have  had  plenty  of  success  with 
other  brands  of  hollow  point 
ammunition,  though.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  experiment  and  see  which  works 
best  for  you  and  your  gun. 

Contrary  to  what  some  might 
believe,  groundhogs  do  not  stand  out 
like  a sore  thumb.  Before  I actually 
started  groundhog  hunting,  I 
assumed  spotting  an  over-sized 
brown  rodent  in  a green  clover  or 
grass  field  would  be  easy.  As  I 


quickly  learned,  though,  groundhogs 
have  an  excellent  ability  to  conceal 
themselves  even  in  freshly  cut  clover. 
Most  of  the  time,  they  stick  their  heads 
up  just  enough  to  get  a good  glimpse  of 
their  surroundings.  As  any  groundhog 
hunter  knows,  a groundhog’s  head  is  not 
very  large.  Many  times  they  look  like  a 
clump  of  dirt.  Because  of  this,  it  is 
imperative  that  you  carry  a good  pair  of 
binoculars.  The  compact  kind  are  nice 
because  they  are  easier  to  carry,  but  I 
prefer  the  standard  style  because  they 
offer  a wider  field  of  view.  I also  found 
that  these  binoculars  make  viewing 
easier. 

When  hunting  groundhog  I take  shots 
only  when  I’m  within  50  yards.  This  is  a 
good  rule  to  follow  because  .22  rimfires 
loose  a lot  of  velocity  and  drop  quite  a 
bit  past  the  50  yard  mark.  As  a 
groundhog’s  hide  is  extremely  tough,  a 
slow  bullet  would  greatly  increase  the 
chances  of  wounding  the  animal.  When  I 
hunt  with  a rimfire  I also  take  only  head 
shots  because  they  offer  the  best  opportu- 
nity for  a quick  kill. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  fun 
ways  of  taking  woodchucks  is  by  the 
“spot  and  stalk”  method.  All  this  method 
entails  is  walking  slowly  through  fields 
and  pastures,  pausing  frequently  to  scan 
for  meandering  woodchucks.  Once  one  is 
spotted,  the  tough  part  begins. 

Getting  close  to  a woodchuck  can  be 
an  arduous  task.  The  most  important 
factors  in  a stalk  are  patience,  knowing 
when  and  when  not  to  move,  and  how  to 
use  the  lay  of  the  land  to  your  advantage. 

Hunting  in  an  area  with  a lot  of  tall 
grasses,  hedgerows  or  other  concealing 
cover  offers  a better  opportunity  in 
getting  close  to  the  animal.  What  poses  a 
significant  problem  in  groundhog 
stalking,  and  makes  the  sport  more 
challenging,  is  when  there  are  vast  fields 
with  little  or  no  cover  for  you  to  utilize. 
Here,  though,  is  when  using  the  lay  of 
the  land  is  the  most  important  factor.  I 
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always  try  to  get  above  the  wood- 
chuck. Ones  located  at  the  crest  of 
a rise  or  hill  are  extremely  difficult 
to  successfully  stalk. 

One  rule  about  stalking:  Never 
move  when  a woodchuck  is 
looking  at  you;  he  will  surely  head 
for  safety.  It  is  a natural  habit  for  a 
woodchuck  to  feed,  suddenly  lift 
his  head  to  look  around,  and  then 
resume  feeding.  It’s  when  they 
resume  feeding  that  I continue  my 
stalk. 

Don’t  get  frustrated  if  you  spook 
more  woodchucks  than  you  shoot; 
it’s  all  part  of  the  game.  If  it  wasn’t 
challenging  then  it  wouldn’t  be  any 
fun.  Stalking  is  why  I like  hunting 
woodchucks  with  a .22.  You  never 
know  how  a particular  animal  is 
going  to  react.  Groundhogs,  I’ve 
found,  are  very  unpredictable. 

If  (when)  you  send  a woodchuck 
to  its  burrow,  don’t  give  up.  Walk 
up  to  within  range  of  its  burrow  and  then 
sit  and  wait.  Once  while  hunting  chucks 
along  a com  field,  I turned  a comer  and 
in  a clover  field  about  40  yards  away,  I 
saw  a woodchuck  ran  for  its  hole.  I 
walked  to  within  25  yards  of  the  burrow 
and  just  sat  down.  I had  my  gun  ready, 
and  within  five  minutes  the  chuck  slowly 
stuck  its  head  above  ground  level.  I think 
you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  on 
the  fate  of  that  particular  woodchuck. 

There  is  no  set  time  for  how  long  you 
might  have  to  wait.  Some  chucks  will 
reappear  within  minutes,  others  after  an 
hour  or  more,  and  some  not  until  the 
next  day. 

Another  effective  method  of  taking 
’chucks  with  a .22  is  to  find  an  area 
where  several  active  burrows  are  within 
range  and  sit  there  for  a few  evening  or 
morning  hours.  This  is  a nice  and 


relaxing  way  to  spend  a summer  day. 

Woodchucks  can  be  hunted 
pretty  much  any  time  of  day,  but 
mornings  and  especially  evenings 
seem  to  be  best.  I believe  that 
hunting  in  the  afternoon,  say  from 
four  to  six,  is  the  “hot”  time  to  be 
out  in  the  field. 

Hunting  pasture  grizzlies  with  a 
rimfire  is  an  exciting  and  challeng- 
ing sport.  It  adds  a new  and  exciting 
dimension  to  woodchuck  hunting.  I 
must  admit,  I am  quite  the  addict 
myself,  for  I used  to  roam  the  trout 
streams  for  a majority  of  the  sum- 
mer. However,  last  summer  I spent 
most,  if  not  all  my  spare  time 
stalking  around  clover  fields  in 
search  of  Marmota  monax , and  I’ve 
got  to  say,  it  was  time  well 
spent.  □ 
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Man)'  of  us  served  our  country  in  a time  of 
peace.  We  are  the  fortunate . 


On  War  and 
Whitetails 


Dad  was  just  22-years  old  when 
that  letter  beckoned  him  to 
. . go  to  the  strange  land  and  fight 
for  our  country.”  He  had  no  enemies 
there.  His  country’s  government  did. 
So,  being  a patriot  to  the  core  and 
loving  the  unique  American  way,  he 
went. 

Like  the  others  who  served  in  our 
nation’s  war  efforts,  Dad  must  have 
experienced  a lot  of  emotional  confu- 
sion. Going  to  a land  of  strangers  to 
fight  them.  Men,  then  the  enemy, 
whom  he  may  very  well  have  be- 
friended otherwise.  Perhaps  breaking 
bread  with  them  or  hunting  the  white- 
tails  in  a friendlier  forest  . . . 

I was  around  nine  months  old  when 
Dad  handed  me  to  my  mother  and 
boarded  the  big  ship  for  the  European 
Theatre.  I was  too  young  to  know  I 
should  have  been  crying  at  his  leaving, 
too  young  to  know  his  chances  of 
taking  me  hunting  on  my  1 2th  birth- 
day were,  at  best,  slim.  And  I feel 
certain  Dad  wasn’t  too  shallow  of  mind 
and  heart  to  realize  what  he  was  headed 
for.  A place  that  may  swallow  him  and 
never  spit  him  out. 

My  grandfather  told  me  that  Dad’s 
last  words  to  him  as  he  boarded  the 
ship  were,  “I’ll  see  you,  Pap.  I love  you 
very  much.  I’ll  be  back  to  hunt  those 


swamp  pheasants  and  rabbits.  Please  don’t 
worry  . . .” 

Their  times  in  those  swamps  of  autumn 
were  a kind  of  religion  to  them.  Times 
when  they  felt  better  than  life  normally 
allowed.  But  when  Dad  left  for  the  war, 
those  times  were  on  the  verge  of  “never 
again.” 

Dad  received  five  bronze  battle  stars.  He 
hit  Omaha  Beach  on  D day.  A battle  where 
dozens  of  his  buddies  had  their  rabbit  hunt- 
ing days  terminated  by  indiscriminate  Nazi 
bullets.  He  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  Bastogne  and  other  major  campaigns. 
One  battle,  “Hill  313,”  was  one  of  his  worst 
nightmares.  He  never  spoke  of  it,  but  a 
book  dedicated  to  his  outfit  by  the  govern- 
ment did.  The  odds  against  his  small  outfit 
being  victorious  in  that  battle  were  tre- 
mendous. Outnumbered  greatly,  their 
chances  seemed  hopeless.  But  they  won. 
They  suffered  a single  casualty,  “Big  Moe,” 
a lieutenant  from  Pittsburgh. 

Dad  was  “Little  Moe.”  Their  outfit,  the 
“Fighting  Moes”  of  the  159th  Combat  En- 
gineers. I once  asked  him  about  Hill  313 
and  all  he  said  was,  “.  . . that  was  a tough 
one,  Joey.”  Dad  and  I talked  mostly  of 
hunting  rabbits  and  pheasants  and  white- 
tails;  the  war  was  over.  He  was  home  now. 

Once  while  we  were  sitting  at  the  edge 
of  a hemlock  grove  searching  the  trees  for 
gray  squirrels,  he  told  me  of  the  first  Nazi 
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soldier  he  had  to  shoot.  It  was  as  though 
he  needed  to.  A sort  of  therapy.  I 
listened  intently  as  he  spoke  in  soft 
tones.  I knew  he  had  to  kill  many 
times.  Why,  I wondered,  would  he 
choose  to  tell  me  of  a single,  first  kill. 

“I  carried  an  M- 1 then,  Joey.  An  8- 
shot  Garand.  We  were  out  on  Re-Con. 
I spotted  the  German  soldier  standing 
against  a tree  which  had  a “Y”  just 
above  the  main  trunk.  His  helmet  sil- 
houette made  me  certain  he  wasn’t 


one  of  us.  He  was  smoking  a cigarette 
and  when  he  lifted  it  to  his  mouth  and 
drew  from  it,  I placed  the  sights  just 
behind  the  glowing  ash  and  cut  loose. 
Eight  rounds.” 

I never  saw  Dad  look  as  he  did  that 
day.  He  continued.  “Just  as  I was  about 
to  touch  off  those  rounds  he  looked 
right  into  my  eyes.  It  was  the  most 
hurtful  thing  I ever  had  to  do.  We  were 
trained  to  search  all  enemy  bodies. 
This  man’s  wallet  contained  photos  of 
him,  his  wife  and  two  little  girls. 

“That  man  wasn’t  any  different  than 


me,  Joey.  He,  too,  was  there  to  do  a horrible 
job.  That  was  my  first  time,  Son.  Now  you 
know.  There  was  just  no  satisfaction  in 
taking  that  man’s  life. 

It’s  just  that  it  was  a case  of  me  or  him.” 

I shook  my  head  in  understanding,  even 
though  1 didn’t.  There’s  just  no  way  of 
understanding  something  like  that.  For  me 
or  my  father. 

Many  times  Dad  told  me  that  all  he  tried 
to  do  over  there  was  stay  alive,  so  he  could 
once  again  walk  quietly  through  “needle 
fine  autumn  rains,”  hunting  with  his 
father.  He  talked  of  how  vividly  he 
could  remember  the  laughs  they 
shared  while  hunting  together.  “I 
knew  I had  to  get  home.  No  matter 
what  it  took.  And  God  saw  to  it  that 
I did.” 

I was  glad,  too.  For  it  gave  me  a 
chance  to  share  many  wonderful  days 
in  the  hunting  fields  with  a father. 
Some  kids  weren’t  so  lucky  . . . 

One  year,  prior  to  my  being  old 
enough  to  hunt,  Dad  bought  into  a 
Potter  County  deer  camp  with  a 
bunch  of  Greensburg  cronies.  There 

I GUESS  I was  good  on  the  rabbits 
and  ringnecks  because  not  one  of 
them  ever  looked  me  in  the  eyes. 

were  the  Morelli’s,  the  Rosetti’s,  the 
DiPrimio’s  and  the  Parry’s — Ameri- 
canized name  for  “Parisi.”  It  doesn’t 
need  said  that  spaghetti  and  meat- 
balls were  a sacred  commodity  in  that  camp. 
Ten  Italians  in  a deer  camp  has  to  be  the 
next  worse  thing  to  10  clowns  in  a one- 
room  schoolhouse.  Indeed,  Camp  Lyman 
was  a place  forever  etched  in  the  mind  of 
everyone  who  ever  graced  the  “Last-Sup- 
per-like”  table.  Regardless,  though,  of  how 
fun-loving  Dad’s  gang  was,  they  took  their 
deer  hunting  as  serious  as  a priest  hears 
confession. 

As  a boy  of  the  ’50s,  it  was  the  very 
“bread  of  life”  to  have  something  para- 
mount to  brag  about.  I always  bragged 
about  Dad.  There  was  so  little  in  my  reper- 
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toire  even  close  to  being  considered  boast 
worthy. 

Jimmy’s  dad  got  a buck.  Johnny 
Spitznogle’s  dad  shot  doubles  on  grouse. 
“Pinhead’s”  dad  took  a limit  of  squirrels 
with  a Steven’s  single,  etc!  etc!  It  got  old. 
To  counter,  all  I had  was  the  story  about 
Dad  getting  over  80  parking  tickets  in  front 
of  his  heating  and  plumbing  shop  — even 
though  he  accomplished  it  in  well  under 
six  months.  The  guys  had  heard  it  long 
enough.  I needed  Dad  to  kill  a big,  braggable 
buck;  it  would’ve  been  the  ultimate  true- 
life  tale. 

But  year  after  buckless  year  went  by. 
And  Dad  even  quit  getting  parking  tickets. 
I was  out  of  story  material.  And  Dad,  to  his 
dying  days,  was  one  of  the  best  rifle  shots 
I’ve  ever  known.  But  never  once  did  he 
bring  home  a deer  from  the  Potter  County 
camp. 

How  well  I remember  my  nose  pressed 
hard  against  an  icy,  winter  window  await- 
ing Dad’s  arrival  home  from  Camp  Lyman. 
I’d  get  unbearable  butterflies  anticipating 
the  sight  of  a buck  strapped  to  the  fender  of 
his  Ranch  Wagon.  But  there  never  was. 

At  14,  I was  invited  along  on  Dad’s 
annual  ritual,  the  trip  to  Camp  Lyman. 
Five  glorious  days  of  playing  “hooky”  with 
Dad’s  permission.  There  was  something 
celestial  about  the  whole  idea.  I thought  of 
how  often  I played  “hooky”  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  Now  I was,  in  a sense,  legal.  I was 
going  in  an  attempt  to  fill  the  winter  larder 
with  venison,  in  a way,  earning  my  bacon. 

Camp  Lyman;  the  broken  screen  door 
had  no  apparent  value  insofar  as  keeping 
anything  out.  The  main  door  had  to  be 
lifted  and  shoved  simultaneously  in  order 
to  get  it  open  and,  even  though  we  locked 
it  when  no  one  was  there,  the  lock  didn’t 
work.  There  were  bunk  beds  in  the  two 
bedrooms,  a total  of  six  sets.  Each  set  had 
ticking  that  looked  somewhat  aggressive. 
And  there  were  enough  mouse  droppings 
on  each  to  effectively  fertilize  a three-acre 
garden. 

A wood  cookstove  in  the  comer  could 


very  well  have  been  used  by 
Methuselah  himself  — and  he  prob- 
ably would  have  considered  it  an  an- 
tique. There  was  no  running  water. 
That  came  from  a spring  some  100 
yards  from  camp.  And,  of  course,  the 
outhouse.  A place  forever  supplied 
with  just  the  slippery  pages  of  a Sears 
catalog.  The  sofa  looked  as  though  it 
had  used  it  for  target  practice  on  a 
good  day  of  shooting.  And  the  chair?  It 
was  one  of  those  overstuffed  recliners 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  with  bulging 
springs  that  looked  as  though  they  had 
homicidal  inclinations.  1 came  to  find 
out  it  wasn’t  as  comfortable  as  the 
sagging,  hardwood  floor. 

And  yes,  the  main  table.  It  was 
massive  and  so  far  from  being  level 
that  once  during  a spaghetti  and  meat- 
ball  dinner,  Uncle  Danny  took  out  his 
glass  eye  and  set  it  next  to  his  plate, 
and  the  creepy  little  thing  rolled  clear 
over  to  my  side,  stopping  at  my  plate! 

There  it  lay.  Motionless  and  staring 
right  up  at  me  as  though  I’d  done 
something  wrong  or  “it”  wanted  some- 
thing and  I couldn’t  provide. 

I never  even  knew  Uncle  Danny 
had  a glass  eye.  The  whole  table  roared 
with  laughter  as  I sat  there  in  a 
staredown  with  that  part  of  Uncle 
Danny  I wish  I’d  never  come  to  know. 
I ate  all  of  my  pasta  — the  meatballs  I 
saved  for  another,  less  traumatic  time. 

1 think  we  put  eight  deer  on  the 
meatpole  that  year.  None  of  which 
were  mine  — or  Dad’s.  I do  remember 
guys  saying  they’d  come  back  to  camp 
for  lunch  only  to  find  Dad  fast  asleep 
on  the  sofa.  I also  recall  one  of  the  guys 
asking  him  about  whether  he’d  seen 
the  buck  that  went  past  his  morning 
stand.  A buck  that  was  running  with 
a group  of  does,  one  of  which  was  a 
piebald.  Dad  denied  seeing  the  buck, 
but  something  in  his  tone  and  his  ex- 
pressive eyes  told  me  different.  Why 
would  Dad  lie,  though,  I wondered. 
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How  well  I can  summon  the  memory 
of  a queezy  stomach  when  I suspected 
Dad  of  lying  about  not  seeing  the  buck. 
I never  questioned  him,  though.  His 
reasons  may  have  been  private  and  I 
respected  that. 

Many  more  deer 
seasons  came  and 
went.  I’d  killed 
my  share  of  white- 
tails,  but  Dad 
went  without  kill- 
ing one  for  some 
18  years.  Still,  I 
never  found  the 
courage  in  my 
heart  to  ask,  why. 

He  could 
shoot,  and  every- 
one who  knew 
him  knew  he 
could  make  a rifle 
“talk.”  He  used  to 
shoot  my  bullet 
holes  out  in  our  pie  plate  targets.  And 
the  law  of  averages  in  those  days  was 
on  his  side.  There  were  a lot  of  deer, 
and  Dad  had  one  of  the  choice  stands. 

Then,  in  1959,  Dad  and  Mom 
moved  to  San  Diego.  Lost  to  retire- 
ment was  one  of  the  best  shots  the 
Lyman  gang  ever  knew.  In  1990,  I 
moved  my  family  from  Tioga  County 
to  eastern  Oregon. 

We’ve  since,  returned  — to  stay. 
While  there  in  Baker,  Oregon,  Mom 
and  Pap  (as  I came  to  call  him)  came 
for  a visit.  It  was  just  three  years  before 
I would  lose  him  forever.  But  I didn’t 
know  that  then. 

As  he  warmed  himself  near  the 
woodstove  I asked  for  the  long-needed 
answer.  I didn’t  want  to,  but  I asked. 


“Pap,  you  were  one  of  the  best  shooters  and 
hunters  many  folks  ever  knew  in  those  days 
when  we  went  hunting  in  Potter  county. 
And  you  certainly  got  more  than  your 
share  of  rabbits  and  pheasants.  Why  no 

deer  in  all  those 
years  ?” 

I smiled, 
awaiting  an  an- 
swer, while  he  sat 
there  for  what 
seemed  an  eter- 
nity. His  head 
down  as  he  tapped 
gently  on  my  foot 
with  his  cane. 

Finally,  he 
looked  up  at  me 
as  warmly  as  he 
ever  had  and  said, 
through  the  eyes 
of  a war  veteran. 
“Joey,  I honestly 
don’t  know.  I 
guess  I was  good  on  the  rabbits  and  ring- 
necks  because  not  one  of  them  ever  looked 
me  in  the  eyes.” 

And,  finally,  I understood.  As  best  I 
could,  anyway.  Not  all  war  veterans  make 
good  deer  hunters.  And  vice  versa. 

That  was  the  last  time  I’d  talked  with 
Pap  in  person.  The  last  time  I saw  him 
alive.  He  had  succumbed  to  another  war 
inside  of  him.  I’ve  since,  consoled  myself 
with  a certain  knowledge.  Pap  got  his  sat- 
isfaction with  and  from  life.  And  none 
from  death.  No  doubt,  the  reason  all  of  his 
18  buck  tags  went  unfilled? 

I’d  give  anything  to  talk  with  him.  Just 
once  more.  I’d  tell  him  it  was  okay  that  he 
never  killed  a white-tailed  buck  for  me 
when  I was  a kid  and  that  he’s  still  my  hero. 
Forever  and  regardless  ...  □ 


I'D  GIVE  anything  to  talk  with  him  one 
more  time,  to  tell  him  it  was  okay  he 
never  killed  a whitetai!  buck. 
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The  decade  of  the  ’50s  brought  archery  deer  seasons , 
turkey  hunting , hunter  education  and  much  more,  all 
covered  in  Chapter  8 of  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission:  100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation. 
Here  is  a small  excerpt,  dealing  with  an  always  timely 
subject.  . . . 

Our  Deer  Problem 


AS  THE  1950S  OPENED,  Game 
Commission  officials  were  con- 
vinced  that  the  agency  had  to  have 
better  — if  not  complete  — control 
of  deer  management  in  Pennsylvania. 
Politicians  and  sportsmen  were  inter- 
fering  with  scientific  wildlife  manage- 
ment decisions,  and  as  a result,  deer 
were  causing  habitat  problems  in  many 
areas  of  the 
state.  Forest- 
dwelling spe- 
cies such  as 
grouse  and  snowshoe  hares  were  de- 
clining in  some  places  because  white- 
tails  were  destroying  vegetation  these 
and  other  woodland  animals  needed 
for  food  and  cover. 

The  whitetail’s  impact  on  the  for- 
est and  other  forest  animals  became 
more  severe  as  Pennsylvania’s  logged- 
off  woodlands  began  to  mature.  The 
seedlings  and  saplings  that  followed 
logging  activity  had  provided  abun- 
dant browse  and  had  supported  large 
numbers  of  deer.  But  large  stands  of 
pole  timber,  with  limbs  too  high  for 
deer  to  reach,  put  the  deer  in  direct 
competition  with  other  forest  species 
for  available  food  supplies. 

The  deer  herd  had  to  be  reduced  in 
areas  that  could  no  longer  support 
such  high  populations,  and  significant 


By  joe  Kosack 


herd  reduction  could  be  accomplished  only 
through  shooting  antlerless  deer.  But  hunt- 
ers still  believed  it  wasn’t  sporting  to  shoot 
antlerless  deer,  and  they  were  sure  that 
killing  females  would  mean  fewer  bucks 
the  following  year.  Many  hunters  and  leg- 
islators thought  Game  Commission  biolo- 
gists had  no  idea  how  many  deer  there  were 
in  the  state.  They  said  they  knew  what  was 
best  for  their  deer,  and  they  believed  deer 
could  be  stockpiled  in  the  woods  like  com- 
modities in  a warehouse.  They  believed 
“doe”  hunting  was  wrong. 

In  1950,  the  Game  Commission  started 
a program  to  educate  hunters  about  deer 
and  modem  deer  management.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  an  undertaking  that  would 
span  many  years  and  consume  a great  deal 
of  time  and  money,  but  the  agency  realized 
that  it  would  have  to  sell  its  ideas  to  the 
public  in  order  to  succeed. 

The  agency  published  a special  edition 
of  Pennsylvania  Game  News  that  dealt  al- 
most solely  with  deer  management,  and 
the  issue  — titled  “Our  Deer  Problem”  — 
became  a cornerstone  of  the  education 
effort.  “Most  of  the  dissension  between  the 
hunters  and  the  Game  Commission  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  deer  herd 
arises  because  so  many  sportsmen  lack  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  physi- 
ological requirements  of  this  animal,”  bi- 
ologist Roger  Latham  wrote  in  the 
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HUNTERS  protested  the  large  harvest  of  1955,  saying  too  many 
antlerless  deer  had  been  killed.  The  Commission  responded  by 
closing  the  antlerless  season  in  1956. 


magazine’s  introduc- 
tion. 

Latham  hoped  the 
publication  would 
eliminate  many  of  the 
“perennial  objec- 
tions” that  sur- 
rounded deer  man- 
agement. The  special 
issue  reached  thou- 
sands of  hunters  and 
helped  to  open  the 
tightly  shut  doors  of 
sportsmen’s  clubs  op- 
posed to  antlerless 
deer  seasons.  Hunt- 
ers in  some  clubs 
wanted  to  know  more 
about  deer  and  what  they  could  do  to 
improve  deer  management.  They  began 
inviting  Game  Commission  officials  to  their 
clubs  in  order  to  learn  more. 

But  some  hunters  maintained  their  op- 
position to  the  Game  Commission’s  herd 
management  strategy.  Latham  tried  to  reach 
critics  with  a February  1953  Game  News 
article  titled  “Too  Many,  Too  Long!” 

“Perhaps  you  deer  hunters  had  better  sit 
down  and  brace  yourselves  before  you  read 
this,”  Latham  wrote.  “Because  here  are 
some  predictions  about  the  future  of  deer 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania  which  will  prob- 
ably hit  you  right  between  the  eyes.  Here 
are  facts  to  prove  that  deer  hunting  in  this 
state  is  about  to  enter  a new  era  — an  era  of 
more  hunting  and  less  shooting  — a period 
when  the  hunter  will  have  to  leave  the 
highway  to  kill  his  deer. 

“Remember  the  good  old  days  when 
there  was  a whitetail  behind  every  bush, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  start  50  or  a 100 
deer  on  one  drive?  Remember  how  every 
member  of  some  upstate  families  would  kill 
a deer  — including  Mom  and  Grandpop? 
Remember  how  a car  with  five  hunters 
inside  would  have  four  or  five  deer  tied  on 
the  outside?  And  remember  how  hunters 
scoffed  at  doe  hunting  because  it  was  just 
like  shooting  cows? 


“Those  lush  days  are  about  gone 
except  for  a small  area  in  the 
northcentral  counties,  and  within  five 
years  this  pocket  will  probably  go  as 
have  the  other  great  concentration 
areas  of  the  state.  This  result  is  inevi- 
table, no  matter  what  we  do.  Closing 
the  season  entirely  would  only  hasten 
the  process.  Shooting  the  deer  down 
to  rock  bottom  would  help  but  little 
because  now  it  is  too  late.  There  would 
be  no  recovery  because  there  is  no 
food  for  recovery.  Much  of  it  is 
desert  — a forest  desert  with  rotting 
bones  of  starved  deer.” 

Perhaps  Latham’s  description  of  en- 
vironmental conditions  overstated  the 
case  a bit,  but  not  by  much.  As  the 
forest  matured  past  the  point  where 
deer  could  reach  tree  limbs  to  obtain 
browse,  they  fed  more  often  on  ground 
cover  and  stripped  clean  the  forest 
floor.  As  a result,  large  winter  die-offs 
of  deer  occurred  in  some  areas.  The 
deleterious  effects  of  overbrowsing 
weren’t  limited  to  deer,  either.  In  the 
absence  of  ground  cover,  other  forest- 
dwelling species  suffered.  As  commis- 
sion biologist  Glenn  L.  Bowers  wrote 
later  in  the  1950s,  keeping  the  deer 
herd  within  its  carrying  capacity  would 
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benefit  the  entire  forest  animal  com- 
munity. 

“There  is  little  doubt  that  had  more 
deer  been  harvested  in  earlier  years, 
our  forests  would  be  more  productive 
of  deer  food  today,  and  also  would 
provide  better  living  conditions  for 
small  game  species  such  as  snowshoe 
hares,  cottontails  and  grouse,”  he  re- 
ported. “We  could  have  maintained  a 
large  deer  herd  in  better  condition  — 
heavier  animals  with  better  racks  and 
an  increased  rate  of  reproduction  — if 
closely  regulated  harvests  of  antlerless 
deer  had  been  accepted  by  sportsmen.” 

Areas  that  experienced  high  win- 
ter deer  mortality  were  often  those 
where  sportsmen  had  used  county  ab- 
rogation to  close  antlerless  deer  sea- 
sons. The  procedure,  similar  but  not 
identical  to  abrogation  rights  granted 
to  citizens  in  1913,  was  approved  by 
the  state  legislature  in  1 949.  It  allowed 
hunters  to  close  county  antlerless  deer 
seasons  if  5 1 percent  of  that  county’s 
licensed  hunters  signed  a petition  op- 
posing the  hunt.  In  1950,  for  instance, 
hunters  had  stopped  antlerless  hunt- 
ing in  14  counties  through  abrogation. 
Fortunately  for  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, the  state  legislature  ended  coun- 
ties’ abrogation  rights  in  1951.  Better 
still,  the  General  Assembly  approved 
a Game  Commission  plan  to  manage 
deer  through  a county  antlerless  deer 
license  allocation  program  — a cru- 
cial step  for  deer  management. 

Under  the  system,  hunters  had  to 
purchase  an  antlerless  deer  license  for 
a particular  county  for  $1.10  in  order 
to  hunt  antlerless  deer  in  that  county. 
The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of 
antlerless  licenses  was  earmarked,  by 
law,  solely  for  “cutting  or  otherwise 
removing  overshadowing  tree  growth 
to  produce  underbrush  sprouts  and 
saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover.  . . .” 

County  antlerless  allocations  were 
usually  conservative,  and  in  the  early 


days  they  were  sometimes  based  on  the 
intuition  of  the  staff.  The  system  allowed 
the  agency  to  direct  hunting  pressure  to 
where  it  was  needed  the  most. 

In  1953,  two  years  after  the  allocation 
system  was  implemented,  the  Game  Com- 
mission legalized  the  harvest  of  spike  bucks, 
which  had  been  protected  by  law  since 
1923. 

“When  the  law  was  passed  restricting 
buck  shooting  to  those  having  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler,  wildlife  men  believed 
that  all  yearling  deer  were  spikes,  and  older 
deer  added  a point  to  each  antler  for  each 
succeeding  year,”  Latham  reported.  “For 
that  reason,  they  believed  that  protecting 
younger  deer  would  insure  future  trophy 
hunting.  For  a long  time  now,  we  have 
known  that  a young  buck  at  18  months 
may  have  as  many  as  eight,  10  or  even  12 
points  on  its  first  set  of  antlers.” 

According  to  Latham,  later  research 
showed  that  small  antlers,  particularly 
spikes,  were  abnormal.  A lack  of  high- 
quality  food  was  the  primary  cause.  Spikes 
and  other  small-antlered  deer  did  not  be- 
gin appearing  in  large  numbers  until  the 
1930s  and  '40s,  a period  when  deer  range 
was  becoming  heavily  overbrowsed. 

Deer  harvests  fluctuated  through  the 
’50s  as  antlerless  seasons  alternately  opened 
and  closed.  In  1952,  hunters  reported  kill- 
ing 72,534  deer.  Over  the  next  three  years, 
though,  the  harvest  dropped.  With  no  ant- 
lerless deer  season  in  1954,  the  harvest 
shrank  to  40,915.  Then  an  antlerless  sea- 
son returned  in  1955,  and  the  take  climbed 
to  86,155. 

Hunters  reacted  to  the  large  harvest  of 
1955  by  saying  too  many  antlerless  deer 
had  been  killed.  The  Game  Commission 
responded  by  closing  antlerless  season  in 
1956,  both  to  placate  the  hunters  and  to 
make  sure  the  biologists  hadn’t  miscalcu- 
lated. Researchers  soon  learned,  though, 
that  closing  the  1956  antlerless  season  was 
not  necessary,  and  it  was  the  last  time  the 
agency  would  close  it  statewide. 

In  the  late  ’50s,  biologists  gained  a bet- 
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ter  understanding  of  whitetails  and  herd 
dynamics  through  research  on  nutrition, 
age  and  sex  ratios,  and  reproduction.  Much 
of  the  data  was  gathered  by  field  officers 
who  examined  deer  that  were  killed  on 
highways  or  shot  for  crop  damage.  The 
information  led  to  the  development  of  deer 
density  limits  for  different  habitat  types, 
and  hy  1960  the  Game  Commission  estab- 
lished its  first  comprehensive  deer  man- 
agement policy. 

The  plan  called  for  the  agency  to  main- 
tain a maximum  breeding  population  of 
deer  consistent  with  the  range’s  carrying 
capacity.  Hunters  would  remove  the  sur- 
plus. The  policy’s  primary  objective  was  “to 
assure  a carryover  of  a maximum  breeding 
stock  in  keeping  with  existing  food  sup- 
plies and  provide  maximum  hunting  op- 
portunities to  the  maximum  number  of 
hunters.” 

Deer  weren’t  the  only  forest  animals  on 
the  minds  of  hunters  and  resource  person- 
nel. The  wild  turkey,  which  up  through  the 
late  1930s  had  been  restricted  primarily  to 
the  mountains  of  southcentral  counties, 
began  to  expand  its  range  — from  two  mil- 
lion to  13  million  acres  in  about  15  years. 
Most  of  the  expansion  took  place  in  the 
mountains,  and  no  one  is  quite  sure  why 
the  birds  suddenly  began  to  move  into  new 
territories. 

Except  for  their  stronghold  in  the 
southcentral,  wild  turkeys  had  been  wiped 
out  in  the  state  by  excessive  hunting  and 
habitat  degradation.  The  commission  tried 
to  replace  populations  in  some  areas  by 
releasing  birds  it  had  raised,  but  the  efforts 
failed.  The  habitat  seemed  unsuitable  to 
restart  populations,  and  game  farm  birds 
didn’t  fare  too  well  in  the  wild. 

But  the  state’s  forests  were  beginning  to 
mature,  and  as  turkeys  moved  to  the  fringes 
of  their  established  range,  the  agency  gave 
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them  closed-season  protection  in  some 
counties.  By  the  early  ’50s,  large  tur- 
key harvests  were  occurring  in 
Cameron,  Clearfield,  Elk  and  McKean 
counties,  areas  where  turkeys  couldn’t 
even  be  found  15  years  earlier. 

In  1954,  the  Game  Commission, 
convinced  wild  turkeys  no  longer 
needed  closed-season  protection  any- 
where in  Pennsylvania,  scheduled  the 
first  statewide  turkey  season  in  25  years. 
Where  wild  turkey  populations  didn’t 
exist,  they  were  stocked.  Turkey  sea- 
sons remained  open  to  hunters  state- 
wide until  1959,  when  some  counties 
were  again  closed.  The  following  year, 
the  agency  set  up  staggered  seasons 
wherein  counties  with  large  turkey 
populations  got  a four-week  season 
while  other  parts  of  the  state  were 
limited  to  two  weeks. 

As  the  agency  headed  into  the 
1960s,  it  was  poised  to  take  wildlife 
management  to  the  next  level.  The 
commission  was  about  to  inaugurate 
several  new  hunting  seasons,  and  a 
mandatory  hunter  education  course 
for  first-time  hunters  seemed  a sure 
thing.  Predator  bounties  were  about  to 
be  discontinued,  and  game  law  modi- 
fications would  change  the  face  of  rec- 
reational hunting.  □ 
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JAY  TOLD  about  how  he  had  seen  a group  of  nine  deer,  and  that  only  when  he  checked 
each  deer  through  the  scope  did  he  see  that  there  was,  indeed,  a buck  in  the  group. 


Grandpa's  Gun 

By  Marie  Girio  Brummett 


IT  WAS  1:30  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
second  Monday  of  deer  season.  I was 
in  my  studio,  working  on  a pencil 
drawing,  when  a knock  came  at  the  front 
door.  I could  tell  by  my  dog’s  bark  that  it 
was  someone  familiar.  Through  the 
window  I saw  our  neighbor,  Ira,  a trim, 
active  man  in  his  early  70s.  As  I pulled 
the  door  open,  a grin  spread  over  Ira’s 
face.  “You  gotta  get  your  coat  and  come 
over  to  see  what  I got.”  My  mind 
immediately  pictured  a deer  from  his 
hunting  camp  in  Mifflin  County. 

“You  got  a buck?”  I asked. 

“No,”  Ira  said,  his  manner  indicating 
what  he  had  to  tell  me  was  much  more 
important  than  that.  “My  grandson  Jay 
got  one  while  hunting  with  his  dad.”  Ira 
couldn’t  have  been  more  excited  if  a 


spaceship  had  just  landed  in  his 
back  yard. 

All  thoughts  of  putting  on  a 
coat  were  forgotten  as  I dashed  off 
the  porch,  in  tow  with  Ira  toward 
his  driveway  where  Jay  was 
proudly  displaying  his  deer  from 
the  back  of  the  family  van. 

Behind  the  van  stood  his  dad  and 
another  neighbor.  Photos  were 
being  taken. 

I eyed  the  sleek  3-pointer  and 
congratulated  Jay  on  getting  his 
first  deer.  One  well-placed  shot 
with  his  grandfather’s  .35 
Remington  was  all  the  13 -year- 
old  had  needed. 

While  I was  asking  Jay  about 
his  hunt,  Ira  disappeared  to 
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summon  another  neighbor.  Jay 
told  about  how  he  had  seen  a 
group  of  nine  deer,  and  that  only 
when  he  checked  each  deer 
through  the  scope  did  he  see  that 
there  was  indeed  a buck  in  the 
group.  1 had  to  admire  him  for 
such  a clean  kill,  and  I could 
almost  share  his  intense  excite- 
ment. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
could  see  the  elderly  gentleman 
from  across  the  road  hurriedly 
hobbling  over  to  the  scene  with 
the  aid  of  a cane.  Never  had  I 
seen  him  moving  so  fast.  Ira  was 
apparently  still  mustering 
witnesses,  as  another  neighbor 
came  down  the  driveway  and 
joined  the  growing  cluster  around 
the  van.  Mark,  a 12 -year-old 
friend  of  Jay’s  arrived  on  his  red 
BMX  bike.  Somehow,  among  the 
myriad  of  other  summonses,  Ira 


had  found  time  to  call  him  on  the 
telephone  and  alert  him  to  Jay’s 
success. 

As  I watched  Jay  with  his 
buck,  and  the  other  folks  standing 
around  admiring  the  deer,  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  that  not 
even  a housefire  could  have 
drawn  more  people  so  quickly. 

We  all  stood  around  chatting 
about  the  hunt.  I wanted  to  laugh 
as  I thought  about  Ira  sprinting 
through  the  neighborhood, 
calling  on  people  to  see  his 
grandson’s  first  deer,  and  how 
everyone  he  alerted  had  dropped 
everything  and  forgotten  about 
aches,  pains  and  overcoats  to  rush 
to  the  event.  But  instead,  I felt  a 
solemn  sense  of  respect  for  the 
dead  deer,  as  I think  everyone 
else  did  who  viewed  it.  I called  to 
my  husband,  and  before  long  two 
more  joined  the  swelling 
crowd  — my  husband  and  our  dog  Vito. 

One  by  one  the  crowd  slowly  dis- 
persed. The  buck  was  packed  back  into 
the  van,  and  Jay  and  his  dad  rolled  out  of 
sight.  Ira  went  back  into  the  warmth  of 
his  house  and  the  spicy  aromas  of  holiday 
baking.  Earlier,  the  old  man  from  across 
the  road  had  said  to  Jay,  “It  doesn’t 
matter  how  big  the  buck’s  antlers  are. 
You’ll  always  remember  the  first  one  as 
special.” 

I don’t  think  those  Christmas  cookies, 
however  sweet  and  delicious,  could 
displace  Ira’s  excitement  about  his 
grandson’s  first  buck,  especially  consid- 
ering that  it  was  taken  on  the  boy’s  first 
hunt  and  that  he  had  been  using  his 
grandpa’s  rifle.  It  was  pretty  clear  that  Ira 
was  more  excited  about  Jay’s  deer  than 
he  had  been  when  he  had  shot  his  own 
first  deer  so  long  ago. 

My  husband  and  I hunted  later  that 
afternoon.  No  buck  for  either  of  us  that 
day,  but  our  enjoyment  of  the  hunt  and 
nature  in  general  always  outweighs  the 
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fact  that  we  often  don’t  get  shooting 
opportunities.  I couldn’t  help  but  think 
of  young  Jay.  Seeing  a budding  sportsman 
get  a deer  for  the 
first  time  had  been 
very  rewarding.  I 
was  happy  for  Jay, 
but  even  more 
pleased  to  have  seen 
that  there  was  no 
harsh  bragging  on 
his  part,  no  facade 
of  being  the  macho 
toughguy,  which  is 
an  attitude  I’m  sure 
most  sportsmen 
have  witnessed 
more  times  than 
they  care  to 
remember.  It  could 
almost  be  expected 
from  a 13 -year-old 
with  his  first  deer, 
but  Jay  had  seemed  more  mature  than 
that.  And  I had  noticed  that  he  touched 
the  deer  with  a kind  of  tender  respect 
most  non-hunters  probably  can’t 
understand. 

During  the  next  week,  before  return- 
ing his  grandfather’s  rifle,  Jay’s  dad 
taught  him  how  to  clean  it,  from  bore  to 
stock,  until  it  glistened.  By  the  time  the 
boy  was  finished,  the  Remington  looked 
almost  new;  only  the  telltale  nicks  and 
dark,  hand-worn  wood  stood  out  as 
honorable  badges  of  a well-used  gun. 

Those  nicks  and  scrapes  were  maps  of 
the  memories,  good  times  and  adventures 
the  old  Remington  had  shared  with  Ira. 
They  told  the  stories  of  many  hunts  from 
long  ago,  when  he  was  taking  his  own 
first  deer,  as  well  as  when  he  was  teach- 
ing his  own  son  — Jay’s  father  — to  hunt 
and  to  appreciate  the  special  things  that 
hunters  learn  about  themselves  as  well  as 
the  outdoors.  That  .35  Remington  had 
seen  and  been  a part  of  very  important 


times  in  Ira’s  life. 

December  20  found  me  delivering 
Christmas  gifts  to  our  close  neigh- 
bors. Fruit 
basket  in  hand,  I 
knocked  at  Ira 
and  Helen’s 
back  door,  and 
Helen  opened  it 
with  her  usual 
warm,  friendly 
smile.  She  led 
me  into  the 
living  room  to 
visit  with  Ira, 
and  the  three  of 
us  chatted  about 
a number  of 
things,  but  it 
wasn’t  long  until 
we  were  back  on 
the  subject  of 
deer  hunting. 

We  recapped  Jay’s  hunt,  which 
seemed  to  remind  Ira  that  there  was 
something  in  the  basement  he 
wanted  to  show  me.  As  Helen  busied 
herself  with  packaging  some  cookies 
for  me,  Ira  went  to  the  basement  and 
returned  with  two  very  small  pieces 
of  paper.  As  he  held  the  papers  he 
said,  “Jay  brought  my  gun  back  the 
other  day.  I told  him  to  put  it 
downstairs  on  my  office  table  next  to 
my  typewriter.  I had  put  a note  there 
for  him.” 

With  a hitch  in  his  voice  and  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  he  handed  me  the 
first  paper.  Typed  on  it  was,  “Jay, 
There’s  another  note  for  you  under 
Grandpa’s  adding  machine.”  Then, 
in  response  to  the  puzzled  look  on 
my  face,  Ira  handed  me  the  second 
paper.  It  read  “Jay,  Grandpa  gives  his 
.35  Remington  to  a wonderful 
grandson.  Have  many  happy  years  of 
hunting.”  □ 


Then,  in  response  to 
the  puzzled  look  on  my 
face,  Ira  handed  me 
the  second  paper.  It 
read  “ Jay , Grandpa 
gives  his  .35 
Remington  to  a 
wonderful  grandson. 
Have  many  happy 
years  of  hunting.  ” 
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For  ease  in  carrying  game  and  other  items  while 
hunting,  birding  or  simply  hiking,  consider  the 
type  of  bag  used  by  hunters  of  years  ago. 


The  Game 


By  Gary  M 

LUNGING  into  a spiny  mass  of 
blackberry  canes,  the  blue 
belton  setter  pounced  on  the  flut- 
tering grouse.  Then,  with  the  bird 
cradled  deftly  in  her  mouth,  she 
swung  her  head  side  to  side,  search- 
ing for  a less  prickly  exit.  Finding 
none,  she  falteringly  backed  out, 
rattling  every  stalk  in  the  tangle  as 
if  it  had  been  woven  into  some 
giant  spider’s  web. 

A cool,  damp  breeze  wafted  the 
piquant  scents  of  burnt  gunpowder 
and  spicy  leaf  mold  to  the  gunner  as 
the  dog,  with  collar  bell  tinkling 
rhythmically,  threaded  her  way 
through  spicebush  and  grapevine 
toward  the  gun. 

Seconds  earlier  the  grouse  had 
lifted  on  flailing  wings  toward  an 
ashen  November  sky  where  a mist 
of  fine  lead  shot  intercepted  the 
bird’s  rise  and  sent  it  plummeting 
in  a trail  of  feathers.  Now  the  setter 
nuzzled  the  gunner’s  leg  and  eased 
the  prize  toward  his  outstretched 
hand.  The  hunter  stroked  the  dog’s 
head,  took  the  bird  and  felt  its 
warmth.  After  smoothing  the  ruffled 
plumage,  he  fanned  the  mottled 
brown  tail  and  flared  the  black  ruff. 

Pleased  that  it  was  a cock,  he 
slipped  the  bird  into  the  game  bag 


Bag 


Schweitzer 

hanging  at  his  left  side  and  proudly  patted 
the  new  bulge.  He  then  broke  open  the 
barrels  of  his  double  gun.  An  ejector 
clacked,  flipping  the  spent  20-gauge  hull  to 
the  ground  in  a twirl  of  smoke.  He  then 
slipped  a fresh  yellow  shell  into  the  empty 
chamber,  snapped  the  gun  closed  and 
thumbed  the  safety.  With  a wave  of  his 
gloved  hand  he  signaled  the  setter  toward 
a dense  thomapple  thicket  ahead.  Through 
the  years  the  hunter’s  game  bag  had  sagged 
with  the  weight  of  many  grouse. 

“In  the  bag,”  “bag  limit,”  “mixed  bag” — 
these  expressions  have  been  a colorful  part 
of  our  language  for  generations,  yet  few 
people  consider  their  origins.  From  earliest 
times  man,  as  hunter-gather,  has  used  some 
sort  of  pouch  or  bag  to  carry  small  game  and 
edible  plants,  thereby  freeing  his  hands  for 
the  wielding  of  weapons  and  other  tools.  In 
medieval  days  hunters  using  pointing  dogs 
and  cast  nets  slung  leather  bags  from  their 
shoulders  for  carrying  game  and  inciden- 
tals of  the  hunt.  With  the  advent  of  fire- 
arms the  pouch  served  to  hold  powder,  shot 
or  ball,  matches  and,  later,  flints  or  percus- 
sion caps. 

American  sporting  art  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  earlier  often  shows  sportsmen  with 
cavernous  game  bags  dangling  at  their  sides. 
In  his  widely  acclaimed  book, New  England 
Grouse  Shooting,  William  Hamden  Foster 
has  drawn  a striking  study  of  a late- 19th 
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century  market  hunter,  splendidly  at- 
tired in  bowler  hat  and  dress  jacket, 
recharging  a muzzle-loading  shotgun 
while  his  devoted  setter  lies  at  his  feet 
watching  attentively.  On  his  left  hip 
the  gunner  wears  a game  bag. 

Throughout  the  decades  natural- 
ists, explorers,  geologists,  foragers  and 
others  have  used  the  shoulder  bag,  or 
field  bag,  for  carrying  essential  items. 
But  today’s  small  game  hunters  gener- 
ally wear  a vest  or  jacket  with  sewn- in 
game  pocket.  They  do  so  largely  be- 
cause they  are  unaware  of  a better 
alternative,  the  game  bag.  Known  by 
various  names — field  bag,  haversack, 
musette  bag,  shoulder  bag — the  game 
bag  is  a practical  and  versatile  tool  for 
any  outdoorsman. 

For  bird  and  small  game  hunting, 
nothing  is  better.  Most  shooting  is 
“brush-bustin’-walk-’em-up”  where  the 
hunter  will  work  up  a good  sweat, 
especially  during  early  and  mid-season 
outings.  Here  the  jacket  or  vest  will 
prove  to  be  too  warm  in  all  but  the 
coolest  of  weather. 

My  memory  drifts  back  to  warm  — 
no,  hot! — November  afternoons 
along  bright  Pennsylvania  sidehills.  I 
can  still  hear  the  rattle  and  rasp  of 


greenbriars  raking  the  flanks  of 
my  brown  canvas  coat  as  I breasted 
thick  tangles.  T attered  and  blood- 
stained, able  to  turn  shot  as  well 
as  thorn,  stiff  as  peeled  bark,  and 
heavy  as  chain  mail,  that  coat  was 
so  hot  that  just  thinking  about  it 
now  seems  to  bring  beads  of  sweat 
to  my  forehead.  Even  as  a kid  I 
swore  that  briars  were  preferable 
to  that  coat.  Many  other  hunters 
can  recall  similarly  uncomfort- 
able days  in  cumbersome  game 
coats. 

Years  after  my  saunas  in  the 
Greene  County  uplands,  my  hunt- 
ing partner,  Ray,  and  I joined 
another  friend  for  a grouse  hunt  in 
Armstrong  County.  J im  turned  out  for  that 
hunt  carrying  an  Army  surplus  musette 
bag.  Wearing  traditional  vests  with  game 
pockets,  Ray  and  I joked  at  Jim’s  olive  drab 
woman’s  purse.  Jim  remained  unshaken. 

“Yeah,  I’ve  been  usin’  this  lately,”  he 
said,  smoothing  the  bag  at  his  side.  “It’s  a 
little  handier  than  a vest.  You  guys  should 
give  it  a try  some  time.  Holds  two  grouse 
perfectly.”  He  grinned  like  a man  whose 
bag  has  often  held  two  grouse. 

Unconvinced,  I continued  wearing  my 
vest  throughout  the  balance  of  the  season, 
but  Ray  quietly  switched  to  the  game  bag 
several  hunts  later. 

In  his  early  50s  at  the  time,  Ray  was  one 
of  the  best  grouse  hunters  I have  known. 
He  was  my  mentor  in  the  grouse  woods.  If 
Ray  deemed  the  game  bag  worthy,  how 
could  I not  try  it?  But  I resisted  until 
Pennsylvania’s  early  grouse  season  the  fol- 
lowing year.  I was  hunting  alone  on  one  of 
those  hot  late-October  days. 

Sweat  traced  rivulets  from  under  my 
cap,  around  my  eyes,  down  my  cheeks  and 
into  the  creases  of  my  frown;  spider  webs 
plastered  my  forehead;  twiglets,  leaf  litter, 
and  bark  chips  sifted  down  the  back  of  my 
neck;  my  chamois  shirt  was  drenched;  I 
gasped  for  breath  and  gulped  water  from  a 
small  bottle  I carried  in  my  bag.  At  each  of 
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my  frequent  stops  I would  shed  the  vest  for 
the  10  to  20  minutes  it  took  me  to  cool  off. 

During  one  of  these  sweltering  respites, 
1 remembered  Jim  and  Ray  and  the  game 
bag  and  decided  to  give  it  a try.  At  home 
that  evening  I riffled  through  the  pages  of 
the  catalog  and  happened  onto  a bag  that 
looked  promising;  I ordered  one  the  next 
day. 

The  “Sportsman’s  Haversack”  arrived 
in  time  for  my  next  hunt,  another  warm 
day  in  the  grouse  coverts.  Aside  from  keep- 
ing me  cool,  the  bag  impressed  me  with  its 
other  qualities:  It  was  light;  easy  to  carry 
slung  across  my  chest  from  right  shoulder 
to  left  hip;  it  held  all  my  ancillary  gear,  and 
it  did  not  interfere  with  gun-mounting  as 
many  vests/jackets  do.  But  beyond  this 
ease  of  gun  movement  I felt  a broader  sense 
of  freedom,  a lack  of  encumbrance.  To  my 
surprise  I felt  as  though  I were 
lighter  on  my  feet,  that  I could 
cover  much  more  ground  in  a 
day’s  hunt.  This  almost  inde- 
finable element  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  pleasure  I de- 
rive from  using  the  game  bag  to 
this  day. 

The  game  bag’s  utility  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  upland 
bird  shooting.  I have  used  mine 
in  blind  or  stand  hunting  for 
ducks,  doves,  deer,  turkeys  and 
squirrels.  Often  in  these  situa- 
tions I slip  the  bag  off  and  lay  it 
aside  or  use  it  as  a seat  or  kneel- 
ing pad  to  ward  off  the  chill 
ground.  I have  also  used  my 
bag  to  carry  leeks  and  morels  in 
spring,  wild  raspberries  in  sum- 
mer, and  hickory  nuts  in  the 
fall.  If  you  like  to  load  up  on 
gear  — as  I often  do  — you  will 
find  a bulging  haversack  much 
less  cumbersome  than  a stuffed 
game  pocket.  And  when  you 
need  to  lay  your  hands  on  a 
compass  or  turkey  call  quickly, 
the  game  bag  will  afford  easier 


access,  and  you  won’t  run  the  risk  of 
dislocating  your  shoulder  as  you  squirm 
around  in  the  depths  of  a game  pocket 
located  along  the  small  of  your  back. 

Most  of  the  field  bags  I have  seen 
are  neutral  in  color,  so  you  need  not  be 
concerned  with  having  a camouflage 
bag  for  duck  hunting  and  a blaze  or- 
ange one  for  general  hunting.  When 
you  find  yourself  caught  in  a sudden 
storm  and  don  a rain  jacket  or  parka 
over  your  vest,  you  will  discover  that 
you  have  lost  access  to  your  spare  ammo 
or  that  candy  bar  you  crave.  The  game 
bag,  worn  either  over  or  under  your 
rain  gear,  will  remain  readily  at  hand. 

The  bag  will  complement  many 
other  outdoor  activities  as  well  as  hunt- 
ing. Birders  can  use  one  to  carry  field 
guides,  binoculars,  tape  recorder  and 
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notebook.  For  day  hikers  the  bag  can 
handle  a lunch,  change  of  socks,  com- 
pass, topographic  maps  and  a small 
first  aid  kit.  The  photographer,  like- 
wise, can  carry  extra  lenses,  a small 
tripod,  film,  and  close-up  accessories. 
I use  mine  as  a kneeling  pad  for  taking 
low-angle  macro  photographs  of  spring 
wildflowers,  insects,  landscapes  and 
hunting  scenes.  Most  conventional 
camera  bags  are  either  too  bulky  or 
poorly  designed  for  this  kind  of  field 
work. 

Although  the  field  bag  has  the  other 
uses  I have  mentioned  and  many  more, 
my  bag  gets  most  of  its  field  time  in  the 
grouse  coverts.  In  it  I cram  the  follow- 
ing indispensables:  compass,  folding 
knife,  a few  small  plastic  bags,  gloves, 
nylon  doglead,  small  waterbottle,  to- 
pographic maps,  pen  and  notebook  or 
microcassette  recorder,  occasionally 
some  camera  gear.  The  day’s  empty 
shells,  and,  with  luck,  a grouse  — 
sometimes,  when  I’m  real  lucky,  two. 

A serviceable  bag  should  be  roomy 
but  not  outsized.  The  one  1 use  most 
often  measures  about  16  inches  wide 
by  12  high  by  4 deep,  or  nearly  800 
cubic  inches.  For  proper  fit  the  shoul- 
der strap  must  be  adjustable.  In  order 
to  permit  game  to  cool  more  quickly 
the  bag  should  be  made  of  a breathable 
material  stout  enough  to  withstand 
the  briars  and  repeated  rain  drenchings. 
The  material  also  should  be  supple 
enough  to  allow  the  bag  to  be  packed 
and  carried  easily. 

The  bag  I have  just  retired  after 
more  than  20  seasons  is  made  of  tough 
duck  material  and  features  leather  fac- 
ing over  the  bottom  one-third;  years 
in  back  country  thorns  have  turned 
the  original,  smoothly-finished  leather 
into  what  looks  like  rough-out,  and 
the  duck  material  is  tattered  and  worn 
through  on  one  side.  This  bag  also 


features  two  full-width  compartments  in 
front  and  zippered  compartments  in  both 
the  back  and  in  the  lid  flap. 

Although  two  leather  straps  with  buck- 
les will  securely  close  the  bag,  I seldom  use 
them.  My  new  bag  is  identical  to  the  old 
one  in  design  but  is  made  of  cordura  ny- 
lon — an  armor-clad  cloth.  Unfortunately 
the  nylon  is  coated  with  a waterproofing 
urethane  which  makes  it  harder  to  cool 
game  as  quickly  as  I would  like.  I also  have 
another,  somewhat  smaller  bag  made  en- 
tirely of  leather  which  obviates  the  prob- 
lem of  cooling  game.  I use  this  bag  if  warm 
weather  is  in  the  offing.  Either  bag  will  hold 
two  grouse  comfortably,  and  I have  occa- 
sionally packed  two  ringnecks  into  the 
larger. 

But  not  for  very  long!  Such  a load  will 
get  me  to  the  car  as  quickly  as  possible 
despite  the  prospect  of  taking  other  game 
species.  Made  of  cotton  duck,  the  inexpen- 
sive Army  musette  bag  should  give  several 
years  of  service;  for  my  needs,  though,  this 
bag  is  a bit  too  small.  Bags  in  various  styles 
and  materials  are  available  from  mail  order 
firms  such  as  L.L.  Bean,  Dunn’s,  Cabela’s 
and  Orvis. 

As  you  bend  over  to  make  your  way 
through  heavy  cover,  you  will  find  that  the 
bag  will  tend  to  swing  forward.  To  elimi- 
nate this  annoyance  I attach  a leather 
thong  about  18  inches  in  length  at  the 
point  where  the  strap  joins  the  bag  at  its 
back  side.  I then  run  the  other  end  of  the 
thong  around  my  back  and  hitch  it  to  a belt 
loop  above  my  right  front  pocket.  Next  I 
adjust  the  thong  until  the  bag  rides  a little 
to  the  rear  rather  than  right  at  my  side. 

If  you  want  to  stay  cool  on  early  season 
hunts,  if  you  appreciate  practical  and  ver- 
satile outdoor  gear,  if  you  would  like  to 
experience  a greater  freedom  in  the  woods, 
I urge  you  to  give  the  game  bag  a try.  When 
you  do,  you  will  soon  find  that  your  game 
vests  and  jackets  will  migrate  to  the  yard 
sale  table.  □ 
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MARK  ANDERSON'S  "Return  to  Penn's  Woods,"  featured  on  the  June'94  Came  News,  was 
used  to  raise  funds  for  the  Lycoming  Audubon's  peregrine  falcon  hacking  project  in 
Williamsport. 


Return  to  Penn's 
Woods 


By  Gerard  Zeidler  jr. 


PEREGRINE  FALCONS  may  soon  be  a 
common  sight,  zipping  above  the  streets 
and  buildings  of  Williamsport  and  darting 
along  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna,  thanks 
to  an  ambitious  reintroduction  project  or- 
chestrated by  the  Lycoming  Audubon  So- 
ciety and  involving  a host  of  individuals, 
groups  and  organizations. 

Modeled  after  similar  projects  done  in 
many  larger  metropolitan  areas  within  the 
state  and  across  the  nation,  the  Lycoming 
Audubon  project  was  not  able  to  obtain 
the  types  of  funding  provided  elsewhere. 
Undaunted,  the  club’s  members  teamed  up 
with  falconers,  students,  businesses, 


sportsmen’s  clubs  and  others  to  put 
together  a 6-year  plan  designed  to 
reestablish  this  endangered  bird  of 
prey  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania. 

Three  sub-species  of  peregrines 
exist  in  North  America:  Tundra 
peregrines  (F.  peregrinus  tundrius) 
range  throughout  the  treeless  Ca- 
nadian and  Alaskan  tundra;  Peak’s 
peregrine  (F.  p.  Pealei,  inhabits  the 
west  coast  of  Oregon  and  Canada 
and  the  Alaskan  Aleutian  Islands. 
Once  native  to  Pennsylvania,  the 
American  peregrine  ( Falco 
peregrinus  anatum ) is  the  sub-spe- 
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cies  being  reintroduced. 

Peregrine  falcons  were  hard  hit 
by  DDT  in  the  1950s  and  early  ’60s. 
In  fact,  a 1964  search  of  active 
peregrine  eyries  — nest  sites  — east 
of  the  Rockies  where  375  young 
peregrines  had  been  found  in  1942 
found  no  young  peregrines.  It’s  now 
known  that  DDT  inhibited  the 
bird’s  ability  to  reproduce  by  caus- 
ing  thin  egg  shells. 

Although  effective  legislation 
and  overall  environmental  aware- 
ness has  drastically  improved  this 
situation  in  the  United  States,  DDT 
and  other  harmful  chemicals  are 
still  used  in  many  South  America 
countries,  where  “our”  peregrines 
spend  the  winter,  these  harmful 
chemicals  still  pose  a threat  to  rein- 
troduction efforts  here  in  America. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  Lycoming 
Audubon’s  peregrine  project  is  an 
amazing  success  story.  In  1993,  the 
first  year  for  the  project,  the  bulk  of 
project  funding  came  from  private 
donations.  Change  canisters  were 
placed  at  various  locations  through- 
out the  greater  Williamsport  area. 

Local  businesses  also  played  an 
important  role.  One  of  the  largest 
contributors  was  Commonwealth 
Bank,  which  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing funds,  permitted  Audubon  to 
place  a hacking  box  on  the  roof  of 
an  office  building  in  downtown 
Williamsport. 

The  local  media  got  involved  as 
well,  spreading  the  word  of  the  re- 
introduction  program  to  area  resi- 
dents, resulting  in  numerous  dona- 
tions. About  $2,000  was  raised  that 
first  year,  enough  to  fund  the  re- 
lease of  two  fledgling  peregrines. 

A peregrine’s  first  year  is  espe- 
cially dangerous.  Due  to  disease, 
predation  and  accidents,  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  young  falcons 
do  not  survive  a full  year.  One  of 


the  falcons  released  in  Williamsport  met 
an  unfortunate  end  when  it  flew  into  an  air- 
conditioning  cooling  system  and  drowned. 

The  remaining  peregrine,  a male,  also 
called  a tiercel,  did  survive.  This  is  espe- 
cially significant  because  it  is  the  tiercel 
that  typically  chooses  both  mate  and  nest- 
ing site.  Therefore,  having  a male  survive, 
made  the  return  of  nesting  falcons  to  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  a more  likely  possibility. 

Heading  into  the  project’s  second  year, 
Lycoming  Audubon  held  an  art  auction, 
and  thanks  to  the  many  generous  artists 
who  donated  artwork,  more  than  $4,000 
was  raised.  In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania 
Falconry  and  Hawk  Trust,  a group  of  fal- 
coners, presented  the  society  with  a check 
for  $1,000.  As  a result  of  the  increased 
funds,  three  young  birds  were  obtained  for 
release  in  1 994- 

This  year  Lycoming  Audubon  again 
conducted  an  art  auction,  the  highlight  of 
which  was  a remarked  peregrine  falcon  fine 
art  print  donated  by  Mark  Anderson  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  was  a print  of  Return  to 
Penn’s  Woods,  the  painting  featured  on 
the  J une  ’94  Game  News  cover.  This  exclu- 
sive remarque  print  sold  at  the  auction  for 
$1,000. 

Anderson  graciously  granted  Lycoming 
Audubon  full  use  of  the  art.  As  a result,  a 
limited  edition  of  signed  and  numbered 
prints  is  available  from  Lycoming  Audubon. 
For  more  information  write  to  the  Lycoming 
Audubon  Society  at  Post  Office  Box  4053, 
Williamsport,  PA  17701. 

Another  major  contribution  to  the  per- 
egrine project  came  from  the  students  at 
the  Warrior  Run  Middle  School.  In  an 
enthusiastic  display  of  dedication  to  the 
future  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife,  the  stu- 
dents donated  $1,360.80,  which  made  the 
students  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
project  Lycoming  Audubon  Society  in  three 
years. 

Lisa  Hollenbach,  a science  teacher  at 
Warrior  Run,  learned  of  the  peregrine 
project  from  Audubon  members  manning 
a display  during  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
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Life  Expo  at  the  Lycoming  Mall.  She  had 
been  searching  for  a project  for  her  stu- 
dents  to  undertake  during  Earth  Week  and 
had  the  idea  of  a contest  in  which  pupils 
would  collect  spare  change  to  be  donated 
toward  the  peregrine  reintroduction  pro- 
gram. 

Dubbed  “Pennies  For  Peregrines,”  the 
project  pitted  homerooms  in  each  grade  in 
a competition  for  a doughnut  breakfast  and 
bragging  rights  throughout  the  school.  The 
kids  responded  with  a generosity  greatly 
surpassing  anyone’s  expectations.  Eleven 
gallons  of  pennies  were  collected,  along 
with  a half-gallon  or  more  each  of  nickels, 
dimes  and  quarters. 

President  of  the  Lycoming  Audubon 
Society,  Dan  Alters,  was  quite  surprised 
when  Hollenbach  contacted  him  after  the 
contest.  “She  saw  our  exhibit,”  he  ex- 
plained, “and  without  even  contacting  us 
she  started  the  ‘Pennies  For  Peregrines’ 
endeavor.” 

Alters  went  on  to  explain  how  two 
members  of  Lycoming  Audubon,  unaware 
of  the  Earth  Week  project,  visited  the 
school  to  speak  to  the  students  on  various 


LISA  HOLLENBACH  and  the 
students  of  Warrior  Run  Middle 
School  raised  SI, 360. 80 for  the 
Lycoming  Audubon's  peregrine 
hacking  project.  Dubbed 
"Pennies  for  Peregrines,"  the 
project  pitted  homerooms  in  a 
contestto  see  which  could  raise 
the  most  money. 

outdoor  subjects.  Ed 
Reish,  a state-licensed 
wildlife  rehabilitator 
displayed  a live  saw- 
whet  owl  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  explained  his 
role  in  protecting  and 
preserving  wildlife  in  our  state. 

Next  the  students  were  treated 
to  a visit  from  master  falconer 
Michael  Kuriga,  who  discussed  fal- 
cons, hawks  and  the  sport  of  fal- 
conry. W ith  this  sort  of  inspiration, 
“Pennies  For  Peregrines”  went 
through  the  roof. 

With  this  much  success  behind 
them,  Audubon’s  leaders  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  future  of  the 
project.  The  1996  fundraising  sea- 
son will  be  anchored  on  the  third 
annual  art  auction,  and  will  in- 
clude as  many  new  revenue-gener- 
ating avenues  as  possible. 

Lycoming  Audubon  hopes  to 
continue  the  project  through  1998. 

Most  reintroduction  programs  have 
shown  signs  of  peregrines  returning 
to  breed  within  four  or  five  years. 

With  the  continued  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  so  many  concerned 
Pennsylvanians,  this  six-year  plan 
is  promising  to  pay  off  in  big  divi- 
dends we  all  may  appreciate  and 
enjoy  for  many  years  to  come.  □ 
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The  Staghorn 
Sumac 


D 


By  Karl  J.  Power 

endrologists  refer  to  this  small  shrub-like  tree  by  its  Latin  name,  Rhus 
typhina  L.  Most  of  us  know  it  as  the  staghorn  sumac.  Considered  by 
some  to  be  a “junk  tree,”  one  that  consumes  fencerows  along  field  edges  and 
quickly  invades  reverting  fields,  the  staghorn  sumac  has  both  character  and 
purpose  in  nature’s  scheme. 

Aptly  named,  the  small  tree’s  branches  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  deer 
antlers  in  the  velvet  stage.  You’ll  recognize  the  staghorn  by  its  dense,  sticky 
hairs  on  the  berries  and  twigs.  In  the  winter,  after  the  sumac’s  bright  red 
foliage  drops,  the  branches  appear  angular,  awkward,  blunt  and  hairy;  much 
like  the  antlers  growing  on  a stag  in  early-summer. 

Staghorn  sumac  trees,  often  confused  as  a shrub,  seldom  reach  heights  of 
more  than  20-feet.  Each  twig  contains  between  1 1 and  31  narrow  leaves  with 
saw-toothed  edges.  The  pinnately  compound  leaves,  as  well  as  the  bark  of  the 
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tree,  are  rich  in  tannin.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  tannin  content  in  the 
staghorn  sumac  tree  amounts  to 
nearly  39  percent.  By  boiling  the 
leaves  and  twigs,  a black  ink  can  be 
obtained.  In  Europe,  the  staghorn 
sumac  is  actually  cultivated  for  this 
rich  tannin  resource. 

The  fruits  of  the  staghorn  sumac 
make  the  tree  recognizable  at  a quick 
glance.  In  the  autumn  and  early 
winter,  the  red  cone-like  fruits  stand 
upright  from  the  twigs.  The  clusters 
of  fruit  seeds  are  hairy  to  the  touch; 
and  unlike  the  white  berries  of  the 
poison  sumac,  staghorn  fruits  actually  benefit  wildlife  as  a winter  food  staple. 

Ruffed  grouse,  mourning  doves,  bobwhite  quail,  pheasants  and  many 
songbirds  feed  on  sumac  seeds.  Even  skunks  — which  seem  to  eat  just  about 
anything—share  the  bountiful  fruits  with  the  birds. 

The  branches  are  pruned  by  whitetails  as  they  browse  on  the  twigs.  The 
low-hanging  branches  and  bark  of  the  tree’s  trunk  are  also  eaten  by  cottontail 
rabbits  and  snowshoe  hares. 

The  wood  of  the  tree  is  soft,  milky  and  considered  useless.  Being  too  small 
to  be  considered  valuable  as  timber,  and  worthless  as  far  as  a fuelwood  value  is 
concerned,  dead  sumacs  are  normally  left  on  the  ground,  eventually  rotting 
and  forming  a rich  soil.  Uprooted  sumacs  can  serve  as  an  occasional  hiding 
place  for  small  game  and  rodents  seeking  haven  from  avian  predators. 

For  campers,  the  twigs  can  provide  a great  stick  for  roasting  hot  dogs  and 
marshmallows.  Since  the  twigs  are  basically  hollow;  filled  with  a soft  pith,  a 
little  ingenuity  can  be  used  to  help  make  a campfire  burn  quicker.  A coat 
hanger  or  other  stiff  piece  of  wire  can  be  straightened  out  and  run  through  the 
center  of  each  twig  to  transform  it  into  a blow-tube  that  can  be  used  to  fuel 
the  flames  in  the  middle  of  a freshly-lit  campfire. 

Every  tree  growing  in  Penn’s  Woods  has  a purpose  . . . even  a so-called 
“trash  tree”  like  the  staghorn  sumac.  □ 
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Milestones 

Training  School  — This  class  has  the 
privilege  of  being  the  “Centennial  Class.” 
Also,  one  of  us  will  be  the  500th  graduate 
of  the  training  school,  and  the  class  will 
graduate  during  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
training  school. 

— Trainee  Daniel  E.  Figured 

5a  me  Priority 

Training  School  — We  came  from  the 
big  woods  and  from  the  cities;  we  range  in 
height  from  5-8  to  6-10  and  in  age  from  25 
to  46.  But  our  first  morning  together,  after 
a sleepless  night,  followed  by  an  early 
morning  physical  training  session,  clean- 
ing detail  and  one  hour  of  class,  we  all  had 
one  thing  in  mind  — coffee.  Standing  with 
the  steaming  brew  in  hand  and  talking  with 
one  another,  our  diversity  faded  into  unity 
as  the  23rd  class  of  the  RLSC. 

— Trainee  Joe  Smith 

Made  My  Day 

Jefferson  — It  was  one  of  those  days 
when  nothing  was  going  right.  1 was  losing 
more  ground  than  I was  gaining,  when  I 
stopped  at  my  office  to  make  some  calls, 
regroup  and  check  my  mail.  In  my  mail  box 
was  a large  envelope  full  of  letters  from 
Brockway  Elementary  School’s  6th  grade 
class.  About  a week  earlier,  fellow  officers 
and  I had  presented  a program  for  them 
during  their  field  trip  to  Parker  Dam  State 
Park.  Reading  their  letters  thanking  us  for 
teaching  them  about  wildlife,  safe  firearm 
handling,  fishing,  and  the  duties  of  a con- 
servation officer  made  the  day’s  problems 
seem  meaningless.  So,  to  all  the  youngsters 
who  wrote,  thank  you.  You  brightened  my 
day  and  made  me  realize  again  why  I be- 
came a WCO. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Brookville 


Destructive,  Ail  Right 

Lackawanna  — A contractor  called 
about  beavers  living  on  an  unspoiled  5-acre 
pond.  He  wanted  all  the  beavers  removed 
immediately  because  they  were  cutting 
down  trees  on  his  property.  I tried  to  ex- 
plain about  beavers  and  that  he  was  mov- 
ing into  their  habitat,  but  he  didn’t  want 
to  hear  it.  He  said  the  beavers  had  to  go 
because  they  were  building  1 2 more  houses 
around  the  pond.  He  further  stated  that 
he  was  going  to  “improve”  his  property  by 
cutting  down  some  trees.  I asked  him  how 
that  was  different  from  what  the  beaver 
were  doing.  He  stated  he  is  going  to  cut 
down  only  the  useless  trees. 

— WCO  Edward  J.  Urban,  Taylor 


Timber 

Susquehanna  — During  a program  pre- 
sented to  the  fourth  grade  at  the  Elk  Lake 
School  District,  Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer  Don  Burchell  and  I asked  one  group 
of  students  what  a beaver  used  its  tail  for. 
Richie  Smith  of  Meshoppen  explained  that 
a beaver  slapped  its  tail  on  the  water  to 
warn  the  fish  that  a tree  was  going  to  fall 
into  their  home. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Kingsley 
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Nothing  to  Fool  With 

A couple  months  ago,  a lady  called 
about  a sick  raccoon.  In  an  all  too  familiar 
story,  she  explained  how  she  had  “rescued” 
the  animal  about  two  weeks  earlier,  and 
now  she  wanted  to  know  what  she  should 
do  with  it.  The  lady  also  mentioned  that 
she  had  a young  child  at  home.  After  I gave 
her  the  standard  answer  about  how  taking 
and  keeping  wild  animals  is  against  the  law, 
and  about  the  serious  rabies  problem  we 
have,  she  went  on  to  say  that  she  had 
worked  in  a lab  for  two  years,  doing  rabies 
testing,  and  that  she  would  take  her  chance 
with  the  disease.  It’s  hard  to  imagine  how 
anybody  at  all  familiar  with  rabies  would 
jeopardize  their  own  health  let  alone  their 
children’s.  Please,  leave  wild  animals  where 
they  belong. 

— D.A.  Barker,  Dispatcher,  Huntingdon 

Can’t  P lease  Everyone 

Erie  — Upon  reaching  the  25-year 
milestone  in  my  career,  I got  to  thinking 
about  some  of  the  many  comments  I’ve  re- 
ceived. “The  Game  Commission  should 
stock  moose  in  the  swampy  areas.”  “Should 
knock  off  the  doe  season.”  “ Should  knock 
off  the  buck  season  for  10  years.”  “There 
are  too  many  deer.”  “There  are  too  few 
deer.”  “The  PGC  should  manage  the  deer 
like  the  state  I hunt  in.”  “The  PGC  should 
buy  more  land  to  hunt  on.”  “No  state 
agency  should  own  any  land.”  “The  hunt- 
ing license  should  go  to  $50.”  “If  the  PGC 
raises  the  license  even  $1,  I’ll  never  buy 
another.” 

— W CO  Wayne  Lugaila,  Waterford 

Just  Beginning,  Though 

Training  School  — On  the  second 
morning  of  school,  as  we  did  our  routine 
run  around  the  building  grounds,  a box 
turtle  was  on  the  path.  As  I passed  the 
turtle,  I suddenly  realized  that  he  was  the 
only  thing  on  the  path  that  I could  out- 
run. 

— Trainee  Gary  Sparks 


And  That’s  That 

To  all  you  who  know  how  stubborn  chil- 
dren can  be,  Fred  Marker  of  Somerset  re- 
cently told  me  about  a squirrel  that  nested 
in  a box  in  his  back  yard.  When  time  came 
for  the  young  to  venture  into  the  real  world, 
all  but  one  would  leave  the  nest.  As  Fred 
watched,  mother  squirrel  went  into  the 
box,  grabbed  the  little  guy  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  burst  out  of  the  box,  and  carried 
it  down  the  tree,  across  the  lawn  and  into 
the  woods,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

— LMO  Barry  R.  Ray  Sr.,  Rockwood 

When  it  Counts 

SOMERSET  — Although  they  were  too 
young  to  compete,  teacher  Tim  Vought 
brought  a group  of  seventh  graders  to  our 
county  envirothon  just  so  they  could  learn 
about  the  event.  Teams  consist  of  five 
members,  and  teams  rotate  among  five  sta- 
tions and  complete  tests  in  aquatics,  for- 
estry, soils,  wildlife  and  a current  environ- 
mental issue  (groundwater  this  year). 
While  this  group  was  observing  the  wild- 
life portion,  WCO  John  Smith  and  I gave 
them  the  test  so  they  could  see  how  they 
stacked  up  against  the  real  contestants.  It 
turned  out  that  they  tied  the  highest  score 
ever  achieved  by  any  team  on  the  wildlife 
test  since  the  first  envirothon  in  1988. 
Congratulations  Rockwood  seventh  grad- 
ers. We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  the 
years  ahead. 

— WCO  Clifford  E.  Guindon,  Boswell 

Quite  a Deterrent 

Fines  for  game  law  violations  range  from 
$25  for  some  summary  violations  to 
$10,000  for  first  degree  misdemeanors.  A 
person  who  fails  to  pay  the  fines  may  be 
imprisoned  for  up  to  90  days.  Some  people 
think  our  fines  are  too  severe.  On  a recent 
fishing  trip  to  Ontario,  I learned  that  for 
violations  of  the  fisheries  act  or  degrada- 
tion of  fishery  habitat,  a person  can  be  fined 
up  to  $500,000  and  imprisoned  for  up  to 
two  years. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Bear  Creek 
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What  Next,  Mom 

Blair  — Kathy  Lauffer  of  Blue  Knob 
asker  her  mother  how  to  discourage  a robin 
from  building  its  nest  in  an  eave  over  the 
porch.  Kathy  likes  robins,  but  not  the  mess 
that  goes  with  nesting.  Anyway,  her  mom, 
Dee  Stombaugh,  who  is  married  to  Deputy 
Gerald  Stombaugh,  suggested  placing  a 
small  pie  pan  filled  with  mothballs  nearby. 
She  told  Kathy  that  perhaps  the  odor  of 
the  mothballs  would  discourage  the  robin. 
A day  later,  Kathy  called  Dee  to  report  that 
she  did  as  instructed  only  to  later  watch 
the  robin  remove  the  mothballs  one  by  one 
and  then  build  her  nest  in  the  very  same 
pie  pan. 

— WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona 

City  Life 

Allegheny  — While  patrolling  with 
Deputy  Paul  Werley  this  spring,  we  saw 
deer,  turkeys,  rabbits,  Canada  geese,  ori- 
oles,  indigo  buntings,  pileated  woodpeck- 
ers, meadow  larks  and,  among  other  ani- 
mals, a wood  duck  drake.  To  top  off  the 
morning,  Deputy  Jim  Poe  took  Paul  and 
me  to  a great  blue  heron  rookery  where  we 
saw  20  nests  in  the  tops  of  oak  trees  killed 
by  gypsy  moths.  All  this  occurred  within 
sight  of  Pittsburgh’s  tallest  skyscrapers.  Well 
into  the  Game  Commission’s  centennial 
year,  it’s  mornings  like  this  that  make  the 
deputies  and  me  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
agency  that  has  made  this  possible. 

— WCO  Scott  W.  Tomlinson,  Pittsburgh 


Voice  of  Experience 

Training  School  — Seven  years  of 
deputy  service  helped  prepare  me  for  the 
classes  here.  Now,  as  I study  for  this  excit- 
ing career  I’ve  always  dreamed  of,  I won- 
dering only  one  thing:  Which  is  worse, 
homework  or  picking  up  roadkills. 

— Trainee  Vernon  I.  Perry  III 

Look  in  the  Mirror 

Luzerne  — Two  men,  who  consider 
themselves  outdoorsmen,  commented 
about  what  a shame  it  was  that  so  much 
trash  had  been  dumped  on  the  game  lands. 
I’ve  never  heard  anyone  make  a statement 
like  that,  especially  after  just  receiving  a 
citation  for  throwing  a glass  bottle  on  the 
game  lands. 

— WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Drums 


Looking  for  Trouble 

Somerset  — Ron  Pyle,  a local  police  of- 
ficer and  resident  of  Shade  Township  was 
working  in  his  shed  when  he  heard  rustling 
in  the  leaves.  Believing  it  was  chipmunks, 
he  stepped  out  to  scare  them  only  to  find 
himself  within  three  feet  of  a black  bear. 
Ron  yelled  and  jumped  back  while,  almost 
in  unison,  the  bear  grunted  and  jumped 
back.  The  bear  then  went  to  the  neighbor’s 
yard,  tore  down  their  bird  feeder  and  ate 
all  the  feed,  then  walked  around  looking 
for  more  things  to  eat. 

— WCO  Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Berlin 
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Check  it  Out 

Montgomery  — The  changes  in  antl- 
erless  deer  license  regulations  for  the  Spe- 
cial Regulations  Areas  is  but  one  example 
of  the  new  regulations  that  took  effect  this 
license  year.  All  new  laws  are  listed  in  your 
1995-96  Digest;  it  is  your  responsibility  to 
be  aware  of  these  changes.  Sit  down  and 
spend  a few  minutes  reviewing  the  hook. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  sport. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Eagleville. 

What  a Day 

Fayette  — Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  James  Ansell  recently  told  me  that 
while  stocking  trout  fingerlings  in  the 
Youghiogheny  River  above  Connellsville, 
he  saw  two  river  otters,  three  flocks  of  tur- 
keys and  a bald  eagle  catching  a fish. 

— W CO  Charles  H.  May,  Mill  Run 

Double  Talk 

Clarion  — I recently  stopped  at  a little 
store  in  the  small  village  of  Fisher.  A lady 
there  asked  me  about  fishers  and  our  fisher 
reintroduction  program.  After  1 answered 
her  questions,  she  asked  me  a question  I 
wasn’t  ready  for:  “When  will  the  Game 
Commission  stock  fishers  in  the  Fisher 
area?” 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New  Bethlehem 

Know  What  You  Mean 

Columbia  — If  you  think  only  wildlife 
conservation  officers  handle  wildlife  prob- 
lems, read  on.  Last  fall,  my  wife  struck  a 
deer  with  her  vehicle;  the  deer  died  and 
our  truck  had  to  be  towed.  This  spring,  a 
bear  with  yearlings  tore  apart  our  compost 
pile,  a rabbit  ate  both  pansies  my  daugh- 
ters received  in  Sunday  school,  and  one  day 
after  returning  home  from  work,  I found 
the  electricity  in  my  house  had  been  cut 
off;  a squirrel  had  shorted  the  incoming 
power  at  the  transformer  and  was  electro- 
cuted. Later  that  same  night,  a porcupine 
decided  to  feast  on  the  siding  on  our  lawn 
shed.  So,  to  all  of  you  with  wildlife  related 
problems,  I can  sympathize  with  you. 

— WCO  George  A.  Wilcox,  Millville 


Busy 

Bucks  — In  a matter  of  hours,  Boy 
Scout  Troop  79  planted  more  than  1,000 
seedlings  on  SGL  157  in  Haycock  Town- 
ship. While  sportsmen  and  wildlife  will  he 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  these  efforts  for  years 
to  come,  the  Scouts  were  impressed  with 
the  big  difference  they  could  make  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 

— WCO  Christopher  13.  Grudi,  Quakertown 


Other  End  of  What? 

Bradford  — Recently,  I had  to  set  a 
beaver  trap  at  a lake  surrounded  by  cot- 
tages. When  the  beaver  was  finally  caught, 
I asked  Deputy  Todd  Bruce  to  pick  it  up 
and  release  it  at  the  other  end  of  my  dis- 
trict. Todd  had  never  handled  a beaver 
before,  so  he  was  being  extra  cautious.  In- 
stead of  carrying  the  trap,  he  dragged  it 
along  the  ground,  which  allowed  the  es- 
cape buckles  to  turn.  When  Todd  went  to 
pick  it  up,  the  trap  opened  and  the  beaver 
escaped.  As  it  turned  out,  all  Todd  did  was 
transport  the  beaver  from  one  side  of  the 
lake  to  the  other. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 

Odd  Couple 

Dauphin  — Imagine  the  surprise  of  the 
Food  and  Cover  Corps  when  they  found, 
while  checking  and  cleaning  out  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes,  a screech  owl  and  a 
flying  squirrel  roosting  together. 

— WCO  Scott  R.  Bills,  Halifax 
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Told  Ya\  Dad 

My  5 -year-old  son,  Jeff,  recently  walked 
into  my  office  with  a story  about  a “hurt” 
deer  that  he  and  our  neighbor  had  discov- 
ered. In  an  effort  to  explain  what  he  had 
seen,  he  began  hopping  around  on  one  foot 
and  flailing  one  of  his  arms  in  the  air.  Sens- 
ing that  dad  was  clueless,  he  said  “C’mon, 
I’ll  show  you.”  Quietly  walking  down  the 
road,  he  paused,  pointed  and  said,  “It’s  over 
there.”  Seeing  nothing  but  gravel,  I stepped 
forward  only  to  have  a killdeer  jump  off  of 
its  nest  and  start  its  broken  wing  act.  Jeff 
gave  me  a proud  smile  and  said,  “I  told  you.” 
— LMO  Keith  F!  Sanford,  Mifflinville 


Punctual 

Luzerne  — Bear  are  opportunists,  as 
residents  of  a nursing  home  recently 
learned.  A bakery  truck  wasn’t  even  out  of 
sight  after  dropping  off  its  load  one  morn- 
ing before  — to  the  dismay  of  food  service 
workers  and  hungry  guests  — a freeload- 
ing  bear  shuffled  over  and  helped  himself 
to  “his”  prized  delivery. 

— - WCO  Joseph  G.  Wenzell,  III,  Sear  Creek 

Ospreys  All  Over 

Bradford  — A couple  months  ago  I 
watched  three  ospreys  fishing  along  the 
river  near  SGL  237.  Last  year,  I saw  five 
ospreys  fishing  at  a pond  here  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  spring  gobbler  season.  It  sure  is 
gratifying  to  see  these  birds  making  such  a 
strong  comeback. 

— WCO  Edward  N.  Gallew,  WYalusing 


Either  Way,  Don’t  Shoot 

Schuylkill  — WCO  Chuck  Lincoln 
and  I were  patrolling  SGL  106  one  day 
when  Chuck  got  his  turkey  call  out  and 
tried  to  elicit  a gobble  from  any  nearby  tom. 
Within  seconds  after  his  calling,  three  large 
turkey  vultures  flew  directly  over  us  at  tree 
top  level.  I don’t  know  if  Chuck’s  that  bad 
or  if  the  buzzards  were  lonely. 

— WCO  Stephen  S.  Hower,  Pine  Grove 

Cooperation 

Wyoming  — A rabbit  dug  a nest  in  my 
yard,  lining  it  with  grass  and  fur.  Three 
young  were  born  and  gradually  outgrew  it. 
Afterwards,  I watched  a pair  of  tree  swal- 
lows take  pieces  of  the  abandoned  nest  into 
a birdhouse  nearby.  Soon  their  eggs  will 
hatch  and  three  fledglings  will  reside  in  a 
nest  provided  by  both  the  rabbit  and  the 
swallows. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock 

Follow  the  Rules 

If  you  use  Game  Commission  shooting 
ranges,  please  take  a few  moments  to  read 
and  follow  our  posted  regulations.  These 
are  for  your  safety  and  to  ensure  our  ranges 
remain  open.  In  addition,  keep  these  pub- 
lic ranges  clean;  their  appearance  reflects 
upon  the  agency  and  shooters.  In  these  days 
of  increased  pressure  to  limit  access  to  fire- 
arms and  their  use,  maintaining  a good 
public  image  is  as  important  as  ever. 

— LMO  W.  Pat  Anderson,  Titusville 

But  Keep  On  Walkin’ 

Westmoreland  — Walking  along  road- 
ways is  becoming  more  popular,  and  not 
only  is  this  a healthy  activity  for  the  par- 
ticipants, it  is  also  having  a healthy  im- 
pact on  the  environment.  Many  of  the 
walkers  I see  are  carrying  bags  and  picking 
up  trash.  Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  we  all  could 
go  for  a walk  and  not  find  any  litter  along 
our  path?  Please,  dispose  of  trash  in  the 
proper  manner. 

— WCO  R.  Gary  Toward,  Hyde  Park 
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Conservation  News 


Commission  Proposes  Fluorescent 

Orange  Revisions 


THE  GAME  Commission  has  proposed  re- 
visions  to  fluorescent  orange  regulations  for 
turkey  and  archery  deer  hunters.  If  ap- 
proved in  October,  the  new  regulatory 
package  would  reduce  the  amount  of  fluo- 
rescent orange  hunters  would  be  required 
to  display  while  on  stand  or,  “in  the  sta- 
tionary mode  of  hunting.” 

The  changes  were  approved  as  proposed 
regulations  during  a Commission  meeting 
at  the  agency’s  Harrisburg  headquarters  on 
Tuesday,  June  20. 

Currently,  under  regulations  adopted  in 
1992,  small  game  and  fall  turkey  hunters 
must  wear  at  all  times  at  least  250  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  material  on 
the  head,  back  and  chest  — visible  360 
degrees.  Bowhunters  also  are  required  to 
wear  at  least  250  square  inches  of  orange 
material  at  all  times  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  fall  deer  season  which  over- 
laps with  general  small  game  and  turkey 
season. 

Under  the  proposed  revisions,  turkey 
hunters  and  archers  will  still  have  to  dis- 
play the  safety  color  while  on  the  move, 
yet  it  will  allow  hunters  on  stand  (station- 
ary) options  for  displaying  orange  when 
calling  turkeys  or  bowhunting  for  deer. 

The  proposal  takes  into  consideration 
the  recent  establishment  of  a fall  turkey 
season  in  Management  Area  1 that  is  lim- 
ited to  shotguns  and  bows  and  arrows.  In 
this  area,  fall  turkey  hunters  would  be  re- 
quired, when  moving  or  relocating,  to  wear 
a minimum  of  100  square  inches  of  day- 
light fluorescent  orange  material  on  the 
head  or  in  such  a manner  so  it  is  visible  in 
a 360-degree  arc. 


In  all  other  turkey  management 
areas,  the  proposal  calls  for  all  hunt- 
ers to  wear  the  current  250  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  on  the 
head,  chest  and  back.  When  a turkey 
hunter  is  stationary,  the  250  square 
inches  of  orange  may  be  removed,  but 
a band  containing  a minimum  of  100 
square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
must  be  displayed  within  15  feet  of  the 
turkey  hunter’s  location  and  posi- 
tioned so  that  it  is  visible  in  a 360  de- 
gree arc. 

The  revision  for  archers  would  still 
require  the  250  square  inches  of  or- 
ange during  the  overlap  with  the  gen- 
eral small  game  season  when  moving, 
but  allows  the  removal  of  the  mate- 
rial when  stationary,  either  on  the 
ground  or  in  a tree  stand.  Like  the  fall 
turkey  hunter,  the  stationary  archer 
would  be  required  to  display  a band  of 
at  least  100  square  inches  of  orange 
within  15  feet  of  his  or  her  stand,  vis- 
ible in  a 360-degree  arc. 

The  Commission  first  required  use 
of  fluorescent  orange  for  turkey  hunt- 
ing in  1992  to  curtail  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  turkey  hunting  accidents.  In 
1991,  there  were  53  combined  spring 
and  fall  season  accidents,  two  fatal. 
During  1994  spring  and  fall  seasons 
there  were  16  accidents,  one  a fatal- 
ity. 

The  new  revisions  are  designed  to 
continue  to  focus  on  the  critical  issue 
of  safety  while  at  the  same  time  ad- 
dress the  quality  of  the  hunt,  both  for 
turkey  and  archery  hunters. 
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“I  will  look  very,  very  carefully  at 
the  accident  rate  under  these  revi- 
sions,” said  Commissioner  Robert 
Gilford.  “If  the  accident  numbers  in- 
crease, we’ll  have  to  act  again.  The 
success  of  these  changes  will  be  up  to 
the  hunters.” 

In  other  business  transacted  by  the 
Commission,  the  1995-96  statewide 
beaver  season  was  shortened  by  one 
week  and  bag  limits  were  reduced  in 
Furbearer  Management  Areas  1 , 2 and 
3.  Beaver  trapping  season  will  open 
December  16  and  continue  through 
January  21.  In  Zones  1,  2 and  3 the 
daily  and  season  limits  for  beaver  will 
be  10  and  20,  respectively.  In  Bradford, 
Susquehanna  and  Wayne  counties,  the 
daily  limit  of  beavers  will  be  10  with 
the  season  limit  set  at  40. 

NOTE:  These  beaver  season  and 
bag  limits  are  revisions  to  those  pub- 
lished in  the  1995-96  Digest  of  Penn- 
sylvania Hunting  & Trapping  Regula- 
tions. 

Commissioners  adjusted  the  anti- 
erless  deer  license  allocation  for  Sus- 
quehanna County.  Susquehanna’s  al- 
location approved  in  April  was 

Former  Came  News 
Bashline  Dies 

JIM  BASHLINE,  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine in  the  1960s  who  went  on  to  be- 
come an  internationally  acclaimed 
writer  and  sportsman,  died  of  a sud- 
den massive  heart  attack  on  June  6. 
He  was  63. 

A native  of  Coudersport,  Bashline 
was  first  employed  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission as  an  information  writer,  but 
he  soon  became  Associate  Editor  of 
the  magazine  in  1965.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  until  1966,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Editor  position,  re- 
placing George  Harrison. 

Bashline  left  the  agency  in  1967  to 


13,400.  The  allocation  was  lowered  to 
7,000,  making  it  consistent  with  the  for- 
mula used  for  other  northern  tier  counties 
for  the  1995  season. 

In  other  matters,  the  Commission  took 
the  following  action: 

Proposed  rulemaking  to  permit  the  tak- 
ing of  antlerless  deer  during  the  antlered 
deer  season,  December  6-8,  at  Presque  Isle 
State  Park,  Erie  County. 

Approved  an  option  to  purchase  163 
acres  in  Huntingdon  County,  an  addition 
to  State  Game  Lands  99,  for  $61,125,  and 
an  option  to  purchase  for  $275  a half-acre 
inholding  of  SGL  3 17  in  Union  County. 

Approved  a payment  of  $5,000  to  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  Council  for  studies  of  At- 
lantic and  Southern  James  Bay  goose  popu- 
lations. 

Approved  a grant  of  $2,000  to  the  Ne- 
braska Game  and  Parks  Commission  for 
the  production  of  an  educational  trapping 
video  directed  at  fifth  and  sixth  graders. 

Approved  a resolution  noting  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  supports 
any  action  on  the  part  of  neighboring  states 
to  allow  their  non-resident  hunting  and 
furtaking  licenses  to  be  sold  at  Pennsylva- 
nia business  establishments. 

Editor  Jim 


become  assistant  managing  editor  of  Field 
& Stream. 

In  the  years  since,  Bashline  was  a col- 
umnist for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Pitts- 
burgh Post  Gazette  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  Centre  Daily  Times.  His  stories 
and  aricles  were  also  published  in  more 
than  100  magazines,  and  he  had  several 
books  to  his  credits,  too. 

Bashline  was  particularly  interested  in 
fly  fishing  and  bird  hunting,  and  when  it 
came  to  spinning  tales,  he  ranked  among 
the  best.  His  “Uncle  Harmy’s  Rifle,”  in  our 
April  issue,  is  but  one  example  of  his  en- 
tertaining and  captivating  writing. 
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23RD  CLASS  Enters  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation 


THE  23rd  class  of  wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficer trainees  is  currently  enrolled  at  the 
Game  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation.  Upon  completion  of  38 
weeks  of  intensive  training,  the  new  offic- 
ers will  be  assigned  to  positions  through- 
out the  state. 

The  trainees  who  reported  June  4 to  the 
RLSC  training  facility,  located  at  the 
agency’s  headquarters  complex  in  Harris- 
burg, represented  final  selections  from  ap- 
proximately 1,400  applicants.  They  were 
chosen  through  a rigid  series  of  written,  oral 
and  physical  examinations. 

By  the  time  this  class  graduates,  March 
2,  1996,  its  members  will  have  been  put 


through  a rigorous  curricula  including 
subjects  dealing  with  wildlife  manage- 
ment; media  and  public  relations;  laws 
governing  wildlife  and  fish;  conserva- 
tion information  and  education;  legal 
procedures;  bird,  mammal  and  tree  and 
shrub  identification;  firearms  training; 
unarmed  self-defense;  and  habitat 
management  practices. 

Average  age  of  the  class  is  33.  Nine 
trainees  served  as  deputy  wildlife  con- 
servation officers  prior  to  attending 
the  school. 

Members  of  the  23rd  Class,  along 
with  their  hometowns  and  counties 
follow: 


Michael  Beahm 

Easton 

Northampton 

Daniel  E.  Figured 

Scranton 

Lackawanna 

Bradley  D.  Kreider 

Grantville 

Lebanon 

Jack  A.  Lucas 

Scottdale 

Westmoreland 

Richard  J.  Lupinsky 

Swoyersville 

Luzerne 

Doty  A.  McDowell 

Revloc 

Cambria 

George  J.  Miller 

Brookville 

Jefferson 

Robert  F.  Minnich 

Quarryville 

Lancaster 

Kevin  L.  Mountz 

Mifflintown 

Juniata 

Vernon  1.  Perry,  III 

Monroeton 

Bradford 

Dirk  B.  Remensnyder 

Burnham 

Mifflin 

Thomas  M.  Sabolcik 

Camp  Hill 

Cumberland 

Randy  L.  Shoup 

Elizabethtown 

Lancaster 

Joseph  P.  Smith,  Jr. 

Steelton 

Dauphin 

Patrick  L.  Snickles 

Pleasant  Gap 

Centre 

Gary  D.  Sparks 

Hollidaysburg 

Blair 

Charles  E.  Statler 

Aliquippa 

Beaver 

Scott  M.  Thomas 

Kylertown 

Clearfield 

Kevin  W.  Thompson 

Bentleyville 

Washington 

William  J.  Vroman 

Boyertown 

Berks 

PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission 
public  functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement, 
the  appropriate  region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for 
each  region  are  listed  in  every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787- 
4250. 
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Goose  Season  Deadlines  Approaching 


THE  commissioners  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  a statewide  early  Canada 
goose  season  opening  Sept.  1 and  clos- 
ing Sept.  15  in  an  effort  to  more  effec- 
tively manage  resident  Canada  goose 
populations.  The  season  was  held  in 
25  counties  in  1994;  10  counties  in 
1993;  7 in  1992.  The  early  hunts  are 
conducted  under  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

In  addition  to  a Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ing license  and  a federal  migratory 
waterfowl  (duck)  stamp,  hunters  will 
need  a free  early  goose  season  hunt- 
ing permit  to  participate  in  this  spe- 
cial 15 -day  season.  The  permits  will 
be  available  over-the-counter  at  the 
Game  Commission’s  regional  offices 
and  Harrisburg  headquarters  starting 
August  1. 


Mail  requests  for  free  early  goose  sea- 
son permits  will  be  accepted  at  the  Harris- 
burg office;  applicants  must  send  with  their 
request  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
Requests  should  also  contain  each 
applicant’s  name,  address  and  telephone 
number.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Goose  Permit,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Permits 
will  be  mailed  to  applicants  beginning  in 
mid-August. 

Waterfowlers  also  have  until  Septem- 
ber 10  to  apply  for  goose  blind  permits  for 
Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  wildife 
managment  areas. 

As  covered  on  pages  27  & 28  of  the 
1995-96  Hunting  &.  Trapping  Digest,  an 
individual  may  apply  to  only  one  area  per 
year,  and  may  submit  only  one  application 
per  year.  Applicants  must  use  the  applica- 
tion in  the  current  digest. 


Pymatuning, 

Middle  Creek  activities 


PYMATUNING  visitors  center  is  lo- 
cate near  Linesville.  Activities  are 
free.  All  programs  listed  start  at  2 
o’clock. 

On  August  19, 

Centre  County  WCO 
Michael  Ondik  will 
present  a program  on 
the  natural  history  and 
management  of  white-tailed  deer.  On 
September  2,  PGC  Biologist  Dan 
Brauning  will  present  a program  on 
Neotropical  migrants,  birds  that  nest 
here  and  spend  the  winter  in  Central 
and  South  America. 

MIDDLE  CREEK  visitors  center  is 
located  near  Kleinfeltersville,  on  the 
Lancaster/Lebanon  County  line.  Lec- 
tures are  free  and  begin  at  7:30  p.m. 
unless  otherwise  noted. 

Charlie  Strouphar,  retired  manager 


of  Middle  Creek,  will  present  a program 
on  wetlands  and  waterfowl  on  August  16 
&t  1 7,  and  Tom  Serfass  of  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity will  present  a 
program  on  the  otter 
and  fisher  reintroduc- 
tion projects  on  August  30  &. 

In  addition  to  lectures,  Middle  Creek 
will  also  be  the  scene  for  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Art  Show  and  the  Wildfowl 
Show.  The  art  show  will  run  from  August 

4 to  6 and  admission  is  free.  Hours  are  from 
noon  to  8 p.m.  on  Friday;  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
on  Saturday;  and  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  Sun- 
day. 

The  Wildfowl  Show,  featuring  carvers, 
artists,  exhibits  and  demonstrations  re- 
lated to  waterfowl  and  waterfowling,  will 
be  held  September  9 &.  10,  from  9 a.m.  to 

5 p.m.  both  days.  Admission  is  free. 
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OUTSTANDING  employee  awards  were  presented  to:  Wildlife  Biologist  Rawland  D.  Cogan, 
Weedville;  Dispatcher  Dennis  B.  Dobinick,  Harveys  Lake;  Game  Conservation  Officer 
Supervisor  Keith  E.  Harbaugh,  Meadville;  Personnel  Analyst  Joan  L.  Mehaffey,  Lebanon; 
Game  Lands  Maintenance  Worker  Terry  W.  Hoenstine,  Imler;  and  Game  Conservation 
Officer  Robert  L.  Prall,  West  Lawn.  Here  with  the  Outstanding  Employees  are  Commission 
President  Ed  Vogue,  center,  and  Executive  Director  Don  Madl,  right. 


WILLIAM  ANGOVE  received  the  Outstanding  Hunter 
Educator  Award,  presented  annually  by  Game 
Conservation  International.  A teacher  at  the  Troy  Middle 
School  in  Bradford  County,  Bill  is  active  in  many  aspects 
of  Hunter-Trapper  Education.  WCO  Bill  Bower  presented 
the  award  to  Angove  at  the  April  Commission  meeting. 


OUTSTANDING 
Deputy  awards 
have  been  pre- 
sented to  Denny 
Pfleiger,  left,  of 
Quakertown,  in 
the  Southeast 
Region,  and  Ron 
Summers,  Spring 
Mills,  in  the  North- 
central. 


LARRY  HAYNES,  below,  is  this 
year's  recipient  of  the  Shikar- 
Safari  Club's  Officer  of  the  Year 
award,  presented  here  by  Soski 
Piroff.  A wildlife  conservation 
officer  in  Adams  County,  Haynes 
was  honored  for  the  professional 
manner  in  which  he  administers 
all  of  the  agency  programs  in  his 
district. 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Stems 


Books  & Videos 

Quantity  Price 

Shooter’s  Corner  by  Don  Lewis  $15.00 

100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation  by  Joe  Kosack  12.95 

_ _ PA  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  by  Kathy  &.  Hal  Korber  12.95 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley  10.00 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  10.00 

Gone  for  the  Day  by  Ned  Smith  5.00 

Wild  Game  Cookbook  4.00 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  3.00 

Ducks  at  a Distance  1 .00 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Art  Prints  — $ 1 25  (add  $97.50  for  framing) 

1995  “Autumn  Harvest  by  Mark  Bray 

_ 1993  “Bear  Run”  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 
1987  “Autumn  Challenge”  by  Bob  Sopchick 
1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 


WTFW  Patches  — $3 

1995  Beaver 
1988  Snowy  Egret 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

_ Holds  15  patches  — $125 


Charts  & Binders 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $6 

Set  No.  2 (birds  & mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  6 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  1 1"  x 14"  5 

Game  News  Binders  5 


SPORT  Items 

SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all)  $5* 

Turkey  Alert  Band  3 

SPORT  Patch  1 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

1995  — Buffleheads  by  Mark  Bray  $5.50 

1994  — Pintails  by  Tom  Hirata  5.50 

1993  — Northern  Shovelers  by  Glen  Reichard  5.50 

Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

“Summer  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  $125 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  3 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 


Mail  orders  along  with  remit- 
tance (do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797 

Pennsylvania  residents  must 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. U.S.  currency  only. 

* - nontaxable  item 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Too  many  of  us  take  good  health  for 
granted,  and  consider  outdoor  emergencies 
as  what  happens  to  the  other  person.  Well, 

Emergency 


IT’S  POSSIBLE  to  be  involved  in  a hunt- 
ing  season  emergency  without  leaving 
your  house  — and  to  never  feel  quite  the 
same,  or  at  ease  about  your  grip  on  life, 
afterward. 

It  was  a typical  late  spring-gobbler  sea- 
son Saturday,  but  instead  of  hunting,  I was 
busying  myself  with  some  work  at  home. 
Hubby  and  visitors  were  gone,  scattered 
like  a flock  themselves,  after  the  bearded 
birds.  At  10  a.m.  I was  sitting  at  the  dining 
room  table,  doing  paperwork. 

I heard  a vehicle  pull  in,  then  the 
“galumph,  galumph”  of  big  boots  on  the 
wooden  back  porch.  Instead  of  an 
exhuberant  call  of,  “come  on  out  with  the 
camera,  we  got  a big  one,”  my  brother-in- 
law  burst  through  the  door  and  collapsed 
on  the  floor,  sobbing. 

“He’s  dead.  I know  he’s  dead.  Oh  my 
God,  I know  he’s  dead!” 

My  brain  froze.  I stared  at  my  brother- 
in-law,  helpless.  He’d  been  hunting  with 
one  of  his  buddies  and  worst-case  scenes  of 
that  friend,  lying  lifeless,  his  clothes  blood- 
ied from  an  accidental  shooting,  flashed 
before  me. 

But  that  wasn’t  what  happened.  As  I 
reached  for  the  wall-phone  and  dialed  for 
an  ambulance,  my  brother-in-law  became 
more  lucid.  “We  were  just  moving  to  an- 
other calling  spot  to  finish  the  morning.  He 
was  right  behind  me  on  the  trail,  he’d  just 
spoken  to  me.  1 heard  his  gun  barrel  hit  a 
rock  and  I turned  around  and  saw  his  feet 
go  over  the  edge  of  the  bank.  By  the  time  I 


got  to  him  he  was  shaking  all  over  and 
white.  Then  he  stopped  and  went  limp,  and 
he’s  not  breathing,  oh  my  God,  I know  he’s 
dead.” 

My  brother-in-law  tried  to  rouse  his 
friend,  got  no  response,  then  set  him  com- 
fortably against  a tree  and  ran  for  my  house. 
I lived  a hillside  descent,  a several  hun- 
dred-yard sprint  to  the  truck,  a quarter- 
mile  across  the  creek  and  up  the  road  and 
a rush  down  the  driveway  away.  By  the  time 
he  finished  telling  me  what  had  happened, 
we  could  hear  the  sirens  in  the  little  town 
a mile  away.  The  local  rescue  team  was  on 
scene  almost  before  we  were,  and  soon 
afterward  the  ambulance  arrived  from  the 
larger  town  10  miles  down  the  road. 

The  story,  which  so  far  looked  bleak, 
has  a happy  ending.  Fortunately,  my 
brother-in-law’s  buddy  was  not  dead.  The 
rescue  personnel  found  him  conscious, 
though  just  barely,  and  weak-pulsed.  The 
paramedics  quickly  took  charge,  monitored 
him,  got  an  intravenous  going,  and  put  him 
on  a backboard.  He  had  fallen  just  off  the 
edge  of  a logging  road,  so  he  was  carried  out 
on  the  trail  on  a four-wheeler,  up  to  an 
ambulance  waiting  in  a hilltop  field. 

The  hunter  was  whisked  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  was  joined  by  my  brother-in-law, 
who  reported  his  friend  was  by  then  saying 
he  was  fine  and  was  anxious  to  go  fishing 
that  afternoon.  The  doctors  and  common 
sense  said  “no  way,”  and  he  spent  a night  in 
the  hospital.  Although  he  appears  okay, 
he’s  still  undergoing  tests  to  find  out  why 
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he  convulsed. 

Afterward,  once  the  shock  and  excite- 
ment of  the  near-tragedy  were  gone,  my 
brother-in-law  and  I discussed  it.  By  chance, 
the  two  were  hunting  almost  within  sight 
of  my  house,  within  five  minutes  of  a small 
town  fire/rescue  and  within  15  minutes  of 
afull-service  hospital.  We  shuddered  when 
we  thought  of  the  way-back-in  places  we 
had  hunted  in  the  past  and  had  thankfully 
come  back  unscathed. 

We  agreed  that  now  in  our  40s,  aging 
ex-hippies  who  have  long  since  joined  the 
main  stream,  we  can’t  afford  to  keep  clutch- 
ing a youthful,  “can’t  happen  to  me,  I’ll  live 
forever”  outlook.  Although  the  unexpected 
can  happen  to  young  hunters,  unforeseen 
health  problems  are  more  likely  to  emerge 
in  those  of  us  reaching  the  middle  years. 
The  hunter  in  my  story  was  almost  50,  but 
from  appearances  and  his  own  report,  was 
in  good  health.  One  instant  he  was  there, 
hunting  happily  and  joking,  the  next  he 
was  nearly  dead.  It’s  sobering. 

We  can  no  longer  go  afield  like  carefree, 
irresponsible  kids.  Here  in  the  reality  of 


Linda  Steiner 

adulthood,  what  happens  to  you  while 
you’re  hunting  affects  not  just  you,  but  a 
network  of  loved  ones  and  friends.  If  you 
must  still  think  of  yourself  as  a kid,  be  like 
a Boy  Scout  or  Girl  Scout  and  be  a little 
more  prepared. 

There  were  some  resolutions  made  after 
I’d  been  part  of  that  close-call,  like  getting 
a physical  check-up.  One  of  the  traps  of 
middle  age  is  that  although  we  can’t  climb 
hills  as  quickly  as  we  use  to  and  the  knees 
get  a little  wobbly  on  the  way  down,  we  still 
feel  pretty  good.  Don’t  let  that  apparent 
well-being  fool  you,  there  may  be  things 
happening  with  your  body  of  which  you’re 
not  aware. 

High  blood  pressure,  cholesterol  and 
blockages  building  in  arteries  don’t  always 
give  symptoms,  like  sneezing  does  a cold. 

You  may  not  get  a warning  twinge  in  the 
chest  the  week  before  that  says  you’d  better 
not  drag  that  buck  next  Monday.  You  might 
get  the  twinge,  and  a lot  more,  while  you’re 
tugging  on  an  antler,  and  be  a lot  farther 
from  help  than  the  fellow  in  my  story. 

The  incident  made  my  brother-in-law 
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and  me  remember  his  other  spring  gobbler 
trip,  to  remote  mountains  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. What  if  his  friend  had  collapsed 
there?  They  didn’t  know  the  countryside 
well,  and  the  spider  web  of  dirt  roads  could 
have  lead  them  nowhere  fast  — certainly 
not  toward  the  quickest 
help. 

We  began  to  think 
about  where  we’d  go  for 
assistance  in  the  deep 
woods  places  we  hunt 
in  this  state,  where  the 
nearest  store,  phone  or 
year-round  home  would 
be.  A country 
homeowner  may  not 
allow  you  into  the  house 
to  make  a call,  but  I’ll 
bet  he  or  she  would 
gladly  make  the  call  that 
starts  the  ambulance 
coming.  The  rescue  folks  from  the  little 
town  near  my  home  turned  out  fast,  and  in 
force,  to  help  someone  they  didn’t  know, 
for  which  we  were  very  grateful. 

When  I had  to  give  the  ambulance 
service  directions  to  the  injured  hunter,  it 
was  simple  because  we  were  both  locals  and 
they  knew  the  turnings.  When  you  park 
your  car  to  go  hunting,  could  you  give  a 
rescue  crew  quick  and  easily  understand- 
able directions  to  your  location?  If  you’re 
the  driver,  you  probably  can,  but  suppose 
you’re  just  along  for  the  ride  to  your 
companion’s  hotspot,  never  been  there 
before  and  weren’t  paying  attention  to  the 
route.  Suppose  he  is  the  one  who’s  now 
lying  hurt  and  unconscious. 

Better  to  know  the  roads  you  travel, 
how  you  got  from  there  to  here,  or  be  able 
to  trace  the  location  on  a map.  I like  the 
DeLorme  Atlas  and  Gazetteers  because 
they  show  virtually  every  road,  along  with 
its  name  and/or  route  number.  With  them 
I’m  a “local”  in  an  instant.  Until  the  emer- 
gency I was  involved  in,  I thought  of  the 
Atlas  as  helpful;  now  it’s  become  a travel- 
ing necessity. 


A youngster,  when  asked  by  mom  or 
dad  where  he’s  going,  just  says  “out.”  That 
isn’t  good  enough  anymore.  You,  the 
middle-aged  family  person,  need  to  be  more 
specific  about  your  hunting-day  itinerary. 
If  you  dislike  writing  a note,  or  fear  your 
verbal  explanation  will 
be  lost  on  the  listener, 
try  circling  your  loca- 
tion or  marking  Xs  on  a 
map,  and  leave  it  some- 
place obvious,  like  the 
kitchen  table.  If  you’re 
hunting  alone,  consider 
marking  where  you’ll  be 
hiking  on  a map  and 
leave  it  on  the  car  seat. 
It  might  save  rescuers 
precious  time  in  finding 
you. 

It’s  almost  a domes- 
tic cartoon  that  worry 
over  a late  husband  becomes  rolling-pin 
brandishing  anger,  but  it’s  no  fun  to  imag- 
ine an  overdue  loved  one  lying  injured  in 
the  woods  somewhere.  Especially  when  that 
person  is  actually  having  a “got-a-buck” 
celebration  and  showing  off  his  deer  on  the 
way  home.  If  you’re  going  to  be  more  than 
a couple  of  hours  late,  call  home.  Make  it  a 
practice,  so  your  family  knows  when  it 
should  send  for  the  posse.  The  call  is  your 
safety  net,  as  well  as  a kind  consideration 
that  says  you  care  about  those  who  care 
about  you.  Besides,  if  you  can’t  get  out  of 
the  woods  yourself  and  it’s  past  the  two- 
hour  deadline,  it  would  be  a relief  to  know 
help  is  on  its  way. 

When  our  friend  was  safely  in  the  hospi- 
tal, we  thought  about  his  family.  His  wife 
and  children  lived  an  hour  away,  and  my 
brother-in-law  called  her  with  a lot  better 
news  than  we  thought  he’d  have  at  first. 
Going  hunting  is  not  a “just  for  me”  activ- 
ity. Do  it  with  careful  forethought  your 
family  will  appreciate. 

Another  middle-aged  acquaintance  is 
an  experienced  archer,  yet  neglected  to  use 
a safety  belt  with  his  portable  tree  stand. 


For  many  of  us , 
solitude  is  a 
fundamental  aspect 
of  hunting,  but  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  our  loved  ones  to 
take  precautions  and 
be  prepared  should 
an  emergency  occur. 
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He  had  eased  the  stand  over  a limb  stub  and 
climbed  beyond  it,  bear-hugging  the  trunk. 
He’d  gone  about  five  feet  higher  when 
suddenly  he  was  plummeting  toward  the 
ground.  The  stand  stopped  short,  hitting 
the  limb  stub,  and  he  was  catapulted  over 
backward,  landing  on  his  head  and  neck. 
Luckily,  he  could  still  walk,  but  blood  was 
gushing  from  his  neck.  He  clamped  a hand 
over  the  wound  and  stumbled  back  to  the 
car. 

He  was  some  miles  from  the  main  road, 
and  alone,  he  knew  he  had  to  drive  himself 
out.  He  did,  and  spent  some  time  in  the 
hospital  with  cracked  vertebrae  and  what- 
not. Wiser  with  experience  and  not  trust- 
ing to  a second  lucky  break,  he  now  uses  a 
safety  belt.  The  hunter  could  have  been 
killed  or  paralyzed,  and  he  had  a wife  and 
two  small  children  at  home. 

The  day  of  what  I hope  is  my  last  hunt- 
ing-related emergency,  my  brother-in-law 
wasn’t  driving  his  car,  but  was  in  his  buddy’s. 
His  own  vehicle  has  a car  phone.  If  other 


phones  hadn’t  been  so  near,  a car  phone 
might  have  been  a lifesaver.  Nowadays,  car 
phones  can  make  connections  almost  ev- 
erywhere in  the  state.  My  brother-in-law’s 
run  for  help  would  have  been  shorter  if  he’d 
j ust  had  to  reach  the  car  and  dial  9 1 1 or  “0.” 

If  you  don’t  know  it,  consider  learning 
CPR  and  other  basic  first  aid  techniques. 
Besides  the  heart-part,  a CPR  course  cov- 
ers how  to  do  mouth-to-mouth  breathing, 
how  to  check  if  a person’s  airway  is  clear 
and  how  to  clear  it,  and  how  to  help  some- 
one who  is  choking.  Suppose  your  hunting 
buddy  got  part  of  his  noontime  sandwich 
caught  in  his  throat  and  couldn’t  breathe? 
There’s  a simple  technique  to  help  him,  but 
you’ve  got  to  do  it  fast. 

Accidents,  injuries  and  emergency  epi- 
sodes that  can  occur  while  hunting  often 
have  nothing  to  do  with  safe  firearm  han- 
dling and  hunting  practices.  They’re  the 
unthinkable  and  unexpected  that  can  hap- 
pen anytime  to  any  one  of  us,  even  if  you, 
like  me,  never  left  your  house.  □ 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  jack  Weaver 


Chauncey  Logue 


BEFORE  starting  his  illustrious  career  with  the  Game 
Commission,  Chauncey  took  his  family  to  California 
where  they  took  up  a homestead  and  timber  claim. 


ROWING  UP  in  west- 
ern Clinton  County,  I 
often  heard  about  a man  who 
led  wild  bears  out  of  the  woods 
with  a chain  around  their 
necks.  I later  learned  that  that 
was  one  of  many  unusual  as- 
pects in  the  life  of  a man  who 
became  a legend  in  his  own 
time.  Chauncey  E.  Logue 
worked  as  a lumberman,  post- 
master, homesteader,  market 
hunter,  game  keeper,  state 
trapper,  traveling  game  pro- 
tector, public  lecturer,  and  pio- 
neer of  Game  Commission  exhibits. 

“Chance”  as  they  called  him,  was  bom 
in  the  First  Fork  V alley  of  Cameron  County 
on  February  3,  1875.  He  was  the  son  of 
pioneers  who  settled  in  the  First  Fork  Val- 
ley before  the  establishment  of  Cameron 
County.  The  Logues  immigrated  from 
Celtic,  Ireland,  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
what  became  known  as  Logue’s  Run  along 
the  first  fork  of  the  Sinnemahoning.  They 
were  expert  woodsmen,  hunters  and  trap- 
pers, and  took  part  in  the  big  lumbering, 
rafting  and  log  drives  on  the  “Fork.” 

In  the  late  1800s  the  family  stripped 
bark  from  giant  hemlock  logs  left  littering 
the  timbered  mountainsides  of  northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  Hemlock  bark  was  sold  to 
small  tannery  operations  that  sprang  up  in 
many  of  the  mountain  valleys  that  boasted 
streams  suitable  for  disposal  of  tannic  acid, 
a byproduct  associated  with  the  produc- 


tion of  leather. 

Chauncey  married  Beulah  Burlingame 
on  J uly  4, 1 895 , j ust  a matter  of  weeks  after 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  was 
created.  In  1902,  Chauncey  moved  his 
young  family  out  near  Alturas,  California 
where  they  took  up  a homestead  and  tim- 
ber claim.  Later  they  received  a govern- 
ment deed  signed  by  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

In  1905  the  family  returned  to  the  First 
Fork  where  Chauncey  operated  a small 
country  store  and  served  as  postmaster  until 
1910.  To  make  extra  money,  Chauncey 
hunted  and  trapped.  In  Henry  Shoemaker’s 
Pennsylvania  Wild  Cats,  published  in  1916, 
Chauncey  is  pictured  holding  a trapped 
bobcat.  The  caption  reads:  “C.E.  Logue, 
The  mighty  cat  hunter  of  the 
Sinnemahoning.”  Chauncey’s  most  famous 
exploits,  however,  occurred  while  he  was 
hunting  bears. 
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CHAUNCEY  was  perhaps  best  known  for 
his  bear  trapping  escapades.  Oftentimes 
he  captured  them  alive  and  led  them  out  of 
the  woods  on  the  end  of  a chain.  Until  they 
were  outlawed  in  1911,  large  bear  traps, 
below,  were  used  by  market  hunters  to 
capture  bears. 


According  to  a newspaper  clipping  from 
1910,  Chauncey  claims  to  have  slain  four 
bears  and  to  have  captured  three  alive, 
leading  them  by  a rope  some  two  miles 
through  the  woods  to  his  house.  He  re- 
ceived $20  each,  dead  or  alive,  and  claimed 
to  have  shot  or  captured  15  in  three  years. 
Charlie  Cross,  of  Hammersley  Fork,  re- 
called as  a boy  seeing  bears  in  pens  at 
Chauncey  Logue’s  house.  He  said  Chauncey 


sold  the  live  animals  to  hunt- 
ers. 

Later,  when  he  was  hired  as 
a state  trapper  by  the  Game 
Commission,  he  used  these 
skills  in  moving  bears  from 
crude  log  pen-type  traps  in  the 
woods  to  places  where  they 
could  be  loaded  into  pig  crates 
for  shipping. 

At  that  time  the  Commis- 
sion was  capturing  bears  in 
Potter  County  and  transferring 
them  to  other  counties  with  suitable  habi- 
tat. Chauncey  and  his  crew  would  slip 
nooses  over  a captured  bruin’s  legs  while  it 
was  inside  the  log  trap.  Once  they  had  the 
bear  securely  bound  to  the  floor,  Chauncey 
would  crawl  in  behind  the  bear  and  place  a 
collar  and  chain  around  its  neck.  Then, 
holding  a stick,  he  would  lead  the  animal 
out  of  the  woods. 

He  said  the  trick  was  in  not  allowing  the 
bear  to  rear  up  on  its  hind  legs.  If  it  did,  or 
if  the  bear  attempted  to  come  at  him,  he 
would  smack  it  across  the  nose  with  the 
stick.  When  they  got  the  animal  out  of  the 
woods  it  quickly  ran  into  the  pig  crate  just 
to  get  away  from  Logue. 

Chauncey  was  full  of  outdoor  adven- 
ture stories  and  he  seldom  passed  up  an 
opportunity  to  share  them  with  others. 
When  he  traveled  around  the  state  teach- 
ing vermin  trapping  he  often  entertained 
crowds  at  the  local  hotels  where  he  stayed. 
He  also  was  often  a featured  speaker  at 
sportsmen’s  functions  across  the  state. 
Those  who  heard  Chauncey  speak  claim 
he  could  hold  a crowd  better  than  anyone. 

One  story  about  Chauncey’s  adventures 
was  told  by  Seth  Gordon,  the  Game 
Commission’s  second  and  longest-tenured 
executive  director.  In  1900,  according  to 
Gordon,  Chauncey  took  his  young  wife 
along  on  a bear  hunt  into  the  mountains  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania.  There  he  rented 
a cabin  where  she  was  content  to  do  the 
cooking  while  Chauncey  hunted.  On  their 
second  morning  Chauncey  opened  the  door 
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only  to  find  a large  bear  poised  at  the  entry. 
The  bruin  pushed  the  door  aside  and  lunged 
for  the  wiry  hunter.  Chauncey  scrambled 
up  a ladder  into  the  sleeping  loft,  shouting 
for  his  wife  to  help.  She  grabbed  a pan  of 
scalding  water  from  the  stove  and  threw  it 
in  the  bear’s  face.  Once  the  critter  was 
distracted,  she  grabbed  an  ax  and  killed  the 
bruin  while  Chauncey,  lying  on  the  floor  of 
the  loft,  watched  through  the  cracks. 

A front  page  feature  about  Chauncey ’s 
adventures  appeared  in  the  Grit  on  May 
28,  1933.  In  that  story,  Chauncey  told 
about  a huge  bear  he  and  some  other  hunt- 
ers had  chased  from  a den.  One  of  the  men 
had  hung  his  revolver  on  a small  twig  that 
protruded  from  a tree  and,  as  the  story  goes, 
the  bear  made  a sudden  dash  for  the  tree, 
seized  the  revolver  in  its  teeth,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  trying  to  point  the  weapon  at 
the  hunters.  One  of  the  men  finally  grabbed 
a club  and  struck  the  bear  a heavy  blow  on 
the  head.  When  the  bruin  fell,  it  dropped 
the  gun. 

Before  he  worked  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission Chauncey  worked  in  the  lumber- 
ing woods.  In  1915,  he  was  hired  as  a game 
keeper  on  a large  tract  of  private  hunting 
land  called  the  Otzinachson  Park  situated 
at  the  head  of  Rattlesnake  Run  between 
Lock  Haven  and  Renovo.  Here  Chauncey 
trapped  fox  and  bobcats  while  his  wife 
cooked  for  prominent  sportsmen  and  their 
guests.  Governor  Fisher,  an  occasional  guest 
at  the  club,  claimed  he  could  forget  busi- 
ness and  politics  quicker  by  talking  to 
Chauncey  Logue  than  with  almost  any- 
body else.  Chauncey ’s  daughter,  Lola,  of- 
ten entertained  club  members  by  demon- 
strating her  rifle  shooting  skills. 

In  September  1920,  Chauncey  was  com- 
missioned as  a game  protector  and  assigned 

ATTESTING  to  his  prowess  as  a woodsman 
and  to  the  sign  of  the  times  when  killing 
birds  of  prey  was  encouraged,  Chauncey, 
on  the  left,  poses  with  at  least  three  dead 
goshawks,  several  eggs  and  three  live  chicks 
collected. 


to  teach  trapping  to  refuge  keepers,  game 
protectors  and,  later,  the  public.  He 
promptly  moved  his  family  into  the  town  of 
Woolrich.  There  he  met  a young  man 
named  Hayes  Englert,  covered  in  the  April 
issue.  He  was  often  sent  into  many  areas  of 
the  state  to  trap  nuisance  foxes  and  coyotes 
that  preyed  upon  livestock  and  poultry. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  beavers  were 
gone  from  Pennsylvania,  victims  of  un- 
regulated trapping.  In  1917,  a pair  of  bea- 
vers from  W isconsin  was  released  in  Refuge 
17,  on  East  Cowley  Run,  in  Cameron 
County.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the  animals 
had  repopulated  the  area  to  the  point  that 
agency  personnel  were  attempting  to  catch 
them  for  restocking  purposes  elsewhere. 
These  early  attempts  at  catching  beavers, 
however,  were  just  that  — attempts! 

The  men  would  let  most  of  the  water  out 
of  a dam,  and  when  the  beavers  came  out  to 
investigate  the  men  would  try  to  grab  them 
by  their  tails.  More  than  one  man  was 
bitten  in  the  process,  and  even  Seth  Gor- 
don tried  to  catch  a beaver  in  this  manner. 
By  the  1 930s  Chauncey  was  engaged  in  live 
trapping  beaver.  He  used  traps  designed  for 
that  purpose  and  did  succeed  in  transfer- 
ring them  to  other  areas  of  the  state.  In  fact, 
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An  inveterate  showman,  Chauncey  convinced  the 
Commission  to  run  exhibits  at  county  fairs.  These  early 
exhibits  featured  live  animals,  some  of  which  were  even 
put  out  where  they  could  be  handled  by  the  public. 
Eventually  tents  were  erected  and  a variety  of  agency 
related  items  were  displayed. 


it’s  because  of  these  efforts  that 
we  have  a vast  beaver  popula- 
tion  throughout  the  common' 
wealth  today. 

Chauncey’s  love  for  being 
the  center  of  attention  drew 
his  interest  into  becoming  in- 
volved  with  some  of  the 
agency’s  first  exhibits.  In  the 
1920s,  Chauncey  convinced 
the  Commission  to  run  exhib- 
its at  county  fairs.  These  early 
exhibits  were  crude  and  fea- 
tured live  animals  in  pens. 

T ame  bear  cubs  and  fawns  were 
even  put  out  where  they  could 
be  handled  by  the  public.  At 
first  these  exhibits  were  simply 
pens  erected  under  a shelter  of 
trees.  Eventually  tents  were  erected  and  a 
variety  of  items  were  displayed. 

Lured  by  the  aura  of  showmanship, 
Chauncey  began  wearing  pieces  of  Boy 
Scout  uniforms  while  manning  exhibits 
and  giving  lectures.  This  soon  led  to  the 
idea  of  a standard  uniform  for  game  protec- 
tors, an  idea  that  came  to  fruition  in  1929. 
Still,  the  men  had  to  buy  their  own  firearms 
and  leather  gear,  including  shoes  and  put- 
ties, which  were  the  most  expensive  parts 
of  these  new  uniforms. 

Aside  from  his  prowess  as  a woodsman, 
hunter  and  trapper,  Chauncey  also  earned 
a reputation  as  a horseshoe  pitcher. 
Chauncey  maintained  several  well  kept 
horseshoe  courts  at  his  farm  on  the  First 
Fork  where  the  annual  county  champion- 
ship was  pitched.  Chauncey  was  the 
Cameron  County  champion  for  many  years, 
even  representing  the  county  in  the  state 
playoffs  at  the  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg. 
And  he  had  one  other  crowning  glory  in  his 
life. 

About  the  same  time  Chauncey  was 
hired  by  the  Game  Commission,  his  son, 
Art  Logue,  became  a game  protector  in 
Potter  County.  The  two  men  worked  to- 
gether often,  especially  when  it  came  to 
trapping  bears. 


Art  was  a hero  in  his  own  right.  In  1912, 
he  climbed  down  a well  to  rescue  George 
Cross,  then  four  years  old,  who  had  fallen 
into  a hand-dug  well  some  25  feet  deep. 
George,  who  was  a cousin  of  Art’s,  later 
became  a deputy  fish  warden  on  Kettle 
Creek,  and  his  brother  Charlie  (who  was 
also  well  known  in  Potter  County)  became 
a deputy  game  protector  and  forest  ranger. 

Art  had  many  adventures  of  his  own, 
and  the  local  newspapers  in  Potter  and 
Cameron  counties  are  full  of  his  exploits 
during  the  1920s  and  ’30s.  Art  retired  as 
the  Southcentral  Division  Supervisor  in 
1959.  His  35-year  career  broken  only  when 
he  was  elected  as  the  Potter  County  Sheriff 
from  1929  through  1932. 

Chauncey  retired  in  1938,  after  18  years 
of  state  service.  During  the  remaining  years 
before  his  death,  in  November  of  1941, 
Chauncey  spoke  out  against  the  proposed 
abolishment  of  the  bounty  system  and 
against  separate  doe  seasons. 

Nevertheless,  despite  his  vocal  opposi- 
tion to  agency  policies  at  the  time,  during 
the  funeral  services,  Chauncey  was  carried 
to  his  final  resting  place  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  comrades  — all  of  them  veteran  game 
protectors  with  at  least  20  years  of  ser- 
vice. □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Berry  picking  is  always  fun,  but  at  Bear 
Meadows  for  Marcia,  it’s  always  an 
adventure . 

Berry-Picking  Genes 


PICKING  blueberries  at  Bear  Meadows 
Natural  Area  is  always  an  adventure. 
Take  last  summer  for  instance.  The  main 
entry  road  had  been  closed  because  a bridge 
was  out,  so  just  getting  there  was  half  the 
fun. 

As  usual,  I was  driving  our  beat-up  1975 
baby  blue  Dodge  pickup,  which  heated  up 
every  time  we  climbed  a mountain.  With 
one  eye  on  the  temperature  gauge,  I drove 
slowly  while  my  son  David  piloted  us  along 
20  miles  of  steep  and  winding  forest  roads. 

Of  course,  we  had  to  stop  at  every  look- 
out, check  out  Big  Flat  Laurel  N atural  Area 
en  route,  and  finally,  before  the  last  de- 
scent into  Bear  Meadows,  pull  off  for  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  bog  below  us. 

Located  in  the  ridge-and-valley  section 
of  central  Pennsylvania,  Bear  Meadows 
Natural  Area  is  a 520-acre  boreal  sphag- 
num bog.  Although  such  bogs  are  common 
in  the  glaciated,  plateau  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  glaciers  scoured  out  basins  in 
horizontal  layers  of  rock,  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  glaciers  did  not  reach 
and  where  the  rocks  have  been  broken  and 
tilted,  few  such  bowls  exist  in  which  bogs 
could  form.  One  such  bowl  is  Bear  Mead- 
ows. 

Ten  thousand  years  ago  there  was  a 


pond  at  Bear  Meadows.  Then  either  a bea- 
ver dam  or  a landslide  blocked  the  outlet  to 
Sinking  Creek.  Over  the  centuries  the  area 
gradually  filled  in  with  sphagnum  moss 
which  formed  a seven-foot-deep  peat  layer 
beneath  it.  Today  Sinking  Creek  drains 
the  bog,  leaving  only  a l'/4-  mile  strip  of 
open  bog. 

At  1,820  feet  above  sea  level,  Bear 
Meadows  is  surrounded  — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a narrow  opening  — by  a mountain 
ridge  400  to  600  feet  higher  than  the  bog. 
As  cold  air  flows  down  from  the 
mountaintop,  it  is  trapped  in  the  nearly 
enclosed  bog.  This  lowers  its  annual  mean 
temperature,  which  allows  more  northern 
plants  such  as  leatherleaf,  bog  laurel,  bal- 
sam fir  and  black  spruce  to  thrive  there. 
These  plants  are  relics  from  10,000  years 
ago  when  the  bog  first  formed  and  the 
climate  was  much  colder. 

According  to  pollen  studies  done  at  the 
bog,  a spruce  forest  covered  the  area  first. 
Then,  as  it  warmed  up,  it  was  replaced  by  a 
pine  forest,  which,  in  turn,  was  supplanted 
by  a mixed  deciduous  forest. 

Many  of  the  area’s  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer wildflowers  such  as  round-leaved  sun- 
dew, goldthread,  Canada  mayflower,  yel- 
low clintonia,  round-leaved  and  yellow- 
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fringed  orchids  and  heartleaf  twayblade  are 
characteristic  of  colder  climates.  Other 
plants,  both  in  the  bog  itself  and  in  the 
surrounding  woods,  are  more  typical  of 
central  Pennsylvania.  The  upland,  wooded 
edge  of  the  bog  is  a jungle  of  rhododendron 
beneath  a forest  of  hemlock  and  white 
pine,  while  sedges,  rushes,  wild  raisin,  poi- 
son  sumac,  and  gooseberry  grow  in  and 
around  the  bog.  Dragonflies  are  another 
common  sight  as  they  zip  over  the  open 
water  near  the  parking  lot.  Over  a 3 5 - 
year  period  entomologists  identified 
58  species  at  Bear  Meadows. 

Birders  search  for  16  species  of 
warblers,  including  the  more  north- 
erly Canada,  hooded  and  parula  war- 
blers which  nest  there.  Another 
exciting  nesting  species  is  the 
northern  goshawk. 

But  probably  the  best 
known  species  at  Bear 
Meadows,  other  than  the 
black  bears  that  are  at- 
tracted by  it,  is  the  high- 
bush  blueberry.  The  main, 
open  part  of  the  bog  is  domi- 
nated by  them,  along  with 
leatherleaf.  To  pick  blue  - 
berries  on  a cloudless  day 
in  early  August  is  to  not 
only  reap  an  incredible 
harvest,  but  to  enjoy  one 
of  the  loveliest  spots 
on  earth.  By  then  the 
berries  are  fully  ripe  and  we  can  move  easily 
from  bush  to  bush,  filling  our  gallon  buck- 
ets as  we  wade  through  the  bog. 

The  water  level  varies  from  year  to  year, 
and  getting  from  one  shrub  to  another  can 
be  tricky  even  when  the  water  level  is  low. 
So  for  years  I let  our  three  young  sons  wade 
into  the  bog  whilel  picked  along  its  edges. 
But  after  my  two  best  berry  pickers  — our 
oldest  son  Steve  and  our  youngest  son 
Mark  — left  home,  I faced  a dilemma.  Steve 
and  Mark  had  inherited  what  I fondly  refer 
to  as  my  berry-picking  gene  passed  down 
from  my  father.  All  of  us  are  fanatical 


pickers  who  systematically  strip  each  bush 
before  moving  on  to  the  next  and  never 
quit  until  our  buckets  are  filled.  David,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a dreamer  and  dawdler, 
and  although  his  brothers  tried  to  cover  for 
him,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  not 
inherited  the  berry-picking  gene. 

But  a couple  years  ago  it  was  David  who 
started  agitating  to  pick  blueberries  again 
at  Bear  Meadows.  As  an  adult, 
he  had  gained  an  appreciation 
for  all  that  wild  central  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer,  includ- 
ing blueberry  picking  at  Bear 
Meadows. 

At  first  I was  dubi- 
ous. But  he  loaded  the 
truck  with  buckets,  we 
packed  a picnic  lunch 
and  off  we  went.  Once 
we  reached  the  bog 
he  took  me  deep 
into  its  interior  to 
secret  places  he  and 
his  brothers  had 
found  years  before,  places 
where  no  one  went  because 
they  are  remote  and  wet. 
Never  had  I seen  so  many  blue- 
berries. I wore  old  clothes  and 
sneakers  and  waded  right  on  in. 
Many  hours  later  we  emerged  with 
20  quarts  of  berries,  and  I had  to 
admit  that  two-thirds  of  those  ber- 
ries had  been  picked  by  my  nimble- 
fingered son.  At  age  27,  his  latent  berry- 
picking gene  had  finally  surfaced.  Since 
then,  picking  blueberries  at  Bear  Meadows 
is  an  aesthetic  and  gustatory  treat  we  look 
forward  to  each  summer. 

Last  summer  the  forced  detour,  while 
lovely,  cut  our  day  almost  in  half  because 
we  didn’t  get  there  until  1 1 :30  a.m.,  just  in 
time  to  eat  most  of  our  lunch,  pull  on  our 
boots,  and  walk  through  the  forest. 

1 had  recently  purchased  a pair  of  knee 
high  rubber  boots  for  bog  exploration  and 
was  eager  to  break  them  in.  That  turned 
out  to  be  a mistake  because  as  soon  as  we 
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walked  out  into  the  bog,  I sank  almost 
immediately  over  my  boot  tops.  Most  of 
that  day  I spent  with  inches  of  cold  water  in 
my  boots  or  sitting  on  a wet  log,  pulling  off 
and  emptying  my  boots,  wringing  out  my 
wool  socks  and  putting  them  on  again,  only 
to  hit  another  hole  and  repeat  the  process 
all  over  again.  David,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  on  a pair  of  boots  he  had  bought  at  the 
local  Army-Navy  Store  which  had  been 
especially  designed  for  the  Vietnam  War. 
The  water  flowed  in  and  out  of  them  as  he 
picked. 

Picking  blueberries  while  slogging 
through  fluctuating  water  and  sucking  mud 
is  strenuous  work.  I quickly  forgot  about  my 
pale  green  cotton  pants,  which  were  soaked 
and  muddy.  I looked  like  Pigpen  in  the 
Peanuts  cartoon.  At  one  point,  when  I had 
a half-gallon  picked,  I slipped  and  over- 
turned the  bucket.  Luckily  the  berries 
landed  on  sphagnum  moss  and  I was  able  to 
retrieve  most  of  them. 

The  sun  was  hot  and  the  flies  buzzed,  but 
there  were  no  mosquitoes  out  in  the  bog. 
Birds  sang  and  flew  overhead.  Woodpeck- 
ers tapped  on  the  dead  spruce  snags.  I heard 
northern  ravens,  blue  jays,  eastern  blue- 
birds, American  goldfinches,  cedar  wax- 
wings,  song  sparrows,  gray  catbirds  and 
northern  cardinals. 

But  as  the  day  waned,  along  with  my 
strength,  we  decided  to  head  back  to  the 
car.  By  then  I was  carrying  my  boots  and 
wading  barefoot  as  I squished  through  the 
sphagnum  moss.  Under  David’s  direction, 
I crossed  the  upper  end  of  the  bog  and  sank 
to  my  hips  in  a slow  stream  that  meandered 
past.  He  had  assured  me  that  instead  of 
going  back  across  the  bog  to  our  usual 
woodland  path,  he  knew  a quicker  way. 
Once  we  reached  the  woods,  I pulled  on  my 
soaked  socks  and  boots. 

We  pushed  our  way  through  rhododen- 
dron shrubs  and  past  enormous  old  hem- 
lock trees,  searching  for  a blazed  trail.  After 
a long  time,  David  finally  found  a faded 
double  blaze  which  he  followed.  But  we 
still  had  to  climb  over  fallen  trees  and 


through  mazes  of  huge  rhododendron  until 
at  last  we  reached  a road.  By  then  we  knew 
that  we  had  missed  the  fast  trail  and  were, 
in  reality,  taking  almost  the  full,  3 -mile- 
circuit  around  the  outer  edges  of  the  natu- 
ral area. 

I was  exhausted  and  the  mosquitoes 
began  whining  around  our  heads.  When 
we  came  to  the  final  comer,  I knew  we  still 
had  half  a mile  to  go.  I had  rubbed  blisters 
on  both  feet  and  was  feeling  my  age,  mov- 
ing very  slowly.  David  offered  to  walk 
quickly  back  to  the  truck  and  pick  me  up 
and  I gratefully  sank  down  in  the  mosquito- 
infested  woods  to  rest  with  my  back  against 
a hemlock  tree.  Surely  I had  had  enough 
berry-picking  for  the  year. 

But  a week  later  David  persuaded  me  to 
go  again,  which  I attributed  to  the  siren 
power  of  Bear  Meadows  and  my  berry- 
picking gene.  The  day  was  cool  and  breezy 
and  I had  resolved  to  go  back  to  my  former 
habit  of  picking  along  the  edges  while 
David  went  off  to  his  old  haunts.  Already 
the  sedges  were  turning  yellow  and  the 
viburnum  an  autumnal  red.  The  light  was 
the  brilliant,  clear  light  of  autumn.  Steeple- 
bush  bloomed  beside  the  bog  and  broad- 
leaved  arrowhead  along  its  watery  edges. 
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I walked  back  through  giant  hemlocks, 
oaks  and  white  pines  and  finally  cut  through 
a hemlock  woods  and  a band  of  rhododen- 
dron, to  the  bog  itself,  trampled  down  with 
trails  that  wound  out  through  a maze  of 
highbush  blueberry,  sedges,  grasses,  sphag- 
num moss  and  old  trees. 

Mosquitoes  buzzed  persistently  because 
despite  the  lively  breeze,  it  did  not  pen- 
etrate this  area.  Most  of  the  berries  were 
high  in  the  bushes  and  I easily  picked  a 
gallon  in  less  than  two  hours.  I never  heard 
nor  saw  another  human  being. 

I sat  beneath  a hemlock  tree  near  the 
trail  to  eat  lunch  and  “pished”  in  a sharp- 
shinned  hawk.  It  swooped  low  and  landed 
on  a nearby  tree  limb  for  a few  seconds  until 
it  figured  out  I was  not  a songbird.  Then  it 
flew  off. 

As  the  hours  passed  and  David  did  not 
appear,  I gave  up  picking  entirely  and  spent 


the  time  appreciating  fully  the  beauty  and 
diversity  of  the  Bear  Meadows  Natural 
Area. 

First  I sat  beside  Sinking  Creek  next  to 
the  parking  lot  and  watched  the  dragon- 
flies. Then  I walked  out  and  sat  on  top  of 
the  observation  platform  which  gave  me  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  bog.  Cedar  wax- 
wings  flew  back  and  forth  as  they,  too, 
harvested  blueberries.  From  there  I also 
spotted  a large  painted  turtle  basking  in  the 
sun  on  a patch  of  sphagnum  moss. 

For  a while  I imagined  I was  in  the 
North  Woods  and  almost  believed  it.  I half 
expected  to  see  a moose  tramping  through 
the  water,  but  instead,  as  the  afternoon 
waned,  David  finally  emerged,  loaded  down 
with  blueberries.  Although  I had  picked  a 
reasonable  amount  of  berries,  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  I had  passed  on  my  berry-picking 
gene  to  David.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


3-2-1  Countdown 

The  1960s  was  an  important  decade  for  hunters.  Choosing  numbers  0 through  9, 
can  you  fill  in  the  box  with  the  correct  year? 


196Q 

196Q 

196Q 

196Q 

196Q 

196a 

196Q 

196Q 

196Q 

196a 

V 


Early  small  game  season  established. 

First  spring  gobbler  season. 

Season  for  hunting  woodchucks  set  from  June  1 to  September  30. 

Extended  winter  squirrel  season. 

Hunter  Safety  made  mandatory. 

First  statewide  extended  archery  deer  season. 

Triple  Trophy  Award  created  for  lucky  hunters  who  harvested  a 
deer,  bear  and  turkey  in  a single  license  year. 

Six-day  antlerless  deer  season  started  in  Southeast  Pennsylvania. 

Controlled  hunting  at  Pymatuning  Management  Area. 

Extended  winter  grouse  season. 


answers  on  p.  64 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Sports  shows  are  great  places  for  archers  and  other 
outdoors  folks  to  test  their  skills  and  check  out  the 
latest  developments . 


Archery  on  Display 


Archery  displays  at  sports  shows 

and  other  gatherings  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular.  While  some  are  just 
passive  displays  of  products,  others  offer 
actual  shooting  facilities  for  entertainment, 
testing  and  maybe  even  contests. 

That  such  displays  are  on  the  increase 
indicates  exhibitors  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage, which  in  all  likelihood  means  that 
archers  and  others  find  these  exhibits  to  be 
worth  their  time  and  money  to  attend.  If 
nothing  else,  shows  are  one  way  to  find  out 
what  is  new  and  useful. 


Target  archery,  including  the  now  well 
established  3-D  field  shoots  and  indoor 
video  competitions,  represents  a strong  base 
for  bow  shooting  experiences.  But  hunting 
as  a field  sport  still  attracts  the  most  ar- 
chers. 

Demonstrating  how  significant  archery 
hunting  has  become,  this  year  will  bring 
the  first  annual  National  Bowhunting  Day. 
The  observance  will  be  held  on  September 
23,  in  conjunction  with  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day,  and  it’s  come  about 
through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Shoot- 
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ing  Sports  Foundation  and  the  Archery 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Organiza- 
tion, better  known  as  AMO.  NSSF  has 
long  been  active  in  promoting  the  gun 
sports  and  accepted  archery  many  years  ago 
in  its  various  approaches  as  one  of  the 
shooting  sports. 

AMO  is  urging  all  its  dealer  members  to 
promote  the  September  observance  by  in- 
viting gun  hunters  and  the  general  public 
to  shoot  light  bows  at  short  range  to  at  least 
introduce  more  people  to  archery.  Such  a 
program  is  recommended  to  be  on  a free 
basis.  Watch  for  such  opportunities  in  your 
area. 

Considering  that  some  80  percent  of 
present  bowhunters  also  hunt  with  a fire- 
arm, the  idea  of  encouraging  more  hunters 
to  give  archery  a try  is  intended  to  encour- 
age all  gunners  to  “become  a two-season 
hunters.”  It  is  generally  accepted  that  learn- 
ing how  to  take  game  with  a bow  — at 
usually  closer  ranges  — will  make  anybody 
a better  hunter. 

T argeted  for  N ational  Bowhunting  Day 
will  be  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  troops,  4- 
H clubs,  high  school  athletes  and  coaches, 
and  members  of  local  hunting  and  fishing 
clubs. 

Manufacturers  and  others  involved  in 
the  archery  business  have  good  reasons  for 
displaying  and  otherwise  supporting  Na- 
tional Bowhunting  Day.  Up  front  is  the 
traditional  reason  — to  make  money.  Nev- 
ertheless, even  if  a self-serving  motive, 
promotion  of  archery  overall  can  only  serve 
to  benefit  the  sport. 


ARCHERS  interested  in  learning 
about  traditional  equipment 
should  visit  an  outdoors  show. 
Here  representatives  of  the 
Great  Northern  Longbow 
Company  demonstrate  long- 
bows and  recurves. 

Actually,  many  exhibitors 
at  outdoor  shows  don’t  expect 
immediate  profits.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  those  who  are 
introducing  a new  product  or 
one  that  requires  a considerable  cash  out- 
lay. What  they  are  after  is  exposure.  They 
hope  that  the  brochures  and  business  cards 
they  pass  out  will  eventually  result  in  later 
orders. 

Archery  was  once  a poor  cousin  to  the 
more  traditional  firearm-related  exhibits 
at  outdoor  shows.  It  borrowed  on  the  crowds 
generated  by  deer  rifles,  camping  equip- 
ment and  the  like.  Now,  however,  with 
about  one  in  three  Pennsylvania  hunting 
licensees  being  bowhunters,  archery  cre- 
ates its  own  interest  and  has  become  an 
important  part  of  most  commercial  out- 
door exhibitions. 

Archery  has  become  a mainline  attrac- 
tion at  the  biggest  outdoor  shows.  Because 
safety  can  be  controlled  and  space  is  avail- 
able, actual  shooting  events  and  opportu- 
nities can  be  a big  attraction  at  even  the 
biggest  sportsmen’s  shows. 

The  famous  Pennsylvania  Bowhunters 
Festival  at  Forksville  in  Sullivan  County  is 
but  one  example.  Started  in  1957  at  the 
Sullivan  County  Fairground,  there  was 
originally  little  thought  of  commercial  par- 
ticipation. Archery  activity  and  entertain- 
ment topped  the  list  — still  does.  But  as 
profits  provided  the  means,  more  buildings 
were  added,  and  today  display  booths  jam 
every  square  foot  of  available  space  and 
there’s  still  a waiting  list  of  exhibitors  who 
would  like  to  participate. 

Except  for  team  shooting  competitions 
and  a tournament  for  youngsters,  partici- 
pants are  chiefly  on  their  own  to  enjoy  the 
various  field,  still  and  animated  targets.  For 
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THE  SMALL  ARENAatthe  Farm 
Show  Building  offers  plenty  of 
space  fortournament  shooting 
and  other  hands-on  archery 
activities  during  the  Eastern 
Sports  and  Outdoors  Show  in 
Harrisburg. 

this  reason,  the  Forksville 
bowhunter’s  festival  ranks  first 
in  the  world  in  numbers  of  ar- 
chers  attending  at  one  time  on 
a participating  basis. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Early  Bird  Out- 
door Show  in  Bloomsburg  each  year  is  an 
indoor  3-D  archery  shoot  from  both  level 
and  tree  stand  platforms.  It  wasn’t  origi- 
nally planned  that  way,  but  both  spectator 
and  archer  interest  in  this  event,  with  timed 
lighting  on  various  game  targets  at  varying 
distances,  has  been  a great  crowd  enhancer. 

The  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoors  Show 
at  the  Farm  Show  complex  in  Harrisburg 
has  long  included  archery  shooting  in  addi- 
tion to  hosting  displays  for  archers.  Origi- 
nally set  up  in  the  main  display  area,  daily 
contests  provided  visitors  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  post  scores  for  a shoot-off  on  the 
weekend. 

The  event  became  so  popular,  though, 
that  this  past  February  it  was  held  in  the 
small  arena,  where  shooters  enjoyed  a much 
larger  area  for  the  informal  contests  and 
spectators  had  more  space  for  viewing.  In 
addition,  the  balance  of  the  arena  was 
devoted  to  archery  associated  displays  that 
in  past  years  had  been  mingled  in  among 
other  vendors  in  the  general  shooting  area. 

Evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  ar- 
chery at  the  Harrisburg  show  is  the  pres- 
ence of  Dick  Weaknecht  who  has  exhib- 
ited at  Harrisburg  for  20  years.  With  his 
sons,  he  has  merchandised  archery  for  many 
more  years  at  stores  in  Hamburg  and 
Kutztown. 

One  of  the  older  outdoor  shows,  which 
hit  22  years  in  1995,  is  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Outdoor  Expo  held  in  the  Agriculture  Hall 
of  Allentown  Fairgrounds  each  March. 
Although  an  all-outdoors  event,  show  or- 


ganizers early  on  recognized  target  archery 
and  bowhunting  as  important  segments.  In 
addition  to  displays  of  archery  equipment, 
seminars  are  held  to  accommodate  contin- 
ued and  growing  interest  in  all  phases  of  the 
sport.  Proceeds  of  this  5-day  event  (to  be 
reduced  to  three  in  1 996 ) , sponsored  by  the 
Lehigh  Sertoma  Club,  go  to  charitable 
organizations  in  the  area. 

Of  course,  shows  devoted  exclusively  to 
archery  are  growing  in  popularity.  While 
such  shows  do  draw  in  some  people  with 
only  a casual  interest  in  the  sport,  most 
attendees  are  already  well  into  the  sport. 
Because  a wealth  of  experience  is  normally 
on  both  sides  of  the  displays,  vendors  are  on 
their  mettle  to  provide  accurate  and  useful 
information  about  their  products  and  ser- 
vices. 

The  second  biennial  convention  of  the 
United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Hershey  Lodge  and  Convention  Center, 
exemplifies  a first-rate  archery-only  ori- 
ented exhibition.  Although  those  who  at- 
tended the  first  convention  in  1993  were 
snowed  in,  the  1995  show  attracted  some 
1,600  people,  a third  of  which  were  walk- 
ins  who  came  to  view  the  84  commercial 
displays.  Most  in  attendance  were  mem- 
bers, and  375  of  those  had  hard-to-get 
reservations  for  a sumptuous  banquet  on 
Saturday  evening.  An  auction  of  archery 
and  outdoor  related  items  following  the 
dinner  raised  over  $50,000.  Included  were 
30  hunts  in  western  states,  Canada  and 
South  Africa. 

Throughout  the  weekend  there  was  a 
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steady  program  of  seminars  by  some  of  the 
leading  archery  personalities  in  the  coun- 
try. Gene  Wensel  was  the  luncheon  speaker 
and  M.  R.  James  gave  the  keynote  address 
at  dinner.  The  next  convention  is  already 
scheduled  for  Hershey  in  1997. 

There  is  such  a proliferation  of  archery 
shows  today  that  Wensel  and  other  popu- 
lar speakers  are  hard  put  to  keep  up  with 
demands  for  their  services.  And  they  do 
provide  a service  as  well  as  entertainment 
by  displaying  their  talents  to  the  benefit  of 
archery  in  general. 

Some  of  the  information  dispensed  by 
personalities  at  these  sessions  encourages 
the  purchase  of  archery  supplies  that  are 
usually  available  on  site. 

And,  what  is  available? 

Usually  you  can  either  find  what  you  are 
seeking  or  a dealer  who  can  get  it  for  you.  It 
can  be  anything  from  a tiny  string  nock 
locator  to  the  latest  in  bows.  There  are 
some  real  bargains,  too,  as  exhibitors  use 
such  occasions  to  move  slightly  outdated 
merchandise  that  is  in  mint  condition. 
Sure,  there  are  a few  shysters  at  times,  but 
they  seldom  return. 

Perhaps  by  design,  actual  sales  do  vary 
tremendously  from  show  to  show.  An  amaz- 
ing amount  of  money  passes  over  the 
counter  at  some,  while  others  generate  but 
a modest  business.  There  are  potential  cus- 
tomers who  have  more  money  than  exper- 
tise. It  behooves  them  to  seek  out  the 
better  known  exhibitors  who  take  a per- 


ALONG  WITH  being  a place  for 
checking  out  the  latest  in  equipment, 
outdoors  shows  are  a great  place  for 
learning  more  about  archery 
organizations  and  other  clubs 
working  to  promote  the  shooting 
sports  and  outdoors. 

sonal  interest  in  helping  newcomers 
get  started  properly. 

One  of  my  favorite,  and  true, 
stories  shows  how  some  buyers  re- 
ally are  in  need  of  help.  In  this 
instance,  a man  asked  a vendor  for 
some  wooden  arrows.  He  offered  no  indica- 
tion as  to  length  or  spine.  The  vendor  tried 
to  get  information  from  him  so  that  he 
could  fit  the  arrows  to  his  need,  but  the 
customer  wanted  none  of  that;  he  just 
wanted  a dozen  arrows.  Using  his  best  judg- 
ment, the  seller  handed  over  the  arrows. 

Then,  noticing  a youngster  who  seemed 
to  be  the  man’s  son,  he  inquired,  “Now, 
how  about  some  arrows  for  the  boy?” 

The  now  happy  buyer  said,  “Oh,  half  of 
these  are  for  him.” 

It  pays  to  advertise  — a trite  truism  that 
is  proven  by  some  letters  I’ve  received  in 
response  to  this  column.  People  write  me 
for  recommendations,  but  I can  tell  from 
their  addresses  that  there  are  qualified  ar- 
chery shops  within  a short  driving  distance 
from  their  homes.  They  should  first  check 
the  “yellow  pages.” 

A big  reason  for  attending  an  archery 
show  is  the  opportunity  to  actually  see  and 
maybe  even  try  some  of  the  items  pictured 
in  magazines  and  catalogs. 

There  are  so  many  different  versions  of 
more  or  less  standard  items  such  as  sights, 
rests,  releases,  stabilizers,  shooting  tabs, 
and  string  attachments,  that  nothing  takes 
the  place  of  hands-on  inspection  of  the 
product. 

As  in  any  shopping,  there  is  a chance  to 
compare  prices  and  values.  The  difference 
is  that  at  outdoor  shows  the  vendor  pays  a 
pretty  price  to  bring  the  products  to  you. 

If  you’re  lucky,  the  meeting  will  prove 
mutually  satisfying.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Choke  tubes,  detachable  clips  and  fiberglass  stocks 
are  just  a few  of  the  things  you  can  do  to  . . . 


Improve  Your 
Hunting  Gun 


Helen  Lewis 


SCREW-IN  CHOKE  TUBES  are  one  of  several  available  options  a person  can  use  to 
customize  and  enhance  a firearm.  With  choke  tubes  a hunter  can  use  the  same  shotgun 
for  long-range  and  short-range  types  of  hunting. 


BY  THE  TIME  my  vehicle  was  in  sight 
shooting  hours  were  about  over.  I 
walked  a few  more  yards  and  then  stopped 
to  unload.  A bitter  cold  wind  had  swept 
through  the  woods  all  afternoon,  so  my 
fingers  were  anything  by  supple.  1 removed 
my  shooting  glove  and  pushed  hard  on  the 
floorplate  release.  It  didn’t  budge.  I tried 
several  more  times  without  any  success. 
Finally  I placed  the  back  of  my  folding 
knife  against  the  release  and  pushed.  That 
did  the  trick,  but  when  the  floorplate  swung 
down,  the  four  shells  flew  from  the  maga- 
zine into  a foot  of  snow.  It  took  several 
minutes  to  retrieve  my  ammo. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  exasperating 
experiences  I’ve  had  with  floorplates,  and  I 
make  no  bones  about  it.  I don’t  care  for 


them.  I’m  well  aware  that  bolt  action  rifles 
can  be  emptied  by  working  live  rounds 
through  the  chamber.  This  carries  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  and,  if  shells  are  tossed  on 
the  ground,  they’re  exposed  to  dirt  and 
grime.  All  things  considered,  removing 
rounds  through  the  floorplate  is  probably 
the  best  way  to  unload. 

I’ve  never  quite  understood  why  so  many 
manufacturers  have  shied  away  from  de- 
tachable magazines  — clips.  One  of  the 
great  features  of  the  Remington  Model  760 
Gamemaster  was  its  detachable  magazine. 
While  hunters  of  the  past  often  loaded  in 
the  morning  and  didn’t  unload  until  re- 
turning to  camp,  that’s  not  the  case  today. 
Big  game  hunters  are  mobile  and  may  load 
and  unload  several  times  a day. 
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Helen  Lewis 


THE  KW1K-KUP  consists  of  a magazine  assembly,  trigger 
guard  and  detachable  magazine.  A 9-shot  clip,  right,  is 
also  offered.  Available  for  both  short  and  long  action 
Model  700  Remingtons,  the  Kwik-Klip  can  be  installed 
without  any  inletting,  and  the  detachable  4-shot 
magazine  fits  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  stock,  below. 


Helen  Lewis 


The  pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging  the 
other  way  now,  however,  as  several  manu- 
facturers are  offering  bolt  action  rifles  with 
detachable  magazines.  From  my  point  of 
view,  that’s  astep  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it’s  unfortunate  that  so  many  hunters  are 
using  bolt  action  rifles  with  floorplates. 

For  those  like  me  who  don’t  like 
floorplates  but  aren’t  about  to  buy  a new 
rifle,  there  is  some  hope.  Trexler  Indus- 
tries, of  Bethlehem,  is  now  offering  Kwik- 
Klip  replacement  units  for  several  Reming- 
ton bolt  action  models.  Owners  of  Reming- 
ton 700  rifles,  in  both  long  and  short  ac- 
tions, can  remove  the  floorplate  assembly 
and  magazine  box  and  replace  the  entire 
unit  with  a Kwik-Klip  conversion  assem- 
bly. In  most  instances,  the  conversion  unit 
can  be  installed  without  the  assistance  of  a 
gunsmith.  In  short,  the  old  floorplate  as- 
sembly is  removed  and  a new  floorplate, 


complete  with  trigger  guard 
and  magazine  assembly,  sim- 
ply slides  into  the  factory  open- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  stock. 
Detailed  instructions  explain 
what  to  do  in  case  some  wood 
must  be  removed. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  think 
that  detachable  magazines  de- 
tract from  the  looks  of  a rifle 
and,  in  some  cases,  that’s  true. 
Having  a clip  protruding  an 
inch  or  so  from  a rifle  does  steal 
from  its  cosmetic  beauty. 

That’s  not  the  case  with  the 
Kwik-Klip.  I installed  a test 
unit  that  neatly  fit  in  a Rem- 
ington Model  700  Mountain 
Rifle  chambered  for  the  280 
Rem.  The  4-shot  clip  fits  flush 
with  the  bottom  of  the  new 
floorplate  assembly.  The  de- 
tachable steel  box  magazine 
snaps  instantly  and  securely 
into  place. 

The  Kwik-Klip  assembly 
maintains  a classic  appearance, 
has  a very  nice  finish  and  has  a 
patented  one-touch  magazine  release.  Mag- 
num magazines  hold  three  cartridges,  and  a 
ten-shot  magazine  (nine  for  magnums)  is 
available.  Naturally,  the  10-shot  magazine 
protrudes  from  the  magazine  holder.  Hav- 
ing nine  shots  in  one  magazine  does  away 
with  carrying  loose  shells  in  pockets. 

Kwik-Klips  have  been  around  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  only  for  Model  700  Reming- 
ton long  action  (.25-06,  .270,  .30-06,  280 
Remington,  .264  Winchester,  7mm  Rem- 
ington Magnum  and  .300  Winchester 
Magnum.) 

The  Kwik-Klip  assembly  also  fits  the 
Remington  721  and  725  models.  Installa- 
tion in  a Model  700  ADL  or  Model  721 
does  require  additional  inletting.  Kwik- 
Klip  700  works  in  right  or  left  hand  actions 
and  standard  or  heavy  barrels. 

During  a recent  phone  conversation 
with  Trexler  Industries,  I was  informed 
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THE  SIX  Hunter/Benchrest  stock's 
wide,  flat  forearm  stablizes  the  rifle 
and  keeps  it  from  canting,  something 
that  should  appeal  to  target  shooters 
and  varmint  hunters.  The  Peightal 
Shooting  Stool  shown  here  is  another 
aid  long-range  shooters  might 
consider. 

that  Kwik-Klips  would  soon  be  avail- 
able for  Remington  short  action  out- 
fits such  as  the  .22-250,  6mm,  .243, 
and  7mm-08. 

While  detachable  magazines  rep- 
resent a great  way  to  improve  a rifle, 
there  are  many  shotguns  being  used  today 
that  can  be  just  as  easily  improved,  and  in 
this  case  I’m  talking  about  multiple  chok- 
ing systems.  When  possible,  adding  a mul- 
tiple choking  system  is  nearly  the  same  as 
buying  several  new  shotgun  barrels. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  screw-in  choke, 
about  the  only  way  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  amount  of  choke  was  to  buy  another 
barrel  with  the  desired  choke  constriction. 
Gunsmiths  through  the  years  had  fair  suc- 
cess in  reducing  the  amount  of  choke  ei- 
ther by  some  type  of  swaging  the  muzzle 
larger  or  simply  removing  the  choke  con- 
striction by  shortening  the  barrel.  Unless  it 
was  done  at  the  factory  level  or  by  a tal- 
ented barrel  maker,  such  work  was  often 
largely  guesswork.  The  screw-in  choke  has 
changed  all  that,  and  there  are  many  com- 
petent gunsmiths  turning  our  superb  jobs 
in  threading  a barrel  for  screw-in  tubes. 

I’m  not  suggesting  that  this  can  be  done 
to  every  shotgun.  Many  older  pumps  and 
autoloaders  do  not  have  enough  stock  metal 
at  the  muzzle  (barrel  wall  thickness)  to 
safely  thread.  The  same  is  true  for  a lot  of 
over/unders  and  doubles.  Having  insert 
chokes  welded  in  is  another  option,  but  I’m 
told  this  carries  a pretty  stiff  price  tag. 
Certain  chrome-lined  barrels  require  car- 
bide reamers.  Since  these  are  very  expen- 
sive, it’s  a safe  bet  that  the  cost  would  be 
considerably  more. 

I asked  Joe  McCrea,  a gunsmith  from 


Fennelton  who  installs  screw-in  chokes,  if 
many  shooters  equip  inexpensive  single- 
shot outfits  with  choke  tubes.  He  said  he’s 
done  a number  of  them.  For  the  most  part, 
full  choke  is  standard  on  single-shot  out- 
fits. Installing  screw-in  choke  tubes,  and 
perhaps  shortening  barrels  on  extra  long 
outfits,  changes  a barrel  that  was  choked 
for  long  range  into  a brush  gun  when  an 
improved  cylinder  tube  is  installed. 

Spring  gobbler  hunters  who  stick  with 
full  choke  barrels  will  find  a set  of  screw-in 
choke  tubes  will  turn  their  turkey  guns  into 
ideal  small  game  outfits.  Screw-in  choke 
tubes  are  not  a fad;  many  shooters  have 
found  the  device  to  be  a great  way  to  get 
maximum  use  out  of  their  scatterguns. 

Another  shooting  aid,  one  that  is  gain- 
ing popularity  particularly  among  big  game 
and  varmint  hunters,  is  fiberglass  stocks. 
Wood  stocks  are  susceptible  to  moisture 
which  can  cause  changes  in  the  stock.  If 
you  think  this  is  a minor  problem,  just 
think  about  how  moisture  can  make  a 
wooden  door  expand  and  stick.  Stock  wood 
reacts  pretty  much  the  same  way.  Even  top 
grade  wooden  stocks  swell  or  bend  with 
humidity  changes,  and  this  warping  has  a 
dramatic  impact  on  accuracy. 

Fiberglass  stocks  are  not  affected  by 
humidity,  rain  or  extreme  weather  changes. 
They  maintain  bedding  and,  therefore, 
point  of  impact  as  well.  They  even  help 
reduce  recoil.  Chet  Brown  of  Brown  Preci- 
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sion,  Inc.  says,  “Recoil  in  fiberglass  stocks  is 
surprisingly  light.  Our  stocks  are  designed 
to  absorb  most  of  the  harshness  by  flexing 
slightly  and  acting  as  a ‘shock  absorber’.” 
Lee  Six  of  Six  Enterprises  points  out 
that  the  advantages  of  fiberglass  have  long 
been  recognized  by  practitioners  of  the 
most  demanding  of  shooting  sports  — com- 
petitive benchrest  shooting.  He  says,  “Since 
1972  the  lightweight  glass  stock,  with  its 
absolute  imperviousness  to  the  effects  of 
climatic  changes,  has  become  the  choice  of 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  benchrest  commu- 
nity.” From  a weight  standpoint,  most  rifles 
carrying  fiberglass  stocks  will  weigh  up  to  1 
Vi  pounds  less  than  the  factory  model. 


Both  Brown  and  Six  make  a variety  of 
“glass”  stocks  for  all  types  of  rifles.  Nor- 
mally, these  stocks  must  be  fitted  by  the 
factory  or  a stockmaker,  but  this  guaran- 
tees an  absolute  match  to  the  rifle.  Jim 
Peightal  installed  a Brown  “Pounder” 
(weighs  just  15  ounces)  on  my  Ruger  M-77 
chambered  for  the  .284  Win.  Not  only  was 
the  weight  reduction  significant,  but  accu- 
racy was  improved. 

Peightal  used  a Six  Hunter  Benchrest 
stock  when  he  built  Helen’s  6mm  BR  Rem- 
ington. Although  this  fiberglass  stock  has  a 
wide,  flat  forearm,  it  weighs  just  one  pound 
eight  ounces.  It’s  an  ideal  setup  for  the 
varmint  hunter  who  not  only  bums  a lot  of 
ammo  in  the  field,  but  — because  of  the 
wide,  flat  forearm  — also  spends  a lot  of 
time  at  the  bench  range  testing.  While  the 
Hunter/Benchrest  stock  may  seem  a little 
bulky  for  field  use,  it  turned  in  a superb  job 
on  a prairie  dog  hunt  in  Nebraska  from 
both  sandbags  and  several  other  shooting 
rests. 

In  1994,  Blount,  Inc.  acquired  Ram- 
Line,  maker  of  shooting  accessories  includ- 
ing synthetic  gun  stocks  for  popular  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

These  stocks  are  injection  molded  Syn- 
T ech  designed  for  simple  drop-ins.  No  gun- 
smithing  is  needed,  but  in  some  cases  accu- 
racy will  be  improved  by  having  a 
stockmaker  install  glass  bedding.  The  Syn- 
Tech  stock  is  impervious  to  snow,  cold, 
rain,  heat  and  impact.  The  black  color  and 
knuckle  finish  are  molded  in  and  can’t  be 
scratched  off. 

Manufacturers  are  turning  out  some 
mighty  fine  firearms  these  days,  but  for 
those  who  want  to  do  a little  customizing 
for  particular  types  of  shooting,  there  are 
several  options  and  accessories  available 
that  will  enable  a shooter  to  get  the  most 
out  of  any  firearm.  □ 
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The  Birds  of  Summer 

IT’LL  3E  SUMMER  before  you  know  it,  and  what  bettor  way  to  pre- 
pare for  balmy  days  than  to  pick  up  “Summer  Birds,”  second  in  the 
“Birds  of  the  Seasons”  series. 

We  commissioned  artist 
Stephen  Leed  to  produce  a 
print  series  featuring  birds  of 
every  season  based  on  his 
popular  “Winter  Birds,”  the 
1994  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  print  that  sold  out  in 
record  time.  “Summer  Birds” 
has  been  available  since  Au- 
gust, and  sales  have  been 
brisk.  The  third  and  fourth 
prints  in  the  series  will  be 
available  beginning  in  1996. 

Like  our  WTFW  prints, 

“Summer  Birds”  is  limited  to 
600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Image  size  is  about 
15x22V2  inches.  The  prints  are  $125,  delivered;  framed  prints  cost 
$97.50  more.  Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s  ongoing  research 
and  management  efforts  on  behalf  of  non^ame  species. 

♦ Orderfrom  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 

Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


• • • 


On  the  Trail 


HIKE  ALONG  with  Game  Commission 
Biologist  Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the 
fascinating  world  of  one  of  our  most 
impressive  mammals.  In  “On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears,”  Alt  and  PGC 
videographer  Hal  Korber  follow  the  animal  through  the  phases  of 
its  life  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.This  award-winning  video, 
years  in  the  making,  documents  bear  behavior  never 
before  captured  on  film. 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears” 

(running  time  100  minutes)  costs  just  $29.95,  deliv- 
ered. Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.  Order 
from: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

200 1 Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797 
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ONE  DOLLAR 


Have  you  seen  this  man? 


Well,  don’t  miss  your  chance  to! 

Richard  Pawling’s  History  Alive  program  on  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission is  touring  the  state  throughout  our  centennial  celebration.  This 
entertaining  and  informative  program  will  delight  the  whole  family,  and  it  II 
be  coming  soon  to  an  auditorium  near  you.  Tour  details  can  be  found  in  this 
month’s  “Conservation  News”  section. 
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BECAUSE  SPORTSMEN  PAY 


OVER  $3  MILLION  EACH  DAY 


America's.  “Un-endangered  Species”9 


Virtually  every  species  of  American  wildlife  — from  songbirds  and  chipmunks  to 
bald  eagles  and  whooping  cranes  — benefits  from  wildlife  conservation  programs 
supported  through  the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  proceeds  from  special 
excise  taxes  on  hunting  and  fishing  equipment. 

To  recognize  these  contributions  to  protect  our  wildlife  and  the  environment, 

Congress  established  National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day®  in  1972,  to  be  celebrated  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  each  year.  This  year,  on  Saturday,  September  23,  join 
America’s  hunters  and  anglers  in  supporting  conservation. 

National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day" 

j£*Bi  Saturday,  September  23,  1 995 


THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  ISN'T  THE  ONLY  SPECIES  TO  BENEFIT  FROM  THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  DOLLARS 


letters 


Editor: 

I think  the  Game 
Commission  should  establish 
a fund  people  could 
contribute  to  specifically  for 
the  acquisition  of  game 
lands. 

1 know  such  a fund  would 
be  successful,  based  upon  the 
millions  of  acres  the  various 
conservancies  have  saved 
through  private 
contributions. 

I can’t  think  of  a better 
monument  than  the 
permanent  preservation  of 
wildlife  habitat. 

Norman  Verhoog, 
Redding,  CA 

Editor: 

I enjoyed  the  Game  News 
I have  gotten  from  friends  so 
much  that  1 have  finally 
decided  to  subscribe  for 
myself.  My  favorite  parts  are 
the  articles  you  publish  about 
hunting  and  the  “Shooter’s 
Corner.”  In  the  future,  I 
hope  you  will  run  some  more 
stories  on  muzzleloader 
hunts. 

Derek  Willis 
Masury,  OH 

Editor: 

Just  received  notice  that 
my  Game  News  was  about  to 
expire.  Thanks  for  the 
reminder.  I especially  love 
the  covers  and  the  Letters. 

About  the  license  fee 
increase,  I’m  seeing  more 
bears  and  lots  of  turkeys  and 
enough  deer,  so  somebody 
must  be  doing  their  job.  I 
think  you  should  raise 
licenses  a little  bit  every  year 
or  so,  though,  instead  of  in 
big  jumps. 

Finally,  why  not  include  a 
patch  to  those  who  buy  a 
license  or  send  in  a tag  that 


shows  we  tagged  a deer,  bear 
or  turkey  — or  sell  us  one  at 
halt  price. 

D.  Evans, 
Home 

Editor: 

Thank  you  for  giving  me 
and  my  team  members 
complimentary  one-year 
Game  News  subscriptions  for 
winning  our  county 
envirothon. 

Winning  the  envirothon 
was  a very  satisfying  and 
rewarding  accomplishment, 
something  we  will  remember 
for  a long  time. 

I have  read  and  enjoyed 
Game  News  for  years,  and 
now  look  forward  to 
receiving  my  own  copy. 

M.  LaBorde, 
Pennsylvania  Furnace 

Editor: 

Marcia  Bonta’s  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  her  ridgetop  home  is 
most  evident  in  her  writings. 

I especially  enjoyed  her 
column  about  rare 
Appalachian  ferns,  in  the 
July  issue. 

Once  again  she  proves 
that  interest  in  all  apsects  of 
the  natural  world  can  lead  to 
adventures  here  that  rival 
any  exotic  safari. 

S.  Kotala, 
Altoona 

Editor: 

As  a hunter  education 
instructor  for  almost  30 
years,  I’ve  found  nothing 
more  rewarding  than  seeing  a 
young  person’s  expression 


when  he  or  she  is  about  to 
get  their  first  hunting  license. 
And  as  for  license  fees, 
through  the  years  I’ve 
checked  out  hunting  costs  in 
other  states  and  countries, 
and  anybody  who  thinks 
Pennsylvania’s  are  high 
should  do  the  same. 

M.  McConnell, 
Klondike 

Editor: 

Keith  Schuyler’s  “The 
Spiritual  Side,”  in  the  July 
issue  sent  a message  straight 
to  my  heart.  How 
enlightening  to  read  Bible 
references  in  Game  News.  1 
am  a traditonal  archer  who 
feels  the  spirit  of  bowhunting 
connects  the  earth  with  the 
hunter  with  God. 

After  reading  this  article, 

I had  to  dig  out  the 
December  ’84  issue  to  see 
Nick  Rosato’s  wonderful 
cover. 

A final  spiritual  note: 

The  day  after  reading  Keith’s 
column  I found  my  first 
arrowhead. 

L.  Klobuchar, 
Gibsonia 

Editor: 

1 think  anybody  12  years 
of  age  or  older  who  wants  to 
hike  or  otherwise  use  a state 
game  lands  hut  doesn’t  have 
a hunting  license  or  fishing 
license  should  have  to  buy  a 
“land  acquisition  license,” 
the  funds  from  which  would 
be  used  to  maintain  and 
acquire  game  lands. 

D.  Borzak, 
Frackville 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Desert  Storm  Buck 


THE  DARK  SILENCE  at  39,000  feet 
over  Saudi  Arabia  was  eerie.  The 
previous  three  months  had  been  a blur, 
from  nonstop  flying  for  my  crew  and  me 
on  our  C-141B  Starlifter.  We  had  been 
busy  transporting  people  and  supplies  for 
the  now  infamous  strike  against  Sadaam 
Hussein.  At  the  moment,  though,  my 
mind  drifted  thousands  of  miles  away,  to 
my  parents’  farm  in  the  hills  of  Potter 
County.  I could  just  picture  my  wife  Patti 
and  the  rest  of  our  family  gathering 
around  the  Thanksgiving  table.  And  just 
like  every  other  year  since  I could 
remember,  1 knew  my  dad,  Lowell,  my 
brother,  Jeff,  my  Uncle  Fred  and  others 
would  be  getting  ready  to  break  for  camp 
on  Saturday  and  the  event  we  anxiously 
await  every  year,  opening  day  of  buck 
season. 

This  would  be  the  first  opener  I would 
miss.  And  although  I knew  there  would 
be  others,  I couldn’t  help  but  wish  I was 
there.  Dismissing  that  as  an  impossibility, 
though,  I jolted  myself  back  to  the 
business  at  hand,  getting  back  to  Europe 
and  resting  up  for  yet  another  trip  down 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  when  we 
arrived  in  Germany,  we  were  told  to  fly 
hack  to  our  home  base  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  It  seems  my  crew  and  I 
had  reached  the  number  of  hours  we 


were  allowed  to  operate  an 
aircraft,  so  we  were  ordered  to  fly 
home  and  rest  for  a few  days. 

Although  my  spirits  were 
lifting,  I knew  a lot  could  happen 
between  then  and  Monday  that 
would  prevent  me  from  making  it 
home  to  Pennsylvania  for  buck 
season.  In  fact,  I didn’t  even  get 
excited  until  the  next  day  when 
we  were  airborne  and  headed 
towards  the  states.  As  we  came 
down  the  East  coast,  I made  a 
couple  of  weather  calls  to  check 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania. 
Bradford,  the  closest  airport  to 
our  farm  , listed  “snow  flurries 
with  a temperature  of  29  de- 
grees.” After  the  100-plus 
weather  in  the  Gulf,  that  was 
music  to  my  ears. 

As  soon  as  I landed  in  South 
Carolina  I was  driving  hack  up 
the  East  coast  to  Potter  County. 

It  was  a long,  tiring  trip,  but  as 
darkness  fell  Saturday  night  1 
pulled  into  my  parents’  driveway. 

After  a relaxing  Sunday  with 
Patti,  I set  out  for  deer  camp  — 
The  Buck  Stops  Here  — just 
down  the  road.  The  guys  were 
glad  to  see  me,  and  after  filling 
them  in  on  the  Gulf,  we  soon 
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shifted  our  conversation  to  the  next 
day’s  hunt.  Dad  said  this  year’s  buck 
population  looked  good  and  that  he 
had  seen  several  nice  deer  in  turkey 
season.  He  and  Uncle  Fred  would 
hunt  their  trusty  stands  near  an  old 
apple  orchard.  Having  only  one  day 
to  hunt  before  the  long  drive  south, 

1 would  hit  my  familiar  tree  stand  on 
a neighboring  farm.  Brother  Jeff 
would  be  down  the  ridge  several 
hundred  yards  to  my  right.  Sal,  my 
brother-in-law,  would  be  to  my  left 
in  his  portable  tree  stand. 

After  the  typical  restless  night 
before  opening  day,  I was  already 
half  awake  when  the  alarm  clanged 
to  life  at  4 a.m.  Fred  soon  had  coffee 
going  as  Jeff  rustled  up  breakfast: 
Another  buck  season  had  arrived. 
The  raucous  sounds  around  camp  on 
a buck  season  opener  were  always 


exciting,  but  this  one  was  even  more 
special.  I had  to  pinch  myself  as  a 
reminder  that  1 was  actually  here.  The 
thermometer  on  the  porch  read  an 
unusually  warm  42  degrees,  but  spirits 
soared  despite  the  absence  of  snow  cover 
as  we  drove  off  into  the  darkness. 

When  Jeff,  Sal  and  I arrived  at  our 
parking  spot,  we  packed  up  our  gear  and 
set  out  through  a long  hayfield  to  the 
edge  of  the  timber  where  our  stands  were. 
After  walking  about  20  minutes,  we 
paused  for  a breather,  then  bid  each 
other  good  luck  and  departed  on  our 
separate  ways. 

I was  careful  not  to  walk  too  fast.  I 
didn’t  want  to  overheat  and  be  cold  later. 
The  leaves  were  dry  as  a bone,  making 
walking  unusually  loud.  Although  I 
hadn’t  been  to  my  stand  all  year,  I felt 
my  way  through  the  darkness  and  arrived 
in  plenty  of  time  to  set  up.  Jeff  had  done 
some  minor  maintenance  earlier  in  the 
fall,  with  permission  from  my  parents’ 
neighbors  who  owned  the  property. 

As  I settled  in,  I checked  my  watch; 

15  minutes  until  shooting  time.  The 
familiar  crunch-crunch  of  leaves  soon 
followed.  A doe  and  two  yearlings 
ambled  past,  knowing  something  was  out 
of  place  hut  not  quite  sure  exactly  what.  I 
lost  sight  of  them  long  before  I could  no 
longer  hear  them  in  the  dry  leaves.  After 
a couple  of  minutes,  their  sound  disap- 
peared as  well,  as  they  made  their 
way  across  the  flat  in  front  of 
me  and  into  the  hollow 
below.  At  7:  15,  I heard 
more  crunching  off  in 
the  same  direction  the 
three  deer  had  gone. 

I figured  they  had 
turned  and  were 
now  headed  across 
the  ridge  to  my  left, 
towards  Sal,  instead 
of  down  into  the 
hollow  as  before.  A 
heart  stopping  bang 
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a few  moments  later,  however,  told  a 
different  story.  I hoped  Sal  had  gotten 
the  shooting,  but  I wasn’t  sure. 

An  hour  passed  without  a deer  being 
seen  or  heard,  but  I was  having  a great 
time  nonetheless.  Even  it  1 didn’t  see 
another  deer  all  day,  I felt  fortunate  just 
to  be  there.  Chickadees  flitted  above  me, 
chirping  their  friendly  greeting.  The 
familiar  deer  woods  around  me  were 
like  a huge  breath  of  fresh  air.  As  I 
soaked  it  all  in,  my  mind  drifted  to 
thoughts  of  family,  work  and  a host 
of  other  things  that  I sometimes 
reflect  upon  while  on  deer  stand. 

Periodic  shots  in  the  valley 
below  jostled  me  hack  to  reality  and 
served  as  reminders  about  why  I was 
there.  At  9:30  the  sound  of  my 
truck  starting  up  on  the  dirt  road 
confirmed  my  suspicions  about  Sal. 

That  made  at  least  one  buck  for  our 
group  of  seven.  Although  I was 
anxious  to  see  if  anyone  else  had 
been  lucky,  I resisted  the  tempta- 
tion  to  move.  Having  only  one  day 
to  hunt,  I wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity. 

At  10:05,  the  sound  of  crunch- 
ing leaves  again  caught  my  atten- 
tion. As  the  noise  got  louder,  its 
rhythm  seemed  to  be  that  of  deer 
walking.  What’s  more,  it  sounded 
like  a bunch  of  deer.  As  the  seconds 
ticked,  my  heart  pounded  like  only 
another  deer  hunter  can  under- 
stand. Nine  deer  flowed  over  the 
bench  in  front  of  me  some  7 5 yards 
away.  I quickly  scanned  them  for 
antlers.  The  lead  deer  was  unmis- 
takably a buck.  My  mind  raced  as  I 
searched  for  a suitable  opening. 

They  looked  nervous;  I knew  I 
wouldn’t  have  much  time. 

Just  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
appeared,  they  came  to  a stop,  as  if 
to  listen  before  continuing  on.  The 
buck  stopped  directly  behind  a 
blowdown  — as  bucks  seem  to  have 


a knack  for  doing.  I shouldered  my 
rifle,  aimed  at  the  opening  in  front 
of  the  buck,  and  flipped  off  the 
safety.  As  my  shot  rang  out,  deer 
scattered  in  every  direction.  In  the 
confusion,  1 lost  sight  of  the  buck.  1 
mentally  marked  the  spot  in  front  of 
the  blowdown  and  slowly  worked  my 
way  over  to  it.  There  he  was,  lying  in 
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the  exact  spot  where  he  had  stood 
moments  before.  I hurried  over  to 
admire  him,  overcome  with  the 
numbness  of  excitement  mixed  with 
a tinge  of  sadness  that  comes  with 
taking  the  life  of  such  a beautiful 
animal. 

He  was  a plump  spike  in  his  fall 
prime.  His  antlers  were  some  of  the 
longest  I had  seen,  nine  or  ten 
inches  per  side.  And  instead  of 
growing  up  with  a slight  curve  to  the 
inside,  they  had  completely  crossed 
each  other  by  almost  two  inches  on 
the  top.  Although  not  the  largest 
deer  I have  taken,  he  would  make 
many  fine  meals  for  my  family.  As  I 
field-dressed  him,  Jeff  sauntered 
down  the  trail  that  connects  our 
stands.  We  patted  each  other  on  the 
back  and  admired  my  unusual 
trophy.  He  had  seen  several  deer 
throughout  the  morning,  but  not 
any  “horns”  yet.  We  drank  a cup  of 
coffee  and  then  I was  on  my  way  up 
to  the  road  where  we  had  parked. 

Jeff  offered  to  help  with  the  drag,  but 
I didn’t  want  to  cut  into  his  hunting 
time.  Half  way  up  through  the  field, 

I saw  Sal  pulling  up  in  my  truck.  He 
came  down,  congratulated  me,  and 
helped  with  the  rest  of  the  drag  to 
the  road.  He  had  indeed  been  lucky, 


another  spike,  at  7:15.  Nobody  else  had 
come  back  to  camp  yet. 

After  exchanging  stories  and  compar- 
ing deer  sightings,  we  set  out  for  camp, 
took  some  photos,  and  put  the  two  bucks 
up  on  our  game  pole.  No  sooner  had  we 
done  that  than  Jeff  pulled  into  the  drive. 
His  beaming  face  told  us  he  had  con- 
nected, too.  An  hour  after  he  had 
congratulated  me,  a group  of  three  deer 
worked  towards  his  stand,  the  third  being 
a buck.  A perfect  shot  from  his  .270 
added  a third  buck,  another  spike,  to  our 
tally.  I was  sure  glad  I hadn’t  asked  for  his 
help  in  dragging  mine  out.  We  couldn’t 
believe  it,  three  bucks,  all  spikes,  and  all 
killed  within  several  hundred  yards  of 
each  other.  This  would  be  a year  to 
remember. 

That  night,  as  the  wood  stove  sizzled 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  trickled  into 
camp,  we  reflected  on  the  hunt  and  the 
family  tradition  that  surrounds  our 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Potter  County. 

Later  in  the  week,  Bob,  another  member 
in  camp,  would  bag  a beautiful  8-pointer. 
For  now,  I enjoyed  the  camaraderie,  my 
thoughts  a world  away  from  the  turmoil 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  I would 
have  plenty  of  time  to  think  about  that 
on  the  long  drive  hack  to  South  Carolina 
in  the  morning.  This  had  indeed  been  a 
deer  season  to  remember.  □ 


Cover  photo  by  Gerry  Putt 

MOURNING  DOVES,  for  many  nimrods,  signal  the  beginning  of  a new  hunting  season. 
With  the  traditional  September  1 opener,  the  season  gets  off  to  a fast  and  furious  start.  As 
many  hunters  know,  there’s  no  better  way  to  shake  the  rust  from  the  smoothbore  swing 
than  with  the  “silver  bullets.”  More  doves  are  harvested  in  the  state  than  any  other  game 
bird.  As  this  month’s  cover  depicts,  the  mourning  dove  is  a farmland  bird.  For  hunting,  set 
up  along  a travel  corridor  between  harvested  grain  fields  or  locate  a farm  pond  where  the 
birds  are  taking  in  water.  Dove  hunting  is  an  excellent  way  for  a youngster  to  learn  the 
techniques  of  determining  leads  and  follow  through.  Most  of  all,  firearm  safety  practices 
learned  in  hunter  ed  can  be  reinforced.  Remember  to  gain  hunting  permission  before  ven- 
turing forth  on  private  land.  Get  an  early  start  to  the  hunting  season  this  year  and  give 
dove  hunting  a try.  It’s  up  to  you  to  learn  how  to  hit  the  speeding  mourning  dove,  though. 
Determine  your  proper  lead,  then  double  it! 
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September  Solitude 

By  Connie  Mertz 


I CLUNG  to  my  20-gauge  as  we  prepared 
for  our  first  dove  hunt.  The  humid,  hot 
weather  did  little  to  squelch  my  enthusi- 
asm — 1 was  anxious  to  see  how  many 
doves  were  drawn  to  the  fields  of  sunflow- 
ers, millet  and  com  we  had  planted. 

A novice  dove  hunter,  I wasn’t  used  to 
these  high  temperatures.  Even  my  camou- 
flaged vest  hung  heavily  on  my  back.  A 
friend  joined  us,  and  soon  we  were  travers- 
ing the  fields.  A couple  doves  took  instant 
flight,  but  they  were  out  of  range.  What 


delighted  me  more  were  the  hun- 
dreds of  goldfinches  that  took  off 
from  the  sunflowers,  their  yellow 
color  adding  flashes  of  gold  as  they 
chirped  and  flitted  ahead  of  us. 

Leaving  the  sunflowers,  we 
headed  for  a field  dominated  with 
foxgrass.  Suddenly,  without  any 
warning,  doves  flushed  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  my  semi-automatic  shot- 
gun jammed  after  the  first  shot.  I 
just  shook  my  head.  At  least  I had 
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an  excuse.  Out  of  the  probably  20 
doves  we  saw,  only  my  husband, 
Ken,  connected.  Already  I could 
tell  dove  hunting  was  challenging. 

September  certainly  means  dove 
hunting,  but  the  month  offers  much 
more.  September  is  a transitional 
month,  one  that  prepares.  Like 
April  welcomes 
spring,  September 
readies  wildlife  for 
an  inactive  sea- 
son. September  is 
also  a rich  blend 
of  colors:  Butter- 
and-eggs,  chicory, 
evening  primrose, 
cardinal  flower 
and  jewelweed  all 
add  their  contri- 
butions to  her 
beauty.  While  the 
plant  kingdom  is 
giving  its  last  show  of  summer,  the 
wildlife  kingdom  is  busily  prepar- 
ing or  packing  to  escape  winter’s 
chill  just  a few  months  away. 

A simple  September  nature  walk 
can  offer  lots  of  unusual  surprises. 
We  accompanied  Heather,  our  12- 
year-old  daughter,  in  her  quest  to 
find  unusual  leaves  for  a science 
project.  We  stopped  to  rest  under  a 
large  hemlock  at  the  top  of  a hilly 
patch  of  woodland  surrounded  with 
mountain  laurel.  A layer  of  soft 
needles  cushioned  us  as  we  relaxed 
under  the  swooping  branches  of  the 
old  tree. 

Then  we  saw  it,  glimmering  in 
the  sun,  every  strand  backlighted. 
What  a perfect  spider  web.  We 
marveled  at  the  spider’s  ability  to 
create  such  a masterpiece.  We 
watched  the  orb  spider  climb  up  a 
single  strand  connected  to  a hem- 
lock bough.  There  it  waited,  hid- 
den from  his  unsuspecting  prey,  and 
it  did  not  wait  long.  A small  wasp 


flew  into  the  web,  and  as  it  fought  for 
freedom  from  the  clutches  of  the  sticky 
web,  the  spider  quickly  darted  down  to 
claim  its  prize.  Within  seconds,  the  wasp 
was  encased  in  a coffin  of  silk. 

Later  in  September,  our  other  daughter, 
Collesce,  had  to  collect  insects  for  a college 
entomology  course.  Decked  with  rain  gear, 
nets  and  field  guides 
in  her  backpack,  we 
started  off  on  a mini- 
adventure.  We  chose 
a weedy  field  that  had 
not  seen  a plow  dur- 
ing the  growing  sea- 
son — a seeming 
waste  to  many  people 
but  a boon  to  many 
kinds  of  wildlife. 

The  early  morning 
scene  was  breathtak- 
ing, and  the  damp 
morning  air  carried  a 
variety  of  sounds.  A cockbird  cackled  down 
along  the  creek  bottom.  A kingfisher, 
perched  atop  an  electric  wire,  rattled  from 
time  to  time.  What  intrigued  Collesce  and 
me  were  the  black  and  yellow  bodies  of 
garden  spiders  that  blended  in  well  with 
the  goldenrods.  Droplets  of  water,  looking 
like  miniature  pearls,  clung  to  the  strands. 

Later  in  the  month  a nearby  farmer 
called  to  tell  us  about  the  thousands  of 
monarch  butterflies  that  gather  on  his  farm 
just  prior  to  migration.  Unfortunately,  by 
the  time  we  got  a chance  to  see  the  spec- 
tacle, the  monarchs  had  all  but  disappeared. 
We  d id  see  a few  of  them,  their  orange  color 
bright  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  It  seemed 
the  windy  day  had  already  carried  them  on 
their  way  to  Mexico. 

September  is  alive  with  magical  mo- 
ments - — from  the  thrill  of  spying  a buck 
with  antlers  encased  with  shreds  of  velvet 
to  a flock  of  turkeys  searching  a field  for 
insects.  September  is  a time  for  scouting 
and  target  practice,  but  for  now  I want  to 
bask  in  its  beauty.  There’s  time  enough  for 
hunting.  □ 
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Bowhunting 
Puddle  Ducks 


By  Bob  Butz 


MENTION  duck  hunting  and  most 
hunters  imagine  frigid  autumn 
mornings,  shivering  away  in  a blind  over- 
looking an  elaborate  decoy  spread  on  a 
large  body  of  misty  water.  But  dabbling 
ducks  such  as  mallards,  woodies  and  pin- 
tails are  often  found  in  smaller  creeks  and 
farm  ponds,  and  at  times  when  the  weather 
is  much  more  pleasant. 

Also  called  puddle  ducks,  they  may  con- 
gregate on  large  bodies  of  water  for  rest  and 
security,  hut  when  it  is  time  to  feed  they 
shy  away  from  the  competition,  often 
searching  out  smaller  bodies  of  water. 
These  waters  offer  choice  feeding  in  the 
form  of  shallow  aquatic  vegetation  and 
even  nearby  farm  crops. 

For  the  bowhunter,  going  after  puddle 


ducks  can  be  a simple  matter  of  a 
careful  stalk  and  straight  shooting. 
If  you  have  spotted  ducks  on  a creek 
or  farm  pond  while  hunting  squir- 
rels or  deer,  you  can  bet  they’ll  re- 
turn year  after  year.  One  particular 
creek  near  my  home  — where,  in 
fact,  I bagged  my  first  duck  with  a 
bow  and  arrow  — is  so  tiny  in  some 
places  you  can  jump  across  it,  yet 
has  keen  producing  mallards, 
woodies  and  an  occasional  goose  for 
many  seasons. 

Finding  suitable  areas  to  hunt 
puddle  ducks  is  not  hard  at  all. 
Again,  since  ducks  return  to  the 
same  feeding  areas  year  after  year, 
simply  remembering  places  where 
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you  have  seen  ducks  before  may  be 
all  the  homework  you  need  to  do. 

Pennsylvania  is  laced  with  big 
and  small  waterways  that  ducks  and 
geese  follow  on  their  annual  migra- 
tions.  These  rivers  and 
streams  snake  through  ar- 
eas of  rich  farm  land  and 
wetlands  — excellent 
places  to  begin  your 
search. 

A stretch  of  the 
Susquehanna  near 
my  home  is  an  ideal 
place  to  find  all 
sorts  of  water- 
fowl. Many 
small  streams 
spill  into  the 
river,  and  by 

simply  backtracking  these  smaller 
waterways  it  is  no  problem  for  me 
to  find  hordes  of  ducks  that  are  vir- 
tually undisturbed  by  the  big  water 
duck  hunters  and  their  boats,  blinds 
and  decoys. 

If  you  don’t  hve  by  a major  wa- 
terway, topographical  maps  can  be 
a big  help  in  finding  out  of  the  way 
places  to  hunt.  Locate  any  blue 
lines  or  spots  on  the  map,  secure 
permission  to  hunt,  and  start  scout- 
ing. Usually  the  best  areas  will  be 
tiny  creeks  running  through  wood- 
lots  and  farms. 

When  scouting  farm  ponds  pay 
close  attention  for  shallow  vegeta- 
tion, smartweed,  coontail  and  other 
grasses  that  appeal  to  puddle  ducks. 
Puddle  ducks  avoid  the  wind  when- 
ever possible  and  will  seek  shelter 
in  the  brush  and  cover  that  line  the 
edges  of  pond  and  creek  banks. 
Concentrate  your  scouting  efforts 
in  the  same  sort  of  places. 

Shooting  tackle  for  ducks  should 
be  the  same  you  use  for  deer,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  flu-flu  ar- 
rows. If  you  intend  on  jump-shoot- 


ing ducks,  flu-flu  is  an  essential  piece  of 
equipment 

Some  archers  dislike  the  flu-flu  because 
of  the  way  it  leaves  the  bow  and  its  conse- 
quent flight  characteristics.  Howard  Hill 
was  one  of  these  ar- 
chers. He  preferred 
oversize  6- inch  fletch- 
mg  for  all  his  wing  and 
trick  shooting. 

The  only  problem 
here  is  that  most  of  us 
do  not  shoot  like  the 
great  Howard  Hill.  A 
broadhead  is  a lethal 
projectile  and  should 
never  be  launched  heed- 
lessly through  the  air.  I have 
experimented  with  standard 
fletching  and  broadheads  for  duck 
hunting  with  some  success,  but  I would 
never  jump-shoot  ducks  using  this  combi- 
nation. 

As  far  as  choice  in  bow  design,  I am 
partial  to  recurves  and  longbows.  Both  are 
natural  weapons  for  hunting  ducks.  But 
that  doesn’t  mean  you  can’t  enjoy  success 
with  the  compound.  I suspect,  though,  that 
you’ll  find  all  the  associated  gadgets  to  be, 
at  best,  a nuisance. 

Probably  the  most  important  piece  of 
equipment  outside  of  shooting  tackle  is  a 
good  pair  of  hipboots.  Stalking  the  banks 
of  any  creek  is  usually  a noisy  affair.  Ducks 
will  almost  always  flush  or  stay  out  of  range 
of  a noisy  bowhunter.  Hipboots  allow  you 
to  stalk  right  in  the  water,  therefore  allevi- 
ating the  problem  of  crunching  leaves  and 
snapping  sticks. 

The  trick  to  stalking  quietly  in  hipboots 
is  to  walk  slowly  with  the  current,  letting 
the  water  lift  your  foot  and  carry  it  ahead 
to  where  you  want  to  place  it.  In  no  time 
you’ll  be  stalking  up  on  everything  from 
whitetails  to  squirrels,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, ducks.  Stalking  this  way  is  very  ef- 
fective. 

Remember  to  move  slowly,  watching 
the  banks  and  listening  for  any  noise  that 
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might  give  away  a duck’s  location.  For  lo- 
cating birds  in  the  brushy  tangles  along  the 
banks  of  creeks  or  ponds,  some  bowhunters 
may  choose  to  use  binoculars.  I have  used 
mini-binoculars  with  great  success.  They 
allow  me  to  probe 
pockets  of  brush 
small  enough  to  con- 
ceal a hiding  duck 
and  are  small  enough 
to  stow  away  when 
it’s  time  to  shoot. 

Duck  calls  are  an- 
other important 
piece  of  equipment. 

Many  times  ducks 
will  be  in  an  area 
that  doesn’t  lend  it- 
self for  a stalk.  For 
this  I like  to  bring 

the  ducks  to  me.  Any  duck  call  will  do, 
and  you  don’t  need  to  be  a calling  cham- 
pion to  bring  ducks  into  range. 

I have  already  called  ducks  on  small 
creeks  by  chuckling  on,  of  all  things,  a crow 
call.  This  may  sound  foolish,  hut  my  call- 
ing was  realistic  enough  to  fool  at  least  two 
ducks  into  my  roast  pan. 

Camouflage  is  not  as  important  as  care- 
ful stalking.  No  camouflage  in  the  world 
will  hide  a fast  moving  arm,  a bobbing  head 
or  a cracking  stick.  Remember  to  wear  drab 
colors,  but  more  importantly,  refine  your 
stalking  skills. 

If  you  prefer  to  have  the  ducks  come  to 
you,  calling  is  obviously  the  right  choice. 
After  you  locate  where  a number  of  ducks 
are,  find  a brushy  area  or  bend  in  the  creek 
between  you  and  the  ducks.  Conceal  your- 
self and  stay  alert  because  the  second  they 
spot  you  they’ll  take  wing. 

When  shooting,  concentrate  on  one 
duck;  don’t  fire  into  the  flock.  Keep  your 
cool.  One  time  I was  calling  some  ducks 
around  a brushy  bend  only  to  have  a big 
Canada  goose  come  silently  into  my  calls 
at  a distance  of  ten  yards.  I was  too  sur- 
prised to  even  pull  the  bow  string  to  my 
face.  The  goose  flushed,  spooking  the  ducks 


and  leaving  me  humbled,  knee 
deep  in  muck  and  water. 

Again,  if  you  decide  to  hunt 
ducks  on  farm  ponds,  remember  the 
shallow  areas.  Stalk  the  ones  where 
you  think  the 
ducks  will  be  and 
keep  alert. 
Ducks  will  hug 
the  banks  and 
sometimes  seek 
cover  in  the 
brush  itself. 

On  ponds, 
you’ll  find  that 
ducks  will  some- 
times he  reluc- 
tant to  come  to 
your  calls.  They 
will  most  times 
hold  their  ground  and  ignore  even 
the  best  caller.  This  is  when  your 
stalking  skills  — and  your  wing 
shooting  abilities  — will  be  put  to 
the  test. 

In  regards  to  wing  shooting, 
there  are  some  practice  techniques 
that  could  help  you  develop  an  eye 
for  airborne  targets. 

I like  to  use  a Nerf  football.  A 
football  is  as  big  as  a duck’s  body 
and,  if  not  thrown  in  a Joe  Mon- 
tana spiral,  imitates  the  erratic 
flight  pattern  of  a duck. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  easy 
wing  shooting  is  if  you  learn  to  pick 
a spot  where  the  target  and  arrow 
will  meet.  This  is  totally  instinc- 
tive, and  everyone,  with  practice, 
can  become  proficient. 

So  remember  your  bow  the  next 
time  someone  suggests  duck  hunt- 
ing. Small  streams  and  farm  ponds 
offer  a different  flavor  and  unique 
challenge  for  bowhunters.  There  is 
also  a satisfaction  in  seeing  the  re- 
action of  other  hunters  when  you 
say  you  hunt  ducks  with  a how  and 
arrow.  □ 
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Above  tt)e  Farm 

SORTING  through  a rack  of  outdoor  clothing  in  the  basement  I find  a canvas 
field  coat,  part  of  my  first  hunting  outfit  from  more  than  30  years  ago.  The 
coat  is  stiff,  like  an  old,  dry  hide.  A faded  pattern  of  ringnecks  rising  from  clumps 
of  weeds  is  printed  on  the  flannel  liner  and  imbedded  in  the  tattered  hem  are 
burdock  burs  and  beggar-ticks  from  distant  fields  and  a more  distant  past.  Sadly,  I 
think  of  how  wild  pheasants  have  also  faded  from  our  ever  changing  landscape. 

I carefully  try  to  unclasp  the  brittle  rubber  game  pouch  but  it  crumbles  in  my 
hands,  spilling  chaff  and  debris  — bits  of  milkweed  pods,  twigs,  feathers,  rabbit 
hair.  I pick  up  a spent  paper  shotshell,  a blue  Peters  20-gauge,  and  realize  how 
much  I miss  that  wonderful  autumnal  tapestry  we  knew  as  small  game  season. 
Images  rush  by  like  train  cars  — my  first  ringneck,  frost  patterns,  promising 
hedgerows,  darting  cottontails,  wafting  gunsmoke.  The  most  distinct  image  is  a 
panoramic  view  from  above  a patchwork  quilt  of  farms  in  Bedford  County  where 
we  hunted. 

Over  the  years  I had  become  a solo  hunter  — ruffed  grouse,  bowhunting,  bear, 
and  a dedicated  member  of  the  turkey  hunting  clan.  But  as  I returned  the  coat  to 
its  rack  (somethings  you  never  throw  away)  I vowed  that  this  fall  would  be  differ- 
ent. If  possible,  I would  return  to  hunt  on  those  same  farms,  with  my  dad  and  two 
brothers-in-law,  back  to  a place  I hadn’t  hunted  in  two  decades. 

Two  weeks  later  Dad  had  gained  permission  for  us  to  hunt  two  farms  and  a large 
connecting  woods.  I was  anxious  for  the  season  opener  because  he  also  said  that 
the  place  hadn’t  changed  a bit. 


We  park  near  the  big,  white  farmhouse 
and  the  farmer  waves  us  on  from  the  porch. 
Since  these  are  my  old  stomping  grounds  I 
am  elected  to  guide  and  bird  dog.  We  fol- 
low a creek  that  meanders  through  a 
weedfield,  two  hunters  on  each  side.  I tell 
them  to  be  alert  for  woodcock  because  I 
always  flushed  one  here.  In  the  next  in- 
stant a bird  gets  up  and  Randy  drops  it  with 
a good  shot,  claiming  his  first  timber- 
doodle. 


Before  Dave  and  I sweep  up  through  a steep,  narrow  swale  of  pines  I tell  him  to  watch 
for  grouse.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  swale  two  go  out  above  us  and  we  both  miss.  We 
exchange  glances,  Dave  smiles,  but  says  nothing.  Approaching  the  junction  where  a 
thick  hedgerow  of  blackberry  canes  join  the  pines,  I remind  Dad  that  this  is  where  I got 
my  first  rabbit.  And  just  as  I shoulder  through  the  brambles  a cottontail  streaks  out. 
Dave,  an  outstanding  shot  on  rabbits,  tumbles  him.  Twenty  yards  farther  Dad  kills  an- 
other. At  this  point  everyone  is  convinced  that  I am  psychic  and  that  we  have  no  need 
for  a real  dog.  To  me,  it  is  like  reciting  history.  The  only  elements  missing  from  opening 
days  of  yesteryear  are  the  waves  of  other  hunters  and  the  constant  barrage  of  distant 
shots. 


Dad  is  an  inveterate  squirrel  hunter  and 
takes  off  with  Randy  to  a stand  of  tall  oaks 
separating  two  fields  of  harvested  com.  Dad 
is  also  an  inventive  wild  game  chef  and 
needs  a mess  of  squirrels  for  an  idea  he  has 
for  a special  stroganoff.  The  bushytails  are 
corn  and  acorn  fat  here,  and  throughout 
the  day  I hear  occasional  shots  from  the 
woodlot. 
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While  Dave  stays  below  to  heat  the 
brush  for  rabbits,  I walk  along  a hilltop  field 
of  standing  corn  toward  a pine  woods.  Sun 
prisingly,  70  yards  from  the  woods  a grouse 
goes  out  in  front  of  me,  a straightaway,  and 
I drop  it  with  the  right  barrel  of  the  Model 


21  Winchester.  I never  shot  at  a 
grouse  so  far  from  cover,  but  learned 
through  experience  to  never  say 
never  when  it  comes  to  grouse. 
Rounding  the  comer  next  to  the 
woods  I see  two  more  birds  clatter  up. 
There’s  no  mistaking  the  long  tail  of  a ring- 
neck  rooster,  followed  by  a hen.  The  rooster 
flies  directly  into  the  sun  and  over  the  hill; 
I never  get  a shot.  Amazingly,  32  years  be- 
fore, on  this  same  hilltop,  I missed  a rooster 
that  did  exactly  the  same  thing. 


In  the  pine  woods  I flush  and  miss  two  more  grouse,  but  am  distracted  by  something 
I’d  never  seen  here  before  — turkey  scratchings.  I pick  up  a black  and  white  feather  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket  to  show  the  guys.  I push  the  pines  out  to  a cornfield  and  two  turkeys 
fly  out,  glide  down  over  the  field  and  into  a deep  wooded  hollow.  I hustle  down,  settle  in 
against  an  oak  and  listen.  Soon,  I hear  the  clucks,  purrs  and  scratching  of  a feeding 
flock.  I walk  along  a gurgling  creek,  and  when  I pop  up  over  the  steep  embankment, 
turkeys  scatter  everywhere.  I run  and  yell  at  them,  waving  my  arms,  and  hig  black  shapes 
erupt  skyward  like  chunks  of  mishapen  black  lava  from  a volcano.  From  the  fields  above 
I hear  shots  and  shouts. 

I never  expected  to  need  a turkey  call  this  day,  but  always  keep  one  in  my  license 
holder.  The  latex  is  loose  but  with  a little  stretching  and  forming  I manage  to  get  a few 
clucks  out  of  it  and  in  the  next  minute  shoot  a big  jake  walking  toward  me  through  some 
grapevines. 
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With  a heavy  game  pouch  ar  ' ’:ght  heart,  I decide  to  head  hack.  I follow  a deer 
trail  through  a field  thick  with  goldenrod  and  crabapple  trees.  After  a while  I stop  when, 
just  ahead,  I see  the  tops  of  some  6-foot  mullein  plants  swaying  slightly.  A white-tailed 
buck  is  rubbing  his  forehead  against  the  stalks.  1 kneel  and  grunt  at  him  several  times. 
The  6-point  buck  stares  in  my  direction  then  begins  to  walk  back  and  forth,  stepping 
high  like  a show  horse,  head  held  erect  and  snapping  smartly  forward  with  each  step.  He 
continues  to  push  and  rub  the  mullein  stalks  and  repeats  his  stepping  routine  each  time 
that  I grunt.  Tiring  of  the  game,  I stand,  and  the  buck  sails  away  in  great  high  leaps,  his 
tail  waving  side  to  side,  and  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  weedfield  and  into  the  pines. 


It  is  late  afternoon  and  1 am  on  top  of  the  hill  above  the  farm.  An  armada  of  leaden 
clouds  is  moving  in  from  the  north  and  a breeze  picks  up.  The  farms  below  are  cloaked 
in  blue  shadows  while  up  here  the  cornfield  is  ablaze  with  the  red  light  from  a red  and 
dying  sun.  The  last  light  of  the  day  catches  only  the  tassels  and  momentarily  they  burn 
and  crackle  in  the  wind  like  torches  held  skyward  by  some  ancient  army,  row  upon  row, 
shoulder  to  shoulder. 

1 continue  down  over  the  hill,  thinking  how  I had  seen  time  fold  hack  upon  itself 
today;  and  realize  that  only  here  in  a timeless  landscape  are  we  able  to  shape,  mold  and 
redefine  it.  And  for  many  of  us  this  is  only  possible  when  hunting. 
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I KNEW  the  squirrels  were  going  to  be  reluctant  to  move  during  the  rain,  but  the  periods 
between  showers  could  see  some  intense  activity  as  the  bushytails  took  advantage  of  the 
respite  to  feed. 


Autumn  Interlude 


By  Marion  Younkin 


AS  THE  PALE  dawn  painted  the  east- 
ern  horizon,  I made  my  way  up  Laurel 
Mountain  toward  one  of  my  favorite  spots 
for  bushytails.  The  deer  trail  1 was  follow- 
ing passed  by  an  enormous  oak  at  the  head 
of  a ravine  overlooking  Clear  Run.  Sur- 
rounded hy  huge  boulders,  a beech  grove 
and  grapevines,  the  area  was  known  as  “Big 
Rocks.”  Like  so  many  other  local  names, 
this  one  was  so  simply  understated  that 
everyone  who  hunted  the  area  instantly 
knew  where  the  45 -foot  rocks  were. 

The  huge  oak  rose  over  the  boulders  like 
a sentinel  tower  above  the  ramparts  formed 
by  the  ancient  stone.  The  girth  of  the 
venerable  oak  made  the  surrounding  forest 
seem  much  younger,  and  the  small  grove  of 


beech  seemed  to  he  vassal  subjects 
to  the  lordly  tree.  The  natural  castle 
formed  hy  the  rocks  seemed  to  he 
the  perfect  setting  for  the  old  oak, 
and  through  the  years  many  ani- 
mals had  dined  on  the  mast  crop 
served  by  the  patriarch.  With  the 
ridge  facing  southeast,  I have  never 
found  a more  beautiful  place  to 
watch  a sunrise. 

Climbing  the  darkened  moun- 
tain, 1 was  anticipating  a gentle 
dawn  followed  hy  a leisurely  squir- 
rel hunt  along  Clear  Run.  As  day- 
break approached,  I could  j ust  barely 
make  out  the  heavily  hanked  clouds 
foreboding  a gloomy,  wet  dawn.  1 
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have  never  minded  hunting  in  the 
rain,  so  I wasn’t  too  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  of  an  early  shower.  A slight 
drizzle  began  just  as  I settled  onto  a 
stump  below  the  old  oak.  In  the 
predawn  gloom, 
the  old  patriarch 
seemed  to  be 
stretching  its 
branches  protec- 
tively over  the 
small  area  domi- 
nated by  the 
rocks. 

The  silence 
was  complete  as 
the  damp  leaves 
deadened  the 
slight  sound 
caused  by  the 

drizzle.  I knew  the  squirrels  were 
going  to  be  reluctant  to  move  dur- 
ing the  rain,  but  the  periods  be- 
tween showers  could  see  some  in- 
tense activity  as  the  bushytails  took 
advantage  of  the  respite  to  feed. 

As  the  drizzle  began  to  abate,  a 
gray  bounced  along  a lower  branch 
of  the  oak  and  started  down  the 
trunk.  As  I watched  the  gray  poke 
through  the  leaves  for  acorns,  a 
flash  in  the  top  of  the  oak  caught 
my  attention.  A second  nutcracker 
was  in  the  very  top  of  the  oak, 
looking  for  acorns. 

I figured  the  gray  was  a good  70 
feet  up  in  the  tree.  I’ve  always  been 
amazed  at  a squirrel’s  ability  to  per- 
form aerial  ballet  in  the  highest 
treetops  and  never  miss  a hold.  I get 
dizzy  just  looking  off  a street  curb 
and  totally  freeze  up  on  a step  lad- 
der. So  I was  engrossed  by  the 
squirrel’s  display  until  the  first  for- 
ager popped  up  on  a log  about  20 
yards  tn  front  of  me. 

My  20-gauge  barked  and  my  first 
bushytail  was  in  the  bag.  As  the 
echoes  of  my  shot  rolled  down  Clear 


A lighter  shade  of 
gray  on  a wet  tree 
trunk  about  20  yards 
down  the  slope  almost 
went  unnoticed.  The 
nutcracker  was 
hanging,  head  down, 
from  a maple . 


Run  I turned  to  scan  the  old  oak  for  the 
second  gray.  No  trace  of  the  aerial  acrobat 
remained  in  the  branches  of  the  oak,  but 
from  the  edges  of  my  vision  a streak  ran 
down  the  trunk  and  vanished  among  the 
rocks. 

Giving  the  forest  a 
few  minutes  to  quiet 
down,  I retrieved  and 
dressed  the  gray,  and  got 
ready  to  move  as  soon 
as  the  next  shower  be- 
gan. Moving  between 
showers,  when  most 
squirrel  activity  would 
be  on  the  ground,  was 
my  best  option. 

Moving  slowly  with 
the  rain,  I slipped  into 
a beech  grove  without 
disturbing  anything,  sat  back  against  a big 
beech  to  conceal  my  silhouette,  and  began 
looking  for  signs  of  life.  A trail  ran  through 
the  stand  and  continued  up  the  mountain 
for  a short  distance  before  turning  back 
into  the  rocks.  I knew  deer  loved  to  travel 
this  trail,  so  I wasn’t  surprised  when  three 
appeared  and  began  browsing  toward  me. 

The  three  does  seemed  unconcerned  by 
my  presence.  They  never  lifted  their  heads 
as  they  continued  on  up  the  mountain. 
Water  dripped  from  the  brim  of  my  hat 
onto  my  lap  as  the  shower  intensified. 
Nothing  moved  in  the  damp  landscape, 
and  I was  struck  again  by  the  silence  of  the 
forest  during  the  rain. 

When  the  rain  began  to  slacken  I in- 
creased my  surveillance  of  the  hillside.  A 
reddish-gray  bit  of  fluff  on  a low  limb  about 
30  yards  away  drew  my  attention.  It  was  out 
of  place,  and  when  it  moved  I realized  it  was 
a fox  squirrel.  I watched  as  the  beautiful 
animal  crept  along  the  limb,  pausing  every 
few  steps  to  look  around.  As  the  rain  slowed 
to  a halt  the  big  squirrel  flowed  down  the 
trunk  and  began  foraging  in  the  leaves.  The 
orange  fur  on  its  flank  seemed  to  reflect  the 
nonexistent  sunlight,  and  I admired  the 
easy  grace  with  which  it  moved. 
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My  little  double-barreled  tracked 
briefly,  barked  once,  and  bushytail 
number  two  was  added  to  my  bag. 

Even  the  rain  couldn’t  dim  the  beauty 
of  the  fox  squirrel  as  I slowly  exam- 
ined his  glossy  coat.  I have  always 
considered  the  fox  squirrel  one  of 
nature’s  most  handsome  creatures, 
and  this  one  was  no  exception.  Sad- 
ness always  accompanies  the  taking 
of  a fox  squirrel  for  me,  and  I limit 
myself  to  two  a year.  Perhaps  I can 
ensure  a better  population  if  I limit 
my  harvest,  I can  only  hope  and  give 
thanks  when  I’m  lucky  enough  to  see 
one. 

A small  stream  began  below  the 
boulders  and  fed  into  Clear  Run  some 
distance  down  the  slope.  As  a brief 
drizzle  began  again,  I decided  to  fol- 
low its  course  to  the  main  stream  and 
from  there  back  to  my  house.  Carefully 
descending  the  slope,  1 noticed  some  move- 
ment in  a small  treetop  lying  on  the  ground 
a short  distance  from  a grapevine  I had  just 
passed.  As  I eased  to  one  knee,  a grouse 
exploded  from  the  sparse  cover.  My  20 
swung  a short  arc  and  barked  once,  twice, 
and  the  bird  folded. 

My  mouth  hung  in  astonishment.  I had 
actually  hit  a grouse.  Unbelievable. 
Quickly,  but  nonchalantly,  I retrieved  the 
thunderbird  and  admired  the  markings  and 
color  of  the  feathers.  Rain  dripped  onto  the 
bird  as  I stowed  it  into  my  game  pouch 
along  with  the  two  bushytails. 

The  shower  was  getting  harder  now,  so 
I began  a long  circle  toward  home,  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  morning  hunt.  As 
I neared  Clear  Run,  a gray  pounced  onto  a 
tree  trunk  to  get  a better  look  at  me.  I 
brought  the  double  up  and  the  squirrel 
disappeared  in  the  laurel  along  the  stream 
bank.  No  time  to  get  off  a shot,  but  I knew 
from  experience  that  about  20  minutes 
later  he  would  be  back  for  another  look. 

Propping  myself  against  a maple,  I lis- 


tened to  the  music  of  Clear  Run  as 
I played  the  waiting  game  with  the 
bushytail.  Scanning  the  area  for 
any  sign  of  movement,  I tried  to 
pick  a likely  spot  where  it  might 
reappear. 

A lighter  shade  of  gray  on  a wet 
tree  trunk  about  20  yards  down  the 
slope  almost  went  unnoticed.  The 
nutcracker  was  hanging,  head  down, 
from  a maple. 

The  rain  muffled  the  sound  of 
my  shot  and  the  gray  tumbled  to 
the  ground.  The  morning  was  wear- 
ing away  quick  now,  and  the  rain 
was  tapering  to  a drizzle.  My  step 
was  lighter  than  I expected  as  1 
picked  a way  down  the  mountain 
toward  home  and  the  chores  await- 
ing me. 

My  morning  had  been  relaxing 
and  refreshing  as  all  hunts  should 
be,  and  the  rain  could  not  dampen 
the  enjoyment  that  I felt.  Some 
days  are  just  better  than  others  — 
especially  in  the  fall.  □ 
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Pollution  concerns,  the  end  of  bounties,  and 
a growing  environmental  awareness  began  to 
take  hold  in  the  ’60s. 


Science  Takes  the 
Reins 


IN  1960,  Roger  Latham  — then  no 
longer  a Game  Commission  biolo- 
gist — challenged  the  use  of  bounty 
systems  throughout  the  country.  Only 
29  states  were  still  paying  predator 
bounties,  he  said,  and  the  science  of 
wildlife  management  had  progressed 
to  the  point  that  officials  should  know 
better  than  to  continue  such  programs. 
“The  science  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment has  come 
of  age  and  bar- 
bershop biol- 
ogy is  rapidly 
being  replaced  by  true  wildlife  biol- 
ogy,” Latham  reported.  He  criticized 
the  bounty  system  as  “notoriously  in- 
efficient,” and  he  said  the  money  spent 
on  bounties  would  be  much  better 
spent  on  improving  habitat. 

A 1963  Game  Commission  survey 
showed  that  of  the  29  states  still  pro- 
viding bounties,  less  than  a dozen  were 
using  wildlife  funds  to  pay  for  them. 
None  considered  bounties  a “game 
management  technique.” 

In  October  1965,  after  much  in- 
house  campaigning  by  biologists  and 
the  appointment  of  Glenn  L.  Bowers 
as  executive  director,  the  great  horned 
owl  bounty  was  dropped.  Two  months 
later,  bounties  for  red  and  gray  foxes 
were  terminated.  Hunters  quickly  criti- 
cized the  agency’s  decision,  and  in 


letters,  editorials  and  speeches  they  labeled 
the  new  executive  director  “Bounty  Bow- 
ers” and  “Foxy  Bowers.” 

In  response  to  the  outcry,  biologist 
Harvey  Roberts  prepared  a report  showing 
many  predator  populations  have  an  annual 
mortality  rate  of  about  70  percent.  By  kill- 
ing predators,  he  said,  hunters  were  in 
effect  benefiting  the  very  animals  they 
wanted  out  of  the  picture.  “In  actuality,  the 
remaining  foxes  would  merely  find  less 
competition,  live  high  on  the  hog  and 
exact  the  same  toll  on  the  cottontail  popu- 
lation,” Roberts  wrote. 

Another  program  the  commission  axed 
was  supplemental  winter  feeding.  The  time- 
honored  practice  had  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. In  1905,  when  it  began  winter  feed- 
ing, the  Game  Commission  was  trying  to 
protect  wildlife  it  had  raised  or  purchased 
and  then  stocked. 

The  agency  had  made  it  a point  to 
encourage  sporting  clubs  and  residents  to 
help  feed  game  in  winter.  In  time,  the 
practice  became  ingrained  in  Pennsylva- 
nia culture,  perhaps  because  it  gave  the 
public  something  tangible  to  do  to  help 
wildlife. 

From  a practical  standpoint,  feeding 
was  expensive  and  time-consuming,  and  in 
the  end  it  benefited  only  a tiny  percentage 
of  wildlife.  The  agency  cut  back  its  winter 
feeding  program  in  October  1960,  estab- 
lishing a policy  that  permitted  only  the 
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AS  IT  BECAME  increasingly  evident  that  releasing  farm- 
raised  turkeys  into  the  wild  would  not  establish  self- 
sustaining  populations,  the  commission  turned  to  trap- 
and-transfer  of  wild  birds.  The  relocations  eventually 
restored  the  wild  turkey  to  suitable  habitat  across  the 
state. 


feeding  of  corn  to  turkeys, 
pheasants,  quail  and  squir- 
rels when  “feeding  is  nec- 
essary for  survival.” 

But  when  the  winter  of 
1960-61  struck,  heavy 
snows  and  bitterly  cold 
temperatures  brought  an 
avalanche  of  public  criti- 
cism down  on  the  new 
policy.  The  agency  was  es- 
sentially forced  to  launch 
an  emergency  feeding 
campaign.  Workers 
plowed  open  more  than 
2,700  miles  of  roads, 
hauled  and  distributed 
about  126,000  bushels  of 
corn,  and  cut  2,470  acres 
of  browse.  The  project  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  in  the 
end  benefited  only  a fraction  of  the  state’s 
wildlife,  proving  what  many  had  said  all 
along.  It  was  the  agency’s  last  all-out  feed- 
ing program. 

But  as  old  notions  passed,  a new  public 
awareness  was  evolving.  “This  conserva- 
tion awareness  did  not  develop  acciden- 
tally,” said  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
president  Ira  Gahrielson  in  1969.  “It  has 
matured  slowly,  and  it  has  been  broadened 
progressively  in  the  past  decade  by  the 
enactment  of  fundamental  conservation 
programs.” 

The  awareness  to  which  Gahrielson  re- 
ferred translated  into  political  action  dur- 
ing the  1960s.  Pennsylvania  voters  over- 
whelmingly supported  ballot  referendums 
for  Project  70  in  1963  and  Project  500  in 
1967.  Project  70  established  a $70  million 
bond  issue  to  buy  parks  and  other  recre- 
ational areas.  Project  500,  a $500  million 
bond  issue,  paid  for  development  of  recre- 
ational areas  (especially  those  purchased 
with  Project  70  monies),  reclamation  of 
strip  mines  and  deep  mines,  and  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants. 

The  Game  Commission  received  $5 
million  from  Project  70  to  buy  important 


wildlife  areas  threatened  by  human 
development.  The  agency  purchased 
16  tracts  in  15  counties,  spending 
slightly  more  than  $4-9  million  for 
18,851  acres. 

The  most  notable  of  these  acquisi- 
tions was  the  Middle  Creek  Water- 
fowl Project  (later  named  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area),  a 
2, 900-acre  tract  on  the  border  of 
Lancaster  and  Lebanon  counties. 

The  acquisition  of  Pennsylvania’s 
“Pymatuning  East”  was  punctuated 
with  disorder  and  violence.  Four  hams 
and  a house  were  burned,  apparently 
by  arsonists  who  sympathized  with  the 
landowners.  Surveyors  were  harassed 
and  had  their  car  tires  flattened. 

Opposition  to  Middle  Creek  arose 
for  several  reasons.  Not  surprisingly, 
many  ot  the  farmers  involved  weren’t 
ready  to  give  up  land  their  families  had 
worked  for  generations.  Public  senti- 
ment sided  with  the  landowners,  hut 
time  and  generous  settlements  calmed 
the  situation,  and  as  construction  be- 
gan, people  soon  realized  the  recre- 
ational benefits  that  Middle  Creek 
would  offer. 
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DEER  CHECK  stations  allowed  biologist  Lincoln 
Lang,  left,  Steve  Liscinsky  and  other  biologists  to 
examine  animals  at  centralized  locations.  By 
examining  thousands  of  deer  each  year,  wildlife 
managers  kept  tabs  on  herd  health. 


As  farmland  and  wetland  habitats 
deteriorated,  forest  conditions  im- 
proved. Many  sections  of  the  pole  tim- 
ber forest  that  dominated  the  state  for 
years  were  beginning  to  mature  into 
saw  timber.  In  addition,  revertingfarm- 
lands  and  intermittent  timber  cuttings 
created  fields  of  shrubby  vegetation 
and  stands  of  seedlings  and  saplings. 
The  habitat  diversity  benefited  grouse, 
deer,  bears,  and  cavity  nesting  and 
canopy  dwelling  birds. 

Perhaps  the  primary  beneficiary  of 
the  changing  forest  was  the  wild  tur- 
key. The  birds  were  returning  to  areas 
in  which  they  hadn’t  been  seen  in 
decades,  aided  by  the  Commission’s 
trap-and-transfer  program. 

Wild  turkey  trap-and-transfer,  al- 
though used  as  early  as  the  1920s, 
really  came  into  its  own  in  the  1960s. 
Biologists  began  using  a cannon  net 
instead  of  large  pens  to  trap  birds,  and 
in  the  cannon  net’s  first  year  of  opera- 
tion it  captured  nearly  as  many  turkeys 
as  were  taken  in  four  years  of  pen 
trapping.  From  1960  to  1970,  about 
650  turkeys  were  trapped  in 
northcentral  counties  and  released  at 


sites  across  the  state.  During 
the  first  few  years,  most  of  the 
trapped  birds  went  to 
southcentral  counties;  later  in 
the  decade  they  were  released 
in  the  Allegheny  and  Appala- 
chian mountain  chains. 

In  addition  to  trap-and- 
transfer  efforts,  the  commis- 
sion broke  the  state  into  two 
zones  for  the  fall  turkey  season 
as  a way  of  limiting  the  har- 
vest. The  zones  separated  most 
northcentral  counties,  which 
had  sizable  turkey  populations, 
from  the  rest  of  the  state. 
Sportsmen  in  the  northcentral 
zone  could  typically  hunt  fall 
turkeys  for  three  or  four  weeks; 
outside  that  zone  the  season 
was  only  two  weeks. 

By  1967,  turkeys  inhabited  roughly  50 
percent  of  the  state’s  forest  land,  but  they 
were  notably  absent  from  the  northeast. 
The  commission  often  diverted  large  num- 
bers of  game  farm  turkeys  to  the  region,  and 
the  stockings  were  welcomed  by  hunters. 
But  the  agency  wanted  to  build  a wild 
population  in  the  northeast,  and  in 
Schuylkill  County  as  well.  The  commis- 
sion decided  to  focus  on  Carbon  County. 
Biologists  believed  that  if  a healthy  popu- 
lation was  established  there,  in  time  it 
would  expand  into  Schuylkill  County  and 
the  Poconos  — two  areas  where  hunters 
resisted  the  idea  of  ending  the  release  of 
game  farm  turkeys. 

The  project  spanned  several  years,  and 
during  that  time  130  wild-trapped  turkeys 
were  released  in  Carbon  County.  The  plan 
worked  just  as  the  biologists  thought  it 
would,  and  within  a number  of  years  wild 
populations  had  been  established. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  hunters  began  asking 
for  a males-only  spring  turkey  hunt.  Biolo- 
gists had  no  objections  because  they  didn’t 
think  the  hunt  would  hurt  the  flock;  some 
even  actively  campaigned  for  it.  Spring 
gobbler  hunting  was  popular  elsewhere, 
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and  agency  officials  visited  other  states  to 
review  and  participate  in  spring  seasons. 
They  quickly  became  sold  on  the  concept 
and  subsequently  arranged  for  a six-day 
experimental  spring  gobbler  season,  begin- 
ning May  6,  1968. 

Executive  Director  Glenn  Bowers  an- 
nounced the  season  the  year  before,  report- 
ing that  because  Pennsylvania  had  one  of 
the  largest  turkey  flocks  in  the  nation, 
there  would  be  no  detrimental  effects. 
“Since  polygamous  gobblers  acquire  har- 
ems of  several  hens,  there  are  two  or  three 
times  as  many  gobblers  as  are  needed.  Con- 
sequently, many  gobblers  may  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  mate  and  are  merely 
excess  baggage,  competing  for  food  and 
range  with  the  productive  segment  of  the 
population.” 

The  season  opened  on  a Monday,  and 
hunters  who  killed  a turkey  in  the  fall 
season  could  not  participate.  The  first  day 
saw  a limited  turnout.  The  last  day,  a Sat- 
urday, attracted  the  most  hunters.  Field 
officers  estimated  more  than  1,600  gob- 
blers were  taken  in  the  first  spring  season. 

The  Game  Commission  pushed  for  laws 
governing  hunter  safety  as  well.  Hunting 
accidents,  which  averaged  477  per  year 
through  the  1 960s,  continued  to  haunt  the 
agency.  The  voluntary  hunter  education 
program  begun  in  1958  seemed  to  be  hav- 
ing little  impact  on  the  problem;  accident 
totals  for  the  1 950s  and  1 960s  were  compa- 
rable. John  Behel,  a game  protector  who 
was  appointed  the  agency’s  first  hunter 
safety  coordinator  in  1961,  noted  that 
hunter  education  efforts  over  the  previous 
30  years  had  resulted  in  a 40  percent  drop 
in  fatalities  in  Pennsylvania.  But  he  also 
realized  that  hunting  accidents  weren’t 
going  to  come  down  until  hunter  safety  was 
made  mandatory. 

As  early  as  1963,  Behel  predicted  the 
inevitability  of  a program  requiring  all  hunt- 
ers to  complete  a course  in  hunting  and 
firearm  safety.  On  March  28,  1 968,  Gover- 
nor Raymond  P.  Shafer  signed  into  law 
Act  30,  requiring  all  first-time  hunters  under 


Order  Today! 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission: 100  Years  of  Conservation 
is  now  available.  Presented  here  is  a 
short  excerpt  from  Chapter  Nine.  Or- 
der from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. , Harrisburg, 
PA  1711 0-9797.  Price  is  $12.95,  plus 
6%  sales  tax,  delivered. Be  sure  to  ask 
about  our  other  centennial  items,  too. 


16  to  take  a four-hour  hunter  safety 
course  before  they  could  purchase  a 
hunting  license.  At  the  time,  fewer 
than  two  dozen  states  had  mandatory 
hunter  education  courses  for  first-time 
hunters. 

That  same  year,  a bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  state  House  calling  for  big 
game  hunters  to  wear  at  least  250 
square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
material.  Behel  and  the  agency  had 
been  working  toward  that  goal  since  at 
least  1966,  and  they  chose  fluorescent 
orange  after  reviewing  statistics  from 
other  states  where  safety  colors  were 
mandatory.  The  bill  didn't  pass,  a fate 
suffered  by  similar  pieces  of  hunter 
safety  legislation  that  surfaced  over 
the  next  several  years. 

Still,  the  agency  had  made  signifi- 
cant gains  through  the  decade.  Most 
importantly,  the  Game  Commission 
was  getting  better  at  handling  the  wants 
and  needs  of  an  increasing  number  of 
hunters  while  protecting  the 
commonwealth’s  wild  resources 
through  scientific  management.  It  was 
also  dealing  with  a widening  scope  of 
constituents  as  other  residents  began 
to  pay  more  attention  to  wildlife. 

Those  dealings  provided  valuable 
experience  the  agency  could  use  as 
hunters  and  nonhunters  alike  became 
active  participants  in  a stormy  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  state’s  black 
bears.  □ 
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The  Vigil 

By  Craig  Purnell 


THE  DARK  mask  of  night 
slipped  slowly  off  the  morning 
and  was  replaced  by  the  first  weak 
glimmer  of  dawn.  The  old  oak  in 
which  I sat  swayed  gently  in  the  first 
tentative  winds  of  the  morning.  Bow 
in  hand,  I waited  anxiously  for  the 
day  to  begin. 

I was  confident.  I’d  taken  great 
pains  to  do  everything  right.  I’d 
showered  and  dressed  in  clothing 


washed  in  baking  soda.  I’d  slipped 
to  my  stand  by  the  long  way,  avoid- 
ing  both  noise  and  the  possibility  of 
crossing  the  trail  of  the  buck  I’d 
been  watching  since  late  summer. 
Soundlessly,  I had  pulled  the  bow, 
with  which  I’d  spent  countless  hours 
practicing,  into  my  stand.  Then  I 
waited. 

As  the  light  increased,  the  forest 
slowly  wakened.  A squirrel  stirred 
from  his  leafy  nest  and  scurried  to 
the  forest  floor.  I watched  as  it 
searched  to  fill  its  winter  cache  with 


acorns,  knowing  hts  frantic  wandering 
would  keep  me  on  edge.  For  this  I would 
both  curse  and  thank  him.  Somewhere  on 
the  next  bench  the  sounds  ofangry  hluejays 
filled  the  treetops.  I thanked  the  hunting 
gods  that,  for  now  at  least,  the  birds  had 
something  other  than  me  to  direct  their  ire. 

Bowhunting  is  therapy.  The  peace  of 
the  forest,  the  smell  of  fallen  leaves  and  the 
beauty  of  the  autumn  days  contain  none  of 
the  pressures  found  in  the  later  seasons.  It 
provides  an  inner  peace 
and  great  joy. 

Finally,  the  dawn 
arrived  and  sunlight  fil- 
tered over  the  ridge 
behind  me  and  touched 
the  treetops.  But  as  the 
day  grew,  so  too  did  the 
winds.  Over  the  years 
I’d  learned  to  rely  pri- 
marily on  my  ears  to 
alert  me  of  coming 
game,  hut  the  prospect 
of  the  increasing  clat- 
ter of  leaves  and  limbs 
forced  me  to  realize  that 
today  I would  need  to  depend  on  my  eyes, 
and  my  eyes  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be. 

While  daydreaming  of  hunts  past  I 
caught  a flicker  of  motion.  Carefully,  I 
searched  the  laurel  for  confirmation,  but  it 
was  long  moments  before  the  vague  image 
of  a deer  took  form  in  the  tangled  shadows. 
A surge  of  excitement  coursed  through  my 
body  and  I immediately  began  my  count- 
down: Concentrate,  relax,  breathe  slowly, 
get  yourself  under  control. 

And  as  I did,  the  deer  slowly  made  its 
way  in  my  direction.  It  was  the  buck  I first 
saw  in  August.  Its  long  beams  and  tines 
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shone  brightly  in  the  morning  sun  as  it 
picked  its  way  warily  through  the  thicket. 
But  then,  as  it  reached  the  edge  of  the 
bench  where  I sat,  it  stopped,  tested  the 
wind,  circled  and  slowly  lay  down. 

Time  stood  still  as  1 watched  him  rest 
from  his  night  of  feeding.  I could  do  noth- 
ing  but  watch  as  he  lay  too  far  away  for  a 
shot  and  too  close  for  me  to  attempt  to 
leave  my  stand. 

As  1 waited,  he  lay  still,  occasionally 
rising  to  change  positions  or  to  test  some 
nearby  browse.  Once  1 grunted,  but  his 
only  response  was  to  stare  silently  in  my 
direction  before  returning  to  his  repose. 

Our  standoff  seemed  to  last  for  days,  hut 
in  reality  I’d  been  watching  him  for  less 
than  two  hours  when  I picked  up  motion 
far  to  my  left.  At  first  I doubted  my  percep- 
tions because  the  winds  had  picked  up  and 
the  forest  floor  danced  with  movement. 
But,  as  my  eyes  swept  hack  a second  time, 
something  seemed  out  of  place.  As  the 
parts  of  the  visual  puzzle  became  whole  I 
realized  that  I had  company.  The  form  of  a 
camo-clad  hunter  came  silently  into  view. 

Anger  flared.  How  dare  this  man  tres- 
pass on  my  hunting  area?  What  was  he 
doing,  anyway?  Any  sensible  bowhunter 
knows  that  the  chance  of  taking  a whitetai  1 
on  the  ground  is  difficult  at  best.  Why  was 
it  that  my  plans  always  seemed  destined  for 
failure? 

At  first  I worried  that  he’d  spook  the 
buck  back  down  the  mountain,  but  then, 
conversely,  I hoped  that  in  his  attempts 
he’d  unknowingly  move  the  buck  to  me. 
But,  neither  happened.  The  hunter  moved 
slowly  into  the  wind.  “Moved”  may  not  he 
the  right  word.  His  movements  were  so 
precise  that  if  I’d  take  my  eyes  off  him  to 
survey  the  buck’s  reaction,  I’d  he  forced  to 
search  for  his  form  again  when  my  eyes 
returned  to  his  track. 

He  moved  only  when  the  wind  stirred, 
and  then  only  slightly.  His  every  move- 
ment was  a study  of  slow  motion.  In  time  I 
began  to  admire  his  skill,  and  in  time  he  too 
spotted  the  buck. 


In  my  treestand,  I could  only 
watch.  And  watch  I did  as  the 
hunter  slowly  closed  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  bedded  deer. 
I marvelled  at  his  uncanny  ability 
to  remain  unseen.  Although  the 
buck  never  displayed  concern,  it 
did,  on  occasion,  scan  the  surround- 
ing area  carefully.  Each  time  the 
hunter  remained  undetected. 

Finally,  the  bowhunter  was  in 
position.  Slowly,  he  drew  his  bow, 
settled  in  and  released.  The  arrow 
sliced  through  the  shoulder  of  the 
buck  well  before  the  sound  of  the 
hit  reached  my  ears.  The  buck  rock- 
eted out  of  its  bed,  but  the  arrow 
had  done  its  job;  the  big  10-point 
ran  only  a short  distance  before  it 
collapsed. 

As  the  hunter  approached  the 
fallen  whitetail  I wanted  tocall  out, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  skill,  to 
offer  my  help  in  dressing  and  drag- 
ging out  the  big  buck.  But,  I knew 
that  my  only  response  could  he 
silence.  It  was  his  moment,  he 
earned  it,  he  deserved  it.  □ 
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Quick  as  Lightning 
Sure  as  Fate 


By  j.  R.  Lindermuth 


A DECAYING  abandoned 
house,  a sagging  barn  and  a 
scattering  of  skeletal  chestnut  trees 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  faded 
memory  of  a man  once  considered 
among  the  top  wing  shots  in  the 
nation. 

In  the  late  19th  century, 
Coleman  K.  Sober  was  a renowned 
marksman,  considered  by  some  au- 
thorities as  the  best  among  his  peers. 

Considering  that  those  peers 
included  such  expert  shots  as  Cap- 
tain A.  H.  Bogardus,  Dr.  W.  F. 
Carver  and  William  “Buffalo  Bill” 
Cody,  that  was  no  small  acclaim. 

Sober  was  described  as  “quick  as 
lightning  and  as  sure  as  fate”  by  a 


reporter  for  the  M iddleburg  ( Snyder  County ) 
Post  of  Sept.  24, 1891.  The  same  writer  said 
he  “accomplishes  all  with  the  greatest  of 
ease  and  grace,  and  by  the  time  the  ordi- 
nary marksmen  get  through  aiming,  Mr. 
Sober  will  have  broken  a barrel  of  King- 
birds.” 

As  a boy  I hunted  the  fields  of  his  former 
chestnut  farm  in  N orthumberland  County’s 
Irish  Valley,  and  that’s  when  I first  heard 
stories  of  this  legendary  shooter. 

Today,  however,  one  must  delve  long  in 
dusty  archives  to  find  a trace  of  the  repute 
Coleman  Sober  earned  in  his  day. 

Sober  was  much  more  than  a champion 
shooter.  He  was  a teacher,  postmaster  (So- 
ber, Centre  County,  was  named  for  him),  a 
farmer,  lumberman,  inventor  and  manu- 
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From  the  actual  newspaper  records  of  the  time  . . . 


An  Unparalled  Record! 

Game  killed  by  C.R.  Sober  — the  Champion  All-round  Shot- 
gun Shot  of  the  World  — in  a two  days’  hunt  in  December  1880, 
at  foot  of  Shade  Mountain,  near  Adamsburg,  Pennsylvania: 
Sixteen  pheasants  [grouse],  twelve  rabbits,  four  wild  turkeys  and 
one  gray  squirrel. 


facturer,  and  he  served 
three  terms  as  state 
game  commissioner. 

He  was  also  an  ama- 
teur engraver  and  taxi- 
dermist (An  eagle  he 
mounted  was  exhibited 
at  the  Chicago  W orld’s 
Fair  in  1893). 

As  one  contempo- 
rary put  it,  he  “made 
his  own  way  in  the 
world  with  clear-eyed 
singleness  of  purpose 
which  reminds  one  of 
his  unerring  aim  at  a 
target.” 

Sober  was  born 
Nov.  24,  1842,  on  the 
family  farm,  seven 
miles  from  Shamokin, 
a descendant  ofNorth- 
umberland  County 
pioneers. 

Like  others  of  his 
time,  he  honed  his 
shooting  sk  i 11s  as  a boy. 

But  even  after  estab- 
lishing the  chestnut 
groves  and  other  enterprises  that  gave  him 
his  livelihood,  it  was  said  he  preferred  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  to  all  else.  Contemporar- 
ies claimed  as  a boy  he  preferred  doing  as 
much  farm  work  as  possible  at  night  to 
allow  ample  time  for  hunting  during  the 
day. 

Sober  always  insisted  his  skill  was  the 
result  of  inheritance  and  constant  practice. 
If  there  was,  indeed,  a genetic  influence  it 
might  be  attributed  to  his  mother.  The 
only  child  of  a famed  Susquehanna  Valley 
gunsmith,  she  was  an  expert  shot  who 
acquired  her  ability  in  testing  the  guns  her 
father  turned  out.  It’s  said  she  manufac- 
tured a gun  as  a gift  for  her  future  husband. 

Sober’s  favorite  quarry  was  the  ruffed 
grouse,  which  he  called  the  “gamest  bird  in 
America.” 

Local  anecdote  recounts  that  once  he 


was  returning  home  from  a day  of 
chestnutting  when  an  incident  oc- 
curred that  demonstrates  his  re- 
markable skill.  Laden  with  a bag  of 
chestnuts  on  one  shoulder,  his  gun 
with  a basket  hanging  from  the 
barrels  slungover  the  same  shoul- 
der, and  an  ax  in  his  other  hand,  he 
was  walking  along  a lumber  road 
when  a grouse  suddenly  flushed  at 
his  side.  Sober  dropped  his  burden 
in  time  to  shoot  the  bird  — a feat 
that  might  he  envied  by  any  with 
experience  hunting  these  elusive 
birds. 

According  to  one  account,  he 
shot  1,377  birds,  an  average  of  98 
each  season,  in  a 14-year  period 
beginning  in  1 884-  Another  report 
of  a two-day  hunt  in  1 880  on  Shade 
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Mountain  in  Snyder  County  lists  a kill 
of  16  grouse,  12  rabbits,  four  wild  tur- 
key and  a gray  squirrel. 

A feature  story  on  Sober  in  the 
January  1892  issue  of  American  Field 
mentions  his  shooting  of  537  wild  pi- 
geons, each  with  a single  shot,  in  three 
days  at  Kane. 

Such  bags  bespeak 
greed  these  days, 
hut  in  those 
times  market 
hunting  was 
still  a legitimate 
enterprise  and 
not  much 
thought  was 
given  to  con- 
servation. 

George  Bird 
Evans  (“The  Up- 
land Shooting  Life, 

Knopf,  N.Y.,  1971) 
ports  it  was  not  unusua 
for  a market  hunter  to  ki 
50  grouse  in  a day. 

But  Sober  was  not  a mere  meat 
hunter.  During  his  tenure  as  a game 
commissioner  he  influenced  enact- 
ment of  provisions  for  preservation 
and  propagation  of  game  and  intro- 
duced stocking  programs  for  both  quail 
and  trout.  In  some  instances  he  pur- 
chased birds  and  fish  with  his  own 
money  as  example  to  others. 

It  was  as  an  exhibition  shooter, 
however,  that  Sober  gained  his  state 
and  national  reputation.  He  began 
competing  in  1875.  In  his  first  two 
years  he  was  credited  with  killing  440 
out  of  481  pigeons,  a score  of  more 
than  91  percent. 

Live  pigeon  shoots  have  fallen  out 
of  favor  in  recent  years,  a case  in  point 
being  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
annual  Hegins  (Schuylkill  County) 
Labor  Day  shoot.  Live  bird  shoots, 
though,  have  been  the  focus  of  contro- 
versy for  more  than  a century.  As  far 


up  to 


back  as  1 87 1 , Henry  Bergh,  playwright  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  spoke 
out  against  a pigeon  shoot  between  two 
champion  shooters  at  Greenville,  New  Jer- 
sey. Despite  his  labeling  of  the  event  as 
“cruel  and  demoralizing”  and  his  depiction 
of  the  pigeon  as  a “heavenly  symbol,”  that 
shoot  went  on. 

But,  Bergh’s  opposition 
struck  a chord  and  a num- 
ber of  prominent  shoot- 
> abandoned  live 
targets.  Among 
them  was  Cap- 
tain Bogardus, 
one  of  the 
great  trap- 
shooters  of 
the  period. 
He  switched 
to  glass  balls  as 
targets  for  his 
exhibitions. 

In  response  to  the 
controversy,  George 
Ligowsky  invented  the  clay  bird  as  a substi- 
tute for  pigeons  and  they  were  first  used  on 
Sept.  7,  1880,  in  a tournament  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Despite  the  success  of  the  in- 
vention, some  gunners  retained  a prefer- 
ence for  live  birds. 

Protests  flared  anew  when  the  Grand 
American  Handicap  was  held  April  1-5, 
1901,  at  Interstate  Park  on  the  outskirts  of 
New  York  City.  The  shoot  drew  222  par- 
ticipants and  20,000  birds  were  delivered 
“to  be  butchered,”  according  to  one  writer. 
In  the  first  eight-hour  competition,  more 
than  2,900  birds  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Later  that  year,  a bill  was  sent  to  the 
New  York  Legislature  seeking  prohibition 
of  pigeon  shooting.  Pressure  from  gunners 
and  economic  benefits  accruing  from  the 
shoots  killed  that  bill. 

In  the  intervening  years,  some  states 
have  banned  live  bird  shoots,  but  they 
remain  legal  in  Pennsylvania. 

How  Sober  felt  about  the  controversy 
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Coleman  K.  Sober 


has  not  been  recorded.  But,  con- 
temporary newspapers  do  report 
his  “defeating  the  best  shots  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  trap  in  pi- 
geon shooting.” 

Like  other  farm  boys  of  the 
period,  Sober  came  to  shooting 
early,  and  in  those  days  it  was  as 
much  for  the  pot  as  the  sport. 

Since  mostly  farm-raised  birds 
were  used  at  the  time,  there  was 
no  waste.  Birds  were  carted  home 
to  feed  large  families  by  those 
who  did  not  win  trophies  and 
cash  prizes.  I remember  my 
grandfather  bringing  home  pi- 
geons for  pot  pie  in  the  1940s. 

Sober’s  first  gun  was  an  old 
flintlock  passed  down  from  an 
elder  brother.  Later  he  bought  a 
28-inch,  20-gauge  single  barrel 
shotgun  for  $1.50.  He  used  that 
until  he  was  able  to  afford  a 28- 
inch,  14-gauge  single  barrel 
made  to  his  specifications.  His  favorite 
gun,  though,  and  the  one  with  which  he 
shot  his  way  to  fame,  was  a 30-inch,  14- 
gauge  Parker  double-barrel. 

“I  will  stick  by  Parker  guns  until  a better 
one  comes  along,”  he  once  said,  contend- 
ing they  were  as  good  or  better  than  those 
of  foreign  manufacture. 

The  American  Field  article  cited  earlier 
said  Sober  excelled  in  trick  shooting,  which 
he  called  “rough  and  tumble.” 

“He  performs  more  unique  shots  with  a 
double-barreled  shotgun  than  any  other 
living  man,”  according  to  the  Field  article. 

In  these  exhibitions  he  would  handicap 
himself  in  some  way  and  shoot  at  targets 
from  every  conceivable  position.  One  of 
his  most  popular  tricks  was  to  place  his  gun 
some  18  feet  away,  spring  his  own  trap, 
then  make  a run  for  the  weapon  and  break 
single  or  double  targets. 

In  an  exhibition  given  in  1897  at 
Lewishurg  (where  he  then  lived)  a witness 
said  “.  . . not  a shot  was  made  without 
some  form  of  handicap  — shooting  from 


both  shoulders;  gun  inverted,  and 
above  his  head;  with  gun  thrust  through 
powder  kegs,  flour  barrels,  boxes, 
etc.  — yet  he  seemed  to  experience 
neither  hindrance  nor  inconvenience. 
It  was  like  the  legerdemain  of  some 
great  wizard.” 

Though  he  regarded  himself  as  an 
amateur,  Sober  did  not  dispute  those 
who  regarded  him  as  the  “champion 
all-around  shotgun  shot  of  the  world” 
and  was  willing  to  defend  that  unoffi- 
cial title.  In  February  1889  in  the  Ameri- 
can Field  he  issued  a challenge  to  “any 
man  in  the  world,  Dr.  W.  F.  Carver 
preferred,  to  shoot  an  exhibition  match 
against  him  with  a double-barreled 
shotgun”  at  Sunbury,  PA,  the  follow- 
ing May.  Sober  proposed  a stake  of 
$500  a side  and  offered  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  any  one  willing  to  meet 
him. 

Carver  corresponded  with  him  on 
the  subject  but  did  not  accept  the 
challenge.  Nor  did  anyone  else.  □ 
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AT  THE  BIG  game  station,  WCO  Mark  Allegro 
invites  each  student  to  touch  a black  bear  hide, 
which  initiated  many  questions  about  this  popular 
animal. 


LAND  Management  Supervisor  Jerry  Bish, 
right,  shows  the  various  waterfowl  nesting 
structures  and  explains  the  importance  of 
wetlands  and  providing  nesting  habitat  for 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife. 


DEPUTY  Al  Whitlatch  entertained  the  students 
with  his  pantomine  of  a soaring  eagle.  Also 
working  at  the  bald  eagle  station  were  Homer 
Hart  and  Brenda  Peeples. 


Wild  Time: 

Wrl  1EN  the  students  and  teachers 
the  Game  Commission  to  comt 
jumped  at  the  chance.  We  set  up  six  st 
eagle  restoration,  forestry  and  omitho 


ROBERT  BAUER,  Assistant  Regional  Forester,  explains  the 
value  of  dead  trees  for  all  wildlife. 


"ARE  PORCUPINES  really  sharp?" 
answers  on  this  particular  day.  At  tl 
John  McKellop,  along  with  WCO  D 
humors  students  with  some  of  th 
encountered  while  working  as  a 
officer. 


it  West  End 


>st  End  Elementary  School  in  Meadville  invited 
d discuss  wildlife  and  wildlife  management,  we 

— on  big  game,  small  game,  land  management, 

- and  then  presented  1 5-minute  programs  to  ro- 
tating classes  of  students.  In  all, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  19  agency 
representatives,  some  450  students 
spent  a special  day  learning  all  about 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
Here  are  just  a few  scenes  from  some 
wild  times  at  West  End. 


By  Don  Martin, 


Wildlife  Education  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 


REGIONAL  Forester  William  Slusser  explains  tree  growth, 
above,  while  WCO  Richard  Cramer,  below,  uses  mounted 
specimens  in  a show-and-tell  program  on  ornithology. 


>1/  Don  Foltz  had  the 
i«  game  station,  below, 
4brs  and  Deputy  Foltz, 
ifal  predicaments  he's 
dwildlife  conservation 


SLUSSER  here  uses  artwork  to  explain  that  animal  homes 
are  where  habitat  exists.  Wildlife,  he  shows,  will  utilize 
every  part  of  a tree. 


The  Trouble  with  Timber 
Harvesting  Ordinances 

By  Shelby  Chunko,  Steve  Crawford  and  Steve  Thorne 


A LARGE  AMOUNT  of  forest  land  in 
Pennsylvania  is  being  mismanaged 
or  poorly  managed,  simply  because  of  local 
ordinances  that  have  no  basis  on  forest 
ecology  and  management.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  problem  seems  to  be 
growing. 

A Penn  State  survey  indicates  that  135 
townships  (nearly  10  percent)  had  timber 
harvesting  ordinances  in  effect  in  1992, 
and  the  rate  these  ordinances  are  being 
adopted  appears  to  be  accelerating.  Of  the 
ordinances  reviewed,  57  percent  contained 
some  sort  of  silvicultural  restrictions  on 
what  a landowner  is  allowed  to  do.  Some 
effectively  prohibit  timber  harvesting,  while 
others  inadvertently  promote  poor  forestry 
practices. 

For  example,  half  the  ordinances  that 
limit  clearcutting  actually  prohibit  it  alto- 
gether, and  16  percent  limit  it  to  a small 
percentage  of  the  stand  or  to  a few  acres. 
One  ordinance  allows  clearcutting  only  for 
salvage  cuts,  and  another  requires  the  per- 
mission of  township  supervisors. 

Most  township  ordinances  (an  estimated 
88  percent)  require  a timber  harvesting 
plan,  with  some  plans  subject  to  lengthy 
review  periods  (up  to  three  months).  Fur- 
thermore, these  reviews  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  zoning  boards  (40  percent),  town- 
ship supervisors  (30  percent),  or  others 
with  limited  or  no  forestry  experience. 

Other  objectionable  features  in  timber 
harvesting  ordinances  include:  the  estab- 
lishment of  no-cut  buffer  strips  along  prop- 
erty boundaries  (21  percent);  artificial  re- 
generation, a seldom-needed  practice  in 
Pennsylvania  (19  percent);  and  mandated 


diameter-limit  cutting,  typically  12-  to  14- 
inch  minimum  (12  percent). 

That  last  restriction  illustrates  how  well- 
meaning  but  uniformed  decisions  have  cre- 
ated this  problem.  It’s  easy  to  assume  that 
the  smaller  trees  in  a forest  are  the  younger 
trees  and  that  they,  therefore,  should  be 
left  to  grow.  In  reality,  the  smaller  trees  are 
frequently  the  same  age  as  the  larger  trees, 
but  they  are  the  inferior  ones.  Thus,  diam- 
eter-limit  cutting  is  the  same  as 
“highgrading” — a practice  that  results  in 
inferior  trees  being  left  to  provide  the  ge- 
netic material  for  the  future  forest. 

None  of  the  townships  surveyed  indi- 
cated that  a forester  was  the  primary  author 
of  its  timber  harvesting  ordinance.  In  fact, 
only  one  out  of  four  townships  consulted  a 
forester  when  developing  its  ordinance, 
and  nearly  a third  were  not  aware  that 
forestry  advice  is  available. 

“That,”  says  J im  Finley,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Forest  Resources  at  Penn  State,  “is 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  Given  the  lack  of 
forester  involvement,  it’s  not  surprising 
that  many  timber  harvesting  ordinances 
contain  provisions  that  put  undo  and  ad- 
verse restrictions  on  silvicultural  treat- 
ments, limit  landowner  rights,  and  often 
impose  adverse  economic  pressure  on  land- 
owners.” 

Additionally,  many  landowners  need  to 
realize  some  sort  of  economic  gain  from 
their  woodlands.  When  timber  harvesting 
ordinances  curtail  harvesting  options,  for- 
est landowners  may  be  forced  to  sell  all  or 
part  of  their  forest  land,  possibly  for  com- 
mercial or  residential  development,  to  gen- 
erate needed  income. 
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A Framework  for  Hunter  Involvement 

The  Local  Ordinance  Project  — a coa- 
lition of  people  whose  livelihoods  are  con- 
nected to  Pennsylvania  forest  land  — has 
established  a framework  for  community- 
based  education  and  action,  but  the  group 
needs  your  support  and  active  involve- 
ment. 

If  you  want  to  help  protect  the  short- 
and  long-term  existence  of  your  favorite 
privately  owned  hunting  ground,  there  are 
several  steps  you  can  take.  You  can  get  a 
copy  of  “Timber  Harvesting  Issues  in  Penn- 
sylvania: Information  for  Citizens  and  Lo- 
cal Government  Officials.”  The  20-page, 
easy-to-read  publication  contains  informa- 
tion that  will  help  local  officials  learn  about 
and  understand  the  various  aspects  of  for- 
est management  that  need  to  be  consid- 
ered before  timber  harvesting  ordinances 
are  put  into  place. 

The  booklet  also  covers  forest  dynam- 
ics, silvicultural  techniques,  economic  and 
ecological  benefits  of  forest  management, 
and  convincing  arguments  against  many  of 
the  provisions  currently  found  in  some 
local  timber  harvesting  ordinances. 

“Timber  Harvesting  Issues  in  Pennsyl- 
vania” covers  state  regulations  already  in 
force,  which  often  negate  the  need  for  local 
regulations.  The  booklet  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  issues  that  need  to  be  consid- 
ered before  a community  decides  to  regu- 
late timber  harvesting. 

These  aspects  include:  defining  the  prob- 
lem; determining  the  significance  of  the 
problem;  identifying  and  comparing  alter- 
native solutions;  avoiding  duplication  of 
existing  regulations;  and  anticipating  all 
important  consequences  of  proposed  regu- 
lations. 

The  final  but  most  important  issue  listed 
is  that  of  involving  a professional  forester 
in  any  discussion  of  timber  harvesting  regu- 
lations. Sources  of  forestry  assistance  are 
included. 

If  your  municipality  is  considering  en- 
acting a timber  harvesting  ordinance 
(county  planning  commissions  are  com- 


If you  want  more  information  about 
the  Local  Ordinance  Project  or  the 
booklet  “Timber  Harvesting  Issues  in 
Pennsylvania,”  contact  J im  Finley  at  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources,  Attn:  THI/ 
Sourcebook,  1 10  Ferguson  Building,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park,  PA  16802-4300. 
Telephone  814-865-3803.  IT 


mon  sources  for  this  information),  you  can 
help  yourself,  your  community  and  the 
forest  land  in  your  area  by  sharing  what  you 
already  know  with  those  who  ultimately 
will  decide  whether  or  not,  or  how,  to 
regulate  timber  harvesting  in  your  locale. 
You  may  want  to  contact  other  concerned 
landowners,  sportsmen  and  foresters  in  your 
area  and,  as  a group,  exchange  information 
and  ideas  to  strengthen  your  influence  in 
the  decision-making  process. 

Township  Supervisors  are  Willing  to 
Learn 

Changing  the  current  trend  toward 
overly  restrictive,  poorly  executed  timber 
harvesting  ordinances  may  not  be  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  seems.  Last  April,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Township  Supervisors,  munici- 
pal officials  were  eager  to  learn  about  forest 
resource  management.  Two  voluntary 
workshops  presented  by  the  Local  Ordi- 
nance Project  drew  standing-room-only 
crowds.  Municipal  officials’  positive  re- 
sponse to  forest  management  information 
indicates  that  most  restrictive  timber  har- 
vesting ordinances  are  due  to  a lack  of 
knowledge,  not  an  intentional  threat  to 
the  forestry  community. 

Because  Pennsylvania’s  one-million  li- 
censed hunters  have  long  had  a deep  con- 
cern for  the  health  of  Pennsylvania’s  for- 
ests, you,  as  individuals  and  as  a group,  can 
help  local  officials  establish  forest  manage- 
ment policies  that  will  provide  the  greatest 
immediate  and  long-term  benefits  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  □ 
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Who’s  Showing  Who  Here 

Training  School  — Teaching  someone 
to  archery  hunt  can  be  a fun  and  some- 
times humbling  experience.  For  example, 
I took  my  friend  Joe  out  in  the  field  last 
archery  season  to  teach  him  about  my 
sport.  Not  only  did  he  learn  real  quick,  but 
he  scored  on  a buck  and  a doe  within  two 
minutes  of  each  other.  I must  admit,  I 
wasn’t  sure  if  I was  the  teacher  or  the  stu- 
dent. 

— Trainee  George  J.  Miller,  Harrisburg 


Bradford  — At  biologist  Arnie 
Hayden’s  retirement  party,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  announced  that  one  chair  at 
each  table  had  a tag  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom and  that  the  person  sitting  in  the  chair 
would  win  the  flower  basket  centerpiece 
on  the  table.  Reaching  underneath  my 
chair,  I felt  a tag  and  without  hesitating,  I 
pulled  it  loose.  Ah,  I won,  I thought  to 
myself.  This  will  let  me  make  up  for  not 
buying  my  wife  flowers  for  her  birthday. 
However,  upon  examining  the  tag,  it  said, 
“Do  not  remove  under  penalty  of  law.” 

— W CO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 


Sportsmen  United 

Lackawanna — Deputy  Mark 

Rutkowski  and  I were  walking  along  a road 
on  SGL  300,  and  we  came  to  a 100-yard 
stretch  where  we  found  deer,  turkey,  bear 
and  coyote  tracks,  all  paralleling  one  an- 
other as  if  the  animals  had  been  walking 
side-by-side.  While  I’m  sure  that  wasn’t  the 
case,  it  got  me  to  thinking  about  how  valu- 
able our  game  lands  system  is  to  such  a wide 
variety  of  wildlife.  Hunters  and  nonhunters 
alike  should  be  thankful  for  our  game  lands, 
and  be  willing  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
ensure  that  they  remain  unspoiled.  We  all 
must  be  ready  to  lobby  against  any  group 
that  threatens  the  integrity  of  our  game 
lands  system,  or  any  other  natural  lands 
such  as  our  state  parks  and  forests. 

— W CO  Edward  J.  Urban,  Taylor 


She’s  A Natural 

Bedford  — When  I arrived  at  the 
Daniel  and  Tracy  Buckalew  residence  near 
Everett  to  investigate  a bear  complaint,  I 
saw  a small  bear  sitting  inside  the  edge  of 
the  woods  and  looking  into  their  yard.  And 
in  the  yard,  staring  right  back  at  the  hear, 
was  the  family  cat.  Dan  told  me  that  the 
bear  had  been  frequenting  their  yard,  mak- 
ing a general  nuisance  of  himself,  and  that 
the  cat  had  chased  it  up  almost  every  tree 
in  their  yard.  I figured  I’d  catch  the  bear 
that  night,  but  it  turned  out  that  the  bear 
took  a liking  to  my  trap.  Over  the  next 
several  days  he  would  enter  the  trap  sev- 
eral times  a day,  tear  open  the  bait  sack 
and  eat  the  bait,  all  without  triggering  the 
release.  Finally,  I tied  a rope  to  the  trigger 
mechanism  and  ran  it  to  the  Buckalew 
house.  The  next  morning  when  the  bear 
entered  the  trap,  Tracy  pulled  the  rope  and 
we  finally  had  our  bear.  Congratulations, 
Tracy,  on  your  first  bear  capture. 

— W CO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enterprise 
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Anyone  Have  A Clothspin? 

Training  School  — Recently,  we  were 
on  a field  trip  to  learn  about  wildlife  reha- 
bilitation. The  trip  was  very  interesting  and 
we  learned  a lot.  Some  trainees  took  this 
learning  experience  more  serious  than  oth- 
ers. While  taking  notes  on  the  elephants 
that  we  were  observing,  one  trainee,  who  I 
will  not  identify,  found  the  information  so 
interesting  that  he  never  noticed  he  was 
standing  in  a pile  of  elephant  droppings.  I 
for  one,  am  sure  glad  that  I was  assigned  to 
a different  vehicle  on  the  trip  back  to  the 
training  school. 

PS:  I sure  hope  those  boots  cleaned  up 
Okay,  Mr.  ? 

— Trainee  Kevin  Thompson,  Harrisburg 

Bathing  Beauties 

Armstrong  — Just  like  people,  wild 
animals  also  suffer  from  the  heat  and  find 
ways  to  cope.  For  example,  several  people 
reported  seeing  a black  hear  and  her  two 
cubs  cooling  off  in  a beaver  dam  near 
Queenstown,  and  using  the  heaver  lodge 
to  lounge  on.  One  person  saw  the  hears 
there  on  three  afternoons,  between  noon 
and  4 p.m.  I suppose  the  next  request  will 
be  for  me  to  post  the  dam  against  “Bare 
bathing.” 

— W CO  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington 

I Remember  When  . . . 

Jefferson  — While  tucked  in  at  one  of 
my  night  patrol  spots  early  one  morning,  I 
heard  foot  steps  approaching  my  vehicle. 
Thinking  the  sounds  were  being  made  by 
a skunk  or  raccoon,  I stayed  quiet  to  let 
the  animal  pass.  A few  minutes  later  I heard 
more  foot  steps  and  noises  that  were  unex- 
plainable. My  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me 
and  I turned  on  my  flashlight.  There,  not 
more  than  20  feet  from  my  vehicle,  was  a 
doe  nursing  two  fawns.  Thinking  hack  to 
when  my  children  were  small,  I had  to 
wonder  if  midnight  feedings  are  as  annoy- 
ing to  deer  as  they  are  to  people? 

— W CO  Roger  A.  Hartless,  Broolville 


An  Illusion? 

Training  School  — Here  at  the  train- 
ing school  it  seems  the  growing  season  is 
(reversed)  inversely  proportional  to  the  ag- 
ricultural norm.  As  the  summer  passed  and 
the  corn  got  taller,  our  hair  got  shorter! 

— Trainee  Richard  J.  Lupinsky,  Harrisburg 


Many  Thanks 

Luzerne  — A salute  to  Mark  Zavoy  and 
the  Command  Post  in  Wilkes-Barre  for 
their  cleanup  efforts  along  a section  of  road 
on  SGL  91.  This  beautiful  section  of  road 
has  been  strewn  with  litter  for  years,  but 
now,  thanks  to  this  group  and  our  law  en- 
forcement efforts,  we  hope  to  restore  this 
area  to  its  natural  beauty. 

— W CO  Joseph  (3.  Wenzel,  III,  Bear  Creel 


Some  People  Have  All  The  Fun 

Tioga  — Anthony  Marzo,  a senior  at 
the  Elkland  Area  High  School,  spent  a day 
riding  with  me  as  part  of  a career  aware- 
ness program.  And  while  he  had  a good 
time,  I don’t  think  his  experiences  mea- 
sured up  to  those  of  Diana  Beach  and  An- 
gela Windows,  from  Williamson  High 
School.  Accompanying  WCO  Steve 
Gehringer,  those  two  young  ladies  got  to 
skin  out  a 300-pound  roadkilled  black  bear. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire,  Middlebury 
Center 
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If  It  Only  Tasted  As  Good 

Dauphin  — Deputy  Kevin  Doss  and  I 
were  spring  gobbler  hunting,  trying  to  call 
in  a gobbler  we  had  inadvertently  chased 
away  from  the  area  earlier  in  the  morning. 
I placed  my  collapsible  decoy  in  a strategic 
clearing,  and  then  Kevin  and  I set  up  about 
75  yards  apart.  Upon  completing  a series 
of  calls,  I heard  a faint  rustle  in  the  leaves 
on  the  bench  below  the  decoy.  As  I slowly 
turned,  a large,  dark  object  appeared  over 
the  rise  and  instantly  rushed  the  bogus  bird. 
In  total  disbelief,  I watched  as  the  dark 
streak  took  the  shape  of  a coyote  and 
grasped  the  plastic  bird  by  the  neck.  It 
quickly  realized  its  mistake,  though, 
dropped  the  decoy  and  ran  off  in  Kevin’s 
direction.  I had  to  check  with  Kevin  be- 
fore  I could  truly  believe  what  I had  seen. 
Now,  was  it  the  “expert”  calling  or  maybe 
the  “strategic”  decoy  placement  that  lured 
this  most  wary  predator? 

— WCO  Keith  Snyder,  Grantville 

Out  Of  The  Mouths  Of  Babes 

Training  School  — There  are  a grow- 
ing number  of  youth  field  days  across  the 
state.  They  are  put  on  by  volunteers  to  in- 
troduce young  boys  and  girls  to  a variety 
of  outdoor  activities.  At  a recent  event  1 
overheard  one  youngster,  who  had  just  left 
the  fly-tying  demonstration,  say  to  his 
friend,  “Do  they  really  fish  with  those,  or 
do  old  men  just  wear  them  in  their  hats?” 

— Trainee  Joe  Smith,  Harrisburg 


Those  Tree  Roots  Can  Be  Tricky 

Schuylkill  — After  setting  a bear  trap 
I went  to  the  landowner’s  house  to  explain 
how  it  worked,  and  as  I returned,  Deputy 
Bill  Honicker  had  just  finished  putting  in 
the  bait.  As  I approached,  Bill  said,  “Boy, 
you  should  have  seen  me  jump  a few  min- 
utes ago.”  Then,  I just  happened  to  glance 
down  in  time  to  see  I was  about  to  step  on 
a large  black  snake.  I immediately  jumped, 
only  to  discover  that  the  “snake”  was  ac- 
tually a dark  tree  root.  Bill  said,  “Well,  I 
guess  I don’t  need  to  tell  you  why  I 
jumped.” 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 

Resourceful 

On  a day  that  had  many  on  and  off 
showers  I watched  a robin  wait  under  the 
shelter  of  some  steps  during  the  heavy 
downpours  and  then  fly  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding yard  to  feed  as  soon  as  the  rain 
stopped.  When  the  rain  started  up  again, 
the  robin  flew  back  to  the  steps  to  wait  out 
the  latest  downpour. 

— Gary  J.  Glick,  Field  Forester 

It  Ain’t  Easy 

Cumberland  — A farmer  called  about 
an  injured  great  horned  owl.  When  I ar- 
rived I found  the  bird  to  be  quite  docile. 
Judging  from  its  behavior,  I suspected  that 
it  was  suffering  from  secondary  poisoning. 
Driving  down  the  road,  however,  as  the 
bird  began  to  create  quite  a rukus,  I began 
to  wonder  if  the  owl  had  only  suffered  a 
mild  concussion.  This  new  diagnosis  was 
confirmed  when  I looked  in  the  rear-view 
mirror  and  was  greeted  by  two  large  yellow 
eyes  staring  back.  Keeping  one  eye  on  the 
bird  and  one  eye  on  the  road,  I wasn’t  too 
concerned  about  the  owl  being  loose  un- 
til it  flew  to  the  front  and  began  walking 
back  and  forth  along  the  dashboard.  By  the 
time  I pulled  off  the  road  the  owl  was 
perched  on  the  steering  column.  I released 
the  bird  in  a suitable  area,  apparently  none 
the  worse  for  wear.  I wish  I could  say  the 
same  for  me  and  the  vehicle,  though. 

— WCO  Jim  Binder,  Shippensburg 
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Sincere  Gratitude 

Money  and  manpower  are  in  short  sup- 
ply  for  most  conservation  projects.  I thank 
Dan  Stroup  and  his  sons  for  supplying  the 
manpower  and  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources  for  disposal  funding 
for  a cleanup  project  on  SGL  197. 

— LMO  Shayne  Hoachlander,  Corky 


Love’s  Blind 

While  repairing  the  concrete  spillway 
at  Decker  Marsh  on  SGL  183,  we  used  a 
sump  pump  and  a tire  hose  to  route  the 
water  around  us  and  on  downstream. 
Throughout  this  time,  three  water  snakes 
had  a field  day  playing  and  surfing  in  the 
water  gushing  out  of  the  hose.  On  several 
occasions,  one  particularly  large  snake 
coiled  next  to  its  pulsating  canvas  facsimile 
and  lay  its  head  across  it  in  an  amorous  way. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus 

Ain’t  It  The  Truth! 

Centre  — Dave  Atkins  and  I were  dis- 
cussing how  we  train  our  dogs  during  the 
off  season,  and  Dave  mentioned  that  he 
didn’t  like  to  run  his  springer  spaniel  when 
he  couldn’t  shoot  because  he  was  afraid  the 
dog  would  pick  up  bad  habits.  I told  him 
that  I carried  a blank  pistol,  and  every  time 
my  springer  flushed  a bird  I fired  a shot. 
“Oh,  you  fire  a shot  and  the  bird  just  flies 
away,”  Dave  said.  “That  makes  the  train- 
ing just  like  grouse  hunting.” 

— WCO  George  Mock.,  Spring  Mills 


New  Tenants 

Last  spring  a robin  build  a nest  on  the 
head  of  a garden  rake  leaning  against  the 
inside  wall  of  my  shed.  I decided  I could 
get  along  without  the  rake  until  the  young 
fledged.  When  they  did,  I immediately  re- 
moved the  nest  and  replaced  the  rake,  only 
to  have  the  birds  build  another  nest  on  it 
three  days  later.  Each  time,  four  eggs  were 
laid  and  all  hatched,  and  never  have  my 
wife  and  I received  so  much  scolding  as  we 
did  from  that  mother  bird  whenever  we 
went  near  the  shed. 

— LMO  Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan 

Devastaing  Effects 

Wayne  — This  summer  we  found  one 
deer  with  its  leg  stuck  in  a piece  of  plastic 
pipe  and  another  with  a large  O-ring  en- 
circling its  leg.  More  of  us  have  to  learn 
that  the  trash  we  casually  discard  doesn’t 
just  melt  into  the  ground. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale 


Long-Distance  Traveler 

PlKE  — On  May  3 1 trapped  a bear  in 
Milford  and  released  it  30  miles  away,  near 
the  Monroe  County  line.  In  early  June, 
New  York’s  DEC  had  to  remove  it  from 
downtown  Poughkipsee,  some  90  miles 
away  from  where  it  had  been  released.  To 
get  there  the  bear  crossed  the  Delaware 
River,  the  very  wide  Hudson  River,  and 
several  major  highways. 

— WCO  Robert  Johnson,  Milford 
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Be  A Sport 

Luzerne  — With  the  major  hunting  and 
trapping  seasons  upon  us,  please  keep  us 
wildlife  conservation  officers  in  mind.  If 
you  see  a violation,  report  it  to  the  nearest 
regional  office  as  soon  as  possible.  Remem- 
her,  game  law  violators  are  stealing  from 
all  of  us,  and  only  by  all  working  together 
can  justice  truly  be  served. 

— WCO  John  A.  Morack,  Drums 

Safety  Courses  Pay  Off 

Wyoming  — Last  winter,  Leroy  and 
Ralph  Sands  saw  a buck  on  their  farm  that 
had  orange  bailing  twine  wrapped  around 
its  antlers.  As  it  was  hunting  season,  they 
told  their  hunting  buddies  the  deer  was  just 
being  safety  conscious.  Later,  the  buck 
fought  with  another  and  their  antlers  be- 
came inseparably  tangled  in  the  twine.  In 
spring,  Leroy  and  Ralph  found  the  shed 
antlers,  still  locked  together. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunkhannocr 


Take  That!  And  That... 

Monroe  — Complaints  about  dogs 
chasing  deer  are  all  too  common,  but  ones 
about  deer  chasing  dogs  are  sure  to  grab 
attention.  Last  June  I received  a report  of 
a dog  being  chased,  knocked  down  and  bit- 
ten by  a deer.  It  turned  out  that  the  deer,  a 
doe,  was  protecting  her  fawns,  a case  in 
which  parental  instinct  overcame  the  in- 
stinct to  flee. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Bartonville 


Ain’t  It  Obvious? 

Training  School  — While  traveling 
in  a convoy  to  SGL  230  for  our  first 
hands  on  firearms  training,  one  of  the 
vehicles  had  a mechanical  problem  in 
the  form  of  a malfunctioning  horn. 
When  the  trainee  (who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous)  driving  the  vehicle  in- 
formed the  lead  instructor  of  the  prob- 
lem by  radio,  the  instructor  then  asked 
which  vehicle  he  was  driving.  The  reply 
from  the  now  flustered  trainee  was,  “The 
one  with  the  horn  blowing;  sir!” 

— Trainee  Scott  Thomas,  Harrisburg 

Sightings  Of  The  Bear  Kind 

Northampton  — We’ve  received  a lot 
of  bear  complaints  lately,  but  nearly  all  are 
nothing  more  than  just  sightings.  With  a 
low  hear  harvest  last  year  and  improving 
habitat  around  urban  areas,  bears  are  be- 
coming more  common  here.  To  reduce  the 
chances  of  any  problems  around  your 
home,  keep  garbage  inside  until  a few  hours 
before  pick  up,  and  do  not  refill  hirdfeeders 
if  a bear  eats  all  the  seeds;  once  empty,  the 
bear  will  move  on.  And  if  you  should  hap- 
pen to  see  a bear  around  your  home,  enjoy 
it. 

— WCO  Matthew  D.  Belding,  Northampton 


What’s  Wrong  With  This  Picture? 

Adams  — Each  spring  1 present  an 
“Outdoor  Education”  program  at  camp  for 
the  sixth  grade  students.  Many  of  the  kids 
send  thank  you  notes,  which  I always  find 
to  he  delightful  reading.  Nick  Herrick  from 
the  Franklin  Township  Elementary  School 
wrote,  in  part,  “I  myself  love  the  outdoors, 
especially  going  hunting  and  fishing.  If  I 
don’t  succeed  in  going  to  the  pros  in  base- 
ball I definitely  want  to  be  a Game  War- 
den or  something  along  that  line.  Thanks 
again  for  coming  to  camp.”  He  certainly 
does  have  a high  regard  for  my  profession. 
1 wonder  if  he’s  compared  salaries  yet. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 
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Conservation  News 


Last  Ned  Smith  Art  Prints  Highlight 

Auction 


AFTER  A resounding  success  last  year,  the 
Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature  and  Art, 
Millersburg,  will  again  be  sponsoring  a 
major  auction  of  both  wildlife  art  originals 
and  limited  edition  prints,  featuring  some 
of  the  top  artists  in  the  state,  including  Ned 
Smith. 

The  highlight  of  the  auction  is  expected 
to  he  the  sale  of  the  last  two  Ned  Smith 
art  prints  owned  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. “Dutch  Country  Bluebirds,”  one  of 
Ned’s  most  popular  prints,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Game  Commission  for  the 
1984  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  series. 
“Dutch  Country  Bluebirds”  depicts  a pair 
of  bluebirds  nesting  by  an  old  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch  barn.  The  print  on  sale  is  num- 
ber 4/30  in  a special  wildlife  conservation 
edition.  At  last  year’s  auction,  a “Dutch 
Country  Bluebirds”  print  brought  $5,100. 
Also  to  he  auctioned  this  year  will  be  a 
print  of  Ned’s  “River  Otters,”  the  1983 
WTFW  print,  also  donated  by  the  Game 
Commission.  The  bluebird  print  and  otter 
print  are  the  last  Ned  Smith  prints  the 
agency  has. 

The  auction  will  he  held  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 30,  in  the  visitors  center  at  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
just  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 

Also  on  the  auction  block  will  be  origi- 
nals or  prints  by  Bob  Sopchick,  Gerald 
Putt,  Laura  Mark-Finberg,  Stephen  Leed 
and  dozens  of  other  artists.  What  separates 
this  auction  from  others  is  the  presence  of 
some  original  drawings  and  paintings  by 
Ned  Smith,  which  have  been  donated  by 
individuals  on  consignment,  with  part  or 
all  of  the  proceeds  henefitting  the  center. 


Dutch  Country  Bluebirds 

(None  of  the  orignals  are  from  the 
Center’s  collection.)  A significant 
number  of  Ned  Smith  prints  are  also 
included. 

Viewing  and  a silent  auction,  be- 
gins at  10  a.m.  The  live  auction,  fea- 
turing more  than  100  pieces  of  art,  will 
start  at  1 p.m.  and  be  conducted  by 
auctioneer  Kerry  Pae. 

The  Ned  Smith  Center  for  Nature 
and  Art  is  a nonprofit  organization 
dedicated  to  bridging  the  worlds  of  art 
and  natural  sciences.  It  is  named  for 
the  late  Ned  Smith,  a nationally  rec- 
ognized artist,  writer  and  naturalist, 
who  contributed  to  Game  News  in 
many  ways  over  a span  of  four  decades. 
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1994  ARCHERY  DEER 
HARVEST 


WARREN 

McKEAN 

A -289 

A-110 

AL-484 

AL-243 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


ANTLERED  DEER 

(SYMBOL  - A) 

ANTLERLESS  DEER 

(SYMBOL  - AL) 

GRAND  TOTAL  ARCHERY  DEER  HARVEST 

TOTAL 

...  21,990 

27,907 

1994-95  Archery,  Flintlock  Harvests 


ARCHERS  HARVESTED  nearly 
50,000  whitetails  during  the  1994-95 
bow  seasons.  Continuing  a regulation 
change  introduced  for  1993-94,  ar- 
chers were  required  to  have  an  antler- 
less deer  license  in  order  to  harvest  an 
antlerless  deer.  Prior  to  that,  archers 
could  take  one  deer  of  either  sex,  any- 
where in  the  state. 

The  change  gave  bow  hunters  the 
opportunity  to  harvest  multiple  deer. 
The  result  was  a record  sale  of  more 
than  322,000  archery  stamps  in  1994- 
95  and  a harvest  of  49,897  deer  - 
21,990  bucks  and  27,907  antlerless 
deer.  Statistics  show  that  bow  hunt- 
ing is  having  a significant  impact  on 
managing  deer  in  some  of  the  state’s 
urban  and  suburban  areas  where  herd 
density  numbers  are  well  above  habi- 
tat carrying  capacity.  Archers  are  able 


to  reduce  deer  numbers  in  areas  where  tra- 
ditional firearms  hunters  are  unable  to  do 
so. 

Westmoreland  County  led  the  state  in 
combined  hunting  success  with  2,160 
whitetails.  Allegheny  County  was  second 
at  2,125,  followed  hy  Berks,  1,983;  York, 
1,844;  and  Washington,  1,424. 

In  buck  harvest,  Westmoreland  County 
again  led  the  state  with  1,071,  followed  by 
Berks,  926;  Allegheny,  895;  York,  768;  and 
Butler,  748.  Allegheny  County  led  the  state 
in  antlerless  figures  with  1,230,  followed 
hy  Westmoreland,  1,089;  York,  1,076; 
Berks,  1,057;  and  Washington,  742. 

During  the  special  muzzleloader  deer 
season  flintlock  hunters  took  7,589  white- 
tails.  Once  again,  Westmoreland  County 
led  the  state  with  a harvest  of  303,  followed 
by  Clearfield,  285;  Luzerne,  229;  York,  227; 
and  Cambria,  214. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

1994  FLINTLOCK  DEER 
HARVEST 


CRAWFORD 


A-13 

AL-172 


NEW  YORK 
WARREN 


ANTLERED  DEER 

(SYMBOL  - A) 

COUNTY  TOTALS 518  .. 

COUNTY  UNKNOWN 0 .. 

TOTAL 518.. 


ANTLERLESS  DEER 

(SYMBOL  - AL) 


GRAND  TOTAL  FLINTLOCK  DEER 


HARVEST 7,589 


History  Alive  tour  resumes 

LIVING  HISTORY  interpreter  Rich  Pawling’s  presentation  of  100  years  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  is  back  on  tour,  following  a summer  break.  All  shows  are  free  and  begin 
at  7:30  p.m.  (unless  otherwise  noted).  Programs  will  also  be  presented  at  the  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Expo,  September  16  &.  17,  and  at  the  “Trauma  in  the  Woods”  session  at  the 
Homer-Center  Jr./Sr.  High  School  on  September  24-  For  more  information,  call  the  Game 
Commission  region  office  in  your  area. 


SEPTEMBER 

12  — Freedom,  Ambridge  Area  Jr.  High 

13  — Waynesburg,  Central  Greene  High  School 
15  — Washington,  Trinity  Middle  School 

20  — Somerset,  Somerset  High  School 

2 1 — Uniontown,  Albert  Gallatin  Sr.  High 

22  — New  Florence,  Laurel  Valley  High  School 

25  - Homer  City,  Homer-Center  Jr./Sr.  High 

26  — Marion  Center,  Marion  Center  Area  Int. 

School 

27  — Elderton,  Elderton  Jr./Sr.  High 

28  — Ebensburg,  Central  Cambria  High  School 

29  — Cresson,  Penn  Cambria  Sr.  High 

OCTOBER 

2 - Pittsburgh,  A.E.  Oblak  Jr.  High 

4 — Natrona  Heights,  Highlands  Middle  School 

5 — Greensburg,  Greensburg  Salem  Middle  School 
10  - McMurray,  Peters  Township  Middle  School 
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Four  Conservation  Officers  on 
Governor's  Twenty 


FOUR  Game  Commission  wildlife 
conservation  officers  have  placed  on 
the  Governor’s  Twenty  for  1994,  an 
elite  honor  for  the  top  law  enforce- 
ment handgun  marksmen  in  the  state. 

Winning  places  in  police  pistol 
combat  competition  among  the  20  top 
shooters  in  the  commonwealth  were 
WCOs  Skip  Littwin,  Gary  W.  Packard, 
R.D.  Hixson  and  Charles  J.  Lincoln. 
Littwin  and  Packard  are  assigned  to 
the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  in 
Harrisburg.  Hixson  is  a land  manage- 
ment officer  in  the  Northcentral  Re- 
gion and  Lincoln  is  a district  officer  in 
Berks  County. 

The  selection  process  for  the 
Governor’s  Twenty  requires  law  en- 
forcement officers  from  throughout 


the  state  to  submit  their  top  four  match 
scores  for  the  year.  Scores  must  be  posted 
through  National  Rifle  Association  sanc- 
tioned police  combat  matches  for 
centerfire,  open-sight  revolvers.  An 
individual’s  top  four  scores,  which  can 
originate  from  local,  regional  or  national 
competition  are  averaged. 

Littwin’s  average  of  1476.25  x 80.50 
from  a possible  1500  ranked  seventh 
among  state  law  enforcement  officers  and 
placed  him  on  the  Governor’s  Twenty  for 
a seventh  consecutive  year.  Packard  ranked 
10th  in  the  state,  with  an  average  of 
1470.75  x 73.00.  He  made  the  coveted  list 
for  the  fourth  time.  Hixson  ranked  15th, 
with  an  average  of  14458.50  x 58.50.  Lin- 
coln was  19th,  with  an  average  of  1426  x 
50.25. 


Fymatumng, 

Middle  Creek  activities 


PYMATUN1NG  visitors  center  is  lo- 
cated near  Linesville,  Crawford 
County.  Activities  are  free.  All  pro- 
grams listed  start  at  2 o’clock.  On  Sep- 
tember 17,  Pymatun- 
ing  will  host  its  Eighth 
annual  wildlife  pho- 
tography contest.  Con- 
tact the  visitors  center  at 
814-683-5545  for  further  details. 

On  September  23,  William  Slusser 
and  Robert  Bauer,  PGC  regional  for- 
esters, will  present  a program  on  white- 
tailed deer  and  their  impact  on  the 
forest  community. 

On  September  24,  Bedford  County 
WCO  Tim  Flanigan  will  present  a slide 
program  on  ruffed  grouse,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 30  LMO  Jerry  Bish  will  present 
a program  on  the  wildlife  of  Pymatun- 
ing. 


MIDDLE  CREEK  visitors  center  is  lo- 
cated near  Kleinfeltersville,  on  the 
Lancaster/Lebanon  County  line.  Lectures 
are  free  and  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  unless  oth- 
erwise noted. 

Middle  Creek  will  also  be 
the  scene  for  the  Wildfowl  Show,  featur- 
ing carvers,  artists,  exhibits  and  demonstra- 
tions related  to  waterfowl  and 
waterfowling.  The  show  will  be  held  Sep- 
tember 9 & 10,  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  both 
days.  Admission  is  free. 

On  September  13  & 14,  Carl  Riegner, 
Chief  of  the  Game  Commission  Propaga- 
tion Divison,  will  present  a program  on 
ringnecks  &.  sichuans  in  Pennsylvania. 
Then,  on  September  27  & 28,  PGC  Bi- 
ologist William  Palmer  will  present  a pro- 
gram on  the  white-tailed  deer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Dove  Season  Scheduled  to  Open 
September  1 


Tentative  '95  Migratory  Game  Bird  Seasons 


Daily 

Limit 

Field 

Species 

Open 

Close 

Possession 

Limit 

Mourning  Doves 

Sept.  1 

Oct. 

11 

12 

24 

Oct.  28 

Nov. 

25 

12 

24 

Woodcock 

Oct.  28 

Nov. 

11 

3 

6 

Virginia,  Sora  Rails 

Sept.  1 

Nov. 

4 

25 

25 

Moorhens,  Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov. 

4 

15 

30 

Common  (Wilson’s)  Snipe 

Oct.  28 

Nov. 

25 

8 

16 

ACCORDING  to 
tentative  seasons 
recommened  by 
the  Game  Com- 
mission to  the 
U.S.  Fish  & Wild- 
life Service,  dove 
season  will  open 
Friday,  September 
1.  The  season  will 
again  be  split,  with 
the  first  portion 
beginning  September  1 and  continuing 
through  October  1 1 . Legal  hours  will  be 
noon  until  sunset. 

The  second  half  will  coincide  with  the 
October  28  opening  of  general  small  game 
season  and  continue  through  Saturday, 
November  25.  Shooting  hours  then  will 
be  from  a half-hour  before  sunrise  until 
sunset.  The  daily  limit  of  doves  is  12,  with 
no  more  than  24  in  field  possession  after 
opening  day. 

Woodcock  season  will  tentatively  open 
Saturday,  October  28  and  continue 
through  Saturday,  November  1 1 . The  daily 
woodcock  limit  is  three  with  no  more  than 
six  in  field  possession  after  opening  day. 

Virginia  and  sora  rail,  moorhen  and  gall- 
inule  hunting  will  open  September  1 , while 
a season  for  common  snipe  begins  Octo- 
ber 28. 

Shooting  hours  for  woodcock,  rails, 
moorhens,  gallinules  and  snipe  are  from 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset. 
Only  shotguns  plugged  to  a three-shell  ca- 
pacity and  bows  and  arrows  are  legal  for 
migratory  bird  hunting.  A federal  duck 
stamp  is  not  required  to  hunt  for  these 
migratory  species. 

Should  there  be  any  changes  in  the  fi- 
nal version  of  these  tentative  1995  migra- 
tory game  bird  seasons,  they  will  be  publi- 
cized through  the  news  media. 

Sportsmen  planning  to  participate  in 


the  early  September  Canada  goose 
season,  September  1 to  15,  are  re- 
minded they  must  possess  both  a fed- 
eral duck  stamp  and  a free,  early  goose 
season  permit  and  harvest  report  card. 
Both  the  permit  and  report  card  are 
available  at  the  Harrisburg  headquar- 
ters and  region  offices.  Mail  requests 
are  being  accepted  at:  PGC,  Goose 
Permit,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harris- 
burg, 17110-9797-  Include  a stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope.  Bag  limits 
during  the  early  goose  season  are  3 
daily,  6 in  possession. 

The  season  is  statewide  except  for 
the  following:  that  portion  of 
Crawford  County  south  of  Route  6 
from  the  Ohio  line  to  its  intersection 
with  Route  322  in  the  town  of 
Conneaut  Lake  and  north  of  Route 
322  west  to  the  Ohio  line.  However, 
geese  may  be  taken  on  the  Pymatun- 
ing  State  Park  Reservoir  and  an  area 
to  extend  100  yards  inland  from  the 
shoreline  of  the  reservoir  excluding 
the  area  east  of  LR  20006. 

Also  closed  is  that  area  of 
Lancaster/Lebanon  counties  east  of 
SR  501  from  Shaefferstown  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  north  of  the 
Turnpike  to  SR  272,  west  of  SR  272 
to  SR  897,  and  south  of  SR  897  to 
Shaefferstown. 
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Goose  Hunting  Restrictions  Expected 


AT  PRESS  TIME,  the  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  had  just  announced 
that  this  year’s  Canada  goose  season  is 
probably  going  to  be  drastically  re- 
duced because  the  number  of  breed- 
ing pairs  in  northern  Quebec  — where 
our  migratory  geese  nest  — continues 
to  decline.  Watch  local  newspapers  for 
actual  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

The  annual  survey  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  the  Canadian  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
Council  revealed  just  29,000  breeding 
pairs,  despite  excellent  habitat  condi- 
tions in  the  northern  Quebec  survey 
area.  This  is  down  27  percent  from 
1994  and  75  percent  below  levels  re- 
corded in  1988  when  the  decline  was 
first  detected. 

The  drop  in  numbers  of  migratory 
Canada  geese  has  continued  despite 
substantial  harvest  restrictions  im- 
posed on  Atlantic  Flyway  states  in 
1992.  Nationally,  most  populations  of 
Canada  geese  are  doing  well. 

“We  have  serious  concerns  about 
this  sharp  downward  trend  in  breed- 
ing populations  of  migratory  Canada 
geese  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway,”  said 
UST&WS  Director  Mollie  Beattie. 
“We’ve  had  poor  production  since  the 
mid-1980s,  including  the  worst  year 


on  record  in  1992. 

“Since  it  takes  about  three  years  before 
goslings  reach  breeding  age,  the  impact  of 
poor  production  on  breeding  populations 
is  now  being  seen  and  will  he  seen  at  least 
for  several  more  years.” 

The  sharp  decrease  in  numbers  of  breed- 
ing migratory  Canada  geese  is  unrelated  to 
rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  resident 
(nonmigratory)  locally  breeding  Canada 
geese  in  the  Atlantic  flyway.  September 
hunting  seasons  on  these  resident  birds, 
which  flourish  in  suburban  habitats  such 
as  golf  courses  and  parks,  will  continue  un- 
affected by  these  anticipated  harvest  re- 
strictions on  the  migratory  Canada  geese. 

The  Service  believes  that  conservative 
hunting  regulations,  developed  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Atlantic  Flyway  Council,  will 
ensure  higher  survival  of  adult  breeders  and 
young  birds  needed  to  rebuild  the  flock 
over  the  next  few  years. 

“Restricting  harvests  of  the  migratory 
population  is  the  most  immediate  action 
we  can  take  to  conserve  the  existing  breed- 
ing stock  and  to  ensure  young  geese  sur- 
vive to  breed,”  Beattie  said.  “In  the  past, 
temporary  harvest  restrictions  have  helped 
Canada  goose  breeding  populations  such 
as  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Eastern 
Prairie  populations  to  recover  from  similar 
downward  trends.” 


Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Expo 


THE  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Expo  will 
he  held  September  16  & 17-  High- 
lighting the  expo  this  year  will  not 
only  be  the  annual  competition  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  Management 
stamp/print  design,  but  also  the  dedi- 
cation of  a new  nature  trail  at  the  Py- 
matuning Wildlife  Management  Area 
visitors  center.  The  Pennsylvania 
“duck”  stamp  competition  will  begin 
at  1 p.m.,  at  the  Alice  F.  Schafer  El- 


ementary School.  Prior  to  the  “duck”  stamp 
competition  will  be  the  annual  drawing  for 
goose  blind  permits  at  the  Pymatuning  ad- 
ministration building  at  9 o’clock.  At  1 1 
o’clock,  the  new,  wheelchair-accessible  na- 
ture trail  at  the  visitors  center  will  be  dedi- 
cated. The  quarter-mile  asphalt  trail  in- 
cludes five  nature  stations  and  two  over- 
looks of  the  Pymatuning  lake.  Exhibits  and 
a host  of  other  activities  will  he  held 
throughout  the  weekend’s  festivities. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Unlimited  seasons  and  bag  limits,  acres  upon 
acres  of  wild  habitat,  and  a cornucopia  of  big 
game  and  small  at  every  turn  . . . 

What  Does  a Hunter 
Want? 


Outdoor  writers  ship  articles 

out  to  magazines  and  newspapers.  In 
return  — maybe  in  revenge  — we’re 
flooded  by  magazines  and  newspapers  com- 
ing  back  the  other  way,  plus  newsletters 
and  news  releases  from  clubs,  organiza- 
tions, businesses  and  government  agen- 
cies. We’re  incurable  readers  and  subscrib- 
ers, yet  a lot  of  the  mail  flow  comes  un- 
asked-for.  Fortunately,  the  uninvited  isn’t 
necessarily  uninteresting. 

It  may  be  the  age  or  the  stage  of  the  sport 
we’re  in,  it  may  be  my  own  age  or  life  stage, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a lot  of  dissent  lately 
about  what  hunters  want  out  of  the  out- 
doors and  the  wildlife  resource.  Reports  of 
meetings,  public  comments,  letters  to  the 
editor,  opinionated  editorials  and  rip-roar- 
ing columnists,  taken  in  total  they  make  a 
picture,  at  least  to  me,  of  a pulling  in  all 
directions. 

More  deer!  Fewer  deer!  More  turkey 
hunting  here!  Less  turkey  hunting  there! 
More  archery,  less  archery!  More 
muzzleloading,  less  muzzleloading!  Orange, 
less  orange,  no  orange!  Longer  seasons! 
Shorter  seasons! 

I find  myself  empathizing  with  those 
who  will  make  the  final  decisions  by  which 
hunters  must  abide  and  game  will  be  af- 


fected ...  at  least  until  the  next  round 
of  controversy. 

I commented  not  long  ago  to  my  state 
representative  (whom  I’d  gone  to  see  on  an 
unrelated  topic),  that  1 realized  he  must 
look  at  both  sides  of  the  issue.  “Both  sides?” 
he  exclaimed.  “Every  issue’s  got  at  least  ten 
sides!”  And  so  it  seems  with  hunting  and 
managing  the  game  and  other  wildlife  re- 
sources of  Pennsylvania. 

Myself,  I know  I don’t  know  the  an- 
swers; I’m  not  even  sure  of  the  right  ques- 
tions. I’m  not  a wildlife  biologist  or  re- 
source manager,  although  I like  reading 
about  wildlife  and  seeing  game  and 
nongame  when  I’m  afield.  I hope  that 
through  the  years  I’ve  learned  a little  some- 
thing about  them  all.  Yet  I know  I’m  not 
qualified  to  give  a professional  opinion. 

And  I can’t  speak  for  other  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen.  If  I ever  thought  I could, 
the  paper  rain  of  opinions,  comments  and 
ideas  that  come  to  me  from  hunters  across 
the  state,  from  devotees  of  narrow  aspects 
of  the  sport  and  from  members  of  clubs  and 
conservation  organizations,  tells  me  I should 
never  assume  I know  what’s  on  their  mind. 

I can’t  speak  for  the  wildlife  profession- 
als, and  I can’t  talk  for  the  majority,  or  even 
a minority,  of  the  hunters.  What  do  they 
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Bob  Steiner 


want  from  the  sport  and  the  resource  ? That’s 
not  an  answerable  question.  What  do  I 
want  from  the  sport  and  resource?  That  I 
can  tell  you. 

As  with  all  ideal  answers,  it  only  takes 
one  word:  “opportunity.”  And  as  with  all 
real-life  answers,  it  requires  explanation. 

As  a hunter  I want  the  opportunity  to  be 
afield  as  much  as  possible.  I want  the  sea- 
sons as  long  as  they  can  be,  but  I know  their 
length  must  be  balanced  with  their  effect 
on  game  populations  and  modified  by  the 
ability  of  the  firearms  that  are  legal.  I’ve 
always  figured  that’s  why  the  accurate  shoot- 
ing, long-range  guns  have  shorter  seasons 
than  the  primitive  weapons,  as  much  as  I’d 
like  to  have  a month  or  two  to  hunt  with 
my  tight-grouping,  scoped  deer  rifle. 

I’ve  decided  that  if  the  wildlife  manag- 
ers need  to  lessen  my  impact  on  game 
numbers  to  allow  me  to  be  afield  longer, 
they  can  make  me  hunt  with  a “primitive 
weapon.”  This  can  be  something  that  by  its 
operation  and/or  short  range  requires  me  to 
get  very  close  to  wary  game  before  shoot- 
ing. Go  ahead,  make  it  difficult.  It’s  mostly 


hunting  time  I need,  rather  than  steaks  and 
chops. 

To  make  my  season  longer,  I wouldn’t 
mind  additional  requirements  on  the  game 
animal  I can  take,  like  sex  or  size  of  trophy 
characteristics,  or  restrictions  on  where  I 
can  hunt,  like  pockets  where  overpopu- 
lated wildlife  causes  problems.  If  I want  the 
hunting  time,  I’ll  make  the  drive.  If  con- 
straints on  method  or  where  I can  hunt 
afford  me  more  time  in  the  woods,  and  if 
the  result  to  wildlife  populations  is  the 
same  as  the  short  season  with  fewer  restric- 
tions, why  not  do  it?  The  limitations  will 
only  make  my  success  more  meaningful. 

I want  the  opportunity  to  see  a sufficient 
amount  of  game.  Granted,  how  much  that 
is  is  an  arguing  point,  if  not  an  opening  for 
explosive  disagreement.  I don’t  know  what 
wildlife  numbers  will  make  you  happy,  or 
what  the  farmer  down  the  road  will  put  up 
with.  I can  only  say  what  would  please  me. 

Let  me  see  enough  game  on  a day  afield 
that  I won’t  be  bored  and  frustrated  by  its 
near  absence  and  despair  of  ever  getting  a 
shot.  And  don’t  give  me  so  much  game  that 
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it’s  like  shooting  one  out  of  the  pasture 
herd  or  the  barnyard  flock.  T oo  many  is  too 
easy,  too  few  is  why  bother.  I can’t  and 
won’t  venture  a population  number  goal  — 
that’s  what  the  professionals  are  paid  for, 
and  my  two  cents  are  for  free. 

1 want  the  “seeking”  definition  of  the 
verb  “to  hunt”  to  still  be  valid.  I want  to 
hunt  game  that  I have  to  use  my  senses,  my 
intuition,  my  woods-learning  and  my  wits 
to  find.  But  let  the  game  be  plentiful  enough 
that  I’ll  have  high  hopes  in  the  morning, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  have  had  enough 
action  that  I’m  glad  I was  there.  Whether 
there  is  something  warm  in  my  game  bag  or 
at  the  end  of  the  dragging  rope  is  up  to  me, 
a result  of  how  I performed  in  the  pursuit. 

Although  game  abundance,  especially 
of  a hunter’s  favorite  animal,  seems  ideal,  I 
don’t  want  any  one  species  to  become  so 
numerous  that  there  are  no,  or  few,  others 
around.  I lived  through  the  era  when  many 
forests  were  “deer  deserts,”  where  nothing 
green  existed  and  no  branch  hung  lower 
than  a man’s  head.  There  was  nothing  for 
the  deer,  or  any  other  animal,  to  eat.  As 
much  as  I admire  whitetails,  as  much  I 
enjoy  watching  and,  even  more,  hunting 
them,  let  me  have  grouse,  bears  and  snow- 
shoe  hares,  towhees,  vireos,  ovenbirds, 
shrews  and  white-footed  mice.  And  let  me 
have  lady’s-slipper,  trillium,  gentian  and 
lobelia.  I want  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Pennsylvania  woods  in  all  their  rich  diver- 
sity; I don’t  want  a “deer  farm.” 

Give  me  game  animals  in  good  shape. 
I’ve  seen  ribs  showing  and  the  small  stature 
of  deer  in  the  days  when  there  were  too 
many  without  enough  to  eat.  How  much 
happier  to  harvest  a healthy  animal,  a good 
doe  that’s  dropped  two  fawns  for  the  herd, 
a young  buck  with  antlers  branching  three 
or  more  points  on  a side.  Let  me  be  able  to 
take  a game  animal  that  is  full  of  the  vigor 
of  life,  not  a spindly  survivor.  Then  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

More  than  anything  else,  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  a place  to  practice  my  sport. 
What  good  are  the  seasons  and  the  wildlife 


if  I have  nowhere  or  too  few,  crowded 
places  to  hunt?  W ildlife  populations  repro- 
duce and  so  do  people,  and  we’re  making 
more  of  ourselves  every  year.  We  humans 
seem  to  need,  or  at  least  think  we  need, 
more  and  more  of  the  open,  wild  spaces  left. 
Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  that  there  is  still 
a lot  of  the  woods  that  gave  the  state  its 
name.  But  only  a percentage  of  that  is 
accessible  to  the  public,  the  average  Joe 
and  J ane  Hunter  or  J im  and  J an  Hiker.  And 
that  percentage  is  getting  smaller  and 
smaller  each  year. 

In  some  parts  of  the  state,  trespass  post- 
ing is  more  prevalent  than  others,  but  it’s 
becoming  increasingly  common,  year  by 
year,  everywhere.  I’ve  driven  through  or 
lived  in  rural  areas  where  virtually  all  land 
but  publicly  owned  property  is  off-limits, 
and  they  mean  it.  Of  course  use  of  and 
admittance  to  private  land  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  owner,  and  no  one’s  disputing 
that.  But  the  places  where  once  upon  a 
time  a sportsman  or  sportswoman  could 
park  the  car,  take  gun  or  bow  in  hand,  and 
walk  tor  miles  unfettered  are  steadily  di- 
minishing. 

Posting  because  of  abuse  by  the  public, 
reserving  private  land  and  its  resources  for 
private  use  only,  restricting  access  as  a 
political  lever,  whatever  the  reason,  the 
signs  go  up,  the  result  yet  another  door 
closing  on  opportunities  to  be  in  a wild 
place,  to  see  wildlife  and  be  amid  wild 
scenery. 

So  give  me  more  assured  opportunities, 
land  on  which  I know  I will  always  be 
welcome,  that  won’t  have  become  another 
neon-lit  shopping  mall  or  housing  tract,  or 
been  sold  to  a new  owner  who  says  “No 
Trespass”  in  the  time  between  hunting 
seasons.  Save  the  wild  lands,  purchase  and 
reserve  for  us  the  special  lands,  because  we 
each  can’t  do  it  alone.  Give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  afield 
through  seasons  as  generous  as  you  can 
make  them,  and  the  opportunity  to  see  as 
much  game  and  as  much  other  wildlife  as 
can  be.  I even  promise  to  pay  for  it.  □ 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  Jack  Weaver 


Earl  Carpenter 


WHEN  HIS  father  was  hired  as  a ref- 
uge keeper,  Earl  Carpenter  was  13. 
It  was  an  impressionable  age,  and  Earl  met 
some  of  the  most  impressive  conservation- 
ists in  history.  Dr.  Kalhfus,  Seth  Gordon 
and  Woody  Kelley  were  frequent  visitors  at 
the  Jamison  City  refuge,  on  the  border 
between  Sullivan  and  Columbia  counties. 
He  hunted  bear  with  Bob  Latimer  and 
Governor  Pinchot  back  when  it  was  legal 
to  chase  them  with  dogs.  In  fact,  the 
Governor  slept  outside,  in  the  snow,  in  a 
sleeping  bag,  when  he  stayed  overnight  at 
the  refuge.  Earl  said  he  would  never  forget 
the  governor’s  sharp  eyes.  “Like  a wildcat 
lookin’  atcha,”  Earl  exclaimed. 

And  there  were  impressive  events,  too, 
like  the  time  they  closed  the  school  so  the 
students  could  watch  as  deer,  shipped  from 
Michigan,  were  released  into  a deep  winter 
snow.  There  was  plenty  of  browse  in  those 
days.  Wildfires  swept  through  the  moun- 
tains after  the  loggers  left,  and  the  seedlings 
and  sapling  forests  that  sprang  up  provided 
ideal  food  and  cover  for  deer  and,  among 
others,  bobcats  too. 

Earl  used  to  help  his  father  on  the 
trapline,  with  the  seemingly  endless  job  of 
trying  to  control  predators.  Before  impor- 
tance of  predator-prey  relations  was  under- 
stood, game  was  managed  much  like  chick- 
ens in  a barn  yard.  In  those  days,  it  was 
thought  that  by  eliminating  predators  and 
stocking  and  feeding  game,  there  would  be 
more  game  to  hunt.  Refuge  keepers  partici- 
pated in  an  annual  vermin  trapping  and 
planting  contest.  The  refuge  keeper  who 
trapped  and  killed  the  most  predators  won 
a shotgun  or  some  such  prize  donated  by 


the  commissioners. 

When  he  turned  21,  Earl  became  a 
deputy  game  protector  in  Sullivan  County, 
under  A.  Lincoln  Cox.  Like  many  officers 
of  that  era,  Lincoln’s  only  source  of  trans- 
portation was  his  shoes.  They  patrolled  on 
foot  throughout  the  wilds  of  the  county, 
often  staying  overnight  with  rural  farmers. 
After  hunting  season,  Earl  cut  fire  lanes  on 
game  lands.  It  was  hard  work,  done  mostly 
with  an  ax  and  brush  hook.  Then,  one 
summer  during  the  late  1920s  he  was  sent 
to  work  on  the  new  exhibits  that  were  just 
beginning  to  tour  the  state. 

There  were  two  separate  exhibit  crews 
in  those  days.  One  crew  worked  the  eastern 
half  of  the  state,  while  Earl  worked  with 
Blair  Davis  and  Chauncey  Logue  in  the 
west.  Representatives  of  the  Woolrich 
Woolen  Mills  traveled  with  them,  display- 
ing outdoor  clothing.  The  Commission’s 
exhibits  featured  live  animals  — • bears, 
deer,  wild  cats  and  others.  They  also  had 
trapping  displays,  and  Chauncey  Logue 
demonstrated  predator  trapping  methods. 

The  men  slept  on  bunks  set  up  in  the 
empty,  canvas  covered  trucks.  Earl  said 
that  the  cubs  cried  all  the  time,  and  that 
between  them  and  the  punkies  and  mos- 
quitoes, it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
sleep.  Eventually  Earl  spanked  the  cubs  j ust 
as  a parent  might  spank  a child,  and  they 
learned  to  quiet  down  at  night. 

Later  the  men  traveled  the  entire  state, 
traveling  from  one  fair  or  show  to  the  next, 
working  from  early  morning  until  mid- 
night, everyday.  They  were  paid  40  cents 
an  hour,  but  only  for  eight  hours  a day.  This 
was  during  the  Depression,  though,  and 
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CARPENTER,  center,  began  his  career  in  the  1920s,  and 
by  the  time  he  retired  in  1966  he  had  seen,  and  even 
played  a part  in  the  agency's  development  into  a modern 
scientific  wildlife  management  agency. 


Earl  said  many  people  wanted 
to  know  where  they  could  find 
such  a good  job.  One  winter 
while  they  were  transferring 
equipment  from  Erie  to  Har- 
risburg for  the  Farm  Show,  Earl 
hit  a head  wall  near  Emporium 
and  upset  the  truck.  He  said 
they  were  all  exhausted  from 
not  getting  enough  rest.  The 
wreck  didn’t  help.  Now  the 
men  had  to  transfer  all  the 
equipment  from  the  wrecked 
truck  into  another  truck.  As 
they  say  in  show  business;  “The 
show  will  go  on!” 

One  year  a beaver  got  loose 
at  the  Farm  Show.  The  animal 
ran  under  the  quail  cage  and  out  the  other 
side  where  Earl  was  waiting  for  it.  When  he 
grabbed  it  by  the  tail,  the  animal  curled 
around  and  bit  him  on  the  arm  and  wouldn’t 
let  go.  Chauncey  Logue  hit  the  beaver  with 
a stick  until  the  animal  finally  let  go  of 
Earl’s  arm.  A woman  coming  from  a soft  ice 
cream  stand  put  a clean  cloth  around  the 
wound,  but  it  bled  all  night  long.  Eventu- 
ally, a doctor  put  over  a yard  of  gauze  into 
the  wound  so  it  would  drain  and  heal.  They 
didn’t  know  much  about  suturing  deep 
wounds  in  those  days. 

On  another  occasion  a large  bear  bit 
Chauncey  Logue  on  the  hand.  And  in 
another  instance,  Harry  Van  Cleve,  an- 
other state  trapper  at  that  time,  slept  above 
the  animal  pens  when  he  worked  the  Farm 
Show.  One  night  the  floor  gave  way,  spill- 
ing Harry  into  the  pens.  Harry  was  severely 
trampled  before  help  arrived  and  he  never 
fully  recovered. 

During  hunting  season,  Earl  helped  out 
all  over  the  state.  He  got  married  while  on 
an  assignment  in  Tioga  County  with  Leslie 
Wood,  and  that  same  night  he  worked 
jacklight  patrol  — nothing  got  in  the  way 
of  law  enforcement  during  hunting  season. 
For  a while  Earl  even  helped  out  in  the 
bounty  office  in  Harrisburg.  Earl  was 
amazed,  like  others  involved,  at  how  many 


people  would  cheat  for  money.  He  said  furs 
bought  in  the  southern  states  for  next  to 
nothing  were  turned  in  for  bounty  in  Penn- 
sylvania. W easels  were  bought  for  a quarter 
from  trappers  in  New  York,  for  example, 
and  turned  in  to  the  Game  Commission  for 
a $2  bounty.  That  was  big  money  in  those 
days.  Earl  was  one  of  several  game  protec- 
tors assigned  to  bounty  fraud  investiga- 
tions. But  mostly  he  filled  in  for  game 
protectors  who  were  transferred,  retired  or 
suspended. 

During  the  late  ’30s  Earl  spent  two  years 
in  Renovo,  and  in  one  instance  he  caught 
an  old  man  hunting  without  a license.  The 
man  told  Earl  that  he  knew  he  was  a game 
protector  and  that  he  wanted  to  get  caught. 
Earl  took  him  before  the  J ustice  of  Peace  in 
Lock  Haven  who  found  him  guilty.  Since 
he  didn’t  have  the  money  to  pay  the  fine  he 
was  put  in  jail.  After  his  time  ran  out  the 
sheriff  came  to  Earl  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
more  charges  he  could  file  against  the  old 
man.  Earl  said  that  he  didn’t  and  inquired 
why  the  sheriff  would  ask  such  a thing.  The 
sheriff  replied  that  the  old  man  was  a good 
corn  husker  and  that  he  wanted  to  keep 
him.  “Besides,”  the  sheriff  continued,  “he 
has  no  money,  no  place  to  live  and  no  food. 
He  wants  to  stay.”  Such  things  happened 
frequently  during  those  hard  times. 
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Like  all  wildlife  officers,  Earl  had  his 
share  of  unusual  experiences.  Once  he  and 
George  Cross  were  almost  run  over  when 
someone  drove  through  their  road  block. 
George  grabbed  his  revolver  and  shouted 
to  Earl,  “Shall  1 shoot?” 

“No,”  Earl  replied,  “we’ll  run  ‘em  down.” 

The  men  ran  to  their  car  and  eventually 
caught  up  with  the  culprits.  When  they 
finally  managed  to  get  them  stopped  all  but 
one  ran  off  into  the  woods.  When  the 
officers  opened  the  trunk  they  found  the 
hind  quarters  from  a freshly  killed  cow  and 
a case  of  dynamite  taken  from  a CCC 
camp,  which  made  the  officers  glad  they 
hadn’t  shot  at  the  fleeing  vehicle.  The 
person  they  had  in  custody  told  them  who 
else  was  involved,  and  the  men  were  subse- 
quently arrested.  One,  however,  had  his 
wife  lock  him  in  a closet  and  then  nail 
boards  over  the  door.  But  when  one  of  the 
officers  noticed  the  shinny  heads  on  the 
nails,  they  pried  off  the  hoards  and  found 
their  suspect. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  a 
game  protector  in  Bucks  County,  Earl  ar- 
rested Bob  Crosby,  a brother  of  Bing  Crosby. 
He  was  hunting  pheasants  with  a number 
of  other  Hollywood  people  and  didn’t  have 
a nonresident  hunting  license.  Earl  arrested 
them  and  took  the  whole  bunch  to  a justice 
of  the  peace.  The  justice  wanted  Earl  to  let 
them  go,  claiming  “The  state  police  let  a 
highfalutin  woman  go  here  the  other  week.” 
Earl,  however,  refused  to  drop  the  charges, 
to  which  Mr.  Crosby  then  asked  his  man- 
ager if  the  fine  was  deductible. 

In  1936,  Earl  asked  Seth  Gordon  if  he 
could  be  enrolled  with  the  first  class  of  new 
recruits  soon  to  be  installed  at  the 
Commission’s  training  school.  Earl  was  still 
a deputy  game  protector, although  he  went 
through  one  of  the  early  refresher  training 
sessions  at  the  training  school  in  1932  or 
’33.  Mr.  Gordon  told  him  there  was  no  way 
they  were  going  to  put  someone  with  his 
experience  in  the  training  school,  and  as  it 
turned  out,  Earl  was  appointed  as  a full- 
time game  protector  before  the  first  class 


was  convened. 

Earl  spent  20  years  as  a game  protector 
in  Bucks  County.  He  remembers  hunting 
hawks  on  the  Blue  Mountain  with  Mert 
Golden  when  Mert  was  the  game  protector 
in  Berks  County.  Hawks  were  not  pro- 
tected under  the  Game  Law  then;  some 
even  had  bounties  on  them.  Earl  said  they 
hunted  hawks  from  blinds  and  lured  them 
in  with  a brailled  pigeon  tied  to  a string. 

Lake  Ontelaunee,  a 3, 140-acre  water- 
shed for  the  city  of  Reading,  was  planted 
with  long  rows  of  pine  trees.  While  the 
trees  were  little  they  provided  excellent 
cover  for  rabbits.  There  were  thousands  of 
rabbits  inside  the  propagation  area  that 
surrounded  the  1 , 1 00-acre  lake.  W ith  hunt- 
ing not  permitted  inside  a propagation 
area,  the  Game  Commission  organized  lo- 
cal sportsmen  to  assist  with  rabbit  drives. 
The  rabbits  were  driven  into  an  area  that 
was  fenced  with  netting,  then  captured  by 
hand  and  placed  in  crates  for  stocking  on 
lands  open  to  public  hunting. 

Since  hunting  was  prohibited  inside  the 
watershed,  the  deer  population  exploded, 
too.  At  times,  then,  game  protectors  were 
called  in  to  shoot  the  excess  animals  and 
deliver  the  carcasses  to  local  hospitals,  or- 
phanages and  jails. 

Earl  was  eventually  promoted  to  a posi- 
tion in  the  Southeast  Division  Office,  where 
he  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
spending  of  federal  aid  monies  derived  from 
the  Pitman-Robertson  program  in  the 
Northeast  and  Southeast  Divisions.  Earl 
retired  in  1966  and  lives  with  his  wife  in 
Sinking  Springs. 

Earl  said  when  he  first  came  on  the  job 
the  hours  were  long,  the  work  hard,  the 
money  poor,  and  the  uniforms  were  all 
wool  — even  in  the  summer.  He  had  to 
purchase  his  own  gun,  car,  typewriter  and 
desk.  If  a game  protector  earned  any  out- 
side income  he  was  fired.  In  fact,  they 
couldn’t  even  leave  their  district  without 
permission  from  a division  supervisor.  But 
he  said  that  if  he  had  to  do  it  all  over  again, 
he  wouldn’t  change  a thing.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Mushrooms  are  more  than  just  a culinary 
delight ; they’re  fascinating  components  in 
our  natural  environment. 

The  Lure  of 
Mushrooms 


LAST  AUTUMN  was  a great  season  for 
f stinkhoms.  In  the  Far  Field  woods  I 
found  some  growing  on  the  forest  floor 
while  others  erupted  on  a rotting  log.  One 
even  pushed  its  way  up  through  the  bark. 
Dozens  and  dozens  of  stinkhoms  in  all 
stages  of  development  and  decay  spread 
over  about  two  square  yards. 

The  stinkhoms  varied  in  color.  Some 
had  pale  pink  stalks,  brown  caps  and  pink- 
ish tips.  They  were  Mutinus  caninus  or 
common  stinkhoms.  Others  sported  white 
stalks  with  grayish-green  caps  and  are  called 
stinkhoms,  Phallus  ravenelii.  All  bore  an 
amusing  resemblance  to  the  human  organ 
that  the  latter’s  genus  name  suggests. 

Although  most  mushrooms  produce 
spores  on  the  outside  of  microscopic  club- 
shape  cells  called  “basidia”  and  are  classi- 
fied as  Basidiomycetes,  stinkhom  mush- 
rooms are  related  to  puffballs,  earthstars, 
dead  man’s  fingers,  and  bird’s  nest  mush- 
rooms, all  of  which  are  classified  as  Asco- 
mycetes  because  they  produce  spores  in- 
side microscopic  saclike  mother  cells  called 
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asci. 

Those  of  stinkhoms  develop  in  an  egg- 
shape  sac  which  elongates  and  ruptures 
within  a 3 -hour  time  span  when  the 
stinkhom  matures.  The  egg  sac  remains  at 


the  base  of  the  hollow,  stalklike  elongation 
as  a volva  or  tissue  that  surrounds  the 
developing  mushroom,  while  a slimy  layer 
containing  the  spores  covers  the  top  of  the 
stinkhom.  That  layer  is  also  stinky,  hence 
the  common  name,  but  the  odor  attracts 
insects  which  walk  over  the  sticky  spores 
and  then  distribute  them  wherever  they 
next  land. 

Mushrooms,  which  are  neither  plants 
nor  animals,  are  the  reproductive  struc- 
tures or  fruiting  bodies  of  fungi.  Most  com- 
monly they  have  colorful  caps,  gills  and 
stalks  that  brighten  our  woods  floor  with 
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purple,  white,  yellow,  red,  orange  and  ev- 
ery imaginable  shade  of  brown  and  beige, 
from  late  August  until  the  end  of  October. 
Those  capped  mushrooms  range  from  din- 
ner plate  size  to  pinheads.  Some  have  ruffled 
edges,  others  the  squat  look  of  a child’s 
drawing.  Trying  to  identify  them  using 
standard  mushroom  guides  is  nearly  impos- 
sible. 

That  was  why  my  son  David  and  I de- 
cided to  attend  a guided  mushroom  walk  at 
Shaver’s  Creek  Environmental  Center  last 
August.  An  enthusiastic  cook,  David  hoped 
to  learn  how  to  identify  edible  mushrooms 
other  than  giant  puffballs.  As  a naturalist, 
I was  more  intent  in  learning  how  to  iden- 
tify the  many  look-alike  species  I find  in 
our  woods. 

Twenty-five  people,  from  ten  to  70  years 
of  age,  gathered  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
center.  The  most  hopeful  ones  were  carry- 
ing baskets.  All  were  aspiring  pothunters, 
interested  solely  in  identifying  edible  spe- 
cies. The  guide,  John  Haag,  who  in  real  life 
is  a Professor  of  English  at  Penn  State 
University  and  a published  poet,  is  also  a 
pothunter.  He  stood  in  front  of  us  to  deliver 
a short  lecture.  With  his  thumbs  thrust  in 
the  belt  loops  of  his  faded  jeans,  his  shoul- 
der-length white  hair  pulled  back  and  un- 
der a brown  felt  cowboy  hat,  he  looked 
more  like  a pothunter  than  a professor. 

“I’ve  been  gathering  mushrooms  since 
1962  and  have  never  made  a mistake  in 
edibility,”  he  told  us.  He  also  mentioned 
that  like  most  successful  pothunters,  he 
goes  mushroom-hunting  with  another  ex- 
pert. 

“Be  careful  of  color.  Color  can  fade,”  he 
warned.  He  also  pointed  out  several  mush- 
rooms that  had  been  misshapen  by  other 
attacking  fungi.  In  some  cases,  the  mush- 
room was  ed  ible  hut  the  fungi  was  not,  so  he 
advised  us  never  to  eat  any  mushrooms 
that  had  been  attacked  by  different  fungi. 

Then  someone  brought  him  a destroy- 
ing angel  mushroom.  “Destroying  angel, 
pure  white,  so  elegant,  so  beautifully  struc- 
tured. How  could  it  hurt  me?”  he  asked.  But 


he  knew  that  that  member  of  the  Amanita 
group,  Amanita  virosa,  is  deadly  poisonous. 
Other  members  of  the  same  group  are  non- 
poisonous  or  their  edibility  is  unknown. 

One,  Amanita  caesarea  or  “Caesar’s 
mushroom,”  is  downright  delicious,  accord- 
ing to  Haag,  the  “prize  of  the  day”  he  later 
said  when  someone  found  it.  Yet  Orson  K. 
Miller,  Jr.  author  of  Mushrooms  of  North 
America  writes  that  “A.  caesarea  is  one  of 
the  truly  beautiful  mushrooms  encountered 
in  eastern  woodlands  [and  is]  often  re- 
corded as  edible  but  there  are  too  many 
similar  [poisonous]  North  American 
Amanitas  for  me  to  recommend  it  for  the 
table.” 

W ith  so  many  caveats  and  exceptions,  1 
was  beginning  to  wonder  how  Haag  could 
confidently  pick  and  eat  any  wild  mush- 
room. Obviously  years  of  experience  and 
caution  has  served  him  well,  but  1 was  not 
convinced  that  I would  be  as  lucky. 

We  walked  into  a wet  hemlock  woods 
and  found  literally  hundreds  of  species. 
Most  of  the  people  fanned  out  to  gather 
mushrooms  and  bring  them  to  Haag  to 
identify.  David  and  I stayed  near  him  and 
listened. 

The  first  (and  easy-to-identify)  mush- 
room was  Ganoderma  tsugae,  a polished 
mahogany  looking  mushroom  that  grows 
on  old  hemlock  roots.  Haag  called  it  the 
“mushroom  of  immortality”  because  the 
Chinese  use  it  to  cure  cancer. 

Next  we  looked  at  fly  agaric,  still  an- 
other Amanita,  this  one  Amanita  muscaria. 
It  has  a thick  white  stalk  and  a bright 
orange  cap  studded  with  whitish-yellow 
warts.  I’ve  often  seen  it  in  our  woods  and 
admired  its  beauty.  But  it  is  not  only  deadly 
poisonous,  it  is  also  hallucinogenic. 

Nothing  about  the  mushroom  walk  was 
encouraging  me  to  think  I could  find  any 
edible  mushrooms  on  my  own,  especially 
when  I realized  that  Haag  could  not  posi- 
tively identify  at  least  half  of  the  mush- 
rooms people  brought  to  him. 

“I  call  them  LBMs,  “little  brown  mush- 
rooms,” he  joked.  “I  go  out  every  year  and 
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never  fail  to  find  something  new.” 

David  Arora,  author  of  Mushrooms 
Demystified,  also  calls  them  LBMs  or  LBJs, 
“little  brown  jobs.”  He  says  they  are  almost 
impossible  to  sort  out.  Still  another  my- 
cologist (mushroom  expert)  Alexander 
Smith  estimates  that  at  least  one-third  of 
North  American  mushroom  species  have 
never  been  described,  unlike  in  Europe 
where  a newly-discovered  species  would  he 
big  news. 

As  Haag  looked  at  more  and 
more  mushrooms,  he  issued 
more  and  more  warnings. 

“You  must  get  them  when 
they’re  fresh.  You  have  to  pay 
attention  to  features.  You 
must  be  careful.” 

Even  common  names  are 
misleading.  A black  mush- 
room shaped  like  a trumpet 
he  called,  “death’s  trumpet,” 
but  quickly  added,  “it’s  de- 
licious.” That’s  because 
it’s  a chanterelle,  one 
of  a group  of  highly 
prized  edible  mush- 
rooms ranging  in  shape 
from  vaselike  and 
deeply  depressed  in  the 
center  to  that  of  a regular 
mushroom.  Again  I had  often 
seen  what  looked  like  death’s  trum- 
pet on  our  mountain,  hut  I was  still  hesitant 
to  try  it. 

After  gathering  a large  basket  of  uni- 
dentified hut  colorful  mushrooms,  we  re- 
turned to  sit  beneath  a large  pine  on  Shaver’s 
Creek’s  front  lawn  as  Haag  tried  to  identify 
some  of  them  using  scientific  keys.  To  me, 
though,  it  seemed  to  be  by  guess  and  by 
golly  work,  an  art  instead  of  a science. 

While  1 had  enjoyed  learning  more  about 
mushrooms  and  the  general  structure  of 
many  that  are  edible,  there  were  too  many 
exceptions  to  the  rule  to  encourage  me  to 
gather  edibles  on  my  own.  David  felt  the 
same  way.  Obviously,  the  best  way  to  learn 
is  to  go  out  with  an  expert  many,  many 


times  and  study  a wide  variety  of  mush- 
room guides.  Unfortunately,  I found,  as  I 
compared  the  three  guides  1 owned,  that 
none  of  them  wholly  agree  on  which  mush- 
room species  are  edible. 

Of  all  the  mushrooms  we  gathered  that 
day  the  one  that  interested  me  the  most 
was  shaped  like  a small  black  spoon.  1 had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  Haag 
called  it  “one  of  the  back  of  the  book 
species”  like  stinkhorns,  bird’s  nests,  and 
other  oddities,  and  he  was  right. 
In  the  hack  of  one  of  the  many 
hooks  he  had  on  display,  I 
found  it  — Trichoglossum 
farlovuii.  Because  it  was  not 
edible  no  one  was  at  all  in- 
terested in  it.  By  showing 
extreme  interest  in  it  and 
not  nearly  as  much  in  the 
edible  species,  1 almost 
blew  my  cover  as  a 
naturalist. 

Yet  it  is  the 
natural  history 
of  mushrooms 
that  interests 
me.  For  in- 
stance, each  of 
those  fruiting 
bodies  is  sus- 
tained by  miles  of 
microscopic  filaments, 
called  hyphae,  which  snake  through  the 
forest  floor  and  into  rotting  logs,  secreting 
enzymes  that  break  down  complex  carbo- 
hydrates into  the  nutritive  sugars  needed 
by  the  mushroom.  They  also  break  down 
woody  materials  into  forest  soil. 

Arora  calls  them  “nature’s  recyclers,  the 
soil’s  replenishers.”  By  feeding  on  dead  or 
living  matter,  fungi  breaks  it  down  so  it  can 
he  reused  by  plants. 

There  are  actually  three  categories  of 
fungi:  parasitic,  saprophytic  and  mycor- 
rhizal.  Parasitic  feed  on  living  organisms 
and  saprophytic  on  dead  and  decaying  mat- 
ter, while  mycorrhizal  has  a mutually  ben- 
eficial relationship  with  plant  rootlets.  The 
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rootlets  provide  moisture  and  organic  com- 
pounds  to  the  fungus,  and  the  fungus  helps 
roots  to  absorb  phosphorous,  inorganic  nb 
trogen,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  provides 
disease  resistance  to  the  plant.  However,  a 
whole  new  aspect  of  fungi  life  has  recently 
been  discovered. 

Mycologist  George  Barron  and  his  gradu- 
ate students  at  the  University  of  Guelph  in 
Ontario  have  found  that  many  underground 
fungi  such  as  the  small  puffball,  turkey  tail 
bracket  fungus  and  bird’s  nest  mushroom 
are  fierce  predators  which  attack  and  eat 
the  microscopic  nematodes,  rotifers,  amoe- 
has,  copepods  and  bacteria  that  live  in  the 
soil  with  them.  The  ways  in  which  they 
capture  and  eat  them  often  have  the  mak- 
ings of  a horror  movie.  They  catch  them  in 
adhesive  nets,  crush  them  with  constrict- 
ing rings,  immobilize  them  with  poisons 
and  eat  them  alive,  attach  to  them  like 
tapeworms,  impale  them  on  spores  shaped 
like  grappling  hooks,  and  shoot  them  with 
projectiles. 


It  turns  out  that  fungi  need  more  than 
wood  to  keep  them  alive.  Wood  is  500 
parts  carbon  to  one  part  protein,  and  fungi 
need  30  parts  of  carbon  to  one  of  nitrogen 
to  live.  In  that  nitrogen  is  found  only  in 
protein,  fungi  must  capture  microscopic 
creatures  as  nitrogen/protein  sources. 

W ith  such  research  we’ve  come  a long 
way  from  ancient  peoples  who  did  not 
understand  how  mushrooms  grew  and,  not 
surprisingly,  called  them  “a  callosity  of  the 
earth,”  “earthy  excrescences,”  and  “the  evil 
ferment  of  the  earth.”  According  to  the 
Roman  scholar  Pliny,  “the  origin  of  mush- 
rooms is  the  slime  and  souring  juices  of 
moist  earth,  or  frequently  the  root  of  acorn- 
bearing trees;  at  first  its  flimsier  than  froth, 
then  it  grows  substantial  like  parchment, 
and  then  the  mushroom  is  born.” 

As  Barron  and  his  students  uncover 
more  and  more  information  about  preda- 
tory fungi,  it  turns  out  that  the  truth  about 
the  life  history  of  mushrooms  is  even 
stranger  than  the  fiction.  □ 

A 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Do  You  Know  Your  Raptors? 


Group  the  raptors  below  into  the  following  categories. 

A — Accipiters  (small  heads,  long  tails,  short  round  wings) 

B — Buteos  (stocky  bodies,  broad  rounded  wings,  short  fan  tails) 

H — Harriers  (long  legged,  long  narrow  wings  and  tail) 

F — Falcons  (large  heads,  broad  shoulders,  long  narrow  wings,  long  tails) 


1 .  Red-tailed  Hawk 

2.  Marsh  Hawk 

3.  Peregrine 

4- Goshawk 

5. Broad-winged  Hawk 


6.  Kestrel 

7.  Cooper’s  Hawk 

8.  Merlin 

9.  Rough-legged  Hawk 

10.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk 


To  learn  more  about  hawks,  write  for  the  Game  Commission’s  Wildlife  Note 
on  raptors. 


answers  on  p.  64 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Programs  through  which  hunters  may  share  their 
venison  and  other  game  with  the  needy  and  homeless 
are  growing  across  the  country. 


Clare  Barton 

KEN  BRANDT,  Executive  Vice  President  of  "Pennsylvanians  for  the  Responsible  Use  of 
Animals/'  explains  the  group's  "Hunters  Sharing  the  Harvest  Program." 

Sharing  the  Sport 


i C VT  EXT  one.” 

1M  “Joe.” 

“Next.” 

“Ephraim.” 

And  so  it  went.  Before  each  name  was 
called  by  one  of  the  people  upstairs,  the 
“leader”  in  the  basement  would  place  his 
hand  on  a share  of  venison.  In  due  order, 
the  meat  and  the  person  whose  name  was 
called  would  be  joined.  This  type  of  system 
for  divvying  up  deer  taken  by  a camp  or 
gang  was  common  years  ago,  back  when 
deer  were  not  as  abundant  as  today  and 
more  people  hunted  in  groups. 

Having  one  person  in  charge  of  dividing 


up  the  spoils  of  the  hunt  ensured  that  the 
meat  was  fairly  divided,  and  also  ensured 
that  the  festivities  which  usually  followed 
would  be  equally  enjoyed. 

This  was  basically  the  way  venison  was 
distributed  after  a day,  or  possibly  a week  or 
two,  of  hunting.  Back  then  participants 
usually  included  farmers  or  others  who 
learned  butchering  as  a family  necessity. 
Families  were  generally  larger  then,  too.  A 
share  of  venison  might  provide  one  or  a few 
good  meals. 

There  were  fewer  hunters  than  today, 
and  it  wasn’t  that  long  ago  that  hunters 
depended  upon  horse-drawn  transporta- 
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tion  or  relied  upon  the  hardly  reliable  early 
automobiles  to  get  to  their  hunting.  Many 
roads  were  little  more  than  improved  cow 
paths  — best  traversed  by  cows.  Further, 
refrigeration  was  scarce  or  nonexistent. 

One  thing  that  hasn’t  changed  is  that 
venison  was  a real  treat. 

Today  we  enjoy  excellent  transporta- 
tion over  the  same  cow  paths,  which  are 
now  reasonably  smooth,  and  just  about 
everybody  lives  within  a clout  shot  of  good 
hunting.  A bowhunter  can,  depending  on 
how  it  fits  in  with  his  work  schedule,  get  in 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  best  times  of  day.  And 
there  are  always  Saturdays. 

W ith  the  tremendous  growth  of  archery 
hunting  over  the  years,  along  with  high 
deer  numbers  and  liberal  fall  hunting  op- 
portunities, the  October  bow  hunters  must 
be  completely  prepared  to  handle  any  deer 
they  may  shoot.  Sure  some  still  hunt  in  a 
groups  and  may  divide  a deer  up  among 
others,  but  more  often  that  not,  when  a 
person  shoots  a deer,  it’s  his  alone. 

Because  temperatures  may  vary  from 
comfortably  cool  to  downright  hot  during 
the  fall  season,  we  don’t  have  the  same 
leeway  as  those  who  down  a deer  in  Decem- 
ber. When  someone  scores  early  in  the  bow 
season,  getting  the  carcass  to  a cooler  as 
soon  as  possible  can  take  precedence  over 
anything  else.  Either  that  or  we  might  have 
to  start  butchering  at  home  while  our  friends 
are  still  enjoying  their  hunt. 

Otherwise  we  risk  meat  spoilage,  and 
warm  temperature  is  no  excuse  for  im- 
proper care  of  venison.  Each  bowhunter 
should  plan  what  steps  he’ll  take  to  ensure 
his  deer  is  properly  cared  for. 

This  has  become  a more  pressing  issue 
in  recent  years  with  hunters  being  able  to 
take  more  than  one  animal  a year.  An 
archer  could  very  well  take  two  or  maybe 
more  deer  in  warm  weather,  compounding 
the  problem  of  properly  caring  for  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  venison.  Depending 
upon  the  size  of  their  family,  whether  or  not 
there  are  other  successful  members,  and 
the  amount  of  home  freezer  space,  he  may 


find  that  he  has  quite  a surplus  of  meat. 

Friends  and  relatives  are  often  happy  to 
accept  a share  of  this  hunting  bounty,  but 
even  that  may  still  leave  a hunter  with 
more  venison  than  he  can  handle. 

Recognizing  that  wild  meat  cannot  al- 
ways be  consumed  by  one  family,  and  that 
there  are  those  less  fortunate  who  would  be 
delighted  to  have  some,  sportsmen  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  throughout  the  nation,  have 
initiated  programs  designed  to  share  wild 
game  with  those  who  would  most  appreci- 
ate receiving  it. 

“Hunters  Sharing  the  Harvest,”  “Sports- 
men Against  Hunger,”  “Hunters  Who 
Care,”  “Hunters  for  the  Hungry”  and  “Deer 
For  the  Hungry”  are  just  some  such  pro- 
grams. In  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvanians 
for  the  Responsible  Use  of  Animals,  PRU  A, 
sponsors  “Hunters  Sharing  the  Harvest.” 
More  on  this  to  follow. 

All  such  organizations  operate  basically 
the  same  way.  Hunters  are  encouraged  to 
share  venison,  anything  from  a pound  to  an 
entire  animal,  with  the  homeless  or  needy. 

As  an  aside,  although  we  associate  the 
word,  “venison,”  with  deer,  it  was  origi- 
nally, “the  edible  flesh  of  any  wild  mammal 
or  sometimes  bird,  or  one  taken  by  hunt- 
mg. 

The  word  “venison”  comes  from  Middle 
English,  venison,  or  Latin,  venatio  (the 
chase).  The  word  venery  fits  in  here  as  a 
derivative  of  old  English,  French  and  Latin, 
meaning,  “the  act  or  practice  of  hunting 
game;  the  chase.”  These  archaic  expres- 
sions, in  proper  context,  must  nonetheless 
be  considered  in  pinpointing  venison  as 
edible  meat  from  wild  creatures. 

It’s  believed  that,  nationwide,  literally 
tons  of  meat  are  kept  from  those  who  need 
it  most  because  of  processing  cost  and  funds 
needed  to  distribute  it.  But,  an  immediate 
need  is  to  make  hunters  aware  that  they 
can  participate  in  alleviating  hunger  among 
those  less  fortunate. 

In  most  cases,  the  costs  associated  with 
butchering  or  processing  the  animal  are 
paid  by  the  hunter,  even  if  the  entire  deer 
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is  offered.  To  help  get  around  this  problem, 
the  National  Rifle  Association  Founda- 
tion and  Hunter  Service  Division  spon- 
sored a benefit  dinner  last  year,  co-hosted 
by  Virginia  Governor  George  Allen  and 
Mississippi  Governor  Kirk  Fordice,  at  which 
almost  $25,000  was  raised  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  processing,  packaging  and  stor- 
ing donated  venison.  Based  on  that  suc- 
cess, plans  are  underway  to  repeat  the  fund 
raiser,  perhaps  on  an  annual  basis. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  PRUA,  Kenneth  Brandt,  is  now  in 
his  fifth  year  of  administering  the  “Hunters 
Sharing  the  Harvest”  program.  In  1994, 
some  70,000  pounds  of  venison  was  distrib- 
uted through  food  banks  and  other  means 
of  distribution  through  “Hunters  Sharing 
the  Harvest. 

A big  help  in  promoting  the  program 
last  year  was  the  20  billboards  posted  along 
major  roadways  here,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Penn  Advertising  of  York.  United  States 
Tobacco  Company  and  Blue  Mountain 
Chapter  of  Safari  Club  International  have 
also  greatly  supported  Hunters  Sharing  the 
Harvest.  In  addition,  Brandt  has  taken  his 
pitch  to  many  sports  shows,  fairs  and  other 
outdoor  events. 

The  Game  Commission  and  the  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  are  also  promoting  the 
project,  which  annually  helps  feed  thou- 
sands of  state  residents.  Some  goes  directly 
to  families  in  need,  the  rest  is  served  in  soup 
kitchens,  food  pantries  and  shelters.  As 


PRUA'S  "Hunters  Sharing 
the  Harvest"  program 
has  become  more 
successful  with  each 
passingyear.  If  you'd  like 
to  participate  this  year, 
contact  your  local  meat 
processor  or  call  PRUA. 


you  might  imagine,  meat 
is  highly  prized  by  such 
organizations. 

On  a local  level,  a 
meat  processor  near 
Bloomsburg  tells  me  that  in  just  one  year  he 
handled  more  than  a ton  of  venison  do- 
nated by  hunters.  Of  this  amount,  about  1 5 
percent  is  directly  attributed  to  the  archery 
season.  But,  since  most  bowhunters  are 
also  gun  hunters,  the  full  impact  of  the 
archery  harvest  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Not  just  venison  has  been  donated  to 
our  Hunters  Sharing  the  Harvest  program. 
Mule  deer,  elk,  caribou,  bear  and  prong- 
horn antelope  have  also  been  donated.  On 
the  other  hand,  there’s  also  been  instances 
when  meat  of  questionable  value  has  been 
offered.  Best  criterion  when  it  comes  to 
donating  any  meat  is  whether  you  would 
eat  it  yourself. 

I suspect  that  archers  fortunate  enough 
to  take  a deer  are  more  likely  to  keep  it  for 
personal  use.  If  for  no  other  reason,  a hunter 
is  much  less  likely  to  be  overstocked  with 
venison  in  October  than  in  December. 

The  regular  firearms  seasons  is  the  prime 
time  for  sharing  of  venison.  However,  wild 
game  is  welcome  at  any  time  of  year  if 
freezers  become  overloaded  or  a move  in 
residence  is  contemplated. 

Ground  meat  seems  to  be  preferred.  It’s 
easy  to  handle  and  can  be  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  any  event,  commercial 
processors  are  most  apt  to  package  and 
label  meat  in  a professional  manner.  Also, 
they  can  safely  stockpile  donations  be- 
tween pickups  by  the  food  banks. 

Ken  Brandt  suggests  that  you  seek  out  a 
game  processor  who  is  participating  in  the 
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venison  collection  program  or,  if  you  prefer 
to  use  a particular  butcher,  make  sure  he 
knows  about  the  “Hunters  Sharing  the 
Harvest”  program.  In  some  instances,  you 
may  be  able  to  take  food  directly  to  a food 
bank.  For  more  information  on  “Hunters 
Sharing  the  Harvest,”  contact  PRUA  at 

717-367-5223. 

There  are  too  many  to  list  here,  but  if 
you  wish  to  locate  a food  bank,  you  can 
contact  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Regional  Food  Banks  at  412-672-4949. 

A boost  to  all  wild  game  donations  to 
the  needy  was  provided  by  Senate  Bill  No. 
511,  which  passed  May  2,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Game  Commission.  Al- 
though the  law,  since  1981,  has  provided 
limited  civil  and  criminal  immunity  for 
food  donations  to  charitable  organizations, 
Senator  Madigan’s  bill  specifies  that,  “W ild- 
life  may  be  donated  to,  and  processed, 
prepared  and  distributed  by  a charitable 
organization  which  serves  or  distributes 
food  without  cost  to  needy  individuals.” 

Those  who  can  afford  to  go  hunting 


may  not  he  aware  of  or  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  people  who  are 
hungry  at  the  end  of  the  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  5 million  youngsters  under  the 
age  of  12,  and  about  20  million  adults,  are 
included.  None  of  them  are  likely  to  ques- 
tion whether  any  meat  provided  is  wild  or 
domestic. 

Most  hunters  consider  venison  a deli- 
cacy or  special  treat,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  valuable  meat  available  when  all 
the  costs  associated  with  obtaining  it  are 
factored  in.  But  there  are  also  those  who 
enjoy  the  hunt  but  not  the  fruits. 

Importantly,  no  wild  game  should  ever 
be  wasted.  Even  if  you  are  only  interested 
in  the  excitement  of  the  hunt  and  the  thrill 
of  scoring,  your  trophy  deserves  the  best 
care  you  can  give  it  so  that  it  is  edible  for 
somebody.  That  somebody  might  get  a 
thrill  at  the  dinner  table  similar  to  what 
you  experienced  providing  it. 

Regardless,  as  the  Indians  taught  the 
Pilgrims,  it  is  a nice  thing  to,  “share  the 
harvest.”  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Comer 

By  Don  Lewis 


A .270?  How  about  the  ’06  or  venerable 
30-30?  Just  what  is  . . . 


Helen  Lewis 


The  Ultimate  Big 
Game  Rifle 


EVERY  GUNWRITER  occasionally 
takes  on  a controversial  subject.  It 
comes  with  the  territory,  so  to  speak,  and 
such  is  the  case  with  this  month’s  column. 
You  see,  few  subjects  in  the  shooting  realm 
are  as  controversial  as  claiming  to  know 
the  ingredients  of  the  “ultimate”  big  game 
rifle.  The  arguments  over  this  particular 
subject  have  gone  on  for  decades.  They  are 
often  heated  and  long  lasting.  Is  there  an 
answer?  Does  the  ultimate  big  game  rifle 
really  exists? 

Most  of  the  time,  when  hunters  talk 


about  the  ultimate  big  game  rifle,  they  are 
really  discussing  a favorite  cartridge,  and 
they  are  quick  to  condemn  other  cartridges. 
Over  the  decades,  many  . 30-06  fans,  for 
example,  have  ridiculed  the  .270  Win- 
chester, which  came  out  some  70  years  ago. 
They  lose  little  time  in  pointing  out  that 
the  .270  is  nothing  more  than  a ’06  case 
necked  down  to  accept  a .277  diameter 
bullet,  and  can’t  be  compared  to  the  .30- 
06.  However,  from  a strictly  ballistic  view- 
point, the  .270  is  adequate  for  all  North 
American  big  game  animals.  Furthermore, 
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Helen  Lewis 


with  100-grain  bullets,  it  offers  a flatter 
trajectory,  which  makes  it  a better  varmint 
cartridge. 

The  argument  between  the  .30-06  and 
.270  really  has  no  sound  ballistic  basis.  I’ve 
mentioned  several  times  that  .22  Hornet 
and  .218  Bee  fans  have  engaged  in  similar 
arguments  over  the  years,  but,  here  again, 
the  ballistic  difference  between  the  Hornet 
and  Bee  is  so  small  it’s  not  worth  arguing 
over.  I should  mention  that  improving  the 
218  Bee  to  a Mashbum  Bee  does  give  it  a 
decided  edge  over  the  Hornet. 

In  deciding  the  components  of  the  ulti- 
mate big  game  rifle,  cartridge  is  the  prime 
factor.  Weight,  barrel  length,  actions  and 
stock  types  play  important  roles  in  the 
perfect  rifle,  but  the  first  consideration  has 
to  be  the  cartridge. 

Many  big  game  hunters  make  the  car- 
tridge.the  only  consideration  and,  for  the 
most  part,  usually  select  the  largest  or  most 
powerful.  There  might  be  some  merit  to 
this  type  of  thinking,  but  other  factors 
come  in  to  play  when  selecting  the  right 
cartridge.  Recoil  should  be  a major  consid- 
eration, and  here’s  why.  A big  game  rifle 
should  be  pleasant  (or  as  much  as  possible) 
to  shoot,  because  becoming  proficient  with 
it  means  firing  it  a lot.  Hard  kicking  car- 
tridges, especially  in  lightweight  rifles,  have 
a tendency  to  keep  owners  away  from  the 
practice  range.  There’s  no  question  that 
the  Winchester  .338  or  Weatherby  .300 
Magnum  won’t  turn  in  superlative  jobs  on 
any  game  animal  imaginable.  But  is  it  pos- 


NO  QUESTION  that  the  30-30 
is  considered  the  ultimate  deer 
hunting  rifle  by  many  nimrods, 
and  the  cartridge  has  certainly 
accounted  for  a lot  ofwhitetails 
over  the  years. 

sible  to  shoot  even  just  20 
rounds  at  one  sitting  without 
getting  beat  black  and  blue. 
Probably  not.  Now,  I’m  not 
taking  anything  away  from  the 
powerful  cartridges.  It’s  just 
that  they  were  designed  for  ul- 
tra big  game,  and  are  much  more  than  is 
necessary  for  white-tailed  deer  and  black 
bear. 

It’s  hard  for  some  magnum  users  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  cartridges  such  as  the  .25- 
06,  7mm-08,  .270  Winchester,  .280  Rem- 
ington, .284  Winchester  and  .30-06  offer 
sufficient  speed  and  power  for  300  yard 
shots  on  either  deer  or  black  bear.  I’m  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Remington  7mm-08, 
which  is  not  a large  cartridge,  qualifies  as  a 
true  deer  and  bear  round.  The  140-grain 
factory  load  generates  2,860  fps  muzzle 
velocity.  The  120-grain  factory  hits  3,000 
fps,  and  the  extended  range  1 54-grain  of- 
fers 2,715  fps  at  the  muzzle.  A Speer’s 
Reloading  Manual  shows  a 145-grain  bul- 
let at  max  load  leaving  the  muzzle  at  2,962. 
With  a 175-grain  Speer  Mag-tip  or  Grand 
Slam,  a muzzle  velocity  of  over  2,700  fps 
can  be  obtained. 

As  a varmint  cartridge,  the  7mm-08 
offers  some  pretty  decent  ballistics.  For 
instance,  the  Speer  manual  shows  muzzle 
velocities  well  above  3,000  fps  with  a 1 15- 
grain  Speer  Hollow  Point,  and  that  cer- 
tainly qualifies  the  7mm-08  as  a varmint 
cartridge. 

Another  Remington  cartridge  that 
should  get  a second  look  by  many  big  game 
hunters  is  the  .280.  It  arrived  on  the  scene 
around  1957  as  the  280  Remington.  Later, 
it  was  changed  to  the  7mm  Express,  but  it’s 
now  back  to  the  original  28 0 Remington. 
The  7mm  Express  and  280  are  identical, 
completely  interchangeable. 
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CHRIS  LANDIS  of  Harleysville  knows  there's  more 
to  deer  hunting  than  just  some  mythical  "ultimate" 
rifle.  He  downed  this  140-pound  8-point  with  a 
shotgun  while  hunting  in  Montgomery  County. 


I won’t  get  into  the  ballistics  of 
the  .280  except  to  point  out  that  by 
cutting  a 40-degree  shoulder  angle 
( improving)  in  the  chamber  makes  it 
the  .280  Improved.  Early  test  have 
shown  an  increase  of  10  percent  or 
more  muzzle  velocity  in  the  Improved 
version  with  the  Finnish  powder 
Vhitavuori  Oy.  Other  powders  prob- 
ably will  also  offer  a velocity  increases, 
but  Vhitavuori  N 1 60  not  only  gave  a 
nice  velocity  increase  but  offered  top 
accuracy. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  a 
wide  range  of  cartridges  starting  with 
the  25-caliber  will  meet  the  needs  of 
any  North  American  big  game 
hunter.  I’m  not  shunning  the  6mms, 
hut  for  big  game  hunting,  heavier  bullets 
than  those  normally  found  or  available  for 
6mms  are  necessary  for  big  game  animals. 

Another  major  consideration  for  the 
ultimate  rifle  is  total  weight.  Reducing  a 
rifle’s  weight  usually  means  removing  metal 
by  thinning  or  shortening  the  barrel.  How- 
ever, switching  to  a fiberglass  stock  can 
easily  reduce  total  weight  by  a pound  or 
more.  I have  a Brown  Pounder  fiberglass 
stock  (weighs  approximately  15  ounces) 
on  a M-77  Ruger.  The  factory  wooden 
stock  weighs  274-pounds.  That’s  about  1 74- 
pounds  of  weight  reduction. 

Reducing  the  weight  sounds  important, 
and  to  no  small  extent  it  is,  but  the  lighter 
the  rifle,  the  more  noticeable  the  recoil, 
and  that  seems  doubly  true  with  magnum 
type  cartridges.  A 7-pound  (with  scope) 
thin  barrel  7mm  Remington  Magnum  is 
ideal  for  an  all-day  carry,  hut  it  won’t  be  any 
picnic  to  range  test,  and  ultra-lightweight 
rifles  really  are  unpleasant  to  shoot  from 
the  prone  position. 

A lot  of  hunters  are  switching  to  fiber- 
glass stocks  for  several  reasons.  Weight  is 
one.  Another  is  that  fiberglass  stocks  are 
impervious  to  moisture.  Consequently, 
humidity  will  not  cause  the  stock  to  bend 
or  warp.  This  means  the  rifle  stays  sighted 
in  regardless  of  the  weather.  I’m  not  abso- 


lutely sure  that  wood  begins  to  bend  and 
warp  the  minute  it  starts  to  rain,  but,  over 
a period  of  time,  wood  will  succumb  to 
humidity  changes.  Another  advantage  is 
that  fiberglass  stocks  are  painted  rather 
than  having  five  or  six  applications  of  stock 
oil  that  must  be  properly  sanded  after  each 
coat.  Scratched  and  chipped  wood  stocks 
usually  require  the  skills  of  a stockmaker 
and  can  be  costly  to  repair.  On  the  other 
hand,  minor  paint  chips  and  peels  on  a 
glass  stock  can  be  covered  with  a quick 
application  of  stock  paint. 

With  all  that  fiberglass  has  to  offer,  it 
has  several  drawbacks.  One  is  noise.  Scrap- 
ing against  underbrush  or  even  rubbing  on 
some  types  of  clothing  sets  up  a real  racket 
with  the  glass  stock. 

There’s  always  been  arguments  over 
barrel  weight  and  length.  For  hunting  ac- 
curacy, barrel  lengths  need  not  go  beyond 
24  inches.  A 22-inch  barrel  is  a few  ounces 
lighter,  offers  a little  less  velocity,  has  suf- 
ficient accuracy  and  is  much  easier  to  get 
through  dense  underbrush.  This  means  a 
Number  1 barrel  (slightly  over  °-inch  thick 
at  the  muzzle)  would  he  a wise  choice. 

Another  approach  is  to  use  a Number  5 
barrel  (roughly  .700  at  the  muzzle)  and 
flute  it.  Fluting  is  cutting  6 to  8 straight 
grooves  about  .07 5 -inch  deep,  starting  a 
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few  inches  ahead  of  the  chamber  and  end- 
ing about  one  inch  from  the  muzzle ) . Since 
the  No.  5 barrel  is  thicker,  it  will  have  more 
stability  even  after  fluting,  and  will  reduce 
barrel  weight  by  about  half  a pound. 

I mentioned  earlier  that  I’m  skating  on 
thin  ice  by  even  suggesting  what  I think  is 
the  ultimate  big  game  outfit.  Since  I can’t 
turn  back  now,  here  are  my  thoughts. 

With  a variety  of  top  big  game  car- 
tridges to  choose  from,  I would  go  with  the 
.280  Remington.  I’m  partial  to  the  28- 
caliber  and  its  wide  selection  of  bullet 
weights.  Also,  I’m  inclined  to  think  that 
the  280  Ackley  Improved  comes  close  to 
my  idea  of  the  ultimate  big  game  cartridge, 
and  it  stands  nose  to  nose  with  the  Reming- 
ton 7mm  Magnum.  The  nice  part  about 
improving  the  .280  is  that  it’s  not  overly 
expensive  nor  does  it  require  any  forming 
or  costly  reloading  dies.  In  Ackley’s  Hand- 
book for  Shooters  & Reloaders,  Vol  1,  he 
says  cases  are  formed  by  simply  firing  a 
standard  factory  .280  round  in  the  Im- 
proved Ackley  chamber.  RCBS  offers  280 
Improved  Ackley  reloading  dies. 

In  a factory  model,  my  choice  would  he 
a lightweight  rifle  with  synthetic  stock  and 
an  adjustable  trigger.  If  an  adjustable  trig- 
ger is  not  available  in  the  factory  product, 
make  certain  the  action  will  accept  an 
over-the-counter  adjustable  trigger. 

A good  approach  in  a custom  outfit 


BOB  WISE  tests  the  recoil  of  a 
Remington  8mm  Magnum. 
Powerful  enough  for  all  big 
game,  reduced  loads  make  it 
suitablefor  Pennsylvania  deer 
and  bear  hunting. 

would  he  a Number  5 barrel 
(fluted)  in  a Remington  700 
action  or  an  ex-military  ac- 
tion such  as  a 98  Mauser.  The 
700  has  an  adjustable  trigger, 
and  several  firms  make  adjust- 
able triggers  for  the  98  Mauser. 
In  putting  so  much  emphasis 
on  the  trigger,  I’m  not  mean- 
ing a trigger  that  has  a very  low  pull  weight. 
I’m  referring  to  a crisp,  clean-breaking  trig- 
ger. 

I would  bury  the  barreled  action  in  ei- 
ther a Six  or  Brown  fiberglass  stock  and 
paint  it  either  brown  or  black.  Both  Brown 
and  Six  stocks  require  the  services  of  a 
stockmaker  to  properly  fit  the  barreled 
action  in  the  stock.  On  the  home  level, 
Blount  (RCBS)  now  offers  drop-in  Sny- 
Tech  stock  for  most  popular  rifle  actions. 

In  all  fairness,  the  “ultimate”  big  game 
rifle  doesn’t  exist.  The  “ultimate”  rifle  of 
any  sort  is  as  subjective  as  beauty.  It’s  what 
each  of  us  sees  in  a rifle  that  counts.  Every- 
thing from  the  type  of  action  to  the  total 
weight  can  cause  table-pounding  argu- 
ments. 

The  old  Winchester  Model  94  lever 
action  30-30  has  no  doubt  accounted  for 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania  deer  and  other 
big  game  animals,  but  few  hunters  would 
call  it  the  “ultimate”  big  game  rifle  or 
cartridge.  Good  advice  is  to  use  what  satis- 
fies your  own  ideas  and  requirements  for 
your  “ultimate”  big  game  rifle.  You  could 
he  starting  a friendship  that  will  last  for 
years  and  years.  □ 


Fun  Game  Answer: 

1-B,  2-H,  3-F,  4-A,  5-B,  6-F,  7-A,  8-F,  9- 
B,  10-A 
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Bird  & Mammal  Charts 

The  Game  Commission’s  ever  popular 
bird  and  mammal  charts  are 
for  homes,  classrooms,  camps  — 
just  about  anywhere.  Created  by 
internationally  renowned  artist  Ned 
Smith,  these  charts  feature  the 
state’s  most  common  mammal  and 
bird  species  — 179  in  all. 

mammals  of  the  mountain 
(from  Set  No.  2) 

Charts  are  grouped  into  sets;  Sets  No.  1 and  No.  2 each 
contain  four  20"x30"  charts  and  are  particularly  useful 
for  classrooms. 

Set  No.  1 features  winter  birds,  marsh 
and  water  birds,  waterfowl,  and  birds 
of  prey.  Price:  $6 

Set  No.  2 depicts  mammals  of  farm 
and  woodlot,  mammals  of  the  moun- 
tain, birds  of  the  forest,  and  birds  of 
field  and  garden.  Pr/ce:  $6 

Set  No.  3 includes  all  eight  charts, 
each  11"x14"  in  size.  Price:  $5 

The  charts  are  sold  only  In  sets,  not 
individually.  Prices  include  delivery. 

Send  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
1711 0-9797.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  a complete  list  of  the  agency’s  sale  items  and  free  publications. 


birds  of  prey 
m Set  No.  I ) 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide 


Order  Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A Viewer’s 
Guide  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Cost 
is  $12.95  each,  plus  6%  PA 
sales  tax. 


LOOKING  for  a new  place  to 
explore?  Wonder  where 
to  go  to  find  bald  eagles, 
midland  painted  turtles  or 
great  blue  lobelias,  for 
example?  Then 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife: 

A Viewer’s  Guide  by 
Kathy  and  Hal  Korber  is 
for  you.  This  new  book 
features  93  sites 
noted  for  not  just 
wildlife,  but  reptiles, 
amphibians  and 
wild  plants,  too. 

For  each  site 
there’s  a 
detailed 

description,  map, 
codes  to  facilities 
and  services  available,  and  an 
address  for  further  information. 
Complementing  the  descriptions 
are  stunning  color  photos. 
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Don’t  Delay! 

Our  centennial  year  items  promise  to  be  popular  gift  ideas  this  holida) 
season.  To  guarantee  Christmas  delivery,  orders  for  Case  knives  anc 
Westerwald  pottery  must  be  received  by  October  3 1 . 


The  CASE  knives  are  etched 
with  “Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission”  and  “100 
Years  of  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation, 1 895- 1 995. ’’One  is  a 
numbered,  limited-edition 
collector’s  model  that 
comes  complete  with  vel- 
vet-lined walnut  case  and 
centennial  logo  inset.  The 
stag-handled  knife  has  a 4'A- 
inch  blade.  Only  2,000  will  be  produced.  The  price,  including  shipping,  is 
$99.95  The  second  model  is  a stag-handled  Mini  Trapper  with  23A-inch 
blades.  Price,  including  shipping,  is  $49.95. 


Westerwald  Pottery 
is  lead-free,  micro- 
waveable  and  dish- 
washer safe.  The 
wheel-thrown 
pieces  are  brush 
decorated  and  kiln- 
fired. One-quart  jar, 
$20;  Plate, $25;and 
Preserve  jar  with 
bail,  $22. 


To  order,  make  checks  or  money  orders  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to 
Centennial  Committee  and  mail  along  with  your  neatly  printed  or  typed 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  to  the  address  below.  Please  be  sure 
to  specify  knife  style  and  quantity.  Pa  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Centennial  Committee 
P O Box  605 1 6 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-0516 


YOU’LL  RING 
A BELL  WITH 
YOUR  HUNTING 
FRIENDS  WHEN 
YOU  GIVE 
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editorial 


The  Younger  Set 

A FEW  WEEKS  ago  the  Game  Commission  held  a meeting  to  discuss  ways  of 

getting  more  youngsters  involved  in  hunting  and  the  outdoors.  Representatives 
from  sportsmen’s  clubs,  House  Game  & Fisheries  Committee,  almost  40  individuals  in 
all,  gathered  to  discuss  special  hunts,  youth  field  days  and  other  ways  of  providing 
opportunities  for  youngsters  to  experience  hunting  and  the  outdoors. 

Kids  are  not  as  inclined  to  take  up  hunting  as  they  were  10  or  20  years  ago.  Shifts 
from  rural  to  suburban  and  urban  lifestyles,  competition  with  other  activities  and, 
perhaps  most  important,  the  escalating  prevalance  of  single-parent  (read  “Mom”) 
households  are  just  some  of  the  obstacles  many  young  people  face  if  they  want  to  go 
hunting.  In  1975,  Junior  License  sales  numbered  168,000;  in  1985,  they  were  137,000 
and  last  year,  104,000.  The  numbers  of  hunter  ed  students  taught  those  same  years 
were  54,000,  50,000  and  39,000. 

On  an  optimistic  note,  it  turns  out  that  those  declines  essentially  mirror  changes 
that  have  occured  in  our  state  demographics.  In  other  words,  there  have  been  fewer 
12-  to  16-  year-old  Pennsylvania  residents  during  that  time.  Nonetheless,  many 
youngsters  who  would  like  to  go  hunting  or  even  just  get  to  find  out  what  the  sport  is 
about,  have  no  opportunities. 

At  least  20  states  offer  some  sort  of  special  hunting  programs  for  kids.  Most  are 
Southern  and  Midwestern  states.  About  half  of  these  hunts  are  deer  hunts,  a few  are 
waterfowl,  dove,  pheasant,  or  some  sort  of  small  game  combination.  Most  are  one-day 
hunts,  on  weekends,  and  most  are  “pre-season”  hunts,  offered  before  the  regular 
opening  day.  All  require  a licensed,  but  unarmed,  adult  to  accompany  each  youngster, 
and  on  average  about  30  kids  per  year  take  advantage  of  these  special  opportunities. 

In  Iowa,  though,  3,000  youngsters  participate. 

As  anybody  who’s  been  involved  with  a youth  field  day  knows,  conducting  a youth 
hunt  is  likely  to  be  very  labor  intensive.  And  as  worthwhile  as  they  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  reach  only  a fraction  of  the  potential  or  target  audience. 

The  challenge  for  youth  field  days  and  special  youth  hunts  is  to  reach  those  who 
wouldn’t  otherwise  get  a chance  to  learn  what  hunting  is  all  about.  And  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  it,  this  isn’t  limited  to  just  young  men  and  women.  As  Bonita 
Hoke,  from  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  explained,  many  women  — single 
parents  — hold  the  key  to  unlocking  the  door  to  the  out-of-doors  for  their  children, 
yet  women  are  discouraged  from  learning  about  hunting  themselves,  let  alone  so  they 
can  help  their  children  get  involved,  too. 

What  comes  of  this  effort  remains  to  be  seen.  Fully  committed  to  the  effort,  the 
Game  Commission  may  offer  kids-only  pheasant  hunting  on  selected  game  lands,  or 
some  sort  of  antlerless  deer  season  for  only  junior  hunters.  Sportsmen’s  clubs  will  also 
become  involved,  too.  But  to  truely  make  this  effort  succeed,  each  and  every  one  of 
us,  as  individuals,  will  have  to  get  involved.  If  you  know  a youngster  or  adult  who 
might  be  interested  in  hunting,  spend  some  time  with  them.  Try  to  explain  what  the 
sport  is  all  about.  Give  them  some  Game  News  to  read.  Take  them  out  in  the  field  or 
to  a shooting  range,  and  just  try  to  show  them  what  a wholesome  activity  hunting  is 
and  how  great  the  outdoors  can  be.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

I agree  that  your  license 
fees  are  a bargain.  The  flora 
and  fauna  provided  by  the 
commission  is  a priceless  yet 
free  gift  to  all. 

Now  I read  that  some 
legislators  want  to  take  a 
percentage  of  the  mineral 
royalties  received  from  game 
lands.  Am  I correct  in 
assuming  that  these  lands 
were  purchased  from  the 
license  fees  paid  by 
sportsman  past  and  present? 
When  I think  about  the 
aesthetic  beauty  we  all 
receive  from  the  game  lands 
it  seems  the  Commission 
should  receive  an 
appropriation  from  the 
legislature. 

B.  Young, 
Cresson 

Editor: 

My  grandfather  first  told 
me  about  Game  Nevus  when  I 
became  interested  in 
hunting.  And  although  I 
don’t  hunt,  the  stories  in 
Game  News  are  fun  to  read, 
even  for  a 13-year-old  girl. 

A.Peters, 

Perkasie 

Editor: 

I am  1 5 years  old,  and  in 
the  three  years  Pve  hunted 
I’ve  seen  many  deer.  Those 
who  complain  about  low  deer 
numbers  must  not  be  hunting 
very  hard.  1 think  the  Game 
Commission  is  doing  a great 
job  and  shouldn’t  he 
changing  management  plans 
for  a few  lazy  hunters. 

M.  Martin, 
Hughesville 

Editor: 

“The  13  th  Arrow,”  by 
Ritchie  Moorhead,  and 
“Hunting  with  an  Old 


Friend,”  by  Jim  Romanelli,  in 
the  July  issue,  were  great,  and 
are  exactly  why  I enjoy  Game 
News  so  much. 

C.  Brooks, 
Adah 

Editor: 

For  the  past  13  years,  my 
dad  from  South  Carolina,  my 
brother  from  Maryland,  and 
two  cousins  from  Ohio  and  I 
spend  a week  deer  hunting  at 
our  camp  on  Mt.  Davis.  And 
while  we  can  understand  the 
need  for  a license  increase, 
the  amount  proposed  is  more 
than  we  can  afford.  It  seems 
this  may  bring  an  end  to  a 
family  tradition. 

I hope  the  Commission 
considers  some  other 
proposals,  ones  that  wouldn’t 
hurt  so  many  people. 

N.  Baker, 
Stony  Point,  NC 

Editor: 

Jack  Weaver’s  column  on 
Jay  Gilford  brought  hack 
many  pleasant  memories. 
During  the  years  Jay  lived  in 
Forty  Fort  he  was  my  scout 
master.  It  was  a big  advantage 
to  have  a leader  with  the  vast 
knowledge  of  the  outdoors 
like  Jay  did,  and  a willingness 
to  share  his  experiences  with 
a group  of  teenagers. 

There  were  winter  forays 
to  game  lands  to  cut  browse, 
trips  to  plant  trees  and 
improve  roads.  Jay  was  a role 
model  for  a lot  of  kids  who 
would  not  otherwise  have 
had  the  exposure  to  the 
outdoors  which  he  provided. 

I know  I speak  for  his  many 


old  friends  in  wishing  him 
the  best. 

J.  Ryan, 
Forty  Fort 

Editor: 

As  a former  EMT,  CPR 
and  Advanced  First-Aid 
Instructor,  I enjoyed  Linda 
Steiner’s  column  about 
emergencies.  She  made 
points  I’ve  been  teaching  for 
years.  However,  two  other 
subjects  should  have  been 
addressed.  First,  cost:  Isn’t  it 
strange  that  people  will 
spend  hundreds  of  dollars  on 
sports  equipment  but  not  a 
cent  on  a physical 
examination.  Second  is 
pride.  At  some  point  a 
person  must  realize  he  can’t 
do  what  he  did  20  years  ago, 
even  if  it  means  giving  up 
the  sport  entirely. 

Linda  mentioned 
emergency  help  came  from  a 
small  town.  I’ll  bet  the  help 
came  in  the  form  of 
volunteers.  If  you  have  the 
inclination  for  it  and  can 
donate  the  time,  join  a 
volunteer  ambulance  service. 
You’ll  be  doing  yourself  a 
favor  and  your  community  a 
valuable  service. 

R.  SiKO, 
Kulpmont 

Editor: 

Joe  Parry’s  “War  on 
Whitetails”  reinforces  what 
never  should  be  forgotten 
and  what  sacrifices  were 
made  for  us  during  World 
War  II. 

A.  Caputo, 
Lyndhurst 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Reading 

Cottontail  Terrain 


By  Dave  Fisher 


A FEW  YEARS  AGO,  I took  a teen- 
ager  on  his  very  first  rabbit  hunt. 
When  the  dogs  got  up  a couple  rabbits, 
each  time  I did  my  best  to  get  us  into  posi- 
tion so  my  young  friend  would  likely  get  a 
good  shot.  Things  went  well  for  the  most 
part  and  we  were  two  for  two,  but  then  the 
dogs  jumped  a rabbit  that  obviously  had 
some  experience. 

For  more  than  an  hour  1 jockeyed 
around  searching  for  the  right  spot,  study- 
ing the  terrain,  listening  to  the  pitch  of  the 
dogs’  voices,  and  keeping  track  of  the 
rabbit’s  pattern.  Finally,  as  the  dogs  broke 
left  and  straight  away  again,  1 hustled  back 
to  a clearing  I had  noticed  a short  time 
earlier. 

“We’ve  got  him  now,”  I told  Ken. 

“He’s  slowed  down  some,  so  the  dogs  are 
a lot  closer  to  him.  Be  careful.  Stay  alert. 
He’ll  still  he  sprinting  pretty  fast.”  Ken 
looked  at  me  with  some  suspicion.  1 didn’t 
have  time  to  explain. 

“Just  watch,  closely.  He’ll  go  right 
through  here,”  I said. 

The  dogs  had  already  begun  their  slow 
swing  to  the  right,  and  in  a few  minutes 
they  had  straightened  out  and  were  bear- 
ing down  on  our  location.  If  I could  have 
put  money  down,  I would  have  bet  we’d 
see  him  any  second.  But  I knew  it  was  go- 
ing to  he  a tough  shot  for  an  inexperienced 
rahhit  hunter.  “Here  he  comes.  Here  he 
comes,”  I whispered  excitedly.  He  just  went 
under  that  big  pine.  He’ll  he  here  . . .” 

BAMMMMM!! 

Ken’s  shot  took  me  by  surprise  and  I 
blinked,  hut  I did  see  the  rahhit  go  down 


on  the  far  side  of  the  clearing. 

“Wow!  I think  you  hit  him  a 
little  heavy,  but  that  was  some 
shot.”  I exclaimed. 

We  retrieved  the  bunny,  praised 
the  dogs  and  started  the  long  hike 
back  to  the  truck.  As  we  walked 
across  the  clearing,  Ken  stopped 
and  looked  around. 

“Dave,  why  did  this  bunny  come 
right  through  here  where  we  were 
standing?  I mean,  he  had  this  whole 
area  here,”  he  said  motioning  across 
the  ten  acres  of  brush  and  weeds. 

“Come  on,  Ken.  Give  me  a little 
credit.  That  wasn’t  any  coinci- 
dence. I planned  the  whole  thing.” 

We  had  a good  laugh,  but  it  re- 
ally wasn’t  any  coincidence  that  we 
were  standing  in  that  particular 
spot.  It  wasn’t  so  much  that  the  rah- 
hit had  come  to  us;  we  simply  went 
to  it.  I call  it  reading  the  terrain  or 
territory.  It's  learned  by  many  hours 
rabbit  hunting,  and  some  very  good 
hunters  do  it  without  even  know- 
ing it  or  thinking  about  it. 

Sometimes  it’s  very  obvious.  You 
walk  into  a strip  of  brush  bordered 
on  one  side  by  a very  stout  fence, 
say,  and  on  the  other  by  the  road 
you  came  in  on.  It  doesn’t  take  too 
long  to  realize  that  the  rabbits  will 
likely  run  down  either  side  of  this 
strip.  Turn  the  dogs  loose.  Stand 
still.  The  bunnies  will  run  out  the 
strip  for  a ways,  then  turn  back  in 
the  first  chance  they  get.  But  there 
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is  a whole  lot  more  to  reading 
bunny  terrain  than  this  simple  ex- 
ample. 

Reading  terrain  is  easier  in  ar- 
eas you’ve  hunted  before.  You  know 
what’s  ahead  of  you,  where  certain 
barriers  are,  where  the  openings  are 
and  what  general  pattern  the  rab- 
bit will  follow  after  being  jumped. 
The  size  of  the  area  usually  dictates 
how  difficult  it  is  to  read. 

A rabbit  is  likely  to  live  out  its 
entire  life  in  five  to  10  acres,  many 
times  a lot  less.  This  means  on  a 
typical  hunt  you  may  run  rabbits 
into  other  or  overlapping  territo- 
ries. As  the  size  of  your  hunting  area 
expands,  deciphering  a particular 
rabbit’s  territory  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult. 1 know  a couple  guys  who 
hunt  almost  exclusively  small 
woodlots.  They  simply  want  to  kill 
rabbits,  and  these  smaller  patches 
allow  them  to  do  it  quickly  and  ef- 
ficiently. While  such  hunting  is 
okay,  1 want  a little  more  out  of  my 
rabbit  hunting. 

I like  to  shoot  rabbits,  and  I’ve 
never  made  any  hones  about  it.  But 
I enjoy  listening  to  the  bawling 
hounds,  being  a part  of  some  long 
runs,  and  trying  to  outwit  crafty 
cottontails,  like  the  one  described 
at  the  beginning  of  this  story. 

For  my  style  of  hunting,  I like 


bigger  tracts  of  woods.  Most  of  my  hunts 
generally  last  about  four  or  five  hours.  Usu- 
ally I’m  beat  by  this  time  or  the  heat  is  start- 
ing to  get  to  the  dogs. 

Hunting  unfamiliar  ground  is  always  a 
challenge,  but  it  can  be  just  as  productive 
as  your  home  haunts  if  you  can  read  and 
hunt  the  area  properly.  Also,  trying  new 
spots  is  the  only  way  to  discover  new,  some- 
times super  hunting.  It’s  my  experience  that 
rabbit  hunters  are  very  scattered,  and  I 
know  there  are  many  areas  that  are  never 
hunted  during  the  entire  season. 

Let’s  say  you’ve  just  entered  a large 
woodlot  for  the  first  time  and  that  the  dogs 
have  jumped  a rabbit.  Some  hunters  would 
simply  stand  exactly  where  the  bunny  was 
jumped,  thinking  the  rabbit  would  even- 
tually return. 

Maybe,  but  maybe  not,  too.  If  I’ve 
learned  anything  from  years  of  rabbit  hunt- 
ing, it’s  that  being  nailed  to  one  spot  will 
net  very  few  rabbits.  When  a rabbit  is 
jumped,  you’ll  usually  have  a few  minutes 
to  survey  the  territory  and  pick  a spot  to 
stand.  It  may  or  may  not  be  near  the  jump 
site.  This  is  when  I look  for  natural  bound- 
aries or  man-made  structures  that  will  fun- 
nel the  bunny  hack  to  me.  Ideally,  you’ll 
want  a decent-size  clearing  near  where  you 
want  to  stand.  Don’t  crowd  it,  though,  or 
take  up  a position  directly  in  it.  Stay  hack 
about  30  yards  and  use  the  clearing  as  your 
firing  zone,  positioning  yourself  where  you 
can  swing  across  it,  and  keep  as  much  open 
ground  in  good  shooting  range  as  pos- 
sible. 

For  me,  good  shooting  range 
means  25  to  35  yards.  This  allows 
the  shot  pattern  to  open  and  will 
do  little  harm  to  the  bunny.  I 
want  to  make  a meal  of  it,  re- 
member. One  shooting  tip  I’ve 
learned  over  the  years  may  work 
for  you. 

If  you’re  a right-hand  shooter, 
it  is  a natural  tendency  to  stand 
on  the  left  side  of  a clearing  or  cut 
strip.  This  allows  you  to  see  the 
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bunny  sooner,  but  you’ve  put  yourself  at  a 
disadvantage  for  shooting.  The  bunny  will 
be  coming  at  you  or  angling  toward  you. 
You’re  going  to  have  to  shoot  as  he  reaches 
about  mid-clearing  because  you  can’t  swing 
any  farther,  or  the  left  edge  of  the  brush  is 
going  to  hide  him  from  view  sooner. 

I’ve  learned  to  stand  near  the  right  edge 
of  the  opening  or  in  the  far  right  comer. 
He’ll  probably  show  up  in  your  field  of  view 
sort  of  suddenly,  hut  he’ll  remain  in  view 
longer  and  you  can  swing  across  the  entire 
clearing.  Rabbits  are  usually  killed  as  they 
reach  the  far  left  side.  Position  is  im- 
portant; it  can  give  you  those  few  ex- 
tra moments  to  get  off  a good  shot. 

If  the  dogs  do  their  job  and  you’ve 
picked  a good  spot,  you  may  get  the 
rabbit  on  the  first  pass.  If  not,  and 
you  have  a good  trailing  dog,  pay 
close  attention  as  the  rabbit  goes 
around  again.  On  the  second  pass 
he’ll  likely  run  over  some  of  the 
same  ground.  And  even  if  he  doesn’t 
and  the  dogs  keep  up  good  steady 
pressure,  you  may  notice  a pattern.  If 
he  gets  by  you  a second  time,  you 
might  want  to  consider  changing  lo 
cations  (I  probably  would),  and  set  up 
at  some  place  along  the  route  he’s  been 
running.  It’s  rare  that  a cottontail  gets  by 
me  three  times  before  I at  least  get  a shot 
at  him. 

Let’s  say  we’re  still  hunting  in  that  same 
unfamiliar  woodlot,  and  that  we’ve  killed 
our  first  two  bunnies;  the  first  by  picking  a 
good  stand,  the  second  by  studying  the 
rabbit’s  pattern  during  a chase.  The  next 
run  starts  typically  enough,  and  we’ve 
moved  up  slightly  to  cover  a likely  looking 
opening. 

The  rabbit  is  nearly  back  to  you  when 
he  suddenly  cuts  sharp  right  and  then 
stretches  out  for  several  hundred  yards,  tak- 
ing the  dogs  almost  out  of  hearing  range. 
What  happened?  Experienced  rabbit  hunt- 
ers and  field  trialers  will  recognize  that  the 
dogs  have  likely  jumped  a second  rabbit, 
one  sitting  on  the  edge  of  its  territory. 


I’ve  heard  that  some  judges  (and 
it  is  a rule  in  some  trials),  will  dis- 
qualify a dog  if  he  switches  rabbits. 
This  seems  unfair  to  me.  I’ve  seen 
rabbits  literally  jump  over  another 
sitting  rabbit  while  running,  and  i 
can’t  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
how  a dog  is  supposed  to  know 
which  rabbit  is  which.  I know  some 
guys  say  their  dog  never  switches 


T>Ou  Or  ? 


rabbits,  but  I can’t  really  say  that 
about  mine,  and  I can’t  say  I’ve  ever 
had  a dog  that  could  distinguish 
one  rabbit  from  another. 

Anyway,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, our  make-believe  pack  has 
now  switched  rabbits.  Our  only  re- 
course is  to  move  up  into  this  new 
rabbit’s  territory  and  start  over, 
again  studying  the  terrain  and  look- 
ing for  suitable  openings  where  we 
can  set  up.  1 also  try  to  get  up  on 
any  stumps  or  ridges  that  help  me 
get  a little  higher  than  the  general 
lay  of  the  land.  This  helps  me  fol- 
low the  barking  dogs  and  discern 
any  developing  pattern  in  the  run- 
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ning  rabbit’s  behavior. 

How  close  the  dogs  are  to  the 
rabbit  can  help  you  decide  where 
to  stand  and  how  much  time  you 
may  have  to  locate  a good  stand. 
I’ve  always  felt  it  necessary  that  the 
dogs  push  the  bunny  just  hard 
enough.  If  he’s  pushed  a little  bit, 
he’ll  instinctively  follow  his  natu- 
ral boundaries  and  patterns. 

Having  hunted  with  some  of  my 
dogs  for  seven  and  eight  years,  it’s 
easy  for  me  to  tell  about  how  far 
the  rabbit  is  in  front  of  them  by  how 
much  mouth  they  are  giving  and 
the  excitement  in  their  voices. 
Most  houndsmen  know  their  dogs 
well  enough  to  judge  how  close 
they  are  to  the  rabbit. 

So,  back  to  our  example,  the 
dogs  have  kept  up  enough  pressure 
and  this  bunny  makes  a mistake.  He 
darts  through  the  opening  you’ve 
picked,  and  because  you  were  ready 
for  him,  you  make  a nice  shot  and 
collect  your  third  rabbit  of  the  day. 

What  do  you  do  now?  Well,  1 
know  what  I’d  do.  Remember  that 
other  rabbit?  I’d  turn  around  and 
go  back  to  where  the  dogs  first 
jumped  your  third  rabbit.  We’re 
nearly  positive  there  was  a switch 
there,  remember. 

You  may  go  to  the  exact  spot  and 
try  to  put  the  dogs  directly  on  the 
trail,  but  that  rarely  works  for  me. 
Instead,  I just  slip  back  into  the  area 
and  let  the  dogs  smell  around  for 
themselves.  If  they  don’t  find  the 
track  right  away,  I’ll  probably  give 
them  a good  10  minutes  to  really 
fan  out  and  search.  If  they  still  don’t 
pick  up  the  trail,  I’ll  slowly  hunt  in 
the  direction  I think  the  rabbit  was 
going.  I’d  say  eight  out  of  10  times 
the  dogs  eventually  come  across  the 
track. 

I’ve  also  found  that  the  dogs  are 
more  likely  to  stay  on  the  trail  and 


have  a better  run  if  they  jump  the  bunny 
themselves,  rather  than  a rabbit  I’ve  found 
and  called  them  over  for.  I’m  not  sure  why, 
but  that  seems  to  be  what  other  rabbit 
hunters  have  found,  too. 

More  than  once  I’ve  jumped  a cotton- 
tail and  had  it  cross  in  front  of  me.  Yet  when 
I call  the  dogs  over  — even  up  to  four  good, 
experienced  dogs  — none  of  them  will  pick 
up  the  track  and  go  with  it.  Why?  I wish  I 
could  get  an  answer  when  I ask  and  yell  at 
them. 

On  this  hunt,  the  dogs  have  finally  lo- 
cated the  trail  of  our  missing  rabbit  and 
have  locked  on  to  him.  They  make  two 
passes  and  the  rabbit  eludes  you  each  time. 
You  move;  he  changes  patterns.  It’s  getting 
late,  the  dogs  are  tiring,  but  you  know  they 
will  not  give  up  until  the  bunny  is  lying  in 
front  of  them  — and  they  shouldn’t  have 
to. 

Since  my  dogs  have  been  gunned  over 
practically  since  birth,  they  know  full  well 
their  role  in  this  game.  I’m  also  convinced 
that  they  enjoy  the  sound  of  the  gun  going 
off  when  the  chase  finally  comes  to  an  end. 
And  anyones  who  has  seen  my  dog  Ralphie 
collapse  when  he  finally  sees  the  bunny 
lying  dead  in  front  of  him  would  surely 
agree. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  run  into  some  ex- 
tremely smart  (or  very  lucky)  mature  cot- 
tontails. Some  of  them  simply  have  the 
uncanny  ability  to  slip  back  between  the 
dogs  or  find  a nice  roomy  hole  just  when 
he  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  game  bag. 
As  one  of  my  buddies  says  when  I am  sit- 
ting there  brooding  over  a “loss”  after  run- 
ning the  rascal  for  two  hours,  “Hey,  Dave 
you  can’t  get  them  all.” 

Yeah,  it’s  true.  You  can’t  get  them  all, 
and  I am  afraid  our  fourth  rabbit  of  this 
hunt  has  won  the  game  for  this  day.  But, 
hey,  that’s  what  makes  it  interesting  and 
always  saves  a few  for  seed. 

Now  let’s  see,  I’ve  got  to  remember  what 
this  terrain  looks  like  for  the  next  time  I’m 
inhere.  Yea,  that  big  stump  . . . he  went 
by  there  twice  ...  □ 
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Still-Hunted 


By  Marion  Younkin 


Trophy 

MY  ONLY  view  of  the  deer  was 

through  a gap  in  the  brush  about 
40  yards  in  front  of  me.  The  lack  of  snow 
made  identification  nearly  impossible 
and  I prayed  it  would  move  so  I could  see 
if  it  had  antlers. 

After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity, 
while  I dared  not  move  or  even  breath, 
the  deer  began  browsing  toward  the 
creek  to  my  left.  As  its  head  passed 
behind  a tree  I raised  my  .308  and 
dropped  the  front  sight  to  where  I figured 
its  neck  should  appear.  Straining  to  see 
through  the  brush,  I made  out  the 
outline  of  a nice  rack,  and  as  the  buck 
slowly  cleared  the  tree,  I squeezed  the 
trigger.  My  first  still-hunted  buck,  a fat  8- 


lllustrations  by  Marie  Cirio  Brummett 


point,  lay  motionless  as  the  echoes 
of  the  shot  still  rang  in  the  distance. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  gotten  several 
deer  while  still  hunting,  but  that  first 
one  has  always  seemed  a bit  special. 
My  father  first  spotted  this  one  on 
his  way  to  work  one  morning,  and 
kept  tabs  on  him  all  through  small 
game  season.  By  the  time  opening 
day  rolled  around,  I felt  I knew 
enough  about  his  habits  to  lay  a 
successful  ambush.  Although  I had 
shot  deer  before,  I was  still  a 
teenager  who  had  no  idea  just  how 
much  I didn’t  know.  One  of  two 
bucks,  this  deer  crossed  a field  above 
the  village  of  Casselman  on  his  way 
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to  a daytime  bedding  area  around  an 
old  sawmill.  My  first  reaction  was  to 
set  up  at  the  old  sawdust  pile  and 
take  him  coming  in.  With  a little 
snow  for  visibility,  and  a little  luck, 
for  insurance,  I thought  my  opening 
day  would  be  over  quickly. 

But  as  the  season  drew  closer,  my 
best  laid  plans  began  to  melt  away. 
Two  days  before  the  season  the 
weather  forecast  was  for 
mostly  sunny  and  warm, 
no  hint  of  snow  east 
of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  south  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

So  much  for  the 
tracking  snow 
and  extended 
visibility. 

I should 
have  known 
that  luck  was 
deserting  me  as 
well,  but  at  1 7 
my  enthusiasm 
was  great  enough 
to  surpass  any 
obstacle.  When  my 
alarm  went  off  at  4 a.m. 
on  opening  morning  I 
rolled  out  of  bed  and  jumped  into 
the  clothes  I had  laid  out  the  night 
before.  Breakfast  was  hearty  and 
quick,  and  by  5:30  I stepped  out  into 
the  frosty  morning  to  begin  a 2-mile 
hike  to  the  old  sawmill. 

Walking  to  the  path  that  the  two 
bucks  had  been  traveling  brought 
me  to  the  sawmill.  I topped  the  old 
sawdust  pile  in  darkness  and  fumbled 
for  the  pile  of  logs  I had  put  in  place 
a week  earlier  to  use  as  a seat. 
Settling  down  as  comfortably  as 
possible,  I began  the  wait  for  dawn. 

Just  as  I got  settled,  a cough  from 
the  darkness  to  my  left  snapped  me 
to  attention.  I sat  upright  and 
scanned  the  darkness  for  the  source 


of  the  noise.  Then  a match  flared  about 
50  yards  away,  toward  the  road,  the  same 
direction  I was  expecting  the  deer  to 
approach  from.  Disappointment  started 
to  worm  its  way  into  the  pit  of  my 
stomach  and  when  another  hunter 
started  stumbling  his  way  toward  the  old 
sawmill  I realized  that  my  ambush  had 
been  thwarted. 

Having  no  idea  what  to  do  next,  I just 
sat  atop  the  sawdust  pile  and 
watched  the  light  from  the 
rising  sun  outline  two  more 
hunters  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  old  sawmill. 
Obviously,  I had  not 
been  the  only  hunter 
in  the  area  to  notice 
this  pair  of  bucks  and 
figure  out  where  they 
were  headed.  The 
thought  that  others 
might  have  been 
scouting  my  deer  had 
never  occurred  to  me. 
Dejectedly 

wondering  what  to  do 
next,  I noticed  two 
parallel  lines  in  the  grass 
running  toward  the  creek.  It 
took  my  teenaged,  disappointed 
brain  a good  10  minutes  to  figure  out 
that  they  were  the  tracks  of  two  large 
deer  that  had  passed  in  the  pre-dawn 
darkness.  Perhaps  aroused  early  by  the 
increased  human  activity,  the  deer  had 
crossed  earlier  than  usual  and  had  been 
pushed  out  of  this  area  to  a secondary 
bedding  area.  My  only  choice  was  still- 
hunting and  my  only  advantage  was 
having  an  idea  where  the  deer  seemed  to 
be  going.  Slipping  from  my  perch,  I 
began  dogging  the  trail  left  in  the  dew, 
hoping  to  close  the  gap  before  the  sun 
erased  the  moisture. 

I followed  the  tracks  through  an 
overgrown  pasture  where  they  crossed  a 
fence  and  angled  toward  the  creek.  My 
father’s  words  kept  coming  back  to  me. 
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“Don’t  stare  at  the  trail,  boy;  the  deer 
ain’t  gonna  he  where  he’s  been,  he’s 
gonna  he  where  he’s  goin’.”  Slowing,  I 
began  scanning  the  forest  ahead  of  me 
and  glancing  at  the  trail  for  directional 
corrections. 

Continuing  on  for  maybe  two  hours,  1 
eventually  came  to  a small  thicket. 
Taking  an  easier  route  around  the  thorns 
and  brush,  I picked  up  the  trail  on  the 
other  side.  Looking  back,  I saw  a doe 
slipping  along  the  creek  away  from  me. 
Shocked,  1 realized  that  the  doe  was  lying 
in  the  thicket  watching  my  approach  and 
only  after  I had  passed  from  view  did  she 
move. 

Maybe  the  bucks  I hoped  I was 
following  had  been  in  there  as  well  and 
had  slipped'Out  ahead  of  me.  I knew  they 
would  be  watching  their  backtrail  closely 
now.  Maybe  I could  use  both  lessons  to 
give  me  an  advantage. 

The  trail  was  fading  rapidly  as  the  sun 
dried  out  the  ground  cover  and  the  noise 
I was  making  increased  as  the  leaves 
became  more  brittle.  I knew  I was 
running  out  of  time  to  catch  up  with  the 
deer  and  began  thinking  about  options. 
About  a half-mile  upstream  was  a large 
greenhrier  tangle  along  the  creek.  1 made 
up  my  mind  to  leave  the  trail  and  stay 
under  the  ridge  line  until  I was  on  the  far 
side  of  the  thicket.  If  I could  find  the 
trail  coming  out  of  the  far  side  I figured  I 
could  save  about  20  minutes.  Perhaps  I 
could  even  head  them  off. 


Arriving  at  the  far  side  of  the 
tangle,  I began  a systematic  search 
for  the  twin  trail.  Quite  a hit  of 
careful  searching  had  turned  up  no 
sign  that  any  deer  had  passed  beyond 
the  thicket.  I had  guessed  wrong.  Or 
had  I? 

The  bucks  had  paused  in  a 
smaller  thicket  to  watch  their 
backtrail  and  a doe  had  watched  me 
from  the  same  refuge.  Maybe  the 
animals  were  lying  in  the  greenbri- 
ers,  resting  and  waiting  for  their 
keen  senses  to  warn  them  of  danger. 

Having  no  other  real  choice,  1 
decided  to  slip  through  the  tangle  to 
the  creek  hank  and  see  if  I disturbed 
anything.  About  10  yards  short  of 
the  creek,  a snort  froze  me  into  place 
and  my  eyes  frantically  tried  to  peel 
away  the  brush.  Finally  the  deer 
moved.  When  the  gun  sounded,  the 
fine  8-point  dropped  instantly  and 
the  four  point  — I hadn’t  seen  until 
now  — broke  cover  and  sprinted 
upstream. 

Crashing  brush  caused  me  to 
turn  around  in  time  to  see  another 
buck  with  a doe  bolt  across  the  creek 
and  disappear.  Enormous  relief  and 
satisfaction  flooded  over  me  as  I 
admired  the  rack  on  the  soft 
backdrop  of  leaves.  Tagging  and  field 
dressing  chores  are  barely  remem- 
bered, but  I’ll  never  forget  the  thrill 
of  that  still-hunted  buck.  C 


Cover  painting  by  Bob  Crain 

VASTLY  UNDERHUNTED  in  the  state,  the  Eastern  gray  squirrel  is  abundant  and  available 
to  provide  some  great  hunting,  and  eating,  this  month.  Nearly  2 million  bushytails  were 
harvested  by  over  325,000  hunters  last  season.  As  this  month’s  cover  painting  by  Bob 
Crain  depicts,  squirrels  are  curious  critters.  That  curiosity  is  what  usually  results  in  a few 
squirrels  for  a pot  pie.  Unlike  many  game  species,  you  usually  don’t  have  to  travel  far  or 
possess  special  equipment  to  enjoy  squirrel  hunting.  Sling  your  .22  rifle  or  grab  your  favorite 
shotgun  and  head  for  the  nearest  mast  producing  woodlot.  Locate  a grove  of  oaks  and 
hickories  surrounded  by  cornfields,  then  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  splendor  of  October. 
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The  ’ 70s  brought  great  strides  in  black  bear 
management , increased  attention  to  nongame 
wildlife  and  much  more . Excerpted  here  from 
Chapter  1 0 of  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation  . . . 


Selling  the  Farm 


THE  STATE’S  BLACK  BEARS 

became  a major  point  of  focus  for 
many  in  the  early  70s.  Much  of  the 
anxiety  was  caused  by  the  bear’s  un- 
certain population  status,  and  the  1970 
hear  season  closure,  but  experts  had  no 
ready  answers.  The  bear’s  sparse  den- 
sity, propensity  to  inhabit  rough  and 
inaccessible  terrain,  and  its  nocturnal 
movements 


By  joe  Kosack 


made  study  dif- 
ficult. 

The  Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  was  gathering  informa- 
tion for  a black  bear  database.  Dr. 
James  Lindzey,  head  of  the  unit,  cam- 
paigned for  restrictions  on  bear  hunt- 
ing until  scientists  could  learn  more. 
In  1 969,  Lindzey’s  team  examined  bears 
killed  by  hunters,  and  researchers  de- 
termined the  average  age  of  harvested 
bears  was  3.3  years.  Two  years  later, 
the  sample  yielded  an  average  of  2.8. 
The  age  decline  made  Lindzey  wonder 
whether  annual  reproduction  was 
keeping  up  with  losses  from  hunting 
and  other  causes. 

“This  large  difference  alone  may  be 
significant,  especially  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  average  female  bear 
does  not  breed  until  3.5  years  old  and 
gives  birth  to  her  first  cubs  at  four  years 


of  age,”  Lindzey  reported.  “To  further  com- 
plicate matters,  the  female  bear  only  breeds 
every  other  year  . . .” 

A two-day  bear  season  was  held  in  71, 
but  hunts  were  trimmed  to  a single  day  for 
the  remainder  of  the  decade.  For  a time,  the 
agency  considered  prohibiting  the  shoot- 
ing of  female  bears  accompanied  by  cubs, 
or  establishing  a minimum  legal  field- 
dressed  weight  of  100  pounds. 

Difficulties  plagued  Lindzey’s  research- 
ers. The  team  had  trouble  finding  bears  and 
getting  them  to  enter  culvert  traps. 

Lindzey  and  his  crew  got  a break  in  1973 
when  the  Game  Commission  established 
25  mandatory  bear  check  stations.  Hunters 
were  required  by  law  to  bring  their  bears  to 
the  stations,  where  the  animals  were  exam- 
ined. 

A year  later,  agency  biologists  began 
working  with  research  unit  members  on 
bear  studies.  Both  changes  increased  the 
number  of  bears  that  were  checked,  result- 
ing in  a larger  study  sample  and  more  data. 

Bear  harvests  fluctuated  during  the  early 
70s.  In  the  1971  season,  the  first  that 
decade,  hunters  killed  488  bruins  over  two 
days.  The  harvest  dropped  the  next  three 
years  (which  had  only  one-day  seasons)  to 
a low  of  223  in  1974,  and  then  it  started 
upward.  Biologists  believed  the  low  har- 
vest in  74  was  caused  by  bad  weather, 
which  resulted  in  fewer  hunters  afield.  In 
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1975  the  kill  was  388,  but  the  harvest  figure 
was  almost  insignificant  compared  to  what 
had  happened  to  the  level  of  hunter  par- 
ticipation. 

The  hear  season  of  1975  saw  an  esti- 
mated 150,000  hear  hunters  take  to  the 
woods,  an  increase  of  about  50  percent 
from  ’73  — the  most  recent  season  with 
decent  weather.  The  jump  in  hunter  num- 
bers concerned  wildlife  managers  because 
it  could  lead  to  larger  bear  harvests,  which 
the  agency  was  trying  to  avoid.  The  com- 
mission had  no  means  to  control  the  num- 
ber of  bear  hunters,  and  while  officials  were 
afraid  to  close  the  season  again  (for  fear 
they  wouldn’t  get  it  reopened)  they  could 
not  ignore  the  increasing  hunter  participa- 
tion and  bigger  kills.  They  decided  to  keep 
bear  hunting  open  in  1976,  and  within 
weeks  their  decision  was  challenged  by  an 
animal  rights  organization. 

On  September  15,  1976,  the  Fund  for 
Animals,  petitioned  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  declare  the  black  bear  an 
endangered  species  in  Pennsylvania.  “The 
consensus  estimate  of  the  black  hear  popu- 
lation in  Pennsylvania  in  1975  was  less 
than  1,000,”  the  group  said.  Fund  for  Ani- 
mals also  charged  that  “the  demise  of  this 
species  in  Pennsylvania  is  imminent  unless 
prompt  and  appropriate  federal  interven- 
tion occurs.” 

It’s  not  known  from  what  source  the 
group  had  obtained  its  population  esti- 
mate, but  by  this  time  the  agency  was  able 


to  respond  with  facts  generated  from 
more  than  nine  years  of  hear  research. 
Executive  Director  Glenn  Bowers 
noted  the  reproductive  rate  of 
Pennsylvania’s  black  bears  was  the 
highest  in  the  country.  This,  he  said, 
ensured  adequate  recruitment  (popu- 
lation increase  through,  in  this  case, 
reproduction).  Bowers  put  the  mini- 
mum fall  population  estimate  at  about 
2,400,  more  than  twice  the  Fund  for 
Animals’  claim. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
refused  to  list  Pennsylvania  black  hears 
as  endangered,  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence provided  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. The  season  took  place  as 
scheduled,  but  it  brought  unexpected 
results.  More  than  200,000  hunters 
took  to  the  woods,  and  they  killed  605 
hears  in  just  that  one  day. 

The  harvest  meant  either  there  were 
more  bears  than  believed  or  the  take 
was  higher  than  it  should’ve  been. 
Lindzey  leaned  toward  the  latter.  His 
data  indicated  about  one-third  of  the 
hear  population  was  killed  in  1976, 
through  a combination  of  legal  har- 
vest, and  other  losses. 

The  Game  Commission  closed  the 
1977  bear  season  because  it  couldn’t 
control  hunter  numbers  or  direct  hunt- 
ing pressure.  Also,  data  suggested  the 
statewide  average  age  of  female  bruins 
had  dropped  to  a point  where  it  threat- 
ened the  hear  population’s 
ability  to  reproduce.  Bi- 
ologists feared  a good  crop 
of  natural  foods  (which 
keeps  bears  active  later 
into  the  fall)  coupled  with 
good  weather  (which 
brings  out  large  numbers 
of  hunters)  might  result  in 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  of 
25  mandatory  bear  check 
stations  provided  wildlife 
managers  with  valuable 
information. 
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another  big  harvest;  two  large,  con- 
secutive  kills  could  jeopardize  the  bear 
population. 

The  commission  chose  to  close  the 
hear  season  again  in  1978,  and  by 
1979,  biologists  estimated  Pennsylva- 
nia had  about  4,500  bears. 

The  commission  set  a one-day  sea- 
son for  mid-December,  1979,  the  tim- 
ing of  which  was  set  to  limit  the  kill: 
Researchers  assumed  most  hears,  espe- 
cially pregnant  females,  would  be  in 
their  dens  by  the  time  the  season  be- 
gan. It  didn’t  work  out  that  way, 
though.  Plentiful  mast  and  mild 
weather  kept  bears  out  of  winter  dens, 
and  on  December  17,  hunters  killed 
736  bears  — the  largest  harvest  since 

1924. 

The  1970s  also  brought  increased 
attention  to  the  plight  of  many 
nongame  species.  In  1970,  Governor 
Raymond  P.  Shafer  signed  legislation 
protecting  the  goshawk,  sharp-shinned 
hawk  and  Cooper’s  hawk,  and  snowy 
owl.  Other  raptors  had  already  re- 
ceived protection  through  the  1934 
amendment  to  the  Game  Law. 

The  signing  of  the  amended  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  with  Mexico  on  March 
10,  1972,  gave  new,  nationwide  pro- 
tection to  32  families  of  birds,  includ- 
ing all  birds  of  prey. 

Also  in  1972,  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  banned 
DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons for  agricultural  uses  — long  sus- 
pected of  harming  reproduction  among 
raptors. 

As  important  as  the  efforts  were, 
they  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
rescue  the  peregrine  falcon  and  bald 
eagle.  Fall  migration  counts  at  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  showed  these 
species  at  record  lows  in  1973. 

Throughout  the  1970s,  bald  eagles 
recovered  little  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  pesticides  and  pollution.  One 
to  three  pairs  typically  nested  each 


year  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and 
others  were  spotted  along  the  Delaware 
River  and  occasionally  at  the  Middle  Creek 
W lldlife  Management  Area.  Reproductive 
success  was  poor,  the  eggs  rarely  hatching 
because  the  problem  of  thin  eggshells  caused 
by  DDT  still  existed. 

In  1974,  the  Game  Commission  ac- 
cepted the  federal  endangered  species  list 
as  its  own.  Four  years  later,  the  commission 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  signed  a cooperative  agreement 
to  launch  an  endangered  species  program 
in  the  commonwealth. 

The  Game  Commission  began  working 
toward  a hald  eagle  recovery,  in  1979, 
when  biologists  placed  a five-week-old  ea- 
glet, which  had  been  hatched  at  the 
USFWS’s  Patuxent  Research  Center,  in  a 
nest  at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  adults 
had  failed  to  hatch  two  clutches  of  appar- 
ently thin-shelled  eggs.  The  birds  immedi- 
ately adopted  the  young  bird. 

In  1980,  Game  Commission  biologists 
and  field  personnel  monitored  and  guarded 
nests  from  informal  tourists.  The  lack  of 
disturbance  brought  results.  “Four  eaglets 
were  hatched  — more  than  ever  before,” 
wrote  biologist  M ike  Puglisi.  “And  all  three 
nests  produced  young,  a feat  that  never 
occurred  in  the  20  previous  years  for  which 
we  have  records.” 

By  1980  the  Game  Commission  had 
also  joined  with  the  National  Audubon 
Society  to  finance  an  osprey  reintroduc- 
tion.  T welve  birds  were  hacked  by  research- 
ers at  East  Stroudsburg  University.  It  was 
the  Game  Commission’s  first  project  under 
its  new  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program. 

Even  as  the  Game  Commission  and  its 
new  partners  worked  to  restore  some 
nongame  wildlife  populations,  federal  and 
state  lawmakers  boosted  environmental 
efforts.  In  Pennsylvania,  men  like  Repre- 
sentative Franklin  L.  Kury  moved  to  end 
the  state’s  “century  of  exploitation,”  as  he 
termed  it.  In  1969,  Kury  and  29  other 
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House  members  introduced  a constitutional 
amendment  declaring  all  Pennsylvanians 
have  the  inherent  right  to  a clean  and 
natural  environment.  It  passed  two  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  sessions,  and  in  the  May 
1971  primary,  voters  approved  it  as  a ballot 
referendum.  It  read: 

“The  people  have  a right  to  clean  air, 
water,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  natu- 
ral,  scenic,  historic  and  esthetic  values  of 
the  environment.  Pennsylvania’s  public 
natural  resources  are  the  common  property 
of  all  the  people,  including  generations  yet 
to  come.  As  trustee  of  these  resources,  the 
commonwealth  shall  conserve  and  main- 
tain  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.” 

The  laundry  list  of  state  and  federal 
actions  initiated  during  the  late  1960s  and 
through  the  1970s  resulted  from  grass  roots 
involvement  in  environmental  issues.  Citi- 
zen input  prompted  Congress  to  pass  the 
N ational  Environmental  Policy  Act  ( 1 969 ) , 
Clean  Air  Act  (1970),  the  Clean  Water 
Act  (1977)  and  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  (1977). 

People  were  finally  beginning  to  realize 
how  important  a clean  environment  was  to 
humans  and  wildlife,  and  why  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  habitat  were  the  chief  fac- 
tors affecting  the  survival  of  wild  animals. 

Pennsylvania’s  pheasant  population  hit 
its  peak  around  1970,  and  estimated  har- 
vests in  the  early  ’70s  averaged  about  1.3 
million  birds  per  year.  But  as  farmland 
habitat  disappeared  or  became  less  accom- 
modating to  wildlife,  ringneck  populations 
and  harvests  began  to  plummet  until  by 
1977  the  harvest  was  only  836,000. 

Biologist  Fred  Hartman  and  others  had 
been  warning  hunters  as  early  as  1969  that 
pheasants  were  going  to  decline  from  habi- 
tat loss,  but  few  heeded  their  words  because 
the  birds  seemed  plentiful. 

“Many  hunters  are  unaware  of  or  un- 
concerned about  this  loss  of  farmland,” 
Hartman  wrote.  “But  the  fact  remains  that 
pheasants  ( and  other  farm  game ) and  farm- 
land go  hand-in-hand.  Without  proper 
habitat  — usually  extensive  diversified 


Order  Today! 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission: 100  Years  of  Conservation 
is  now  available.  Presented  here  is  a 
short  excerpt  from  Chapter  Ten.  Order 
from  the  Game  Commission , Dept . MS , 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg , PA 
171 10 '97 97 . Price  is  $ 1 2 .95 , plus  6% 
sales  tax,  delivered.  Be  sure  to  ask  about 
our  other  centennial  items,  too. 


farmland  — high  pheasant  population 
levels  will  not  exist.” 

From  1970  to  1980,  the  agency 
doubled  its  propagation  of  game  farm 
ringnecks  an  attempt  to  improve 
pheasant  hunting.  For  a short  time, 
the  increases  appeared  to  stabilize 
pheasant  harvests.  In  fact,  the  harvest 
went  up  in  1979  and  1980.  But  in  the 
years  that  followed,  it  became  appar- 
ent — as  harvests  dropped  to  new 
lows  — that  putting  out  more  birds 
wasn’t  solving  the  problem. 

Even  as  farmland  wildlife  habitat 
declined  sharply,  the  outlook  for 
Pennsylvania’s  forests  was  bright.  The 
Game  Commission  was  buying  land  at 
a fast  rate;  during  the  1960s  and  1970s 
it  purchased  a quarter-million  acres. 

The  agency  increased  its  comple- 
ment of  foresters  to  survey  habitat 
conditions  on  game  lands  and  plan 
timber  sales.  The  agency  sold  timber 
contracts  on  its  million-plus  forested 
acres  to  private  firms  as  a way  of  im- 
proving forest  wildlife  habitat,  a pro- 
cedure that  also  brought  in  a great  deal 
of  revenue. s 

In  1972,  the  Game  Commission 
implemented  the  Cooperative  Forest 
Game  Program,  patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  Cooperative  Farm 
Game  Program.  The  new  version  en- 
couraged owners  of  large  forested  tracts 
to  open  their  lands  to  public  hunting. 
The  program  signed  up  more  than  half 
a million  acres  in  its  first  year.  □ 
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Bowhunting,  to  me,  is  the  most 

mystical  form  of  hunting.  Slipping  into 
a glorious  autumn  forest  brings  out  stirrings 
of  a tradition  started  long  long  ago.  There 
are  ghosts  out  there  in  Penn’s  Woods  — 
the  ghosts  of  archers  past,  of  wild  creatures 
and  ice  ages.  To  be  a total  archer,  I feel,  a 
hunter  must  not  only  believe  in  these  magi- 
cal  stirrings,  but  use  them  to  make  deci- 
sions in  the  field.  In  other  words,  to  be  ruled 
by  the  heart. 

What  follows  is  a true  tale  of  a lifetime, 
made  possible  by  friendship,  tradition  and 
an  artifact  from  our  archers  past. 

Every  year  an  informal  group  of  hunt- 
ers has  gathered  at  our  home  near 
Boyertown  for  the  opening  of  archery  sea- 
son. We  are  all  friends  from  high  school 
and  college,  and  for  many  seasons  have 
turned  our  home  into  “Camp  Rat,”  named 
for  a watering  hole  of  dubious  distinction. 
We  had  been  very  fortunate  in  both  hunt- 
ing success  and  participation  in  the  past, 
but  for  this  particular  season  only  two 
members  could  attend.  Lee  Ercolani,  a 
teacher  at  Central  Columbia  High  School, 
and  I would  carry  on  the  tradition  alone. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  also  included 
Lee  and  Richard  Angstadt,  a father  and  son 
combination  familiar  to  many  Berks 
County  residents.  Lee  is  a retired  deputy 
game  protector,  while  Richard’s  business, 
Bortz’s  Chain  Saw  Shop  near  Oley  serves 
as  our  unofficial  gathering  place.  Through 
their  kindness  and  generosity  we  have 
ample  bowhunting  opportunities. 

Lee  doesn’t  bowhunt,  but  he  keeps  an 
eye  out  for  me  during  his  daily  walks  while 
I was  away,  teaching  at  nearby  Boyertown 
High  School.  He  had  located  a sizable 
group  of  deer,  all  of  which  were  antlerless. 
After  school  one  day  we  walked  behind  his 
house  to,  as  he  put  it,  “check  on  the  does.” 
Clearing  a bend  in  a woods  road  afforded 
us  a view  of  a field  often  used  by  does  rear- 
ing their  young.  Bucks  in  this  field  were 
rare,  so  we  were  very  relaxed  when  we  no- 
ticed deer  in  the  field.  But  when  the  clos- 
est deer  turned  to  face  us,  we  realized  it 
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was  a buck.  And  so  was  the  one  next 
to  it.  In  fact,  all  six  deer  in  the  field 
were  bucks. 

We  watched  awe-struck  as  the 
bucks  spooked  and  raced  toward  the 
top  of  the  field.  As  they  reached  the 
top,  the  deer  split  into  two  groups  as  if 
they  were  snow  before  a plow  blade, 
and  there  he  stood.  The  Buck.  Viewed 
against  the  darkening  woods  his  form 
was  magnificent.  He  slowly  turned  and 
walked  out  of  the  field  and  into  the 
woods,  and  into  my  dreams. 

I scouted  long  and  hard  for  The 
Stand.  Then,  while  exploring  an  ex- 
panse of  woods,  I discovered  an  old 
tree  stand.  I stopped  to  see  what  had 
motivated  the  builder,  but  could  find 
nothing. 

Why  had 
he  cho- 
sen this 

particular  spot?  To  me,  there  was  no 
attraction.  Perhaps  the  woods  had 
changed,  or  was  it  something  else? 
Maybe  he  just  had  a feeling.  The  riddle 
remained  unsolved.  I was  turning  to 
go  when  I noticed  what  appeared  to 
be  a stick  protruding  from  the  base  of 
a tree.  I knelt  down  and  pulled  the 
broken  cedar  shaft  and  old  broadhead 
from  the  scarred  wood.  The  old  tree 
stand  immediately  gained  a magical 
quality.  What  had  my  kindred  spirit 
who  built  this  stand  seen?  Did  he  con- 
nect? Who  was  he?  Unanswered  ques- 
tions remained  as  I walked  back  to  the 
truck. 

Whatever  the  answers,  this  was 
The  Stand.  It  was  a tree  in  the  field 
where  I had  seen  the  bucks.  It  was  un- 
impressive in  almost  every  respect  ex- 
cept one.  As  I looked  around  from  its 
spreading  branches  I had  a feeling. 
This  was  it.  It  would  happen  here. 
Remembering  the  old  treestand  with 
no  apparent  purpose  and  the  broken 
arrowshaft,  we  decided  that  one  of  us 
would  occupy  this  spot. 
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Opening  morning  found  us  walk- 
ing  silently  toward  The  Stand.  Lee  had 
out  of  friendship  suggested  that  I re- 
main here,  while  he  watched  another 
field.  Neither  of  us  spoke  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  waited  until  I climbed  my 
perch,  whispered  good  luck,  and  was 
gone. 

Light  came  slowly  this  morning. 
Fog  covered  the  land  with  a velvety 
gray  blanket.  Visibility  was  severely 
limited.  As  sunrise  brought  the  black 
silhouettes  of  the  limbs  of  The  Stand 
in  focus  against  the  grey  backdrop,  1 
heard  the  noise.  It  was  unmistakable. 
Somewhere  below  me  in  the  darkness 
feet  were  brushing  against  fallen 
leaves. 

Straining  to  pierce  the  gloom,  I 
turned  slowly  and  glimpsed  the  ghostly 
form  of  a deer  emerging  from  the  fog. 
The  figure  glided  toward  me  and 
stopped  right  beneath.  Barely  discern- 
ible were  twin  white  spikes  against  the 
black  form.  The  buck  nuzzled  the 
ground  for  food  while  I waited  in  agony 


for  shooting  light. 

Suddenly  he  froze  and  stared  toward  the 
fog-blanketed  field  before  us.  Standing  still, 
like  a pointer  on  a covey  of  quail,  he 
watched  with  cupped  ears.  Then  I heard 
it! 

From  the  greyness  of  the  field  came  a 
noise.  Click-Clack!  Click,  Click,  Click- 
Clack!  What  was  it?  Then  I knew.  Some- 
where in  front  of  me  in  the  fog  were  two 
bucks  sparring. 

Surely  the  spike  could  hear  my  heart 
pounding  as  1 clenched  the  bow.  Where 
were  they?  My  eyes  strained  to  see.  A side- 
long glance  below  me  revealed  that  the 
spike,  too,  was  still  locked  in  position, 
searching. 

Then,  from  the  receding  mists  emerged 
the  shadowy  figure  of  a deer.  Through  the 
fog  it  trotted  toward  me.  I could  not  make 
out  antlers,  but  1 knew  what  it  was.  Be- 
hind it  deer  came  another.  And  another. 
Three  ghostly  shapes  glided  toward  a fro- 
zen yearling  buck  and  a transfixed  archer. 
I fought  against  buck  fever  as  the  proces- 
sion came  closer. 

The  largest  form  stopped  under  the  far- 
thest branches  of  The  Stand.  1 still  couldn’t 
see  the  antlers.  The  deer  sniffed  the  ground 
like  a big  beagle,  then  grunted  several 
times.  He  walked  broadside  from  my  right 
to  my  left  and  stopped  at  20  yards.  Then  I 
saw  the  antlers. 

Forcing  myself  to  ignore  them,  1 slowly 
raised  my  bow.  Mindful  of  the  small  buck 
below  me,  I drew  and  carefully  worked  the 
sights  toward  the  deer.  I couldn’t  see  them! 
Although  it  was  legal  shooting  time,  the 
lighting  conditions  would  not  allow  me  to 
see  my  sights.  As  quietly  as  possible  I re- 
laxed the  bow.  The  buck  walked  away. 

I was  shaking  as  the  buck  walked  toward 
the  other  forms.  As  sunrise  fought  to  clear 
the  field  of  its  shroud  of  fog,  I saw  antlers 
on  the  other  two  forms.  Then,  as  the  larger 
buck  watched,  the  two  smaller-racked 
bucks  locked  antlers  and  began  to  push 
each  other  around.  I watched  from  my 
perch  in  The  Stand  in  open-mouthed  won- 
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der.  Four  bucks  around  me  for  20  min- 
utes — and  I had  not  gotten  a shot. 

Suddenly,  calm  swept  over  me.  It  didn’t 
really  matter  whether  I shot  or  not.  I was 
having  an  experience  most  hunters  can 
only  dream  of.  And  at  that  instant  of  real- 
ization, the  two 
bucks  stopped 
jostling  each 
other.  Heads 
held  low,  they 
soon  joined  the 
larger  buck  in 
feeding.  Slowly 
they  browsed 
in  a single  line, 
with  the  largest 
buck  leading  the  way  right  toward  me.  It 
was  going  to  happen. 

They  were  so  close  I could  hear  them, 
but  could  not  see  them  through  the  unshed 
leaves  of  The  Stand.  I drew  the  Jennings 
and  aimed  it  through  an  opening  straight 
down  from  my  limb.  Fifteen  feet.  Straight 
down.  The  largest  buck’s  head  filled  the 
space  with  antlers.  One  more  step.  . . 

He  stopped.  He  nuzzled  the  grass  below 
me.  I trembled,  trying  to  silently  hold  the 
bow  at  full  draw.  1 couldn’t.  I relaxed  the 
bow  with  a suddeness  that  1 knew  would 
send  the  bucks  crashing  from  my  life.  The 
deer  never  moved! 

I mentally  tried  to  relax.  “Pick  a spot,” 
my  mind  scolded.  And  then  he  moved. 
And  stopped.  Perfectly  quartering  away,  a 
mere  15  feet  straight  down.  I quietly  drew 
the  bow  with  muscles  weakened  from  ear- 
lier aborted  attempts.  All  would  now  de- 
pend on  the  silent  draw  of  the  bow. 

The  cams  broke  and  the  peep-sight 
aligned  with  the  crosshairs.  Focusing  on  a 
spot  behind  his  shoulder,  I held  slightly  low 
because  of  the  harsh  angle  and  released. 

The  buck  streaked  off  with  the  speed  of 
a mortally  wounded  deer.  The  two  smaller 
bucks  followed  him.  A crash  helow  me  told 
of  the  departure  of  the  spike.  All  was  quiet. 

There  is  more  to  the  story,  of  course. 


After  waiting  I went  to  find  Lee.  He 
told  of  two  bucks  charging  straight  at 
him  before  veering  away.  I told  him  of 
the  buck  I had  shot  at,  and  how  I felt 
it  was  an  8-  or  10-point.  Normally  1 
am  skeptical  of  rack  counts  on  live 

deer:  I can 
never  tell  un- 
til I reach  the 
animal’s 
fallen  form. 
Attempts  to 
gaze  at  racks 
usually  lead 
to  missed 
deer  for  me. 
Lee  fol- 
lowed the  blood  trail  and  his  loud 
whoop  told  me  the  rest.  He  was  a nice 
buck.  Not  the  biggest,  certainly,  but 
around  165  pounds,  field-dressed.  He 
carried  a symmetrical  8-point  rack  just 
shy  of  15  inches  across. 

There  was  much  jubilation  at 
Camp  Rat.  The  story  was  told  again 
and  again  at  Bortz’s  Chain  Saw  Shop. 
The  buck  was  quickly  taken  to  a cooler 
due  to  the  heat. 

Later  that  week  I went  to  the  Stand 
after  school.  I climbed  its  branches  to 
my  perch.  Looking  down,  I could  see 
the  opening  through  which  my  arrow 
had  sped.  The  field  was  cleared  of  fog 
now  and  was  dappled  with  sunshine.  I 
replayed  the  scene  over  and  over  in 
my  mind  and  pondered  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  big  buck  my  deputy 
friend  and  I saw  was  not  the  one  that 
fortune  had  brought  my  way.  Perhaps 
generations  from  now,  if  The  Stand  is 
spared  the  seemingly  insatiable  desire 
for  development,  another  hunter  will 
recognize  the  promise  held  by  this  lo- 
cation. As  for  the  near  future,  it  re- 
mains a magical  location,  one  in  which 
ghosts  dwell.  Next  year,  as  the  light 
lifts  for  another  opening  day,  I hope  it 
is  as  kind  to  Lee.  □ 
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Bushytail 

Bonanza 

By  Herb  Pennington 


WHAT  MORE  could  a hunter  ask 
for?  This  was  the  first  day  of  the 
early  small  game  season.  The  crisp 
October  air  was  just  right.  The  morn- 
ing mist  was  starting  to  clear  as  the 
sunshine  and  blue  sky  peaked  through. 
The  fall  foliage  was  spectacular.  As  I 
looked  around,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  convince  me  1 wasn’t  in 
heaven. 


My  morning  was  intended  to  be 
primarily  a scouting  mission  for  the  fall 
turkey  season  two  weeks  away.  I 
wanted  to  spend  several  hours  look- 
ing for  turkey  sign.  Nevertheless,  I 
thought  I could  do  some  squirrel  hunt- 
ing along  the  way,  and  I had  decided 
to  travel  light.  I was  carrying  my  Th- 
ompson Center  Contender  with  a 10- 
inch  .410  barrel.  For  my  loads  I chose 
3 inch  shells  with  No.  6 shot.  The 
Contender  would  offer  a nice  chal- 
lenge for  my  squirrel  hunting. 

As  I walked  along  the  hedgerow  to- 


wards the  woods  on  the  ridge,  1 caught  a 
quick  flash  of  gray.  The  squirrel  ran  along 
the  stone  wall,  then  disappeared  as  it 
climbed  up  the  far  side  of  a hickory  tree.  I 
carefully  scanned  the  branches,  watching 
for  the  slightest  movement.  The  bushytail 
flashed  into  view.  I took  aim  and  fired. 
There  was  a momentary  silence,  after 
which  I heard  the  sound  of  the  squirrel  fall- 
ing to  the  ground. 

Before  I even  had  time  to  walk 
over  to  pick  it  up  I heard  nuts  drop- 
ping out  of  the  adjacent  tree.  To  my 
surprise,  a second  squirrel  was 
calmly  harvesting  nuts  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  I reloaded  and 
touched  off  another  shot,  scoring 
again.  Two  shots  and  two  squirrels 
in  less  than  five  minutes,  I was  start- 
ing to  feel  confident.  Already  I had 
forgotten  all  thoughts  of  turkey.  I 
had  become  single-focused  on  my 
new  mission  — squirrel  hunting. 

By  the  time  I arrived  at  the  lower 
corner  of  the  “Triangle  Woods,”  I 
spotted  a harking  squirrel  high  in  a 
tree,  hut  the  bushytail  quickly  hid  himself. 
Hoping  to  flush  him  out,  I made  a short 
series  of  barks  with  my  Lohman  squirrel 
call.  It  worked.  The  squirrel  promptly  ap- 
peared and  started  barking  back  at  me.  Easy 
shot,  I thought.  My  overconfidence  was 
quickly  shattered.  After  my  shot,  I watched 
the  squirrel  scamper  down  the  tree,  and  dis- 
appear in  the  brush. 

I walked  farther  up  into  the  woods  and 
made  another  series  of  barks  with  my  call. 
Almost  instantly  another  squirrel  answered 
behind  me.  He  was  sitting  in  full  view  on  a 
limb.  Another  easy  shot.  Wrong!  I knew 
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almost  instantly  that  I had  made  a mistake 
in  even  attempting  the  shot.  The  squirrel 
was  out  of  my  20-yard  effective  shotgun 
range.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  squirrel  dis- 
appeared into  thin  air.  1 probably  scared 
the  bushytail  into  an  early  retirement.  Two 
misses  in  a row.  I obviously 
had  to  choose  my  shots 
more  carefully. 

I then  moved  on  up  into 
the  heart  of  the  woods  and 
positioned  myself  along  an- 
other stone  fence  bordered 
by  “boundary”  trees.  These 
old  trees  — once  used  to 
demark  boundaries  — were 
decayed,  and  their  hollow 
cavities  provided  dens  for 
sanctuary.  The  area  was  ideally 
suited  to  squirrel.  There  was  an 
ample  supply  of  mast  all  around  and 
the  treetops  were  dotted  with  squirrel  nests. 
I hadn’t  been  in  position  long  before  I 
bagged  bushytail  number  three.  I caught 
him  feeding  on  the  ground  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stone  wall. 

Off  in  the  distance  I heard  the  occa- 
sional barking  of  a squirrel  and  the  steady 
dropping  of  nuts.  Suddenly,  several  squir- 
rels exploded  in  a fury  of  chatter.  Then 
other  squirrels  began  to  join  the  chorus. 
As  time  progressed  the  chatter  seemed  to 
get  louder  and  closer.  It  was  as  if  a tidal 
wave  of  sound  was  passing  through  the 
woods.  I couldn’t  imagine  what  was  hap- 
pening. Finally,  1 heard  footsteps  in  the  dry 
leaves  and  watched  as  a red  fox  strolled  past 
within  25  yards  of  me.  By  the  time  the  fox 
had  passed,  the  entire  ridge  was  alive  with 
the  chatterings  of  perhaps  a dozen  alarmed 
squirrels.  I was  definitely  in  a good  spot  to 
sit  and  wait. 

For  the  next  half  hour,  as  the  squirrels 
settled  down  and  began  to  resume  their 
normal  activities,  I watched  five  or  six  grays 
busily  preparing  for  winter  — safely  out  of 
shooting  range.  I could  see  the  squirrels  had 
established  a definite  travel  pattern,  and  I 
seemed  to  be  off  the  beaten  path,  so  I de- 


cided to  move.  I dropped  down  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  ridge,  where  two 
hedgerows  intersected  the  woods.  The 
move  paid  off.  I tallied  two  more  squir- 
rels with  back-to-back  shots.  The 
squirrels,  one  on  the  ground  and  the 
other  in  a tree,  were  no 
more  than  10  feet 
apart. 

After  that,  I still- 
hunted  throughthe 
length  of  the  lower 
hedgerow.  By  then 
it  was  noon  and  I 
had  taken  five  grays. 
That’s  a successful 
outing  by  any  squir- 
rel hunter’s  mea- 
sure. Feeling  a sense 
of  satisfaction  about 
the  fullness  of  my 
game  bag,  I headed  for  home. 

I had  barely  finished  lunch  when  I 
came  to  the  realization  that  I was  only 
one  squirrel  away  from  my  daily  limit. 
I decided  I’d  better  go  hack  out. 

1 returned  to  my  squirrel  hot-spot 
and  started  in  where  I had  left  off  ear- 
lier in  the  day.  Almost  immediately  I 
spotted  a squirrel  scurrying  through 
the  underbrush  and  then  ascend  a 
large  maple  tree.  After  treeing  the 
squirrel,  I spent  what  seemed  like  an 
eternity  searching  the  maple.  Eventu- 
ally I caught  a glimpse  of  the  squirrel’s 
tail  gently  blowing  in  the  breeze.  I 
circled  the  base  of  the  tree  several 
times,  attempting  to  flush  the  elusive 
bushytail  into  showing  himself.  Fi- 
nally, the  sounds  of  my  Lohman  call 
proved  to  be  more  than  the  squirrel 
could  resist.  Curiosity  got  the  better 
of  the  animal,  and  it  peered  down  from 
between  the  forks  of  a large  limb.  A 
head  shot  was  my  only  chance,  hut 
that  was  enough.  Number  six!  1 had 
limited-out  with  my  hand-held 
scattergun.  Now  it  was  time  to  call  it 
a day.  □ 
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Management  Units 
Workshop  Held 


By)  oe  Kosack 

PGC  Information  Specialist 


IN  ANOTHER  example  of  the 
agency’s  efforts  to  get  more  public 
input  and  involvement,  the  Game 
Commission  recently  conducted  a 
workshop  about  deer  management 
units. 

Representatives  from  sportsmen’s 
organizations  and  other  groups  gath- 
ered at  Susquehanna  Township’s  Se- 
nior High  School,  where  the  current, 
county  deer  management  system  was 
discussed  along  with  various  alterna- 
tives. 

The  Game  Commission  has  been 
using  counties  for  deer  management 
units  since  the  ’50s,  but  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  the  last  two  or  three 
when  deer  numbers  have  been  brought 
down  closer  to  prescribed  goals,  inter- 
est for  redesigning  the  management 
unit  system  has  become  more  evident. 
Many  groups  have  testified  that  habi- 
tat and  other  criteria  would  make  for 
more  meaningful  management  units 
than  counties. 

The  workshop  began  with  an  infor- 
mal poll.  Attendees  were  asked 
whether  or  not  they  would  change  the 
current  county  system.  An  over- 
whelming majority  said  they  thought 
change  was  necessary. 

Of  the  46  people  attending,  20  were 
Game  Commission  employees.  The 
others  were  from  Governor  Ridge’s 
Sportsmen’s  Advisory  Council,  the 
House  and  Senate  Game  and  Fisher- 
ies committees,  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources, 


Penn  State  University,  County  Treasurers 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Deer  Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  United  Bowhunters  of 
Pennsylvania,  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
Pennsylvania  Grange,  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau,  Natural  Resource  Consultants,  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service’s  Northeast  Forest 
Experiment  Station. 

After  the  poll,  discussions  ensued  in 
which  participants  identified  what  their 
groups  or  organizations  felt  about  the 
county  unit  system.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon problems  was  that  the  county  unit 
system  lacks  the  flexibility  for  handling 
problems  on  particular  townships  or  even 
farms.  The  ability  to  micro-manage  local 
herds,  many  participants  claimed,  would 
alleviate  many  of  the  problems  associated 
with  county  units. 

Two  other  county  unit  problems  dis- 
cussed were: 

• The  lack  of  local  input  in  antlerless 
allocation  and  population  goal  decisions 
and; 

• Habitat  and  land  access  aren’t  uni- 
form and,  therefore,  influence  deer  and 
hunter  distribution. 

Game  Commission  staff  pointed  out 
several  advantages  to  the  county  unit  sys- 
tem. It  provides  a cost  effective  and  easy 
way  to  distribute  licenses  and  implement 
regulatory  changes,  and  hunters  are  famil- 
iar with  the  boundaries.  A change  to  a new 
system,  biologists  noted,  could  be  expen- 
sive and  the  benefits  to  the  deer  program 
might  be  only  minimal. 

Staff  also  pointed  out  that  changes  bi- 
ologists might  consider  as  only  slight 
adjustments  may  be  considered  by  hunters 
or  farmers  as  significant,  and  long  overdue 
improvements.  Biologists  agreed  that  a 
change  to  habitat-  or  land  use-based  man- 
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agement  units  may  hold  merit,  as  does  a 
recommendation  to  have  the  Harrisburg 
office  serve  as  a central  issuance  center  for 
antlerless  licenses.  But  not  everyone  agrees 
with  these  options.  Just  ask  a county  trea- 
surer  or  a hunter  who  likes  things  just  the 
way  they  are. 

The  perception  of  deer  management 
changes  is  often  relative  to  the  group  — 
hunters,  biologists,  farmers,  foresters, 
homeowners  — reviewing  them.  The 
Game  Commission  recognizes  this,  and 
continually  strives  to  manage  deer  at  cul- 
tural carrying  capacity  levels,  populations 
amenable  to  a majority  of  people.  But  it’s 
no  easy  chore;  there  are  many  biological, 
social  and  economic  factors  to  consider. 

Calvin  DuBrock,  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management  director,  said  the  agency  is 
poised  to  consider  change.  “The  deer  pro- 
gram has  evolved  in  recent  times  and  will 
continue  to  evolve.  As  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinues to  change,  so  will  its  deer  manage- 
ment program.  The  question  is:  How  much 
change  do  we  want  and  how  much  do  we 
really  need? 

After  discussing  management  units,  the 
participants  were  divided  into  six  groups 


and  asked  to  assess  the  current  man- 
agement unit  system  and  make  any 
changes  they  believed  necessary. 

After  two  hours  of  deliberations, 
three  groups  concluded  alternative 
management  units  were  the  best  bet 
and  the  other  three  favored  keeping 
county  management  units.  Those 
groups  for  alternative  units  had  three 
different  systems  in  mind:  one  con- 
taining 21  units,  another  containing 
12,  and  a third  with  units  established 
by  the  Commission.  All  three  groups 
suggested  land  access  and  habitat  type 
were  important  considerations  for  new 
systems.  One  group  also  recommended 
that  people  living  within  management 
units  should  have  input  when  the 
agency  establishes  population  goals. 

The  three  groups  for  county  man- 
agement units  saw  little  or  no  advan- 
tage to  changing  the  present  system. 
They  also  spoke  of  the  increasing  need 
to  micro-manage  certain  problem  ar- 
eas within  county  units.  Other  recom- 
mendations included  use  of  private 
and  public  land  antlerless  permits,  and 
establishing  sub-units  that  may  cross 
over  into  adjoining  coun- 
ties. 

At  its  October  meet- 
ing, the  Commission  is 
scheduled  to  discuss  alter- 
nate management  units. 
As  many  of  the  interested 
parties  who  took  part  in 
this  workshop  discovered, 
changing  to  a different 
system  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
first  appears,  nor  are  the 
perceived  advantages  as 
likely  to  be  obtained.  But 
as  Wildlife  Management 
Bureau  Director  Cal 
DuBrock  said,  deer  man- 
agement has  been  con- 
tinually evolving  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  into  the 
future.  □ 


SPORTSMEN'S  organizations  and  other  groups  recently 
met  to  discuss  alternatives  to  counties  as  deer 
management  units.  While  most  attendees  favored  a 
change  in  the  system,  by  the  time  the  workshop 
concluded,  many  had  changed  their  minds  and 
everybody  left  with  a better  appreciation  of  what  a 
change  would  entail. 
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Stickbow 

THERE  ARE  TWO  disparate  and  ever-diverging  forms  of  bowhunting  — tradi- 
tional archery  and  another  pursuit  1 call  “technarchery”.  The  tools  of  the  tradi- 
tional howhunter  are  classic  and  simple,  only  slight  transmutations  of  nature  itself;  a 
longbow  (or  stickbow)  of  wood  with  waxed  string,  a quiver  fashioned  from  animal 
hide,  arrow  shafts  turned  from  fragrant  cedar  and  fletched  with  turkey  quills.  Similarly, 
consider  the  longbow  hunter’s  angling  counterpart,  the  flyfisher.  His  bow  is  a bamboo 
rod,  his  arrow  a tiny  fly  of  clipped  feathers  on  shaft  of  bent  and  pointed  steel.  The 
flyfisher’s  string  arcs  in  graceful  calligraphic  flourishes,  cast  in  time  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
stream,  and  so  the  careful  footfalls  of  the  longbow  hunter  blend  with  the  euphony  of 
drifting  leaves  and  staccato  of  falling  acorns  as  he  stalks  deer  in  the  uplands.  Both  hunter 
and  angler  draw  their  purpose  and  persona  from  the  same  syllabus,  both  are  bound  by 
wood  and  feather  and  string  to  the  same  doctrine. 

If  that  comparison  sounds  reasonable,  then  the  angling  twin  of  technarchery  is  tour- 
nament bass  fishing.  The  tools  of  both  sports,  from  sophisticated  electronics  to  superflous, 
and  sometimes  bizarre  gadgetry  are  designed  to  be  used  within  narrow,  but  effective, 
frameworks  all  directed  to  gain  advantage  and,  ultimately,  to  succeed. 

I would  prefer  to  explore  a beach,  scouring  the  sands  in  search  of  a unique  shell  than 

to  be  tethered  in  place,  facing  the  enormity  of 


the  sea  and  the  world  beyond,  hop- 
ing that  the  tides  will  cast  some 
prize  at  my  feet.  This  is  also  my  per- 
ception of  hunting  from  a 
treestand.  For  me,  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  bowhunting  is  the  hunting 
activity,  and  the  diverse  freedoms 
and  opportunities  for  inventiveness 
and  creativity  that  it  affords. 

But  it  really  doesn’t  matter  what 
our  tools  or  goals  or  methods  are,  if 
during  the  course  of  our  hunting 
years  we  realize  that  the  whole  of 
the  hunting  experience  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  It  is  then 
that  we  will  have  achieved  another, 
higher  success. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I re- 
turned to  traditonal  archery,  I be- 
gan the  search  for  a bowyer  to  build 
a longbow  for  me.  As  the  catalogs 
came  in  1 was  surprised  at  the  wide 
selections  of  woods  and  colors  and 
finishes  available.  But  it  was  an  ex- 
perience I had  as  a kid  that  made 
the  decision  easy. 

I had  been  given  the  chore  of 
cutting  and  bringing  hack  four  black  locust  trees,  for  use  as  clothesline  posts.  I had  never 
cut  a locust  tree  before,  but  thought  it  wouldn’t  take  long  as  the  trees  were  only  of  post 
size  diameter.  The  first  swing  was  like  hitting  a steel  flagpole  with  a baseball  hat,  and 
what  should  have  been  an  easy  task  became  a miserable,  sweltering  job  in  that  infernal 
thicket.  The  lesson  of  that  day  was  driven  home  as  I chewed  and  heat  my  way  through 
those  tough  trees  with  that  dull  and  unsafe  axe. 

Since  then,  locusts  have  always  had  a special  meaning  to  me,  and  when  I received  a 
brochure  from  the  Susquehanna  Longbow  Company  I was  thrilled  to  see  that  their 
renowned  longbows  are  made  from  Pennsylvania  black  locust.  After  a brief  measuring 
session  I ordered  a 55-pound,  64-inch  bow  with  matte  finish.  Several  months  later  the 
bow  was  ready  and  I was  impressed  by  the  obvious  craftsmanship  and  finish.  But  the  real 
proof  of  quality  is  on  the  range  and  in  the  field,  and  this  is  where  the  longbow  shines.  It’s 
a joy  to  carry,  weighing  less  than  a pound  and  balances  perfectly.  My  ungainly  com- 
pound weighs  more  than  six  pounds  and  is  difficult  to  maneuver.  After  a 


year  of  practicing  the  instinctive  style  of  shooting  I could 
place  my  arrows  right  where  I wanted  them  from  positions 
impossible  with  a modern  bow.  All  I needed  now  was  a co- 
operative  buck. 

Rounding  a bend  in  the  trail  several  flickers  scatter  from 
the  top  of  a red  maple,  flushed  by  another  hunter  — a 
Cooper’s  hawk.  The  hawk  pumps,  twists  and  lights  on  a snag 
in  full  view.  It  shakes,  ruffles  its  feathers  and  looks  around, 
then  glides  overhead  to  a dark  hollow  below.  The  arc  of  its 
short,  compact  wings  and  long  tail  echo  the  shape  of  my  long- 
how  with  nocked  arrow,  and  in  its  own  way  is  just  as  elegant  and 
deadly. 

The  woods  is  quiet,  as  if  holding  its  breath.  I am  climbing  through  a big 
windfall  at  the  intersection  of  two  trails  when  I spot  several  deer  feeding  on  mushrooms 

in  a flat  below.  I kneel  on  both  knees  and  a 
slight  breeze  is  in  my  favor.  I twist 
slowly  around  when  I hear  a 
faint  noise  over  my  left 
shoulder.  Padding 
down  the  trail  di- 
rectly towards  me  is 
a bear  with  a pur- 
pose. Its  coat  is  a 
hurt-your-eyes 
black  superimposed 
^as  it  is  against  a 
backdrop  of  yellow 
leaves.  The  bear  is 
at  20  yards  and 
coming  on  and  at 
seven  yards  I stand  up 
and  tell  him  to  hold  it  right 
there.  The  bear  swaps  ends,  and 
runs  off,  slows  a moment  then  half-raises,  making  that  odd,  nasal,  ventriloquistic  sound 
that  hears  do,  then  really  takes  off. 

The  deer  are  gone,  but  20  minutes  later,  and  to  my  amaze- 
ment, a larger  bear  shuffles  onto  the  flat  below.  He  is  impres- 
sive, and  muddy,  with  bits  of  leaf  litter  and  pine  needles  stuck 
to  his  hindquarters.  The  bear  is  eating  everything,  licking  at 
cracks  in  logs,  snuffling  up  acorns,  mushrooms,  everything. 

Although  his  head  is  big  and  round  it  appears  small  on  a 
body  the  size  of  a garden  shed.  I decide  to  stay  in  the 
blowdown,  wondering  if  my  good  luck  will  continue. 

I should  have  moved.  Fifty  yards  away  a 7-point  buck 
gingerly  picks  his  way  up  the  mountain,  stopping  when  he 
gets  to  the  first  hears  exit  trail.  The  buck  is  heading  for  a 
bedding  area  in  some  slashings  above  an  old  woods  road. 

Actually,  I am  not  surprised  to  see  the  buck  because  I have 
seen  more  deer  around  8:30  a.m.  at  1,500  feet  all  across  this 
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state  than  any  other  hour  or  elevation.  But  I should  have 
moved. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise  I am  still  hunting  a 
ridgetop  at  2,100  feet  in  another  county.  I have  no  agenda 
and  am  moving  slowly,  on  whim.  I’m  wearing  my  favorite 
hat,  a once-ran-over-by-a-car,  once-rescued-from-the-trash 
and  slightly-repaired  fedora.  1 wear  the  hat  when  I am 
bowhunting  and  call  it  my  Fred  Bear  hat.  My  wife,  who  never 

heard  of  Fred  Bear,  says  it  looks  like  a bear  hiber- 
r worse. 

jgh  a screen  of  yellow  poplar  leaves  1 see  a 
hape  move  across  the  base  of  an  oak  trunk, 
the  shape  grows  darker  and  sharper  I recog- 
tize  it  as  a cast  shadow  from  an  antler,  and 
then  an  8-point  buck  steps  in  front  of  the 
oak.  Following  him  is  another  buck,  a 6- 
pointer.  The  deer  are  just  out  of  range  and 
seem  edgy.  The  first  buck  looks  old,  with  a 
short  nose  and  wide-spaced  eyes.  The  other 
is  sleek  and  glows  like  a jar  of  honey  in  the 
sun.  They  are  moving  into  heavy  cover  and, 
once,  I hear  their  antlers  touch.  1 stalk  in 
their  direction  but  never  see  them  again. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  I head  back  up  to 
the  ridgetop,  to  a little  saddle  crossing.  I am 
warm  from  the  climb  and  step  up  onto  a flat  rock  in  the  shadow  of  the  other  side.  I 
unbutton  a few  buttons  on  my  shirt,  enjoying  the  cool,  strong  breeze  sweeping  up  through 
the  valley.  When  I glance  to  my  right  I am  surprised  to  see  a deer,  not  fifteen  yards  away, 
doing  the  same.  It  is  a spike  buck,  and  in  one  motion  I begin  to  draw  back  and  visualize 
the  arrow  passing  through  him;  an  easy  shot,  a gift.  But  another  image  pops  up  — that 
of  a big  10-pointer  130  miles  from  here,  the  one  I feel  is  going  to  cross  near  my  stand 
during  the  December  gun  season.  I relax  the  string,  and  the  little  buck  finally  sees  me 
and  sails  down  the  mountain. 

A longbow  is  really  nothing  more  than  a stick,  passive  and  inanimate.  But  once  it  is 
bent  and  strung  it  springs  to  life  and  I can  feel  the  harnessed  energy  and  genius  of  its 
design.  When  I release  an  arrow  my  hunting  spirit  flies  with  it,  passing  through  and 
forever  beyond  its  mark,  falling  to  earth  somewhere  in  the  uplands.  I do  have  one  goal  1 
would  like  to  fulfill  with  this  bow,  and  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  cycle  of 
things.  When  I finally  kill  a buck  with  it  I will  stretch  his  tanned  hide  like  a canvas  on 
to  a stretcher  frame,  and  on  this  hide  I will  do  a painting  of  him  running  through  an 
October  woods,  his  dark  coat  shining,  the  flash  of  his  antlers  alabastrine  against  the 
yellow  leaves  of  some  black  locust  trees. 
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Teaming  with  Wildlife 

...  a natural  investment 


By  joe  Kosack 

PGC  Information  Specialist 

Teaming  with  wildlife: 

a natural  investment , is  a nation- 
wide effort  designed  to  establish  a reli- 
able national  funding  source  for  state 
and  federal  nongame  fish  and  wildlife 
programs. 

The  campaign  for  this  initiative, 
also  referred  to  as  the  Fish  and  W ildlife 
Diversity  Funding  Initiative,  has  been 
in  the  works  for  a long  time,  but  now  is 
at  a serious  crossroads.  Spearheaded 
by  the  International  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  (IAFWA), 
TWW  needs  outdoor  enthusiasts  right 
now  to  convince  both  businessmen 
and  legislators  that  the  benefits  this 
initiative  promises  are  worthwhile  and 
long  overdue. 

“This  is  the  most  important  legisla- 
tion for  wildlife  to  be  proposed  since 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,”  said 
Executive  Director  Don  Madl.  “Ev- 
erybody who  enjoys  the  outdoors 
should  support  this  initiative.  It  prom- 
ises to  greatly  expand  our  ability  to 
protect  and  manage  nongame  wild- 
life.” 


While  nongame  management  became 
an  important  consideration  in  the  1960s 
and  70s,  most  natural  resource  agencies 
have  been  unable  to  adequately  finance 
management  programs  to  specifically  ben- 
efit this  group  of  animals. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a federal  fund- 
ing mechanism  to  help  pay  for  such  pro- 
grams is  not  new.  In  1980,  Congress  ap- 
proved and  the  President  signed  into  law 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act, 
legislation  that  encouraged  state  agencies 
to  develop  management  plans  for  all  wild- 
life, not  just  game  animals. 

In  return,  the  feds  were  to  provide  states 
with  matching  funds  to  implement  the 
programs.  But  neither  the  new  law’s  enact- 
ment, nor  two  congressional  reauthoriza- 
tions of  the  act  have  coaxed  the  White 
House  to  request,  or  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate, one  penny. 

Furthermore,  in  recent  years,  it’s  be- 
come obvious  that  the  $5  million  at  least 
conceptually  available  under  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Act  is  woefully  in- 
adequate for  supporting  the  programs 
needed.  Recognition  of  this  shortage  has 
led  to  the  TWW  initiative,  a plan  that 
could  raise  up  to  $350  million  a year  for 
nongame  fish  and  wildlife  conservation, 
and  recreational  and  educational  programs. 
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Songbirds  and  turtles,  hawks  and  owls, 
snakes  and  bats,  lizards  and  otters,  and 
salamanders,  fishers  and  frogs  are  just  some 
animals  that  would  benefit  from  TWW. 
Species-specific  land  acquisitions  and  en- 
hancements, research  and  increased  law 
enforcement  are  other  programs  that  could 
be  implemented  with  financial  support 
through  TWW. 

But  while  this  initiative  will  help  virtu- 
ally every  kind  of  wild  animal,  it’s  people 
who  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit.  It  will 
expand  the  variety  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  our  outdoor  experiences,  enable  us  to 
learn  more  about  those  animals  we  know 
little  about,  and  safeguard  our  diverse  ani- 
mal community  for  future  generations.  Ad- 
ditionally, initiative-financed  projects  may 
lead  to  increased  tourism  by  making  out- 
door recreation  more  attractive.  Construc- 
tion of  viewing  platforms  and  nature  trails, 
habitat  improvement  projects  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  wild  areas  could  all  be  done. 

Education  is  another  focus  area.  Plans 
call  for  increased  conservation  education 
efforts  to  cultivate  natural  resource  aware- 
ness and  instill  a stronger  stewardship  ethic. 
Some  educational  projects  being  consid- 
ered include  creating  urban  environmen- 
tal centers  and  providing  schools  and  pub- 
lic libraries  with  materials  and  equipment 
to  help  students  and  adults  learn  about  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation. 

The  initiative  proposes  to  levy  a one- 
time user  fee  on  certain  products  used  in 
wildlife-associated  recreation.  This  charge 
is  similar  to  the  taxes  paid  by  sportsmen 
when  they  purchase  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition and  fishing  equipment.  The  rec- 
ommended surcharge  would  be  no  more 
than  five  percent  of  the  manufacturer’s 
product  price;  lower  rates  would  apply  to 
more  expensive  items.  Backpacking  and 
camping  equipment,  binoculars  and  other 
optics,  photographic  equipment,  field 


guides,  wild  bird  seed,  baths  and  houses, 
mountain  bikes,  motor  homes,  travel  trail- 
ers and  off-road  vehicles  (including  four- 
wheel-drives)  are  being  considered. 

The  formula  for  disbursing  TWW  dol- 
lars is  based  on  a state’s  population  and 
geographic  size,  and  would  be  made  avail- 
able on  a 3-to-l  matching  basis.  Pennsyl- 
vania could  receive  up  to  $13.4  million  a 
year,  for  use  by  the  Game  Commission,  the 
Fish  &.  Boat  Commission,  and  through 
grants  to  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Fund  (WRCF)  and  the  new  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources. 

In  addition  to  the  IAFWA,  every  state 
fish  and  wildlife  management  agency,  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service  fully  sup- 
ports TWW.  Also  backing  the  proposal  are 
more  than  100  conservation  groups  and 
organizations,  including  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  Trout  Unlimited  and  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  But  more  organiza- 
tional support  is  needed,  to  show  a broad 
base  of  support  for  the  initiative  through- 
out the  nation. 

Currently,  the  thrust  of  the  initiative 
campaign  is  to  convince  manufacturers  of 
outdoors  products  that  consumers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  user  fee.  Many  manufactur- 
ers view  the  user  fee  as  something  that  may 
affect  their  competitive  edge  in  the  mar- 
ket. Legislative  support  for  the  proposal, 
although  positive,  seems  linked  to  con- 
vincing manufacturers  to  endorse  the  tax. 

To  enlist  the  support  of  manufacturers, 
the  IAFWA  and  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission  are  encouraging  sportsmen, 
birdwatchers,  naturalists,  campers,  back- 
packers, photographers  and  other  outdoor 
recreationalists  to  write  those  companies 
they  do  business  with  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  user  fee. 

“Tell  the  manufacturers  in  writing  that 
you  support  the  TWW  initiative,”  said 
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The  International  Association  of  Fish  and  W ildlife  Agencies 
recommends  you  write  the  following  companies  to  demonstrate 
your  support  for  the  TWW  initiative.  Address  your  letters  to 
the  company  CEO  or  president. 


L.L.  Bean,  Inc. 

1 Casco  St. 

Freeport,  ME  04033 

Recreational  Equipment  Inc. 

6750  S.  228th  St. 

Kent,WA  98032 

Coleman  Outdoor  Products  Inc. 

250  N.  St.  Francis  Ave. 

Wichita,  KS  67202 

Johnson  Camping 

1326  Willow  Rd. 

Sturtevant,  W1  53177 

Bausch  & Lomb  Sports  Optics 

9200  Cody 

Overland  Park,  KS  66214 


Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

343  State  St. 

Rochester,  NY  14650 

Nikon 

1300  Walt  Whitman  Rd. 
Melville,  NY  11747 

Pentax 

35  Iverness  Dr.,  East 
Englewood,  CO  80112 

The  Nature  Company 

750  Hearst  Ave. 

Berkely,  CA  94710 

Wild  Birds  Unlimited 

3003  E.  96th  St. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46420 


Jerry  Massinger,  PGC 
Wildlife  Diversity  Sec- 
tion  supervisor.  “Tell 
them  you  don’t  mind 
paying  a little  more  for 
their  products  if  it  will 
help  finance  expanded 
management  for 
America’s  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.” 

It’s  also  important 
that  Pennsylvania  out- 
doors  organizations, 
tourism  and  education 
associations,  local  gov- 
ernment boards,  and 
chambers  of  commerce 
join  the  developing 
coalition  of  groups  sup- 
porting Teaming  W ith 
Wildlife.  Grassroots 
support  is  the  driving  force  of  this 
proposal.  Without  it,  the  initiative 
will  fail. 

Pennsylvanians  spend  $2.5  billion 
a year  on  wildlife  associated  recre- 
ation. The  majority  of  this  money  is 
spent  on  trip-related  expenses  (trans- 
portation, lodging)  and  equipment. 
It’s  a tremendous  amount  of  cash  and 
quite  indicative  of  how  important  fish 
and  wildlife  are  to  all  Pennsylvanians 
and  our  economy. 

A recent  study  showed  more  than 
five  million  of  Pennsylvania’s  12  mil- 
lion residents  participate  in  wildlife- 
associated  activities  such  as  fishing, 
hunting,  bird  watching,  wildlife  feed- 
ing, nature  photography  and  hiking. 
Close  to  two  million  hunt  and/or  fish; 
more  than  four  million  are  involved  in 
nonconsumptive  wildlife-associated 
recreation. 

Clearly,  sportsmen  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  a deep  interest  and 


appreciation  for  the  creatures  of  Penn’s 
Woods  and  waters.  But  sportsmen  are  pro- 
viding the  bulk  of  the  money  needed  to 
manage  our  fish  and  wildlife. 

TWW  could  change  that  arrangement. 
If  adopted,  the  initiative  will  ensure  that 
almost  everyone  who  enjoys  and  appreci- 
ates wildlife  contributes  to  its  well  being. 
The  plan  establishes  a way  for  noncon- 
sumptive wildlife  users  to  help  finance  the 
management  of  Pennsylvania’s  and 
America’s  nongame  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. Many,  no  doubt,  would  welcome 
the  opportunity. 

If  industry  leaders  and  politicans  can  be 
convinced  to  support  the  initiative,  there’s 
a good  chance  the  proposal  will  be  intro- 
duced sometime  soon,  maybe  as  early  as 
November. 

For  more  information  on  how  to  get 
involved,  write:  Teaming  With  Wildlife, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797.  □ 
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It’s  Our  Duty 

Chester  — After  a witness  called  to 
report  a man  shooting  a goose  out  of  sea- 
son,  from  a road,  with  a semiautomatic 
rifle,  WCO  Dan  Yost  and  I found  empty 
cartridges  at  the  crime  scene,  located  the 
culprit,  and  seized  his  rifle.  We  took  his 
rifle  to  the  State  Police  lab  in  Harrisburg  to 
match  it  to  the  cartridges  and  then  charged 
the  defendant  with  several  game  law  viola- 
tions. The  day  of  the  hearing,  however,  the 
witness  — who  had  been  subpoenaed  — 
failed  to  show  up.  As  a result,  the  defendant 
was  found  not  guilty.  Officers  will  always 
give  100  percent,  but  without  support  from 
the  public  we’re  handicapped.  Please,  get 
involved  and  help  us  protect  our  wildlife. 
— W CO  Mire  Doherty,  Wagontown 


Be  A Sport 

Snyder  — With  hunting  season  now 
underway,  there  are  those  who  feel  they 
need  that  extra  edge  by  utilizing  bait.  They 
bait  for  doves,  for  deer  during  the  archery 
season,  for  turkey  and  bear,  then  again  for 
deer  during  the  firearms  season.  While  a 
few  states  do  allow  baiting  for  certain  ani- 
mals, Pennsylvania  is  not  one  of  them. 
Hunting  today  should  be  a sport  of  fair 
chase.  If  you  find  a baited  area,  leave  imme- 
diately and  contact  a Game  Commission 
regional  office.  Be  willing  to  show  the  of- 
ficer where  the  bait  site  is  or  at  least  provide 
good  directions  to  it.  We  all  need  to  be 
concerned  about  this  unlawful  hunting 
activity.  There  are  those  that  will  use  the 
unethical  behavior  of  a few  to  paint  an  ugly 
picture  of  the  whole  sport  to  fuel  their 
agenda  to  end  all  hunting. 

— WCO  Steve  Bernard!,  Penns  Creek 

It’s  Important! 

Montgomery  — Now  that  huntingsea- 
son  is  upon  us,  this  would  be  a good  time  to 
review  your  current  Hunting  and  T rapping 
Regulation  Digest.  The  time  spent  now 
will  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
changes  and  maybe  remind  you  of  some- 
thing you  had  forgotten.  Also,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  start  contacting  landowners 
to  obtain  permission  to  hunt  this  fall. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Frederick 


Get  Me  Out  of  Here! 

Venango  — While  my  deputy  Chad 
Bean  was  recuperating  in  the  hospital 
from  a vehicle  accident,  I stopped  to  visit 
him.  It  was  during  working  hours,  so  I was 
in  uniform.  Upon  seeing  me,  Chad  asked, 
“Are  you  here  to  take  me  on  patrol?” 
That’s  either  dedication,  or  he  hates  the 
hospital! 

— WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin 


Fruitful  Spring 

Berks  — Last  spring  during  gobbler  sea- 
son I saw  a bearded  hen  and  a couple  of  days 
later  I watched  a red  squirrel  catch  and  eat 
a vole.  I also  saw  a pair  of  Canada  geese 
with  16  young,  a hen  wood  duck  with  21 
ducklings,  and  several  broods  of  grouse  and 
turkey.  Things  look  good  for  the  upcoming 
season. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leesport 
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Good  Answer 

Westmoreland  — When  Deputy  Lenny 
Grebeck  and  I were  setting  a culvert  trap 
for  a black  bear,  we  took  the  time  to  explain 
every  detail  to  the  two  very  interested 
young  girls  and  their  parents,  as  the  trap 
was  only  twenty-five  feet  from  their  house. 
When  asked  what  we  were  going  to  use  for 
bait,  mom  jokingly  replied  “little  girls.”  I 
asked  them  what  kind  of  bears  they  thought 
we  would  catch  if  we  did  use  little  girls  for 
bait  and  the  youngest  one  said  with  a big 
smile,  “Teddy  bears.” 

— W CO  Gary  Toward,  Hyde  Parr 

Optimistic  Forecast 

Bradford  — This  should  he  a banner 
year  for  turkey  hunters.  Polts  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  this  summer.  Our  hear  popula- 
tion is  growing  too.  If  you  are  looking  for  an 
area  with  a wide  variety  of  opportunities, 
come  up  here  this  season. 

— WCO  Edward  N.  Gallew, 

Wyalusing 

Unusual 

Bedford  — The  chipmunk  conjours  up 
a picture  of  a small  striped  squirrel  scam- 
pering across  the  forest  floor,  gathering 
acorns,  seeds  and  berries  of  various  kinds. 
And  while  it  is  known  that  they  will  eat 
meat,  I was  still  amazed  when  I observed 
one  chipmunk  eating  another  that  had 
been  killed  on  a highway. 

— W CO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enter- 
prise 

Testy  Toms 

Lycoming  — The  bobcat  is  often  blamed 
for  the  demise  of  wild  turkeys  in  my  area, 
whenever  one  finds  a pile  of  feathers  in  the 
woods,  and  many  hunters  report  bobcats 
coming  in  to  their  calling  while  turkey 
hunting.  One  such  hunter,  while  calling  to 
a small  flock  of  j akes  this  past  spring,  claims 
that  a bobcat  came  onto  the  scene  and 
scared  off  the  gobblers.  But  he  went  on  to 
report  that  a few  minutes  later  the  cat  was 
observed  running  up  the  mountain  with  six 
angry  toms  in  hot  pursuit. 

— WCO  Terry  Wills,  Williamsport 


It  Ain’t  Always  What  It  Seems 

Bedford  — As  I sit  at  my  desk  staring  at 
a mountain  of  papers  and  monthly  reports, 
I’m  reminded  of  a lad  at  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Conservation  Camp.  He  asked 
many  questions  about  “being  a warden,” 
stating  that  he  wantedto  be  one  someday. 
When  he  asked  if  I had  to  do  any  paper- 
work, 1 told  him  the  bad  news.  He  frowned 
and  said  he  didn’t  think  we  would  have  to 
do  that.  Chuckling,  I told  him  I used  to 
think  that,  too. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 


Duped  Deputy 

Lackawanna  — Deputy  Walter  Buck- 
man  received  a tip  about  a captive  deer.  He 
called  me  to  check  for  a permittee  in  that 
area,  then  proceeded  to  investigate.  With 
binoculars,  he  observed  the  deer  in  a chain- 
link  enclosure.  After  greeting  the  home- 
owner, however,  and  with  a bright  red  face, 
Walter  was  shown  the  archery  target  in  the 
old  dog  kennel. 

— WCO  Chester  ?.  Cinamella, 

Moscow 

Heavy  Duty  Farming 

Training  School  — Here  at  the  train- 
ing school  we  learn  something  new  every- 
day. Recently  we  learned  that  crop  plant- 
ing on  Game  Commission  controlled  land 
for  the  benefit  of  wildlife  is  nearly  35,000 
acres  under  cultivation. 

— Trainee  Richard  J.  Lupinsky 
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Who  Needs  Sleep? 

Training  School  — A typical  day  at 
the  training  school  includes  physical  fit- 
ness training,  cleaning  assignments,  hours 
of  classroom  and  field  instruction,  testing, 
homework  and  study  time.  The  only  thing 
puzzling  to  me  is  what  to  do  with  all  my  free 
time  — between  midnight  and  5:30  a.m. 

— Trainee  Kevin  L.  Mountz 

A Sincere  Thank  You 

Dr.  John  Carroll,  a wildlife  professor  at 
California  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
accepted  a position  with  The  Game  Con- 
servancy Trust  in  England.  For  the  last 
several  years,  John  has  worked  closely  with 
us  and  Pheasants  Forever  on  habitat  projects 
throughout  the  state,  and  when  we  again 
have  pheasants  in  huntable  numbers,  it 
will  he  in  no  small  part  due  to  John’s  efforts. 
Thanks  for  the  help,  John. 

— LMO  Richard  Belding,  Waynesburg 

“Commission  Cat” 

Armstrong  — My  cat,  Myron,  has 
taken  control  of  my  office  and  sleeps  in  the 
middle  of  my  desk  while  I type,  and  doesn’t 
allow  anyone,  including  my  wife,  in  the 
office.  I don’t  know  why  he  chose  me,  as  he 
started  out  to  be  my  wife’s  cat,  however,  he 
is  now  100  percent  Game  Commission  and 
guards  this  office  with  spits,  hisses,  and 
physical  force.  If  only  I could  teach  him 
how  to  type  and  not  just  stick  his  paws  into 
this  machine  while  I’m  typing. 

— WCO  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington 


Too  Lenient? 

Schuylkill — I recently  attended  a semi  - 
nar  on  wildlife  forensics  in  Virginia.  Talk- 
ing with  officers  from  other  states  I found  it 
interesting  to  learn  that  each  state  seems  to 
have  poaching  problems  with  different  spe- 
cies. In  V irginia,  for  example,  turkey  poach- 
ing is  a major  problem,  while  in  Kentucky, 
the  illegal  taking  of  fresh  water  mussels  is  a 
major  concern.  The  difference  between 
their  laws  and  ours  are  minimal  with  one 
exception.  Their  fines  are  much  higher  and 
a jail  sentence  is  often  imposed  as  well. 

— WCO  Stephen  S.  Hower,  Pine 
Grove 

Who  Said  Bears  Can  Read? 

McKean  — If  a hear  could  have  a sur- 
prised look  on  its  face,  the  one  eating  bird 
seed  on  my  front  porch  certainly  would 
have.  After  receiving  several  calls  from 
neighbors  about  the  nuisance  hear,  I man- 
aged to  tranquilize  him  from  my  kitchen 
window  with  a jah  stick.  The  hear  obvi- 
ously didn’t  notice  the  Game  Commission 
truck  parked  in  the  driveway. 

— WCO  Len  Groshek,  Smethport 


Smart  Dog 

Fast  fall  I observed  two  hunters  with 
their  dog.  The  hunters  both  had  their  or- 
ange hats  and  vests  on  and  the  dog  had  his 
orange  vest  on,  too. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 
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One  Turn  Deserves  Another 

York  — Last  spring  a Farm-Game  coop- 
erator contacted  me  about  a neighbor’s 
black  and  white  cat  killing  wildlife.  Among 
the  birds  and  small  mammals  killed  was  an 
immature  great  horned  owl.  I spoke  to  the 
neighbor  and  explained  the  damage  free 
roaming  cats  do.  The  neighbor  informed 
me  that  there  is  no  leash  or  control  law  for 
cats,  and  until  there  is,  his  cat  will  be  free  to 
roam  “as  nature  intended.”  Not  long  after, 
while  patrolling  in  that  area,  I observed  a 
large  female  great  horned  owl,  flying  low 
across  the  field,  laboring  to  gain  altitude, 
clutching  a large  black  and  white  cat  in  her 
talons. 

- — W CO  L.C.  Fortman,  New  Freedom 

Intimidating  Situation 

Training  School  — In  a self-defense 
class,  two  trainees  and  I had  the  privilege  of 
having  a Deputy  Executive  Director,  an 
Assistant  Director  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
a Division  Chief  of  T raining  as  partners.  As 
trainees,  this  started  out  as  a very  intimi- 
dating situation,  but  we  were  informed  that 
everyone  was  equal  for  training  purposes. 
The  day  went  well  until  we  were  at  dinner 
that  evening  and  a Ryder  moving  truck 
pulled  up  to  the  trainee  entrance  to  the 
school.  The  purpose  of  the  truck  was  never 
determined,  but  1 know  three  trainees  who 
didn’t  eat  much  supper  that  evening. 

— Trainee  Doty  A.  McDowell 


It  Takes  Two  To  Wander 

Bradford  — At  a recent  compass  use 
course  set  up  for  deputies,  I succeeded  in 
not  only  instructing  the  officers  how  to 
navigate  by  using  a compass,  but  I also 
helped  a couple  of  them  perfect  their  “aim- 
less wandering”  technique.  In  other  words, 
they  were  lost.  If  you  were  to  ask  Deputy 
Jim  Bentley,  he  would  tell  you  that  the 
best  part  of  the  technique  occurs  when  you 
meet  another  lost  person  during  the  train- 
ing session.  After  the  age-old  tradition  of 
hugging  and  back  slapping  is  over,  the 
blind  panic  that  had  set  in  is  much  more 
savory  when  experienced  by  two  or  more 
aimless  wanderers. 

— W CO  Richard  P Larnerd,  Warren 
Center 

History  Repeats  Itself 

Training  School  — In  1681,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  established  by  a charter  given  to 
Admiral  Penn  by  King  Charles  II  for  pay- 
ment of  a debt.  Three  hundred  and  four- 
teen years  later,  our  state  is  still  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  forested  and  we  enjoy  a 
great  diversity  and  abundance  of  flora  and 
fauna.  I hope  everyone  takes  the  time  to 
relax  and  enjoy  Penn’s  Woods  this  fall. 

— Trainee  Patrick  L.  Snickles 

That’s  Dedication 

Adams  — Last  July  conservation  offic- 
ers from  Pennsylvania  hosted  the  14th 
Annual  North  American  W ildlife  Enforce- 
ment Officer’s  Association  Conference.  In 
addition  to  the  seminars  and  training  ses- 
sions, Pennsylvania  was  showcased  on  this, 
the  centennial  year  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. Officers  from  as  far  away  as  Australia 
and  Jamaica,  in  addition  to  Canada  and 
throughout  the  United  States  attended.  As 
a fellow  officer,  I admired  their  dedication 
to  wildlife  conservation.  Sportsmen  and 
women  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  around 
the  world,  should  be  proud  to  have  such 
fine  people  working  to  improve  the  sports 
of  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing. 

— WCO  Richard  E.  Karper,  York 
Springs 
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Good  f\dv'\ce 

Jefferson  — Although  no  amount  of 
safety  clothing  will  ever  take  the  place  of 
common  sense  and  good  judgement,  fluo- 
rescent  orange  does  lessen  the  chance  of 
becoming  involved  in  a hunting  accident. 
Faded,  dirty  or  worn  out  garments,  how- 
ever,  do  not  stand  out  like  new  material. 
Take  inventory  of  your  hunting  cloths.  If 
they  don’t  look  like  they  did  when  new, 
replace  them.  You  may  never  know  what 
you  might  end  up  saving. 

— WCO  Roger  Hartless,  Broonville 

Share  Good  Fortune 

CRAWFORD  — If  you  or  your  family 
doesn’t  care  for  wild  game,  particularly 
venison,  consider  donating  some  or  all  of  it 
to  a local  food  hank.  I assure  you  that  this 
act  of  consideration  will  add  tremendously 
to  the  true  meaning  of  your  hunt,  particu- 
larly around  the  holidays. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Pass  It  Down 

Training  School  — As  the  morning 
air  becomes  crisp  and  the  leaves  turn  color, 
take  some  time  and  introduce  someone  to 
the  outdoors.  The  tradition  of  hunting 
needs  to  be  passed  to  future  generations. 
After  all,  if  not  by  you,  then  who? 

— Trainee  Vernon  I.  Perry  III 

Jump! 

Pike  — Quite  a crowd  gathered  to  watch 
WCO  Roh  Buss  and  me  tranquilize  a 500- 
pound  hear  that  that  had  been  chased  up  a 
large  tree  in  downtown  Milford.  Rob 
climbed  the  tree  and  was  able  to  secure  a 
noose  around  the  bear’s  foot  before  it  fell 
out.  With  help  from  a Penn  Dot  crew,  the 
animal  was  lowered  to  the  ground.  Once 
there,  he  became  combative  and  tried  to 
regain  his  feet.  I quickly  gave  the  bear 
another  injection.  One  can  only  ponder 
the  outcome  if  the  bear  was  able  to  go  hack 
up  the  tree  — Rob  was  still  in  it. 

— WCO  Robert  Johnson,  Milford 


Combined  Effort 

Allegheny  — The  peregrine  falcons 
nesting  here  have  generated  a lot  of  inter- 
est, but  many  people  have  trouble  identify- 
ing the  birds.  My  deputies  and  I have  gone 
out  on  numerous  “injured  pergrine”  calls. 
People  concerned  tor  the  peregrines  have 
presented  us  with  red-tailed  hawks, 
Cooper’s  hawks,  sharped-shinned  hawks, 
flickers  and  even  nighthawks.  After  many 
“wild  peregrine  chases,”  deputy  Scott 
Henderson  got  a call  about  an  injured 
hawk  which  turned  out  to  be  a peregrine.  It 
was  a juvenile  male  tagged  on  the  Gulf 
Building  this  year.  The  bird  had  a combina- 
tion of  injuries,  including  a broken  wing. 
But  thanks  to  Dana  Hatisic,  who  found  the 
bird,  and  others  including  the  Pittsburgh 
Aviary  and  Dr.  Marks  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Zoo,  things  looked  good  for  the  peregrine’s 
recovery.  Thanks  for  all  the  help. 

— WCO  Scott  W.  Tomlinson,  Pitts- 
burgh 


Training  School  — Kermit  Henning 
presented  a class  on  edible  wild  plants,  and 
it  amazed  me  that  so-called  “weeds”  and 
other  plants  are  actually  not  just  edible,  hut 
do  taste  good.  This  is  just  another  example 
of  some  of  our  natural  resources  that  are 
available  if  we  know  what  to  look  for.  Now 
all  1 have  to  do  is  figure  out  which  salad 
dressing  to  use. 

— Trainee  Robert  F.  Minnic 
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199S  Waterfowl  Seasons,  Bag  Limits 
Proposed 


UNDER  A package  of  water- 
fowl seasons  and  bag  limits 
proposed  to  theU.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  waterfowl  hunters  this 
year  will  have  one  of  the  state’s 
most  liberal  duck  seasons  since  the 
early  1980s.  The  proposed  package 
includes  a 50-day  season  for  ducks 
and  an  increase  in  the  daily  limit  to 
five  birds. 

Each  state  selects  its  waterfowl 
seasons  from  a framework  estab- 
lished by  the  USFWS.  In  an  effort 
to  inform  Pennsylvania  waterfowl 
hunters  of  seasons  and  bag  limits  as 
soon  as  possible,  we’re  announcing 
proposals  made  to  the  USFWS.  In 
nearly  every  case,  the  USFWS 
grants  states  the  seasons  chosen. 
Should  there  be  any  changes  in  the 
final  version  of  1 995  waterfowl  sea- 
sons, the  Commission  will  notify 
the  public  through  the  news  me- 
dia. 

While  the  1995  outlook  is  bright 
for  migrating  ducks,  numbers  of 
Canada  geese  moving  south  along 
the  Atlantic  Flyway  continue  to 
decline,  prompting  the  USFWS  to 
close  the  regular  fall  hunting  sea- 
son throughout  most  of  the  flyway. 
The  closure  will  mean  no  tradi- 
tional fall  goose  hunting  across  most 
of  Pennsylvania,  including  blinds 
at  the  controlled  shooting  area  of 
the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  in  Lancaster/Leba- 
non  counties. 

A portion  of  northwest  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  a regular  goose 
season  under  federal  guidelines. 


This  area  includes  Crawford,  Erie,  Butler 
and  Mercer  counties.  Canada  geese  in  this 
region  are  either  resident  birds  or  migrants 
from  the  Southern  James  Bay,  and  as  such, 
are  not  a part  of  the  Atlantic  population. 

Blinds  on  the  controlled  shooting  area 
at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area  will  be  open  during  a split  season 
proposed  as  Oct.  7-14  and  Nov.  4-29. 

The  closure  of  the  regular  season  for 
migrant  Canada  geese  did  not  affect  the 
special  early  season  for  resident  geese,  held 
Sept.  1-15,  which  is  designed  to  control 
Canada  geese  that  reside  in  the  state  and 
don’t  migrate.  The  state’s  resident  popula- 
tion has  grown  from  about  1 1 ,000  breeding 
pairs  in  1989  to  57,000  breeding  pairs  this 
year. 

North  American  waterfowl  managers 
predict  a fall  flight  of  between  83  and  90 
million  ducks.  This  is  a marked  improve- 
ment over  the  59  million  predicted  in  1 993 . 
Substantial  increases  should  be  noted  in 
numbers  of  mallards,  blue-winged  teal, 
green-winged  teal,  gadwalls,  canvasbacks 
and  redheads. 

Representatives  of  state  waterfowl  orga- 
nizations and  several  individual  waterfowl 
hunters  met  with  agency  personnel  for  a 
waterfowl  season  briefing  held  August  1 1 . 
Speaking  from  the  conservative  point  of 
view,  many  questioned  the  proposed  5- 
bird  daily  limit  for  ducks  allowed  under  tne 
federal  framework.  These  same  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  have  for  many  years 
worked  long  and  hard  to  restore  waterfowl 
populations.  They’ve  experienced  the  hard 
times  and  are  not  anxious  to  jeopardize  all 
the  work  they’ve  done  and  sacrifices  they’ve 
made  to  restore  duck  numbers. 

However,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that 
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the  5 -bird  daily  limit  would  increase  har- 
vest numbers  only  three  to  five  percent 
more  than  the  1 994  daily  bag  limit  of  three 
birds,  most  opted  to  go  with  the  proposals 
as  outlined  in  the  current  federal  frame- 
work. 

Specific  species  daily  limits  will  remain 
in  place.  The  proposed  5-bird  daily  limit 
may  not  include  more  than  one  hen  mal- 


lard; one  black  duck;  one  pintail, 
one  canvasback;  one  mottled  duck; 
one  fulvous  tree  duck;  two  wood 
ducks;  and  two  redheads.  In  addi- 
tion to  a regular  hunting  license 
and  a federal  duck  stamp  for  those 
16  and  older,  waterfowlers  must 
also  use  nontoxic  shot  throughout 
Pennsylvania. 


DUCK  ZONES  — Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers 

Lake  Erie  Zone 

Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  and  the  area  within  1 50  yards  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Northwest  Zone 

The  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  and  including  all  of  Erie 
and  Crawford  counties  and  all  of  Mercer  and  Venango  counties  north  of 
Interstate  80. 

North  Zone 

The  area  east  of  the  Northwest  Zone  and  north  of  Interstate  80  to  Route 
220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  80  to  Interstate  1 80,  north  and  east 
of  Interstate  1 80  from  Route  220  to  Interstate  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  80 
from  Interstate  180  to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Lake  Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones. 


OPEN  SEASONS  — Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers 

Lake  Erie  Zone 

Nov.  7 - Dec.  4 and  Dec.  9-30 

Northwest  Zone 

Oct.  7-14  and  Nov.  4 - Dec.  1 5 

North  Zone 

Oct.  7-21  and  Oct.  28  - Dec.  I 

South  Zone 

Oct.  7-14  and  Nov.  20  - Dec.  30 

OPEN  SEASONS  — Atlantic  brant  and  snow  geese 
Atlantic  brant:  Oct.  7 - Nov.  25 
Snow  geese:  Oct.  7-14  and  Dec.  4 - March  10 


BAG  LIMITS  — species  other  than  Canada  geese 

Ducks 

5 daily,  1 0 in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than  I hen  mallard, 
I black  duck,  I pintail,  I canvasback,  I mottled  duck,  I fulvous  tree  duck,  2 
wood  ducks,  2 redheads;  possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than:  2 hen 
mallards,  2 black  ducks,  2 pintails,  2 canvasbacks,  2 mottled  ducks,  2 fulvous 
tree  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  4 redheads. 

(continued  next  page) 
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Limits  for  species  other  than  Canada  geese,  continued 

Atlantic  brant 

2 daily,  4 in  possession 

Coots 

I 5 daily,  30  in  possession 

Mergansers 

5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  I hooded  merganser 
daily,  2 in  possession 
Snow  geese 

5 daily,  10  in  possession 


CANADA  GOOSE  ZONES 

North  Zone  (including  all  of  Venango  County);  see  exceptions 
below) 

That  portion  of  the  state  north  of  Interstate  80  from  the  Ohio  border  to 
Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  80  to  Interstate  180,  north 
and  east  of  Interstate  180  from  Route  220  to  Interstate  80,  and  north  of 
Interstate  80  from  Interstate  180  to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone  (see  exception  for  Butler  County  below) 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  North  Zone. 

OPEN  SEASONS  & BAG  LIMITS  — Canada  geese 

North  Zone 

Closed  (including  Venango  County) 

South  Zone 

Closed  (excluding  Butler  County) 
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EXCEPTIONS 

Erie,  Mercer  and  Butler  counties 

Oct.  7-14;  I goose  daily;  2 in  possession 
Nov.  I 3 - Jan.  I 3;  2 geese  daily;  4 in  possession 

Crawford  County 

Oct.  7 - 14;  I goose  daily;  2 in  possession 
Nov.  4-30;  I goose  daily;  2 in  possession 


NO  OPEN  SEASON:  all  swans  and  harlequin  ducks 


WATERFOWL  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates: 

Oct.  7-  14  and  Nov.  4 - 29 

SHOOTING  HOURS  — waterfowl  and  migratory  game  birds 

Waterfowl 

One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Exceptions: 

Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area:  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  1 2:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays. 

Doves 

Noon  to  sunset,  first  season;  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset,  second 
season. 

Woodcock,  Rails  and  Gallinules 

One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

(Also  consult  the  1995-96  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Regulations  for  shooting  hours.) 

Tentative  1995  Migratory  Bird  Seasons 


Species 

Open 

Close 

Daily 

Limit 

Field 

Possession 

Doves  (first  season) 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  11 

12 

24 

Doves  (second  season) 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  25 

12 

24 

Woodcock 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  11 

3 

6 

Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia)* 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  4 

7 j ** 

7^  ^ 

Moorhens,  Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  4 

15 

30 

Common  Snipe  (Wilson’s) 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  25 

8 

16 

* No  open  seasons  on  other  rails. 

**  Singly  or  aggregate  combinations. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Buck  Season  Not  Extended  in  Special 

Regs  Areas 


CONTRARY  to  published  reports,  no 
change  or  extension  has  been  made  to 
the  firearms  antlered  (buck)  deer  sea- 
son in  the  Special  Regulations  Areas. 

The  1995  buck  season  will  open 
Monday,  Nov.  27  and  close  at  sunset, 
Saturday,  Dec.  9,  statewide,  including 
those  counties  in  Special  Regs  Areas. 

These  areas  include  Allegheny, 
Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery and  Philadelphia  counties. 

Confusion  over  the  antlered  (buck) 
deer  season  in  these  Special  Regula- 
tions Areas  arose  from  a change  in  the 
1995-96  Digest  of  Pennsylvania 
Hunting  & Trapping  Regulations  in 
reference  to  seasons  and  bag  limits. 
The  Digest  noted  in  bold  type:  “One 
(1)  antlered  deer  and  one  antlerless 
deer  with  each  required  antlerless 


deer  license.”  This  bold  type  was  used  to 
explain  that  a hunter  .could  take  one  ( 1 ) 
antlered  deer  during  the  statewide  buck 
season  (which  has  not  changed)  and  no 
restriction  on  the  number  of  antlerless  deer 
with  the  proper  licenses. 

The  Special  Regs  Areas  deer  season  is 
listed  as  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  16  and  Dec.  26  to 
Jan.  13.  Under  the  statewide  antlered  sea- 
son tor  firearms,  hunters  in  Special  Regula- 
tions Areas  may  harvest  a buck  from  Nov. 
27  to  Dec.  9.  The  remainder  of  the  deer 
season  in  Special  Regulations  Areas  is  open 
only  for  the  harvest  of  antlerless  deer,  and 
only  for  those  with  valid  antlerless  licenses. 

The  Game  Commission  never  intended 
to  extend  the  buck  season  in  Special  Regs 
Areas.  Sportsmen  who  have  hunted  in 
these  areas  have  been  familiar  with  this 
format  for  several  years. 


History  Alive  Tour 


LIVING  HISTORY  interpreter  Rich  Pawling’s  presentation  of  100  years  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  is  winding  down.  If  you’ve  yet  to  see  this  outstanding  program,  don’t  put  it  off 
any  longer.  All  shows  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  In  addition  to  the  programs  below,  Pawling 
will  be  appearing  at  Fort  Ligonier  Days,  on  October  13  & 14,  with  programs  each  day  at  1:30  and 
4 p.m.;  at  the  Southeast  Region  Field  Day  Oct.  15  at  Middle  Creek;  at  Hawk  Mountain,  on  Oct. 
21;  and  at  Greenwood  Furnace  State  Park  on  Oct.  28.  For  more  information,  call  the  Game 
Commission  region  office  in  your  area. 


OCTOBER 

2 — Pittsburgh,  A.E.  Oblak  Jr.  High 

4 — Natrona  Heights,  Highlands  Middle 

School 

5 — Greensburg,  Greensburg  Salem  Middle 

School 

10  — McMurray,  Peters  Township  Middle 

School 

11  — Latrobe,  Latrobe  Sr.  High  School 

19  — Lewistown,  Indian  Valley  High  School 

24  — Middleburg,  Middleburg  High  School 

25  — Mifflintown,  Juniata  High  School 

26  — Duncannon,  Susquenita  High  School 

27  — Elliottsburg,  West  Perry  High  School 


NOVEMBER 

1 — Gettysburg,  Gettysburg  Jr.  High 
3 — Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  Valley 
6 — Chambersburg,  J.  Franklin  Faust  High 

School 

8 — McConnellsburg,  McConnellsburgHigh 

School 

9 — Huntingdon,  Huntingdon  High  School 

13  — Reading,  Alvernia  College 

14  — Everett,  Everett  High  School 

1 7 — Hollidaysburg,  Hollidaysburg  High 

School 
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1995  SPORT  Essay  Contest 

“What  I can  do  today  to  assure  there  will  be  hunting  tomorrow.” 

THE  GAME  COMMISSION  will  again  this  year,  sponsor  a Sport  Essay  Contest.  The 
theme  is  “What  I can  do  today  to  assure  there  will  he  hunting  tomorrow.”  This  is  the  fifth 
year  for  the  essay  contest,  which  annually  draws  around  300  entrants. 

There  will  be  a junior  and  a senior  division  with  fine  prizes  awarded  to  the  top  three 
finalists  in  each  division.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  involve  more 
youngsters  in  our  hunter  ethics  program,  SPORT  (Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together)  and  to  further  promote  safe  and  responsible  hunting.  We  hope  their  ideals  will 
provide  awareness  to  not  only  young  hunters,  but  everybody  who  goes  afield  with 
firearms,  traps  or  bows  and  arrows. 

The  essay  contest  is  an  ideal  learning  tool  for  junior  and  senior  communication  arts 
students,  young  members  of  outdoors  and  sporting  organizations,  or  any  young  man  or 
woman  who  enjoys  the  opportunity  to  hunt  the  forests  and  fields  of  our  state. 

All  who  enter  an  essay  will  be  given  a colorful  and  collectable  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  patch.  The  six  finalists  will  he  invited  to  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters to  receive  fine  hunting  related  prizes,  compliments  of  the  manufacturers. 

All  eligible  students  are  invited  to  submit  an  essay  hy  following  the  1995  contest 
rules  listed  here: 

1995  Essay  Information  and  Rules: 

1 . Entrants  must  presently  be  Pennsylvania  residents  and  have  successfully 
completed  an  accredited  hunter  education  or  hunter-trapper  education 
course  and  possess  a current  hunting  or  furtakers  license. 

2.  There  is  a junior  and  a senior  category.  Age  for  juniors  is  1 2-1 5,  and  1 6-1 8 
for  seniors.  All  entrants  must  be  currently  enrolled  as  students  and  have  not 
yet  completed  12th  grade. 

3.  Entries  must  include  the  following  information: 

a.  Name  — First,  middle  initial  and  last. 

b.  Mailing  address  including  zip  code. 

c.  Age  and  date  of  birth. 

d.  Telephone  number  including  area  code. 

e.  The  year,  state  and  county  where  hunter  education/hunter-trapper 
education  course  was  taken. 

f.  1995  hunting  or  furtakers  license  number. 

g.  Name  of  school  and  grade. 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  January  31,  1996,  and  mailed 
directly  to:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,SPORT  Essay  Contest,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA.  17110-9797. 

5.  Essays  must  be  printed,  typed  or  computer  generated,  double-spaced,  and 
contain  no  more  than  300  words. 

6.  All  essays  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The 
first  place  entry  in  each  category  will  be  published  in  the  Came  News. 

7.  Prior  first  place  winners  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  category  are  not  eligible 
to  enter  an  essay  in  that  same  category. 

8.  Judges  will  be  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the 
judges'  decisions  will  be  final. 
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9.  One  junior  and  one  senior  winner  will  be  selected.  The  senior  winner  will 
receive  a Savage  Arms  .243  rifle,  while  the  junior  winner  will  be  awarded  a 
Savage  Arms  combination  22  Hornet  or  . 222/20-gauge.  First  runners-up 
in  each  category  will  receive  a pair  of  TASCO  binoculars.  Second  runners- 
up  will  win  a New  England  Firearms  single  barrel  shotgun.  The  prizes  are 
being  made  available  through  the  generosity  of  the  manufacturers.  All 
contestants  will  receive  a limited  edition  embroidered  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  patch. 


Northcentral  game  lands  tours 

EACH  YEAR  the  Northcentral  Region  conducts  several  fall  tours  to  show  our 
many  activities  on  game  lands.  This  year’s  tours  will  highlight  various  wildlife 
plantings  of  food  plot  seedlings,  tree  and  shrub  planting  schemes,  strip  mine 
revegetation,  and  timber  sales.  Attendees  will  use  their  own  vehicles  to  drive  the 
game  lands.  Game  Commission  personnel  will  be  available  to  point  out 
highlights.  Please  call  the  Northcentral  Region  office  toll-free  at  (800)  422- 
7551  for  additional  information.  Outside  the  state,  dial  (717)  398-4744- 
Oct.  1 — SGL  90,  Clearfield  County.  Timber  sales,  PSU  Acid  Rain  study,  food 
plot  work,  deer  exclosure,  fall  foliage.  Meet  at  S.B.  Elliott  State  Park,  one 
mile  north  of  1-80,  just  off  Rt.  153.  Tour  leaves  at  1 p.m. 

Oct.  8 — Tour  of  SGL  37,  Tioga  County.  Game  Commission  personnel  will  be 
on  hand  to  explain  management  techniques  used  to  benefit  wildlife  on  the 
13, 332-acre  tract.  The  tour  will  be  conducted  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  and 
begin  at  the  parking  lot  at  Stephenhouse  Rd.  High-clearance  vehicles  and 
outdoor  clothing  and  footware  are  recommended. 

— Tour  of  SGL  208,  Tioga  County,  will  run  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
Meet  at  Game  Commission  building  three  miles  north  of  Gaines  on  Rt.  349. 
High-clearance  vehicles  and  outdoor  clothing  and  footware  are  recom- 
mended. 

— SGL  64,  Potter  County,  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  beginning  two  miles 
west  of  Sunderlandville,  on  Meeker  Rd.  High-clearance  vehicles  and  out- 
door clothing  and  footware  are  recommended. 

Oct.  15  — Tour  of  SGL  252.  Meet  three  miles  north  of  Rt.  15,  along  Rt.  44- 
Signs  will  be  posted.  Tours  will  begin  at  noon. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 
Northcentral  — (800)  422-755 1 Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Liking  the  outdoors  is  not  necessarily 
a prerequisite  in  finding  that  special 
someone,  but  it  could  help. 

Sexy  Hunters 


ARE  HUNTERS  sexier?  We’ve  seen 
the  T-shirts  that  say  “Hunters  Do 
It  in  The  Woods,”  hut  is  there  something 
about  outdoorsy  people  that  makes  us 
more  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex.  You 
might  think  so  from  a recent,  informal 
survey  I did  of  the  “lonely  and  looking” 
column  in  my  local  paper.  As  one  who  is 
definitely  neither  lonely  nor  looking  — 
happily  married  for  25-plus  years,  thank 
you  — it’s  still  fun  to  read  how  people 
describe  themselves  and  what  they’re 
seeking  in  a boyfriend/girlfriend  or  poten- 
tial mate. 

I read  the  “lonely  hearts”  listings  in 
one  issue,  highlighting  every  one  that 
said  the  writer  was  “outdoorsy,”  liked 
“outdoor  activities”  or,  more  specifically, 
enjoyed  camping,  hiking,  hunting  or  na- 
ture. I also  marked  those  who  said  they 
were  looking  for  a companion  who  “must 
like”  outdoor  activities.  1 thought  this 
demand  was  a bit  pushy  for  someone  who 
was  using  an  ad  to  find  love.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  cut  down  on  wasted 
dates.  Resorting  to  advertising  so  inter- 
ested parties  can  “call  if  you  like  my 
listing”  is,  I suppose,  about  saving  time  by 
weeding  out  the  not-my-types. 

I was  surprised  that  of  the  1 50  lonely- 
heart  ads  on  the  page  I checked,  49  men- 


tioned the  outdoors.  This  seemed  high,  that 
one-third  of  those  placing  ads  were  or  wanted 
to  meet  outdoorspersons,  so  I waited  a week 
and  counted  another  issue.  This  time  55  of 
the  165  listings  mentioned  the  outdoors  or 
outdoor  sports.  The  ratio  was  the  same,  one- 
third. 

Being  “outdoorsy”  didn’t  surpass  “enjoys 
dining  out”  as  the  most-popular  self-descrip- 
tion in  the  singles  ads,  hut  from  the  many 
times  it  was  mentioned,  it  must  he  consid- 
ered a sexier  attraction  than  some  other 
interests.  It’s  certainly  more  universal.  1 found 
only  one  listing  that  was  a “heavy  metal  rock 
fan”  and  only  one  that  was  a “vegan,  tree 
hugger,  pacifist.”  They  say  there’s  someone 
for  everyone,  but  I’d  hate  to  he  assigned 
matchmaker  for  those  two.  Give  me  an 
outdoorsperson  any  day  and  I’ll  have  him  or 
her  paired  and  happy  in  no  time. 

Actually,  that’s  not  true.  I’ve  tried  it  and 
have  yet  to  make  a success,  although  there  is 
no  lack  of  single  hunters  of  my  acquain- 
tance, especially  males.  Even  in  today’s  tra- 
dition-breaking world,  most  hunters  are  men. 
The  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
says  that  in  the  past  10  years,  the  number  of 
women  taking  part  in  hunting  has  tripled. 
But  1 still  have  a larger  pool  of  eligihles  to 
draw  from  on  one  side,  and  much  fewer 
“availables”  on  the  distaff  side.  So  it’s  “Ap- 
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SORRY  GIRLS,  these  two  hunks 
are  taken.  An  informal  survey 
says  one  in  three  singles  is 
looking  for  someone 
"outdoorsy"  as  a romantic 
interest. 


fellow  hunter  claims  he  do- 
nates to  sportsman’s  and  shoot- 
ing groups,  while  his  wife  do- 
nates to  the  anti’s.  “I  figure 
that  I do  my  thing  and  she  does 
hers,  and  it  evens  out,”  he  says. 
They’ve  been  married  nearly 


plicants  Wanted  — Female.” 

On  one  match-making  attempt,  I 
thought  1 had  the  perfect  pair.  She  was 
attractive  and  liked  to  hunt;  he  was  hand- 
some and  liked  to  hunt.  So  I arranged  that 
when  she  and  her  family  were  staying  at  our 
house  the  night  before  deer  season,  our 
single  male  friend  would  just  “happen”  to 
stop  by.  The  two  met  and  talked,  and  we 
managed  to  get  them  some  time  alone 
without  the  “old  folks”  around.  But  no 
sparks.  They  swapped  hunting  stories,  but 
not  telephone  numbers.  Verdict  from  both 
sides:  “He/she  is  not  my  type.”  I guess 
finding  Mr.  or  Miss  Likes  to  Hunt  is  not 
always  the  answer  to  romantic  happiness. 

Perhaps  it’s  not  politically  correct  to 
admit  you’re  “lonely  and  looking.”  Maybe 
you’re  supposed  to  be  complete  as  your  own 
individual.  But  for  most  of  us,  having  a 
special  someone  is  fulfilling.  Who  doesn’t 
want  to  meet  the  love  of  his/her  life?  But 
what  if  that  loved  one  doesn’t  share  your 
interest,  even  passion,  for  the  outdoors. 
What  do  you  do  then? 

One  acquaintance  divorced.  “She  didn’t 
turkey  hunt  and  I can’t  dance”  was  the 
condensed  reason.  It  was  probably  sani- 
tized by  the  court  as  “irreconcilable  differ- 
ences” or  rationalized  as  “we  just  grew  apart,” 
but  I believe  the  first  explanation  was  closer 
to  the  truth.  Is  it  necessary  to  look  for  love 
only  with  someone  who  has  similar  inter- 
ests, as  a sort  of  job  requirement?  Is  a 
relationship  doomed  otherwise?  Another 


20  years. 

A couple  who  can  stay  together  with 
such  philosophical  extremes  is  a rarity, 
unless  they  avoid  the  discussion  or  enjoy 
the  verve  it  adds  to  dinner  conversation. 
From  personal  experience  I know  that  your 
romantic  partner  doesn’t  have  to  be  a hunter 
at  the  outset  of  your  acquaintance.  I wasn’t, 
hut  had  formed  no  opinions  either  for  or 
against  the  sport.  In  time  my  exposure  to 
hunting  through  my  boyfriend  (later 
spouse)  developed  into  a personal  interest. 
Today  I like  hunting,  for  myself,  not  just  to 
he  with  him,  although  the  time  we  spend 
together  is  a mutually  enjoyable  dividend. 

If  I hadn’t  become  a hunter,  I’d  still  have 
been  supportive  of  my  husband’s  involve- 
ment. I know  that  he  needs  his  own  time, 
in  the  current  buzz  word,  his  own  “space.” 

A hobby  one  partner  enjoys  that  the 
other  chooses  not  to  share  doesn’t  have  to 
interfere  in  a relationship.  Itcanbe  just  one 
more  facet  of  the  jewel  we  fell  in  love  with. 

For  couples  like  that,  hunting  fits  into 
their  lives  because  they’ve  made  time  both 
for  each  other  and  for  the  sport.  I know  one 
couple  with  children  who  have  arranged 
that  the  husband’s  Saturdays  during  hunt- 
ing season  are  for  him.  Mom  and  the  kids 
have  that  day  as  their  special  time  to- 
gether, since  mom  works  full  time  the  rest 
of  the  week.  Sundays  he  spends  with  the 
family,  and  when  his  wife  needs  some  time 
and  “space,”  he  takes  the  kids  on  outings, 
even  if  it’s  j ust  for  an  ice  cream  treat.  In  this 
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case  she  doesn’t  turkey  hunt  and  he’s  a 
lousy  dancer,  hut  it’s  worked  happily  for 
years. 

If  I was  single,  I don’t  think  I would 
place  a newspaper  ad  to  find  love.  I also 
know  I don’t  like  the  so-called  “bar  scene.” 
The  friends  and  family  “I  know  someone 
you  should  meet”  network  helps  some  find 
attachment,  but  isn’t  successful  for  every- 
one. Waiting  for  happenstance  to  send  a 
Prince  Charming  your  way  is  too  passive. 
So  why  not  be  pro-active  and  go  out  and 
find  someone  who  is  outdoorsy,  even  a 
hunter  like  yourself?  But  where? 

Several  years  ago,  I took  a break  from 
touch-up  painting  around  the  house  and 
went  to  the  grocery  store  for  a few  items.  I 
had  put  on  a clean  blouse,  ran  a brush 
through  my  hair  and  added  a touch  of 
lipstick,  so  I guess  I didn’t  look  too  bad.  I 
was  choosing  between  carrots  and  broccoli 
when  a gentleman  a few  years  older  than 
me  stopped  to  ask  my  opinion  on  some 
vegetables.  I gave  it,  he  chatted  a minute  or 
two  about  shopping  and  I pushed  my  gro- 
cery cart  elsewhere.  Again  1 passed  the 
same  man,  and  again  he  made  some  com- 
ments about  food  or  cooking. 

I didn’t  think  this  odd  at  first.  I live  in  a 
small-town  area  and  folks  are  often  that 
friendly.  But  I began  to  wonder  when  we 
passed  in  yet  another  aisle  and  he  again 
made  small  talk.  It  had  been  many  years 
since  I’d  been  flirted  with.  I nonchalantly 
mentioned  a few  dishes  that  my  husband 
enjoyed,  and  the  fellow  went  red  in  the 
face.  “I’m  sorry,”  he  stammered,  “I  didn’t 
know  you  were  married.”  Then  glancing  at 
my  hands  he  said,  “I  wish  you  gals  would 
wear  your  wedding  ring.”  I looked  too  and 
realized  that  1 hadn’t  put  my  band  back  on 
after  finishing  my  painting  chores. 

Afterward  my  husband  and  I had  a laugh 
about  my  “suitor.”  But  the  man  was  using 
good  sense.  A grocery  store  is  a place  where 
people  gather,  especially  women,  who  do 
the  bulk  of  the  food  shopping. 

If  you’re  hoping  to  meet  another 
outdoorsperson,  you  can  easily  zero  in  on 


more  specific  gathering  spots,  like 
sportsman’s  clubs  and  shooting  ranges.  How 
about  3-D  bow  shoots  and  muzzleloader 
meets?  Why  not  attend  conservation  or 
sporting  club  banquets  ? Who  is  that  brows- 
ing in  the  local  sporting  goods  shop  or 
fingering  the  blaze  orange  camo  coats  in 
the  department  store  ? Who’s  staying  in  the 
next  cabin;  who  else  is  at  the  diner  on  their 
way  back  from  a day  afield? 

You’re  on  your  own  in  how  to  approach 
and  introduce  yourself,  but  if  a person  can 
start  a conversation  over  cabbage,  a hunter 
ought  to  find  it  easy. 

Cultivating  peripheral  sports  and  in- 
terests is  a way  to  meet  whole  groups  of  new 
people.  Why  not  join  a hiking  or 
orienteering  club,  sign  up  for  an  organized 
camping  or  canoeing  trip,  even  go  on  a 
birding  outing  or  enroll  in  a nature  photog- 
raphy class.  Get  in  there  and  “mix.”  Sitting 
home  alone,  morosely  cranking  the  reload- 
ing press,  is  not  going  to  find  you  true  love. 

The  human  animal  being  what  it  is, 
physical  attractiveness,  not  just  similarity 
of  interests,  is  a major  part  of  the  successful 
or  doomed  romance.  Either  the  sparks  fly 
or  the  hammer  falls  on  a dud.  There’s  no 
remedy  if  you  take  one  look  at  each  other 
and  your  instincts  say  “No!,”  even  if  you’re 
both  looking  for  love  in  hunting  places. 

Luckily,  outdoors  people  do  have  an 
advantage  in  physical  attractiveness.  We’re 
not  pale,  lumpy  house-potatoes.  We  go  out 
into  the  sunshine  and  get  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. We  have  a glow  in  our  cheeks  and  a 
sparkle  to  our  eyes.  There’s  still  an  allure 
about  an  outdoors  man,  rugged,  hard- 
muscled,  self-assured,  and  about  an  out- 
doors woman,  lithe  and  tanned,  the  wind 
blowing  through  her  hair.  We  may  not  be 
beautiful  after  a hard  day  of  mud-stomping 
and  deer-dragging,  but  we  clean  up  real 
well. 

Are  hunters  sexier?  That’s  something 
only  their  “significant  other”  knows  for 
sure.  But  my  “lonely  and  looking”  survey 
says  liking  the  outdoors  is  a very  big  plus  to 
finding  your  heart’s  desire.  □ 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  Jack  Weaver 


A legend  in  his  own  time,  John  Spencer  joined  the 
Commission  just  before  the  depression  ...  a 
period  when  lack  of  concern  for  game  laws  was 
prevalent. 


John  Spencer 


IF  THERE  is  one  word  that  describes 
John  Spencer  it  would  be  “tough.”  John 
wasn’t  big,  physically,  but  he  had  the  te- 
nacity and  courage  of  a terrier.  He  was  born 
in  1 903 , one  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
of  William  and  Elizabeth  Spencer  of  West 
Hazelton. 

John’s  father  was  a coal  miner,  like  most 
other  men  living  in  the  anthracite  belt  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  early  1 900s.  As  an 
example  of  the  times,  John’s  father  and 
uncle  were  two  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
Laurel  Hill  Flood,  where  on  April  3,  1893, 
the  miners  accidentally  broke  into  an  ad- 
joining mine  shaft  that  had  flooded.  Water 
poured  into  the  mine  shaft,  washing  out 
props  and  drowning  miners  in  a swirling 
rush  of  cold,  muddy  water.  John’s  father 
and  uncle  managed  to  wedge  themselves 
against  the  roof  of  the  shaft  until  the  water 
subsided. 

In  1929,  right  before  the  Depression, 
John  was  offered  a job  in  the  Hazleton 
mines.  His  parents  didn’t  want  him  to  be  a 
miner,  though,  so  he  enlisted  in  a relatively 
new  organization  called  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Constabulary.  His  mother  didn’t  want 
him  to  join  a group  of  constables,  either, 
because  it  was  reputed  to  be  a particularly 
tough  outfit  in  that  region. 

John  said  they  were  treated  like  dirt  at 
the  academy,  but  it  actually  sounds  more 
like  standard  boot  camp  procedure.  They 


had  to  clean  the  stables,  a detail  John 
would  do  as  a private  for  the  duration  of  his 
2-year  enlistment.  He  later  complained 
that  on  dates,  the  girls  always  knew  he 
belonged  to  the  state  police  because  his 
clothes  smelled  of  horses. 

Aside  from  classes  in  law  enforcement, 
they  also  had  to  box  everyone  in  the  class. 
The  gloves  were  rough,  being  covered  with 
dried  blood  from  numerous  fights,  and  they 
often  cut  the  faces  of  the  combatants.  John, 
who  weighed  140  pounds,  claimed  they 
pitted  the  smaller  men  against  the  biggest. 
“They  wanted  to  know  if  you  could  take  it,” 
John  said.  “If  you  gave  up  you  were  out.”  So 
he  just  kept  getting  up  and  wading  back  in. 

They  were  permitted  to  go  home  every 
two  or  three  weekends,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion his  mother  noticed  he  was  walking 
funny.  When  she  asked  him  what  was 
wrong,  John  said  he  had  saddle  boils.  She 
didn’t  understand,  and  John  had  toexplain 
that  they  were  sores  on  his  fanny  caused 
from  riding  horses  bareback.  Mothers  be- 
ing the  caring  souls  they  are,  John  was 
compelled  to  drop  his  trousers  and  show 
her  the  damage.  He  said  he  was  never  so 
embarrassed  in  his  life.  She  gave  him  some 
liniment  punctuated  with  the  statement, 
“You’re  not  going  back  there  anymore!” 
Later,  his  father  quietly  advised  him  that  if 
the  other  boys  could  do  it,  so  could  he. 
However,  the  other  boys  didn’t  do  it.  Of 
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the  33  who  entered  John’s  re- 
cruit  class,  only  nine  gradu- 
ated. 

J ohn  was  stationed  in  T roop 
C at  Reading  and  patrolled  on 
horseback.  One  case  John  re- 
membered from  his  days  with 
the  state  police  involved  a raid 
on  a house  of  ill-repute.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  troopers  to 
crash  through  the  front  door, 
and  he  found  himself  inside  a 
vestibule  facing  a second  set  of 
double  doors.  As  his  momen- 
tum carried  him  through  the 
next  harrier  he  glimpsed  a man 
with  a blackj  ack  hiding  behind 
one  of  the  doors. 

As  the  man  swung  the 
weapon  at  John’s  head,  John 
ducked,  tore  the  blackj  ack  from 
the  man’s  hands,  and  subdued 
the  assailant.  The  next  day 
John  was  called  into  his 
lieutenant’s  office;  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  get  into  trouble 
for  his  actions  on  the  previous 
day. 

John  stood  at  attention  in  front  of  the 
lieutenant’s  desk  a full  two  minutes  before 
the  man  spoke.  “I  just  wanted  you  to  know, 
Private  Spencer,”  the  lieutenant  finally 
growled,  “that  you  gave  a good  account  of 
yourself  yesterday.  Dismissed.” 

The  constabulary  was  a tough  outfit,  but 
John  was  about  to  carry  a no  nonsense 
approach  to  law  enforcement  throughout  a 
long  career  with  another,  relatively  new 
organization  called  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

In  193 1 John  applied  for  the  position  of 
Assistant  Game  Protector  in  Luzerne 
County.  John  had  to  pass  a competitive 
examination,  hut  when  Supervisor  Morris 
Sherman,  a former  constabulary  man  him- 
self, heard  that  John  was  with  the  State 
Police,  he  was  hired.  While  John  worked 
under  Game  Protector  Harry  Meiss,  he 
lived  with  his  parents  in  West  Hazelton 


BEFORE  joining  the  Came  Commission, 
Spencer  was  a member  of  the  state  police. 
It  was  there  that  he  learned  his  no  nonsense 
approach  to  law  enforcement. 

and  the  Spencers  experienced  what  it 
meant  to  belong  to  a game  protector’s 
family.  John  bought  a desk  and  typewriter 
which  he  set  in  the  living  room.  The  tele- 
phone rang  constantly  with  inquiries  about 
the  game  law,  complaints  about  problem 
wildlife,  and  with  information  concerning 
violations. 

John  insisted  that  his  sister,  Estella, 
memorize  the  game  laws  so  she  could  an- 
swer inquiries.  Deputies  brought  violators 
to  the  house  and  fines  were  settled  in  the 
Spencers’  living  room.  Evidence  — dead 
deer  mostly  — was  deposited  in  the  yard. 
John  and  his  deputies  cut  up  as  much  of  the 
venison  as  they  could  and  distributed  it  to 
needy  families  suffering  through  the  De- 
pression. Local  jails  would  take  whole  deer 
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carcasses,  and  the  prisoners  were  required 
to  skin  them  and  care  for  the  meat. 

In  those  days  violators  often  sold  deer, 
mostly  to  downstate  hunters  and  nonresi- 
dents. The  deer  were  shot  at  night,  under 
the  headlights  of  a car  or  with  an  instru- 
ment that  was  becoming  increasingly  more 
popular  — a spotlight  wired  to  the  battery. 
To  combat  the  practice,  John  would  con- 
ceal his  car  near  a field  where  he  knew  deer 
were  being  killed  and  then  hide  on  foot.  He 
said  the  key  to  a successful  stakeout  re- 
quired him  to  check  which  direction  the 
wind  was  coming  from.  He  didn’t  want  the 
deer  to  smell  him  and  not  enter  the  field  to 
graze. 

1 asked  John  how,  being  on  foot,  he 
caught  poachers  when  they  shot  at  the 
deer.  He  said  a good  jacklighter  operated 
pretty  fast.  Often  they  never  paused  to  field 
dress  the  animal.  As  the  driver  waited  with 
the  motor  running,  one  or  two  others  would 
run  to  the  stricken  animal  and  drag  it,  still 
kicking,  to  the  car  and  away  they  would  go. 
He  said  his  Model  A was  never  far  away, 
and  if  he  could  catch  them  in  the  field  he 
would,  hut  mostly,  he  preferred  to  get  the 
license  number  and  show  up  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  violator’s  house  with  a search 
warrant.  That  way  he  would  usually  find 
more  than  one  illegal  deer. 

In  1934,  John  was  promoted  to  Travel- 
ing Game  Protector  and  sent  to  Clearfield 
County  to  fill  a temporary  vacancy.  A year 
later  he  returned  to  the  northeast  as  the 
District  Game  Protector  of  Wyoming 
County  and  established  a headquarters  in 
T unkhannock.  John  wasn’t  there  more  than 
four  days  before  he  was  seriously  threat- 
ened by  a violator  — a person  from  his 
former  Luzerne  County  area  at  that. 

John  and  Manville  Wells,  a refuge 
keeper  at  Forkston,  apprehended  five  men 
in  the  woods  near  Jenningsville.  The  offic- 
ers ordered  the  men  to  stop  and  four  of  the 
men  obeyed.  The  other,  however,  contin- 
ued deeper  into  the  woods.  John  pursued 
him,  and  as  he  drew  closer  he  noticed 
something  concealed  under  the  suspect’s 


shirt.  John  grabbed  the  man  and  was  about 
to  search  him  when  the  violator  drew  a 
revolver,  pointed  it  at  John,  and  cocked 
the  hammer. 

The  violator  slowly  hacked  away,  de- 
manding that  John  remain  where  he  was. 
Then  the  man  reached  into  his  shirt  and 
drew  out  a cottontail  rabbit.  The  man 
tossed  the  rabbit  behind  him  and  the  ani- 
mal suddenly  found  its  feet  and  bounded 
away.  Upon  seeing  Mr.  Wells  approaching, 
the  man  holstered  his  revolver,  hut  as  he 
did  so,  John  immediately  grabbed  it  and 
handed  it  to  Wells.  The  violator  became 
enraged  with  this  maneuver  and  rushed  the 
officers,  striking  John  a glancing  blow  and 
injuring  Wells. 

The  uniform  trousers  of  that  era  — and 
until  only  recently  — contained  a deep, 
narrow  pocket  on  the  right  leg  between  the 
front  and  rear  pockets.  Its  only  purpose  was 
to  hold  a blackjack,  a device  consisting  of 
two  ounces  of  lead  fixed  to  a spring  handle 
and  covered  with  leather.  During  the  scuffle, 
John  grabbed  his  blackjack  and  dealt  the 
raging  violator  a severe  Flow  to  the  head, 
which  quickly  calmed  the  man  consider- 
ably. 

The  man  was  then  taken  to  the  j ustice  of 
the  peace,  and  at  the  hearing  several  days 
later,  the  commonwealth  was  represented 
by  Supervisor  Morris  Sherman.  Mr. 
Sherman  summed  up  the  case  by  com- 
mending the  officers  for  their  method  of 
handling  the  offender  and  finished  with 
the  comment:  “Only  trained  men  could 
conduct  themselves  so  coolly  in  the  face  of 
a cocked  pistol.”  The  violator  was  found 
guilty  and  fined  $ 1 00  for  resisting  the  offic- 
ers and  $10  for  possession  of  a rabbit  in 
closed  season. 

John  remained  in  Wyoming  County  for 
two  or  three  years  before  he  was  transferred 
to  Somerset  County.  There  John  impressed 
his  fellow  officers  and  violators  alike  with 
his  serious  approach  to  law  enforcement. 
Embracing  his  state  police  training,  John 
believed  that  a law  enforcement  officer  was 
to  he  respected  and  must  always  remain  in 
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control  of  any  situation  he  may  he  called 
upon  to  face.  He  didn’t  abuse  his  author- 
ity, but  followed  a policy  of  taking  abso- 
lutely no  abuse  from  those  suspected  of  vio- 
lating the  game  law  or  those  who  would 
challenge  his  authority  as  an  officer.  “You 
don’t  ever  want  to  leave  it  known  they  can 
tell  you  what  to  do,”  he  once  told  me. 
John’s  voice  and  rough  mannerisms  made 
his  policy  clear  to  all  who  would  dare  to 
confront  him.  He  could  project  a particu- 
larly rough  voice  when  he  chose  to,  sort  of 
like  a growling  dog  talking.  It  could  raise 
the  hairs  on  your  neck.  I know!  (See  Look- 
ing Backwards,  Jan.  ’89  Game  News  for  a 
brief  account  of  John’s  methods.) 

In  1940,  John  transferred  to  Schuylkill 
County.  There  he  was  required  to  care  for 
the  turkey  hardening  pens.  These  were 
large  fenced  areas  on  game  lands  where  an 
allotment  of  turkeys  from  the  game  farm 
were  raised  in  a forested  setting  to  allow 
them  to  become  accustomed  to  the  type  of 
habitat  they  would  be  released  into  during 
the  fall.  John  was  required  to  feed  the  birds 
and  to  control  predators  that  were  prone 
to  take  advantage  of  the  young  polts. 

Great  horned  owls  were  the  most  dev- 
astating; they  would  kill  even  a full  grown 
turkey.  John  erected  tall,  slender  poles  situ- 
ated away  from  the  trees,  which  were  in- 
viting perches  for  owls.  On  the  top  of  each 
of  these  he  placed  a small  leg  hold  trap. 
Especially  designed  for  this  purpose,  the 
pan  on  these  traps  was  long  and  narrow, 
like  a perch,  sticking  up  a couple  inches 
above  the  jaws.  Owls  would  alight  on  of 
top  these  poles  to  survey  the  area  before 
making  a kill  and  could  easily  be  caught. 
Today,  all  owls  and  hawks  are  fully  pro- 
tected and  pole  traps  are  illegal  to  use. 

During  the  deer  season,  John,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  state  police,  occasionally 
ran  a major  road  check  along  Route.  122  at 
Molino,  just  north  of  the  Berks  County 
line.  One  year,  assisted  by  Game  Protector 
Joseph  Leiendecker  from  Reading,  and 
numerous  deputies,  they  searched  some 
400  automobiles,  confiscated  more  than 


1,500  pounds  of  venison,  and  arrested  63 
individuals  for  loaded  guns  in  vehicles, 
illegal  deer,  and  license  violations. 

In  1952,  John  requested  a transfer  to 
Monroe  County.  When  he  got  there  he 
said  that  he  immediately  regretted  the 
move.  The  cost  of  living  was  much  higher 
than  in  Schuylkill  County.  However,  he 
and  his  wife  eventually  adjusted  to  the 
change  and  bought  a house  near  Mt. 
Pocono. 

John  threw  himself  into  his  work  with 
renewed  vigor,  something  a change  in  dis- 
tricts or  assignments  will  do  for  almost 
anyone.  In  his  50s,  John  still  continued  an 
aggressive  law  enforcement  campaign. 
(Something  he  would  pursue  even  after  he 
retired  in  1968.) 

John  once  had  to  serve  a search  warrant 
on  a violator  who  had  been  killing  deer  at 
night.  The  man  had  a large,  aggressive, 
mongrel  dog,  and  when  John  arrived  with 
the  warrant,  the  dog  was  on  the  porch  in 
front  of  the  door,  its  hackles  raised  and 
growling.  John  told  the  man  to  call  off  his 
dog  and  explained  he  had  a search  warrant 
for  the  property.  The  man  laughed,  refus- 
ing to  call  off  his  dog,  and  dared  John  to 
serve  the  warrant.  John  asked  the  man 
twice  to  call  off  the  dog,  which  was  block- 
ing the  entrance.  The  man  still  refused. 
John  drew  his  pistol  and  promptly  shot  the 
dog,  then  stepped  over  the  carcass  and 
served  the  warrant.  He  found  the  man  in 
possession  of  several  illegal  deer  and  took 
him,  along  with  the  dead  dog,  to  the  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  man  was  found  guilty  and 
John  was  ordered  to  bury  the  dog. 

Later,  John  received  information  about 
a venison  supper  at  the  residence  of  a 
suspect  in  Long  Pond.  People  paid  so  much 
a head  to  attend  the  dinner,  and  more  than 
20  were  at  the  affair  when  John  showed  up. 
Single-handedly,  he  arrested  everyone  in- 
volved. 

One  of  the  tightest,  and  certainly  hot- 
test, predicaments  John  was  ever  involved 
in  occurred  in  April  1 95  9 . J ohn  was  5 7 and 
a member  of  a forest  tire  fighting  crew  run 
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by  Fire  Warden  James  van  Hoevenberg, 
from  Swiftwater.  A fire  started  by  the  tracks 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  W estern 
Railroad,  and  fanned  by  high,  shifting  winds, 
raced  out  of  control  through  the  Devil’s 
Hole  area  of  Monroe  County. 

The  fire  raced  up  over  Devil’s  Knoll, 
jumped  Rattlesnake  Creek  and  other  small 
streams,  and  burned  to  the  top  of  Seven 
Pines  Mountain.  That  is  where  his  crew 
was  building  a fire  line  to  contain  the  blaze. 
John  was  working  alongside  James  Hardy, 
age  17.  Both  had  water  tanks,  called  Indian 
Tanks,  and  were  trying  to  keep  the  fire 
from  jumping  the  line.  Fanned  by  high, 
shifting  winds,  the  fire  raced  around  the 
line  and  then  trapped  the  firefighters  in  a 
circle  of  roaring  flames  over  six  feet  high. 

John  said,  “I  never  saw  fire  travel  so  fast. 
When  it  came  over  the  hill,  it  came  after  us 
faster  than  we  could  run.”  John  knew  they 
had  to  get  out  of  there  somehow  and  the 
only  way  was  to  plunge  through  the  flames 
into  the  burned-over  area  behind  the 


header.  Discarding  the  heavy  Indian  Tanks, 
John  led  the  boy  through  the  on- rushing 
flames.  Inside  the  smoking  burned  area, 
they  found  the  other  crew  members  who 
had  taken  the  same  action.  Hoevenberg 
managed  to  drive  a truck  through  the  wall 
of  flames  to  safety.  All  of  the  men  suffered 
minor  burns,  and  although  they  wanted  to 
leave,  they  remained  trapped  for  almost 
two  hours  as  the  shifting  winds  turned  the 
fire  one  way  and  then  another.  They  finally 
made  their  way  out  and  went  to  the  home 
of  a local  doctor  where  they  were  treated 
for  their  burns.  Jim  Hardy  was  burned  the 
worst,  with  second-degree  burns  to  his  arm 
and  shoulder,  but  they  all  survived. 

After  his  retirement,  John  served  as  an 
active  deputy  for  Game  Protectors  Ernie 
Taylor  and  Dave  Overcash  for  many  years. 
John  also  enjoyed  racing  pigeons  and  the 
outdoor  sports  of  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing  for  many  years.  John  died  in  Febru- 
ary 1994,  at  the  age  of  91,  a legend  in  his 
own  time.  □ 

A 


C Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

What  Is  An  Ethical  Hunter? 


From  the  statements  below,  choose  ONLY  those  that  are  correct  by  placing  the 
letters  in  the  space  provided. 

1.  thank  the  landowner  at  the  end  of  a hunting  day.  (D) 

2.  offer  to  share  his  game  with  his  hunting  buddies.  (T) 

3.  place  his  litter  in  a paper  bag  and  give  it  to  the  landowner.  (B) 

4- not  infringe  upon  another  hunter’s  domain.  (C) 

5.  ignore  wounded  game  shot  by  another  hunter.  (G) 

6.  treat  all  wildlife  with  respect.  (O) 

7.  let  his  hunting  dog  run  loose  near  farm  buildings.  (A) 

8.  avoid  driving  on  farm  fields  when  given  hunting  privileges.  (U) 

9.  offer  to  give  hunting  partners  the  best  spots.  (N) 

10. obey  all  game  laws  and  always  handle  his  firearm  safely.  (C) 


Unscramble  the  letters  to  complete  this  sentence:  ETHICS  are  simply  standards 
of believed  to  be  morally  correct. 


V 


answers  on  p. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Marcia  discovers  peace  with  the  mountain 
and  herself  on  her  outdoor  hike  and 
becomes  absorbed  in  her  surroundings.  . . 
in  total  harmony  with  nature’s  clock. 

"Day  Without  Time" 


CTOBER  3 

Thirty-six  degrees,  black  and  cold  with 
a patchwork  frost,  and  yet  the  mountain 
resonates  with  the  before-dawn  calls  of 
rufous-sided  towhees.  As  light  creeps  over 
the  eastern  horizon,  robin  calls  join  the 
towhee  chorus. 

Two  young  deer  play  tag  on  the  flat  area 
while,  in  the  kitchen,  1 prepare  my  trail 
lunch.  A thermos  of  peppermint  tea,  two 
low-fat  granola  bars,  two  rosy  apples,  a 
homemade  nut,  seed,  and  dried  fruit  mix- 
ture, and  freshly  ground  turkey  spread  be- 
tween slices  of  onion  whole  wheat  bread 
baked  by  our  son,  David.  I intend  to  be 
gone  for  the  day  here  on  our  mountain,  to 
experience  a day  without  time,  as  the  late 
naturalist  Edwin  Way  Teale  expressed  it. 

It  is  8:30  a.m.  when  I pull  on  my  Bean 
boots,  sling  my  binoculars  over  my  neck 
and  adjust  my  red  daypack.  I walk  slowly  up 
our  moss-covered  Guesthouse  Trail  to  the 
top  of  Laurel  Ridge,  meeting  the  sun  as  I 
reach  the  crest.  Turning  left,  I follow  the 
ridge  down  toward  town,  accompanied  by 
the  shriek  of  blue  jays  still  collecting  the 
bumper  crop  of  acorns  littering  the  ground 
and  hanging  from  the  trees.  Chipmunks 


call  and  scamper  wherever  1 go  because 
there  is  also  a bumper  crop  of  chipmunks 
this  year. 

I will  probably  see  no  other  human 
being  on  the  mountain  this  lovely  Mon- 
day, I cannot  escape  the  drone  of  airplanes 
overhead,  the  occasional  train  whistles  from 
the  valley,  the  low  roar  of  cars  and  trucks 
on  the  network  of  highways  and  bypasses 
ringing  my  island  mountain  refuge,  and  the 
whine  of  heavy  machines  at  work  on  the 
valley  farms  and  at  the  limestone  quarry 
below.  But  I have  grown  used  to  noting, 
then  blocking  out,  such  intrusions,  and 
concentrating  on  the  wild  nature  all  around 
me. 

I intend  to  stop  often,  look,  listen,  ex- 
cise from  my  mind  all  worldly  cares,  and 
live  for  a day  like  our  ancestors  must  have 
lived  millenniums  ago  within  the  life  of  the 
forest,  hearing  only  natural  sounds  — the 
wind  in  the  trees,  the  birdsong  in  the  forest, 
and  the  calls  of  wild  animals.  As  a woman, 
1 would  most  likely  have  been  a gatherer, 
not  a hunter,  and  at  my  age,  an  ancient 
respected  hy  all,  barely  able  to  hobble  along 
on  arthritic  legs,  because  life  spans  were 
short  in  those  days. 
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Well,  I do  have  a back  I have  to  baby 
and  exercise  and,  incipient  arthritis,  so  I 
have  to  try  harder  to  stay  limber.  My  pack 
is  as  light  as  I can  make  it,  and  I probably 
won’t  walk  more  than  five 
miles  all  day.  But  it’s 
not  how  much  terri- 
tory I cover,  it’s  how 
much  I see  along  the 
way  that  is  important. 

Cedar  waxwings 
keen  in  the  treetops. 

A ruffed  grouse  erupts 
from  the  underbrush 
beside  the  trail.  I hear 
the  quiet,  whining 
protest  of  a gray  squir- 
rel. A female  hairy 
woodpecker  calls  as 
she  makes  her  way  up 
an  oak  tree  trunk.  An- 
other ruffed  grouse  runs  across  the 
trail,  its  tail  partially  fanned,  calling  “peet- 
peet-peet.” 

I turn  left  again,  this  time  down  slope  to 
walk  the  Lady  Slipper  Trail.  As  I descend, 
I enter  a haze  of  scarlet  and  bright  orange 
made  by  black  gum  trees  and  the  yellow  of 
witch  hazel  shrubs  shimmering  in  the  sun- 
light. 

Lady  Slipper  Trail  is  a short  spur  off 
Laurel  Ridge  Trail  that  we  named  years  ago 
for  the  abundance  of  pink  lady’s  slippers  we 
found  growing  there.  Although  none  ap- 
peared in  subsequent  years,  the  name  has 
stuck.  Even  down  off  the  ridgetop  a couple 
hundred  feet,  the  valley  noises  soften,  hut 
when  I emerge  from  the  trailhead,  to  again 
turn  left  along  the  ridgetop,  the  noise  in- 
tensifies and  the  trail  peters  out. 

Along  this  stretch  I pick  my  way  through 
lowbush  blueberry  shrubs  and  seedling 
oaks  — chestnut,  red  and  black  — that 
have  pushed  up  through  patches  of  moss 
and  rocks.  Oak  trees  shade  the  area,  but 
there  are  gaps  through  which  the  welcome 
sun  shines  and  warms  up  a still  cold  day.  1 
sit  on  my  hot  seat  against  a tree  trunk, 
basking  in  the  sun,  and  I hear  the  snort  of 


deer  downwind. 

A red-bellied  woodpecker  calls  from 
the  thicket  of  yellow-leaved  wild  grapes 
overhanging  the  trees  just  below  the 
ridgetop.  It  is  another  great  year  for  wild 
grapes,  and  clusters  of  purple  berries 
against  the  gold  leaves  are  both  beau- 
tiful to  the  human  eye  and  easy  for 
the  birds  to  spot.  These  thickets 
will  be  meccas  for  the  wildlife 
throughout  the  hard  winter 
months. 

Finally,  warmed  by  the 
sun,  I walk  on  beneath 
the  green  bower  of  trees 
toward  the  end  of  the 
mountain.  I spot  a 
movement  ahead  of  me 
and  see  a button  buck  eat- 
ing acorns.  When  I ease 
down  on  my  hot  seat,  I also 
notice  a doe  off  to  my  right. 
She,  too,  is  acorn-eating  and  unaware  of 
me.  As  I sit,  they  slowly  move  along,  cir- 
cling down  just  off  the  ridge  and  finally 
disappearing.  I get  up  to  follow  and  both 
finally  see  me  when  I walk  within  50  feet  of 
them.  The  doe  heads  down  the  mountain- 
side, the  button  buck  up. 

This  is  no  Eden,  I think,  because,  when 
I near  the  end  of  the  ridge,  the  air  and  noise 
pollution  from  the  limestone  quarry  is  al- 
most overwhelming.  I gaze  down  on  a gap- 
ing gray  hole  with  layers  of  roads  winding 
up  its  sides.  Trucks  roar  along,  trailing 
plumes  of  exhaust,  and  1 notice  a new  road 
between  two  farm  fields  leading  to  a newly- 
decapitated  hillside.  A green  farm  is  now 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  quarry  and 
I wonder  when  it  will  cave  in  from  the 
digging. 

I understand  that  the  big  company, 
which  purchased  the  quarry  from  what  was 
formerly  a small,  family-owned  business  in 
existence  for  many  years,  owns  enough 
land  to  keep  quarrying  for  another  hundred 
years.  When  it  was  family-owned,  I hardly 
noticed  it,  rarely  heard  it,  never  smelled  it. 

Now  road  builders  come  from  great  dis- 
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tances  to  fill  their  trucks  and  the  blight 
spreads  over  the  entrance  to  the  valley, 
a valley  without  any  state  highways, 
bucolic  beyond  belief,  once  you  pass  the 
eyesore  that  marks  its  beginning. 

Yet  we  all  use  the  highways  the  lime- 
stone  builds.  I also  think  of  my  friends  in 
Clarion  and  Jefferson  counties  who  are 
using  limestone  drains  to  help  clean  up 
acid  mine  drainage  in  theirstream,  “lime- 
stone from  your  area,”  they  gratefully 
told  me.  What  a tradeoff. 

To  rapidly  escape  the  reminder  of 
technology’s  Faustian  bargain,  I make 
my  hurried  way  down  into  the  hollow, 
searching  for  the  zone  of  color  that 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Black  Gum 
Trail.  A solitary  vireo  outsings  the  ma- 
chines and  gradually  the  quarry  noises 
fade  the  deeper  I descend.  Chickadees 
join  the  chorus  of  calling  blue  jays. 

I pause  in  the  peace  for  a fat-free  date 
fruit  bar  and  a swig  of  lukewarm  pepper- 
mint tea.  Almost  immediately  I am  sur- 
rounded by  a chorus  of  “cucking”  chip- 
munks, heard  but  not  seen.  Resting  on  a 
bed  of  moss,  overtopped  by  color- 
drenched  black  gum  trees,  I hear  the 
Presbyterian  Church  chimes  play  a 
noontime  concert.  “When  Morning 
Gilds  the  Sky,  Lead  On,  Oh  King  Eter- 
nal” and  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy”  waft  faintly 
in  the  breeze,  overpowered  hy  the 
“cucking”  chipmunks. 

The  blast  of  the  noontime  factory 
whistle  follows,  and  I wonder  where  the 
time  has  gone.  Three  and  a half  hours 
have  whizzed  past  and  I would  have 
thought  it  was  much  earlier. 

Chickadees  sing  me  on  my  way.  Now 
that  I am  moving  downwind,  I scatter 
deer  like  confetti  as  I tramp  along.  More 
grouse  explode  from  cover,  more  blue 
jays  shriek,  more  chickadees  call.  Then 
I hear  one  far-off  “yanking”  white- 
breasted  nuthatch.  Finally  1 settle  down 
at  the  base  of  a moss-encircled  chestnut 
oak  to  eat  my  trail  lunch  in  a patch  of 
sunlight  with  a picture  perfect  view  of 


light  and  color  flickering  through  the  leaf- 
enshrouded  forest. 

I walk  on  and  flush  two  more  grouse  before 
I reach  the  end  of  the  Black  Gum  Trail.  Then 
1 cross  the  Guesthouse  Trail  and  head  up  the 
Short  Way  Trail  to  the  top  of  Laurel  Ridge. 
This  time  I turn  right  on  the  Laurel  Ridge 
Trail.  At  the  powerline  right-of-way,  I get  my 
first  good  look  at  the  sky  since  I started  out 
four  and  a half  hours  ago  — milky-blue  in  the 
southeast  and  bright  blue  in  the  northwest.  A 
red-tailed  hawk  sails  off  silently  from  its  favor- 
ite powerline  perch. 

I see  the  first  gray  squirrels  of  the  day  busily 
crossing  and  re-crossing  the  trail.  Ahead  of  me 
on  the  Far  Field  Road  I spot  swishing  tails  — 
a doe,  a fawn  and  a spike  buck  graze  on  the 
herbage.  Northern  flickers  and  chipmunks 
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forage  on  the  ground  in  the  Far  Field  woods. 

I walk  past  the  wire  enclosure  we  built 
around  the  only  round-leaved  orchid  we 
have  ever  found  anywhere  on  the  moun- 
tain  and  almost  step  on  another  orchid  — 
a nodding  ladies’  tresses 
less  than  40  feet  away.  I 
can  hardly  believe  the 
coincidence.  Forty  feet 
beyond  that  I find  two 
more  ladies’  tresses. 

With  grasslike  leaves  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  and 
small  white,  bell-shaped 
flowers  twisting  up  the 
stem,  this  is  one  of  the 
less  showy  wild  orchids. 

Still,  it  is  a satisfying  dis- 
covery, definitely  the 
highlight  of  today’s  out- 
ing. 

Grouse  start  to  “tom-tom” 
as  the  afternoon  wanes.  Cedar  wax- 
wings  harvest  the  bumper  wild  black  cherry 
crop  which  has  been  productive  for  almost 
two  months.  From  the  top  of  First  Field  the 
view  is  as  clear  as  I’ve  ever  seen  it,  stretch- 
ing past  Nittany  Mountain  to  the  end  of 
Jack’s  Mountain  and  beyond  — at  least  30 
air  miles. 


At  the  four  o’clock  factory  whistle,  a 
feeble  chorus  of  katydids  begins.  I lie  on  top 
of  First  Field,  gazing  up  at  the  sky  as  a turkey 
vulture  heads  north  and  an  osprey  south. 

A woolly  hear  caterpillar  inches  its  way 
up  First  Field  Trail  as  I make  my  way 
down.  Three  deer  snort . The  shad- 
ows lengthen  and  I end  my  day 
without  time  at  the  magic  place. 
My  back  against  a giant  white 
oak  tree,  I listen  to  the  tap- 
ping of  a downy  wood- 
pecker, watch  two  chip- 
munks chasing,  and 
hear  the  far-off  calls  of 
crows.  Then  the  loud 
“peek-peek”  of  a hairy 
woodpecker  interrupts 
my  reverie. 

I drink  the  last  dregs 
of  my  tea,  eat  my  last 
apple,  and  wend  my 
way  slowly  homeward, 
my  pathway  brilliantly 
lit  by  the  long  rays  of  a setting  sun. 

At  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a lone  doe 
refuses  to  scamper  off  with  the  other  deer. 
Instead  she  stares  at  me,  her  brown  body 
almost  phantom-like  in  the  deepening  dusk 
of  the  long-shadowed  forest.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  front  the  Game  Commission.) 

American  Women  Afield,  by  Marcia  Myers  Bonta,  Texas  A&M  University  Press,  College 
Station,  Texas,  77843-4354,  248  pp.,  $35,  delivered,  $15.95  softbound.  This  book  was 
written  as  a companion  book  to  Marcia's  Women  in  the  Field:  America's  Pioneering  Women 
Naturalists.  Here  is  a collection  of  the  most  charming  and  sensitive  writings  of  25  women 
naturalists  of  the  late  nineteenth  through  early  twentieth  centuries.  These  were  pioneering 
women  naturalists  who  observed,  studied  and  experimented,  then  penned  down  their 
findings.  The  results  are  well-written  and  scientifically  accurate  accounts  of  their 
explorations  into  natural  science  — a field  long  dominated  by  men.  This  book  incorporates 
an  additional  dimension  to  scientific  history  by  including  biographical  profiles  of  the 
writers.  A love  of  nature  characterized  these  women  naturalists,  but  it  is  their  desire  to 
communicate  that  love  to  others  that  is  inspiring.  This  book  will  be  cherished  by  anyone 
who  enjoys  the  outdoors. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


When  the  compound  bow  showed  up 
about  1967 , many  thought  it  would 
eliminate  all  other  bows. 

Compound 

Development 


THE  FIRST  commercial  compound  bow  was  produced 
by  H.W.  Allen  around  1967,  and  it  was  also  known  as  a 
four-wheeler.  The  compound  has  since  revolutionized 
the  archery  industry. 


WHEN  THE  RECURVE  bow  arrived 
on  the  American  archery  scene,  after 
World  War  II,  many  thought  it  signaled 
the  end  of  the  traditional  longbow.  It 
seemed  that  modern  adaptations  of  the 
primarily  Asiatic  configuration,  which 
greatly  improved  speed  and  accuracy,  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  basic  bow,  one 
that  had  apparently  been  independently 
developed  on  every  continent  but  Austra- 
lia. 

It  didn’t. 

Then,  when  the  compound  bow  showed 
up  about  1967,  many  thought  it  would 
eliminate  the  market  and  use  of  all  other 
bows. 

It  hasn’t. 


What  the  compound  did  do,  though, 
was  introduced  a new  era  in  archery  that 
has  seen  all  previous  speed  and  accuracy 
records  fall  by  the  wayside.  Sales  of  com- 
pound bows  have  taken  over  some  95  per- 
cent of  the  market.  It  would  seem  that  this 
shooting  contraption  of  pulleys,  wheels, 
cams  and  cables  should  eliminate  the  more 
basic  longbows  and  recurves. 

That  it  has  not  is  another  story  that 
brings  into  play  a combination  of  archery 
romance,  physical  challenge  and  sentiment. 
But  this  article  is  about  the  compound  bow 
and  how  it  has  survived  tinkering,  reduc- 
tion in  component  parts,  and  improve- 
ment in  operation. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  it  was  Dr. 
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Claude  J.  Lapp,  a physicist  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  who  came  up  with  the  idea  for  a 
compound  bow  when  he  was  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  in  1938.  Doubting  the  idea 
would  be  accepted,  he  didn’t  develop  it 
further  for  practical  use. 

In  the  early  1960s,  Hollis  W.  Allen,  of 
Billings,  Missouri,  developed  what  he  called 
the  compound  bow.  The  most  visible  dif- 
ference between  his  final  version  and  the 
latest  compound  on  today’s  market  was 
employment  of  two  cables  that  were  an- 
chored to  a conventional  riser.  Each  then 
traveled  through  a pulley  fastened  to  the 
center  of  an  individual  limb  before  rolling 
over  an  eccentric  wheel  affixed  to  the  end 
of  the  opposing  limb  where  it  was  joined  to 
the  bow  string.  (One  of  the  earliest  ver- 
sions actually  had  six  pulleys) . It  was  distin- 
guished from  later  bows  as  a four-wheeler. 

Apparently  the  name  “compound”  came 


from  Allen  himself.  We  must  assume  that 
his  term  is  based  upon  Webster’s  definition 
of  the  word,  “a  thing  formed  by  the  mixture 
or  combination  of  two  or  more  parts  or 
elements.” 

The  pulley/eccentric  wheel  combina- 
tion permitted  a distribution  of  forces  on 
the  stout,  flat  limbs  that  generated  hereto- 
fore unknown  speed  when  compared  to 
previous  bows.  Travel  of  the  cables  over 
the  eccentric  wheels  made  it  possible  to 
develop  full  power  early  in  the  draw  and 
then  relax  it  so  that  the  archer  could  hold 
considerably  less  pressure  at  full  draw. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  a com- 
pound will  propel  an  arrow  faster  than  any 
recurve.  Furthermore,  because  the  arrow 
was  well  on  its  way  from  the  bow  before  full 
power  was  applied  from  the  string,  a lighter 
arrow  could  be  employed.  These  two  fac- 
tors made  even  early  compound  bows  con- 
siderably more  effective,  pound 
for  pound,  than  any  previous 
design. 

Recognizing  the  potential 
of  the  compound  hut  not  hav- 
ing facilities  for  in-depth  study, 
Allen  sent  it  to  Tom  Jennings, 
California  bowyer.  Tom  was 
impressed  by  the  concept  and 
the  bow’s  performance.  He  ob- 
tained permission  to  make  the 
bow  under  Allen’s  patents. 
Recognizing  its  full  potential, 
Jennings  went  into  production 
of  both  target  and  hunting 
models,  with  an  accent  on  the 
latter.  He  immediately  rede- 
signed the  half-round  alumi- 
num limbs  and  set  about  add- 
ing a draw  and  limb  adjust- 
ment. 

Then,  as  now,  power  was 
generated  from  the  limbs  as 

HUNTING  model  of  an  early 
compound.  Pulleys  attached  to 
the  limbs  merely  served  to 
distribute  the  forces  needed  to 
bend  the  bow. 
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the  string  drew  the  cable  over  the  eccentric 
wheel.  As  the  wheel  rounded  its  offset  axle, 
full  pressure  was  required  from  the  archer. 
But  pressure  relaxed  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent as  full  draw  was  attained.  Upon  re- 
lease, the  eccentric  wheel  reversed  itself 
and  the  stored  energy  was  instantly  trans- 
mitted to  the  arrow. 

My  first  impression  of  the  compound 
was  far  from  favorable.  It  was  ugly  com- 
pared to  conventional  bows.  And  drawing 
it  had  a feel  unlike  anything  I had  ever 
experienced. 

The  first  compound  I saw  in  use  was  one 
a hunting  acquaintance  had  made  himself 
and  was  carrying  on  a hunt  in  the  early  ’70s. 
Neither  he,  nor  any  of  our  group,  realized 
that  the  compound  bow  was  then  illegal  for 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania;  it  had  been  shot 
in  target  competition  for  a number  of  years. 
It  wasn’t  until  1973  that  legislation  was 
signed  permitting  its  use  in  hunting. 

The  compound  also  had  acceptance 
problems  with  organized  archery  for  target 
shooting.  The  National  Field  Archery  As- 
sociation was  the  first  major  group  to  allow 
the  use  of  compounds,  and  then  other 
organizations  — some  reluctantly  — 
gradually  approved  it. 

By  1978  some  30  companies  were  mak- 
ing compounds,  but  Jennings  Compound 
Bow,  Inc.,  led  the  way.  Later,  after  some 
difficulties  regarding  patent  rights,  Jennings 
became  bowyer  for  Bear  Archery  Com- 
pany, a position  he  continues  to  hold. 

Early  compounds  were  made  with  con- 
ventional wood  limb  laminations  — some 
are  still  popular.  Over  the  years,  glass,  ep- 
oxies and  resins,  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion, have  been  used  in  limbs. 

Cables  were  originally  aircraft  cables 
obtained  from  the  Cessna  Aircraft  Com- 
pany. Today,  cables  are  made  specifically 
for  compound  bows. 

One  of  the  most  important  compound 
bow  developments  was  the  “two-wheeler” 
developed  by  Martin  Archery  Co.  of  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  in  the  late  1970s.  Gone 
were  the  pulleys  common  to  the  early  com- 


pounds. However,  cable  placement  was 
such  that  a guard,  fastened  to  the  riser,  was 
necessary  to  provide  clearance  for  arrow 
fletching. 

Today  the  power  produced  in  nearly  all 
compounds  is  governed  by  eccentric  wheels 
or  a type  of  cam  fastened  to  the  end  of  one 
or  two  limbs. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  Pete  Shepley, 
of  PSE,  came  up  with  arrangements  that 
would  permit  adjusting  a bow’s  weight. 
Prior  to  this,  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
one  to  the  individual’s  weight  specifica- 
tions. PSE  has  also  been  in  the  forefront  in 
development  of  overdraw  attachments, 
which  allow  for  use  of  shorter,  lighter  ar- 
rows, for  increased  speed. 

Two  unconventional  exceptions,  nei- 
ther of  which  captured  much  attention  in 
the  development  of  the  compound,  were 
the  Dyna-Bow  and  UniStar.  The  Dyna- 
Bow  was  produced  by  Martin  for  four  years 
until  demand  for  the  new  two-wheeler  dic- 
tated sale  of  the  former  to  Elkhom  Archery 
in  Salinas,  California.  It  had  a cam  on  only 
one  limb.  It  is  nolonger  made. 

The  Unistar,  produced  by  Jennings, 
never  caught  archers’  fancy.  It  based  its 
claim  to  fame  on  a butterfly  arrangement  of 
twin  cams  that  activated  a single  limb. 
Both  were  good  bows,  but  their  good  points 
apparently  couldn’t  overcome  customer 
reaction  to  their  departure  from  conven- 
tional bow  configurations. 

A successful  and  unique  exception  to 
the  usual  compound  conformation  has  been 
the  series  of  bows  produced  since  the  early 
1980s  by  Oneida  Labs,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  New 
York.  A brainchild  of  John  Islas,  the  Oneida 
Eagle  bows  incorporate  separate  recurve 
tips  that  bend  the  main  limbs  and  activate 
twin  cams  individually  through  cable  yokes. 

The  short  cables  are  fastened  to  the  base 
of  the  tips  which  are  hinged  to  the  main 
limbs.  Consequently,  because  there  is  no 
physical  interaction  between  the  two  cams, 
a cable  guard  is  nor  needed.  It  is  hardly  a 
thing  of  beauty,  despite  the  recurve  limbs 
that  hint  of  its  immediate  recurve  prede- 
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A PSE  CAM  BOW  with  overdraw  behind  the  sight 
window.  Overdraw  permits  use  of  shorter,  lighter  arrows 
to  increase  speed.  THE  BEAR  - JENNINGS  OneCam, 
below,  with  a single  cam  on  just  the  lower  limb,  is  the 
newest  of  radical  design  changes. 


cessor.  But  it  is  a fine  shooting  bow  that  is 
smooth,  fast  and  quiet. 

At  this  point  I should  discuss  cams  in 
general.  This  mechanical  addition  is  im- 
portant to  the  makeup  of  some  compound 
hows.  Although  originally  considered  by 
Allen,  it  came  after  the  eccentric  wheel  in 
widespread  use.  Today,  most  archery  com- 
panies give  you  a choice  between  the  origi- 
nal eccentric  wheel  — which  is  simply  a 
wheel  with  the  hole  for  the  axle  set  off- 
center  — and  the  cam. 

Describing  a cam,  however,  is  not  so 
simple.  There  are  so  many  varieties  that 
the  word  itself  is  meaningless  unless  you  go 
to  the  dictionary  to  find  the  stem.  Webster 
says,  “.  . . projection  on  a wheel,  etc., 
that  gives  an  eccentric  rotation  or  a recip- 
rocating motion  to  another  wheel,  a roller, 
shaft,  etc.,  or  that  receives  such  motion 
from  it.” 

The  bow  cam,  as  we  know  it,  is  designed 
to  accentuate  the  type  of  action  delivered 
by  an  eccentric  wheel.  In  this  context,  it’s 
the  action  delivered  hy  both  the  eccentric 
wheel  or  cam  that  makes  the  compound  a 
compound.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
number  of  companies  offer  a choice  of 
either  eccentric  wheels  or  cams  on  their 
bows.  You  can  have  the  smoother  action  of 
an  eccentric  wheel  or  the  sometimes  jolt- 


ing action  of  an  exaggerated 
cam. 

When  cams  first  became 
popular,  some  manufacturers 
used  them  on  the  same  bow 
frames  that  had  been  used  for 
the  eccentric  wheels.  The 
greater  forces  and  vibrations 
created  by  early  cams,  how- 
ever, caused  instances  of  break- 
age and  other  problems.  To- 
day, cams  are  used  on  bows 
specifically  designed  for  them. 

Typical  to  the  compound  is 
the  draw  stop.  In  the  drawing 
cycle,  a point  is  reached  at 
maximum  let  off  from  which 
the  best  and  most  consistent 
release  is  possible.  This  “ideal”  point  varies 
from  bow  to  bow,  being  about  an  inch  of 
draw  on  some  eccentric  wheel  bows  to 
much  less  in  most  cam  setups.  It  has  been 
popularized  in  use  and  necessity  as  the 
“valley”  by  Larry  Wise,  professional  target 
shooter,  in  his  66-page  booklet,  “Tuning 
Your  Compound  Bow.” 

A number  of  draw-stops  have  been  in- 
troduced to  lessen  human  error  in  drawing 
to  the  best  spot.  One,  by  Accra,  consists  of 
two  cable  attachments  that  prevent  over- 
drawing and  can  presumably  keep  your 
draw  in  the  critical  area. 

Others  have  been  developed  by  the  bow 
manufacturers  for  their  specific  equipment. 
An  example  of  this  is  one  recently  intro- 
duced by  Oneida  for  its  series  of  Eagle 
compounds. 

Another  popular  item  for  two-wheel 
compounds  is  a simple  unit  that  permits 
cables  to  minimize  friction  at  the  point 
where  they  pass  the  guard.  This  also  keeps 
the  cables  in  proper  alignment.  There  are 
quite  a few  variations  offered  by  several 
companies. 

In  the  effort  by  manufacturers  and  some 
archers  to  outdo  each  other,  the  accent  on 
speed  finally  forced  everybody  to  take  a 
deep  breath  and  an  inward  look  at  where 
technology  was  heading.  Equ  lpment  break- 
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THE  ONEIDA  EAGLE  bows  incorporate  separate  recurve  tips  that  bend  the  main  limbs  and 
activate  twin  cams  individually  through  cable  yokes.  Much  has  happened  with  the 
compound  bow  within  the  past  three  decades.  We  can't  ignore  the  fact  that  this  first 
departure  from  the  traditional  bows  has  had  a tremendous  effect  on  archery. 


age  and  personal  injuries  were  clouding  the 
sport.  Archery  Manufacturers’  Organiza- 
tion came  up  with  limitations  that  void 
bow  guarantees  for  archers  who  shoot  ar- 
rows that  are  less  than  six  grains  of  average 
weight  per  inch  for  each  arrow. 

In  1981,  in  the  World’s  Fastest  Bow 
Contest,  Bear  Archery  Company  beat  out 
all  comers  with  top  speed  of  284V1  feet  per 
second,  with  the  Delta-V.  The  bow  utilized 
69'/2  pounds  of  peak  draw  weight  at  34 
inches  to  attain  that  speed,  with  a 557- 
grain  arrow.  However,  with  its  40  feet  of 
cable  it  was  reportedly  too  noisy  and  too 
heavy  to  be  a winner  with  archers  at  the 
commercial  counter. 

Presently,  Bear-Jennings  has  an  all  new 
challenge  for  the  market  in  its  OneCam 


series  of  bows  that  is  truly  revolutionary. 
At  first  glance,  it  resembles  conventional 
compound  bows,  including  those  of  the 
manufacturer.  However,  overcomingprob- 
lems  inherent  in  synchronizing  twin  cams, 
the  new  bow  has  a single  cam  on  the  lower 
of  the  two  split-end  limbs.  The  opposite 
wheel  is  just  that  — a concentric  pulley, 
transferring  and  equalizing  limb  loading.  A 
draw  stop  is  optional. 

Much  has  happened  with  the  compound 
bow  within  the  past  three  decades.  What- 
ever your  personal  thoughts,  we  can’t  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  this  first  departure  from 
the  traditional  bows  that  have  been  with  us 
for  thousands  of  years,  has  had  a tremen- 
dous effect  on  archery. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here  ? Q 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


The  28  Calibers 


THE  28  CALIBER  offers  a good  blend  of  bullet  weight,  velocity  and  energy.  The  .280 
Remington  is  an  ideal  choice  for  deer  and  bear  and  fills  a void  between  the  .270 
Winchester  and  the  .30-06. 


U 'C  VERY  TIME  1 think  of  the  28  caliber, 
■I—'  I see  the  old,  over-the-hill  7mm 
Mauser,”  a friend  said  as  he  looked  at  my 
Remington  700  Mountain  Rifle  chambered 
for  the  .280  Rem.  “It’s  hard  for  me  to 
believe  anyone  would  want  anything  less 
than  a 30-caliber  for  deer  and  bear  hunt- 
ing.” 

That  type  of  attitude  has  kept  many  big 
game  and  varmint  hunters  from  using  one 
of  the  top  calibers  available  today,  and  it 
probably  does  stem  from  the  fact  that  today’s 
28-caliber  cartridges  can  one  way  or  an- 
other be  traced  back  to  the  old  ex-military 


7mm  Mauser  (7x57),  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance around  1 892  as  a Spanish  govern- 
ment military  chambering. 

I’ll  stay  clear  of  all  the  changes,  makes 
and  models  of  rifles  that  were  chambered 
for  the  7x57,  but  surprising  as  it  may  be,  the 
7x57  is  a better  sporting  cartridge  than  a 
military  one.  That  statement  may  raise  the 
dander  of  many  hunters  who  think  in  terms 
of  sheer  power,  but  the  7x57  is  an  ideal 
cartridge  to  use  in  lightweight  rifles.  First, 
it  has  moderate  recoil,  and  even  the  7x5 7’s 
severest  critics  have  to  admit  it  delivers 
good  killing  power  on  most  big  game. 
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It’s  true  the  7mm  (.284)  has  a definite 
tie-in  with  the  ex-military  7x57  (7mm 
Mauser).  Today  there  are  a lot  of  descen- 
dants of  the  Mauser. 

I’m  not  certain  who  was  the  first  gun- 
smith to  work  the  28  caliber,  but  back  in 
1920,  Ned  Roberts  used  the  7x57  case  to 
come  up  with  his  version  of  the  .257  Rob- 
erts. I realize  the  .257  is  not  a 28  caliber,  but 
the  .257  shows  that  someone  was  inter- 
ested in  the  7x57  case. 

During  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s, 
Art  Mashbum  developed  several  284-cali- 
ber wildcats  — the  7mm-06  and  the  7mm 
Mashbum.  The  7mm-06  Mashbum  is  ac- 
tually the  forerunner  of  the  .280  Rem. , and 
the  7mm  Mashbum  is  built  on  the  .300  H 
&.  H belted  case  and  may  have  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  7mm  Remington  Magnum. 

One  .284  creation  that  has  survived  is 
the  7x61  Sharpe  & Hart.  The  cartridge  was 
developed  in  the  early  1950s  by  Philip 
Sharpe  and  Richard  Hart.  It’s  very  similar 
to  the  .275  H &.  H Magnum  and  is  a tough 
competitor  with  the  7 mm  Weatherby  Mag- 
num and  the  7mm  Remington  Magnum. 
Several  companies  are  still  loading  for  the 
7x61  Sharpe  & Hart,  also  known  as  the 
S&JH  super. 

A lot  of  other  wildcats  were  built  on  the 
28  caliber.  A few  that  got  more  than  hon- 
orable mention  were  the  7 mm  Gibbs,  7 mm- 
350  Remington,  7mm  Smith  Magnum, 
7 mm  ICL  Magnum  and  the  7 mm-308.  The 
7mm-308  is  made  by  necking  down  a .308 
Winchester  case,  retaining  the  .308’s  20- 
degree  shoulder  angle.  This  particular  wild- 
cat would  play  a role  in  the  development  of 
a factory  round,  and  exemplifies  how  the 
28  caliber  has  attracted  a lot  of  attention 
from  cartridge  designers. 

It’s  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Remington’s  introduction  of  the  .280  Rem. 
in  1957  gave  the  28  caliber  a much  needed 
boost  with  big  game  hunters.  Although  the 
.280  was  not  a smashing  success,  it  filled  a 
void  between  the  .270  Winchester  and  the 
.30-06  and  other  30-caliber,  medium  big 
game  cartridges. 


Around  1979,  Remington  changed  the 
name  of  the  .280  Remington  to  the  7mm 
Express.  This  was  a better  sounding  name 
even  though  there  was  no  physical  change 
in  the  cartridge.  Remington  did  improve 
the  ballistics  somewhat,  but  the  name 
change  caused  a lot  of  confusion,  and 
Remington  eventually  went  back  to  the 
original  .280  name. 

To  say  the  .280  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
Winchester  .270,  ballistically,  would  not 
be  true.  For  bolt  action  rifles,  the  .280  can 
be  loaded  to  greater  power.  For  slide  action 
firearms,  pressure  must  he  kept  lower,  which 
is  one  reason  why  factory  ammo  is  loaded 
under  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  One 
legitimate  advantage  the  .280  has  over  the 
.270  is  that  a wider  range  of  bullet  weights 
are  available  for  it. 

In  1963,  Winchester  brought  out  it’s 
Model  88  lever  action  and  Model  100 
autoloader  rifles  chambered  for  the  new 
.284  Winchester  cartridge.  It’s  been  ru- 
mored that  the  .284  was  designed  to  ballis- 
tically perform  on  the  same  level  as  the 
.270  Winchester  and  .280  Rem.  To  get  this 
type  of  performance  in  a cartridge  short 
enough  to  feed  through  these  rifles,  Win- 
chester designed  the  .284  case  with  a re- 
bated rim  and  a body  diameter  close  to 
some  of  the  magnum  cases.  This  design 
increased  powder  capacity.  In  reality,  the 
.284  has  about  the  same  length  as  the  .308 
Winchester,  but  with  a powder  capacity 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  .270  and  .280 
cartridges. 

While  some  may  argue,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  there  is  not  much  difference 
in  performance  among  these  three  car- 
tridges. Unfortunately,  Winchester  stopped 
chambering  rifles  for  the  .284,  hut  rifles  in 
this  cartridge  can  still  be  found. 

W mchester’s  discontinuance  of  the  .284 
was  a severe  blow  to  the  28  caliber.  The 
.284  is  superb  for  medium-size  big  game.  A 
close  look  at  ballistics  shows  the  .284  is 
almost  on  par  with  both  the  .270  and  .280. 

If  it  had  been  introduced  in  a bolt  action 
rifle  instead  of  a lever  action,  the  .284 
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might  well  have  survived. 

I don’t  know  the  exact  year  the  .284 
round  was  discontinued,  but  its  sales  were 
never  strong  and  W inchester  probably  con- 
sidered it  a losing  proposition. 

The  28  caliber  may  have  lost  a lot  more 
footing  it  the  7mm-08  hadn’t  arrived  in 
1980.  Admittedly,  the  7mm-08  isasleeper- 
type  looking  cartridge.  In  other  words,  the 
short,  rimless  round  doesn’t  appear  to  pack 
too  much  power.  The  old  saying  that  “looks 
can  be  deceiving”  is  certainly  true  with  the 
7mm-08. 

With  a 140-grain  factory  load,  Rem.- 
ington  claims  the  7mm-08  surpasses  the 
. 308  W inchester  1 50-grain  load  downrange. 
At  500  yards,  the  140-grain  bullet  has  an 
edge  of  238  fps  and  750  foot  pounds  of 
energy  over  the  1 50-grain  .308  bullet.  In  all 
fairness,  these  figures  don’t  mean  much  to 
the  average  hunter.  They  may  prove  a 
point,  but  not  many  deer  or  black  hear  are 
taken  at  500  yards. 

I’ve  read  that  with  the  7mm-08, 
Remington  legitimized  the  7mm-308  wild- 
cat by  simply  renaming  it.  It  really  doesn’t 
matter  how  it  got  here.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  7mm-08  gave  new  life  to 
the  28  caliber  and  has  proven  to  many 
shooters  that  it  is  a top  big  game  cartridge. 

Factory  muzzle  velocity  for  the  140- 
grain  bullet  is  2,860  fps.  At  100  yards, 
velocity  drops  to  just  2,625,  and  it  is  still 
hitting  2,402  fps  at  200  yards  and  2,189  fps 
at  300  yards.  The  factory  154-grain  Ex- 
tended Range  load  produces  2,715  fps  at 
the  muzzle,  2,510  at  100,  2,315  at  200  and 
2,128  at  300  yards.  For  comparison  sake, 
the  .300  Savage  with  a 1 50-grain  bullet  has 
a top  muzzle  velocity  of  just  over  2,500  fps. 
The  7mm-08  has  more  velocity  than  that 
at  100  yards. 

Varmint  hunters  who  do  not  reload  can 
take  advantage  of  Remington’s  120-grain 
factory  load.  It  leaves  the  muzzle  at  an  even 
3,000  fps,  slips  to  2,725  at  100  yards,  and 
falls  only  to  2,467  at  200  yards.  Even  at  300 
yards,  the  1 20-grain  factory  bullet  is  hitting 
2,223  fps.  In  a heavy-  barrel  rig  with  a crisp 


trigger,  the  7mm-08  will  speak  well  for 
itself  in  the  woodchuck  pastures. 

Flandloaders  won’t  have  any  problems 
finding  empty  brass  for  the  7mm-08,  but 
cases  can  be  made  for  the  cartridge  by 
necking  down  .308  Winchester  cases. 
Speer’s  No.  1 1 Reloading  Manual  says  the 
short  neck  on  the  .308  does  not  cause  any 
problems  when  the  case  is  necked  down, 
but  because  the  7mm-08  case  is  slightly 
longer,  it  will  require  neck  trimming  if  a 
7mm-08  case  is  necked  up  to  .308. 

Not  only  is  the  7mm-08  a great  big  game 
cartridge,  it  has  also  become  a favorite  with 
silhouette  shooters  using  handloads.  Sil- 
houette shooters  are  singing  the  praises  of 
the  7mm-08’s  accuracy.  This  should  be  a 
cue  for  big  game  hunters  to  take  advantage, 
not  only  of  the  7mm-08’s  accuracy,  but  its 
power  as  well. 

With  only  three  factory  bullet  weight 
offerings,  the  7mm-08  offers  a lot  of  versa- 
tility to  handloaders  who  might  want  to  use 
115-grain  bullets  for  varmints,  160-grain 
for  deer,  and  the  175-grain  for  elk.  I par- 
ticularly like  the  140-grain  bullet  for  deer, 
but  heavier  2 84-caliber  bullets  can  be  used, 
especially  on  larger  game  such  as  elk. 

The  7mm-08  is  unquestionably  a fine 
cartridge  for  hunters  who  want  power  but 


THIS  1 0-POINT  BUCK  was  taken  at  over  200 
yards  with  a No.  1 Ruger  chambered  for  the 
Remington  7mm  Magnum. 
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THE  7mm-08  is  not  only  a fine  big 
game  cartridge,  with  the  115  grain 
bullet,  it  performs  well  on  varmints, 
too.  The  7mm-08  is  also  a good 
cartridge  for  hunters  who  want 
power  without  excessive  recoil. 


not  excessive  recoil.  Every  big  game 
cartridge  produces  recoil;  it’s  simply 
a fact  of  shooting.  Still,  there’s  no 
need  to  carry  a shoulder  bruising 
magnum  when  cartridges  more  pleas- 
ant to  shoot  have  all  the  needed 
speed,  trajectory  and  energy  for  long 
range  kills. 

It  has  been  a custom  to  start  a 
young  or  small-framed  hunter  with 
a .243  cartridge  or  .30-30  and  then  shift  to 
a more  powerful  cartridge  a year  or  so  later. 
I don’t  have  recoil  figures  on  these  car- 
tridges (it  would  depend  on  the  weight  of 
the  rifle  being  used),  but  I’m  confident  that 
the  7mm-08’s  recoil  is  not  much  heavier,  if 
any,  than  any  of  the  6mms  or  the  .30-30. 

Because  the  7mm-08  doesn’t  roar  or 


Helen  Lewis 

kick  like  larger  big  game  cartridges  is  no 
reason  to  think  it’s  just  tor  young  or  begin- 
ning hunters.  Ballistically,  it  performs  very 
close  to  old  time  favorites  such  as  the  .30- 
06  and  .270  Winchester,  and  due  to  its 
array  of  bullet  weights,  it  offers  more  versa- 
tility than  the  6mms,  or  even  the  .30- 
30.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  announced  that  after  reviewing  all 
available  data,  the  swift  fox  — a 
jackrabhit'sized  fox  commonly  found  in 
western  Kansas  — will  not  be  added  to 
the  Federal  List  of  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species.  However,  the 
service  also  made  a “warranted,  hut 
precluded”  finding,  which  essentially 
means  the  agency  believes  the  species 
should  be  on  the  list,  but  other  species 
have  higher  priority  for  listing. 

Wisconsin  turkey  hunters  set  another 
spring  season  harvest  record  in  1995, 
bagging  15,323  turkeys  during  the  six 
hunting  periods,  according  to 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
success  rate  statewide  — the  proportion 
of  turkey  permits  that  were  filled  — was 
22  percent,  compared  to  18  percent  for 
1994  and  20  percent  for  1993.  The 
high  success  rate  was  likely  the  result  of 
good  hunting  weather  in  all  time 
periods,  exceptional  productivity  in 
1994,  and  the  high  proportion  of 
jakes  — adolescent  males  — in  the 
harvest.  The  harvest  consisted  of  41 
percent  jakes,  up  from  26  percent  in 
1994. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  recently  issued  a decision 
regarding  a lawsuit  involving  “soft-catch” 
traps,  that  has  been  ongoing  since  1990. 
In  a unanimous  decision  the  court  found 
in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  This  decision 
means  that  this  fall,  for  the  first  time  in 
20  years,  Massachusetts  trappers  will  be 
ahle  to  lawfully  set  a foothold  trap  as  a 
live  restraining  device.  It  also  means 
universities,  and  state  and  federal 
agencies  can  use  these  traps  in  research 
or  for  predator  management. 


Many  false  rumors  have  been 
circulating  around  West  Virginia 
regarding  the  stocking  of  coyotes  and 
rattlesnakes.  Numerous  telephone  calls 
have  been  received  by  Division  of 
Natural  Resources ’ offices  with 
questions  and  rumors  regarding  the 
stocking  of  these  animals  by  DNR, 
according  to  Bernie  Dowler,  Chief  of 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Section.  “These 
rumors  are  entirely  false,”  said  Dowler. 
“I  have  no  idea  where  these  ideas  get 
started,  but  I can  assure  you  that  we 
have  not  released  any  coyotes  or 
rattlesnakes  in  West  Virginia.” 

The  eastern  tent  caterpillar, 
malacosoma  americanum  (Fabricius),  has 
been  observed  in  the  United  States  since 
1646.  Outbreaks  frequently  occur  at  8- 
10-  year  intervals.  The  presence  of  this 
pest  in  the  spring  is  usually  recognized  hy 
their  conspicuous  nests  or  tents 
constructed  in  the  forks  and  crotches  of  a 
tree.  The  favorite  hosts  of  this  pest  are 
cherry,  apple  and  crabapple.  Before 
gypsy  moth  outbreaks  in  the  1970s,  some 
experts  considered  this  pest  to  he  a 
significant  defoliator  of  deciduous  shade 
trees  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 

Louisiana’s  alligator  population 
continues  to  support  the  largest  wild 
harvest  of  seven  states  in  which  these 
reptiles  can  be  taken.  Approximately 
26,500  alligators  were  taken  in  this 
state  during  the  1994  season.  Sale  of 
resulting  hides  and  meat  contributed 
approximately  $10.3  million  to  the 
Louisiana  economy. 


Answers:  DTCOUNC 
Unscrambled,  the  letters  spell: 
CONDUCT 
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your  chance  to! 

Richard  Pawling’s  History  Alive  program  on  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission is  touring  the  state  throughout  our  centennial  celebration.  This 
entertaining  and  informative  program  will  delight  the  whole  family,  and  it’ll 
be  coming  soon  to  an  auditorium  near  you.  Tour  details  can  be  found  in  this 
month’s  “Conservation  News”  section. 
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WATERFOWL  STAMP 


“Middle  Creek  Buffleheads” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the  Commission  offers  for  sale  a voluntary  waterfowl 
management  stamp.  Profits  from  these  stamps  are  used  for  wet- 
land acquisition,  habitat  development  and  waterfowl-related 
education  programs. This  year’s  design  features  a pair  of  buffle- 
heads by  Mark  Bray. 


Collector  Value 


The  stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions  are  avail- 
able for  a limited  time  only;  stamps  remaining  after  three  years 
are  destroyed. The  1993  stamp  will  be  destroyed  after  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  10. When  you  purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets 
(any  available  editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices 
include  delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Waterfowl  management  stamps  are  available  at  all  Commis- 
sion offices,  and  at  participating  license  issuing  agents  and 
stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition  signed  prints  are  available  from 
art  dealers  and  galleries. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission:  1895-1995 
1 00  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation 


The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission:  1395- 
1995,  100  Tears  of 
Wildlife  Conservation 

traces  the  growth  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  into  one  of  the 
most  successful  conservation  agencies  in 
existance.  The  213-page  hardcover  volume  is 
thoroughly  researched  and  includes  more  than  60 
vintage  photographs. 


Order  from  the: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 

Dept.  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Price  is  $12.95,  plus  6%  sales  tax. 
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A Pheasant 
Hunter's  Memories 


NO  SINGLE  SOUND,  for  me,  can 
evoke  as  many  memories  as  the 
cackling  of  a ring-necked  pheasant. 
The  rhythmic  squalking  reminds  me 
of  bygone  hunts  and  sportsmen  who 
have  passed  on  to  a better  life. 

There  are  still  pockets  of  honest- 
to-goodness  wild  pheasants  on  lands  I 
can  hunt,  but  their  numbers  are  few. 
Therefore,  one  such  bird  a season  is 
enough  to  make  me  content.  Until 
they  thrive  in  greater  numbers,  I will 
continue  my  self-imposed  limit.  Time 
was,  though,  when  a hunter  could  get 
a limit  before  noon  on  a regular  basis, 
or  at  least  the  opportunity  was  there  if 
his  shooting  was  accurate. 

1 recall  a particular  soybean  patch, 


By  Carl  W.  McCardell 

about  20  acres,  sandwiched  between  two 
fencerows  with  corn  on  either  side.  Talk 
about  pheasants. 

1 had  been  bragging  up  the  patch  all  day. 
Brothers  Maurice  and  Raymond  Garvine, 
and  the  late  Paul  Hendrix  were  my  hunt- 
ing companions  for  the  whole  day.  We  had 
started  out  at  Paul’s  place. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  sunny  with 
a dazzling  landscape.  The  four  of  us  were 
about  half  way  through  our  hunt  when  two 
birds  exploded  from  cover.  I was  on  the 
outside  of  a dense  woodlot  looking  in  from 
a grassy  field.  The  cackling  was  my  only 
indication  of  the  birds’  presence.  A shot 
rang  out  then  I saw  Paul  jump  up  on  a small 
tree  stump  to  get  a better  look  at  the  situ- 
ation. 
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Laurel  and  Hardy  could  not  have  been 
more  proud.  Paul  stepped  back  as  he  took 
aim.  The  shot  missed  as  Paul  fell  flat  on 
his  posterior.  I quickly  ran  to  see  if  he  was 
alright.  I can’t  recall  who  laughed  the  most 
when  we  knew  the  only  thing  he  hurt  was 
his  ego. 

Back  at  Paul’s  house  we  cleaned  our 
game  after  a fine  lunch.  I insisted  we’d  see 
a lot  more  pheasants  if  we  hunted  the  soy- 
bean patch  I had  mentioned  umteen  times. 

Not  heeding  my  advice,  my  partners  and 
I traveled  to  an  area  containing  an  old 
graphite  mine.  The  thick  cover  over  the 
rolling  hills  of  excavated  dirt  provided  great 
cover  for  rabbits  and  pheasants.  Neverthe- 
less, the  place  did  not  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  game  that  afternoon. 

Next  we  hunted  a marshy  area,  a com 
field  and  woodlot  which  also  produced 
little  shooting.  “We  ought  to  try  the  soy- 
bean patch,”  Raymond  said  as  if  he  just  was 
given  a startling  revelation. 

“About  time,”  I chimed  in. 

Instead  of  using  a “blocker”  at  the  end 
of  the  field,  we  all  proceeded  through  in 
an  even  line  at  the  upper  end.  Paul  would 
have  been  the  ideal  candidate  for  the 
blocker  position  as  he  was  feeling  a little 
stiff  from  his  earlier  fall. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  sight  as  long  as  I 
live.  We  were  a little  over  half  way  through 
the  cover  when  cockbirds  and  hens  began 
taking  off  in  every  direction.  I have  never 
hunted  in  South  or  North  Dakota,  but  I 
can’t  imagine  any  place  holding  a better 
flock  of  birds. 

If  the  residents  of  the  small,  nearby  vil- 
lage of  Byers  had  been  outside  that  after- 
noon they  would  have  thought  an  inva- 
sion was  under  way.  Each  of  us  had  emp- 
tied our  doubles  and  semi’s  and  then  re- 
loaded in  order  to  empty  them  again.  The 
tally?  Only  two  pheasants  fell  to  our  shoot- 
ing. 

The  laughter  and  excitement  of  having 
seen  35  or  more  pheasants  in  one  place  was 
instantly  etched  in  our  memories.  The  fact 
that  this  was  mid-season  only  added  to  our 


delight  since  we  knew  there  would  be 
plenty  of  birds  left  for  later  recreation. 

Chet  Myers  was  right  out  of  a 1950s 
magazine  advertisement.  He  carried  a 
Model  12  Winchester,  was  rarely  seen 
without  a pipe  filled  with  Half  & Half, 
wore  the  proper  hunting  garb  of  the 
day  and  owned  the  perfect  bird  dog. 

If  you  ever  saw  the  dog  you  might 
not  agree  that  Leader  (affectionately 
named  for  the  Pennsylvania  Governor 
at  the  time)  was  anything  more  than 
a rabbit  hound.  Leader’s  father  was  a 
basset  hound,  his  mother  a beagle.  He 
was  often  mistaken  for  the  latter  breed. 

During  a hunt,  if  you  noticed 
Leader’s  tail  start  to  wag  furiously  and 
heard  deep  bellows  seeming  to  ema- 
nate from  his  diaphragm,  you  could  be 
certain  he  had  scented  a rabbit.  Criss- 
crossing maneuvers  and  yips  could  as- 
sure anyone  to  bet  the  farm  that 
Leader  was  running  down  a pheasant. 
“Lead’s  on  a bird,”  Chet  would  say  con- 
fidently. 

Leader  was  a loyal  dog.  He  seemed 
to  give  Chet  the  best  shots  and  always 
brought  the  game  back  to  his  master. 
The  only  exception  was  when  I was 
allowed  to  hunt  with  him  by  myself. 
Then  he  would  treat  me  as  though  I 
were  Chet.  Leader  was  not  much  for 
ceremonious  praise.  A few  pats  on  the 
head  and  a couple  of  “good  dog”  state- 
ments was  more  than  enough  to  in- 
spire Leader  to  do  some  more  hunt- 
ing. 

Chet  had  had  his  first  and  second 
heart  attacks  by  the  time  I was  17.  He 
decided  it  was  best  to  take  a break  from 
his  hunting  until  he  felt  more  able  to 
be  afield.  I desperately  wanted  to  have 
Leader  for  my  very  own.  I knew  Chet 
was  going  to  part  with  him,  but  his 
brother,  who  had  a large  farm  in 
Lancaster  County,  also  wanted  the 
dog. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  day  old  Leader 
left.  I would  have  been  ashamed  to 
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have  admitted  it  back  then,  but  I ac- 
tually  cried  over  the  dog’s  departure. 
Leader  lived  another  three  seasons  but 
I never  saw  him  again.  I was  assured 
that  he  enjoyed  his  remaining  time  in 
sheer  bliss  with  so  many  rabbits  and 
pheasants  to  hunt. 

Chet  lived  about  six  years  after  giv- 
ing Leader  to  his  brother.  He  never 
hunted  again.  To  this  day,  the  cackle 
of  a pheasant  reminds  me  of  both  of 
those  hunting  companions,  especially 
when  I hear  the  melody  on  a cool  No- 
vember morning  when  frost  has  blan- 
keted the  landscape. 


My  late  father  probably  hunted 
with  me  more  than  anyone  else  dur- 
ing the  peak  of  pheasant  numbers.  I 
can  still  feel  the  anguish  1 felt  during 
the  first  few  seasons.  I could  not  con- 
nect my  shot  pattern  with  a fast  flying 
ringneck.  Dad  also  sensed  my  frustra- 
tion but  could  not  belp.  Our  time  was 
limited  in  those  early  years.  Dad  often 
worked  on  Saturday  mornings  for 


overtime  pay  while  his  daily  schedule 
brought  him  home  just  after  the  daily 
shooting  hour  had  ended. 

While  hunting  one  morning  during  my 
third  season,  Dad  and  I slowly  walked 
through  a cut  cornfield.  As  was  the  case  in 
those  days,  the  picker  left  ample  food  and 
cover.  Suddenly,  we  noticed  several  roost- 
ers running  ahead  of  us. 

“They’re  going  to  flush  wild,”  Dad  said 
while  picking  up  the  pace.  Dad  shouldered 
his  16-gauge  Fox  Model  B while  I drew  a 
bead  with  my  20-gauge  of  the  same  make. 
A single  pheasant  tried  to  fly  up  and  over 
a thick  layer  of  a honeysuckle-choked 
fencerow  at  the  end  of  the  corn 
field  edge.  “Boom,”  the  report 
echoed  through  the  valley. 

“I  got  him,  Dad,”  I yelled  in 
victory. 

“Oh,  yea,  ah  nice  shot,” 
Dad  said  a little  nervously. 

“I  didn’t  hear  you  shoot  but 
you  must  have,”  I responded. 

“I  did  but  you  definitely  got 
the  bird,”  Dad  said  assuringly. 
That  was  the  bird  that  broke 
the  spell  for  me.  I began  to  get 
my  fair  share  of  pheasants 
thereafter. 

Years  later  Dad  and  I were 
hunting  not  far  from  the  house 
where  1 grew  up.  In  fact,  it  was 
in  a field  just  a couple  hundred 
yards  from  where  my  first 
pheasant  fell.  Dad  had  insisted 
on  going  through  the  thicket 
where  birds  often  sat  real  tight 
before  rocketing  off.  He  gave 
me  the  easier  walk  and  it  allowed  me  to  be 
more  in  the  open  for  a clearer  shot. 

Dad  had  taken  a bird  in  the  morning.  It 
was  now  late  afternoon  and  he  had  wanted 
to  limit  out  since  it  had  been  a long  time 
since  he  had  accomplished  the  feat. 

The  stillness  was  broken  by  an  explo- 
sive cackling  pheasant.  Its  wings  literally 
tore  off  small  branches  from  the  hasty  de- 
parture from  under  Dad’s  feet.  I noticed 


DAD'S  HANDS  seemed  tangled  in  brush  as  he  frantically 
attempted  to  take  a shot.  As  the  bird  leveled  off  a safe 
distance  from  him  1 raised  my  shotgun,  swung  as 
smoothly  as  possible,  then  touched  the  trigger. 
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IF  YOU  ever  saw  Leader  you  might  not  agree  that  he 
was  anything  more  than  a rabbit  hound.  If  Leader's  tail 
started  to  wag  furiously  and  deep  bellows  emanated 
from  his  diaphragm,  you  could  be  certain  he  was  on  a 
rabbit.  Crisscrossing  maneuvers  and  yips,  however, 
assured  that  Leader  was  running  down  a pheasant. 


that  Dad’s  hands  seemed  to  he  tangled  in 
brush  as  he  searched  for  a way  to  take  a 
shot.  As  the  bird  leveled  off  a safe  distance 
from  him  I raised  my  shotgun,  swung  as 
smoothly  as  possible,  then  touched  the  trig- 
ger. The  pheasant  was  tumbling  through 
the  air  when  I heard  Dad  yell,  “I  can’t  be- 
lieve I hit  him.  I thought  he  was  going  to 
get  away.” 

Realizing  Dad  had  managed  to  fire  at 
the  same  time  I had,  I yelled  back,  “Yea. 
Nice  shot,”  while  trying  to  slip  the  spent 
shell  out  of  my  gun  secretly.  “You  shot,  too, 
didn’t  you,”  Dad  commented  while  seeing 
me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

Helping  Dad  retrieve  the  pheasant,  we 
both  stood  admiring  its  beauty.  “You  defi- 
nitely got  him,”  I assured  Dad.  I don’t  think 


1 could  have  gotten  him 
from  my  angle.” 

Recently,  as  I recalled 
these  two  incidents,  1 real- 
ized the  significance  they 
now  hold  for  me.  The  one  I 
just  described  was  Dad’s  last 
pheasant  hunt.  Therefore, 
his  last  bird  was  obtained  in 
a similar  fashion  as  my  first 
one. 

Neither  of  us  had  been 
certain  as  to  which  one  of 
us  had  actually  gotten  the 
pheasant  in  either  case.  The 
first  time  Dad  had  con- 
ceded the  shot  in  order  to 
give  a young  boy  more  con- 
fidence. I had  conceded 
later  on  so  that  Dad  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
two  birds  on  the  same  day. 

I could  write  a book  on 
the  joys,  sorrows,  frustra- 
tions and  successes  of 
pheasant  hunting  when  wild  birds  were 
abundant.  All  of  us  who  hunted  those 
golden  years  from  the  1960s  and  1970s 
would  agree  that  it  was  a time  that  will 
always  bring  pleasant  memories  as  we 
think  about  them. 

I have  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
comeback  for  the  pheasant.  I have  con- 
fidence that  there  will  be  more  memo- 
ries for  me  to  store  away  in  the  years  to 
come.  Most  of  all  I desire  that  more 
teenagers  will  be  able  to  look  back  years 
from  now  and  be  able  to  tell  their  chil- 
dren about  such  a comeback.  They  will 
be  able  to  talk  of  the  second  golden  era 
of  pheasant  hunting  which  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  there  is  open  land  in 
our  state.  □ 
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More  than  just  a money  making  enterprise, 
trapping  fosters  patience,  perseverance, 
dedication  and  many  other  wholesome 
qualities , which  in  this  case  form  the  basis  for 
a fine  family  tradition. 


Muskrats 

for 

Thanksgiving 


By  Don  Powell 

IT  WAS  THE  last  Thursday  in 
November  and  this  30'year-old 
was  planning  on  not  turkey  for 
Thanksgiving,  hut  muskrats.  All  too 
early,  the  alarm  clock  announced  5 
o’clock,  and  after  my  feet  found  the 
floor  my  next  sense  to  awaken  was 
smell;  an  aroma  of  spearmint  filled 
the  cabin  air.  This  indicated  that  in 
my  fumbling  the  evening  before,  I 
had  cracked  a bottle  of  muskrat  lure 
when  the  container  holding  my  lures 
slipped  from  my  hand. 

The  sweet  smelling  lure  hadn’t 
been  the  only  bottle  I’d  dropped  on 
the  cement  floor  of  our  cabin’s 
basement.  Thus  my  first  reaction  was 
to  sniff  harder,  trying  to  detect  any 
other  clues  of  cracked  bottles. 

After  three  hard  determined 
sniffs.  1 felt  fortunate  that  I didn’t 
detect  the  smell  of  Carmen’s  Canine 
Call,  a stronger  smelling,  long 
distance  lure  we  use  for  fox  trapping. 
How  appropriate,  I thought,  that 


on  this  holiday  morning  I felt  my  small 
mishap  wasn’t  a problem.  In  fact,  the 
smell  of  muskrat  lure  seemed  more 
appropriate  than  Maxwell  House. 

Thanksgiving:  the  very  word  itself 
describes  the  occasion.  A rose  by  any 
other  name  might  not  smell  the  same,  as 
no  other  word  could  more  accurately 
describe  that  Thursday  before  buck 
season  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  me  Thanksgiving  triggers 
thoughts  of  not  only  a bearded  bird,  hut 
also  muskrats.  Thanksgiving  morning  has 
long  held  a special  importance  and 
anticipation  for  me.  On  this  day,  muskrat 
season  began. 

I could  never  dream  of  sleeping  in  on 
the  opening  day  of  trapping  season. 

Every  year  since  1972,  even  while 
attending  college  and  Thanksgiving 
breaks  allowed  me  the  opportunity  get 
caught  up  on  my  sleeping,  I was  up  early 
and  anxious  to  go.  Thanksgiving  is  a 
family  holiday  from  lunch  time  on,  but  in 
the  morning,  my  tradition  involves 
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conibears,  legholds  and  furbearing 
rodents. 

November’s  last  week  is  a time  when 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  only  orange  is 
what  protects  hunters,  and  only  some 
brown  dry  oak  leaves  cling  to  their 
branches.  Periods  of  warm  sunny  days  are 
mixed  with  cold  nights,  drizzle  and  rainy 
periods. 

Talk  of  buck  season  is  on  just  about 
everybody’s  mind,  it  seems,  and  the  day’s 
silence  is  often  broken  by  scattered  gun 
shots  ringing  from  those  in  pursuit  of 
small  game  and  turkey.  On  this  morning 
of  this  year,  prior  to  the  turkey  dinner, 
my  brother’s  young  son,  Charlie,  will 
accompany  me  as  I prepare  sets  for 
muskrats. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  found 
that  starting  this  special 
holiday  by  going  after 
muskrats  allows  me  to 
cease  my  normal  business 
and  work  routines  and 
recognize  the  day  with 
proper  ceremony.  Twenty- 
three  years  of  wading  the 
same  stream,  1 would 
think,  allows  me  the  right 
to  refer  to  muskrat 
trapping  as  my  tradition. 

I’ve  read  that  the  origin 
of  the  holiday  stems  from 
Governor  Bradford  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  and 
is  derived  from  his 
gratitude  for  a plentiful 
harvest  in  1621.  Subse- 
quently, it  is  written,  to 
accommodate  this 
proclamation  he  sent  tour 
men  out  in  search  of  game. 

Which  may  well  be  where 
the  turkey  makes  its 
appearance  as  the  men  are 
said  to  have  returned 
under  wild  fowl  sufficient 
to  feed  the  small  colony 
for  a week.  The  house- 


wives are  credited  with  then 
preparing  from  modest  supplies  a 
variety  of  goodies  for  the  festive 
occasion. 

Now  Charlie  and  I weren’t  under 
the  same  pressure  those  four  pilgrims 
must  have  been  to  bring  back  an 
abundance  of  food,  but  I must  say 
my  sister-in-law  did  give  a proclama- 
tion to  be  back  on  time.  They  were 
words  that  caused  me  to  remember 
the  importance  of  taking  my  wrist 
watch. 
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Charlie  and  I loaded  most  of  the 
traps  and  stakes  in  my  Jimmy  the 
night  before,  so  after  waking  up, 
grabbing  a donut  and  getting 
appropriately  dressed,  all  we  needed 
was  to  find  an  available  spot  to  place 
our  pack  baskets 
and  be  on  our 
way  towards 
Minich’s 
Lake. 

The 
heater 
became 
our  friend 
that 

morning, 
and  as  I 
pulled  off  at 
the  farthest 
point  downstream  of 
our  line,  I could  see  the 
breath  of  the  landowner’s  cattle  in 
the  brisk  morning  air.  This  was  the 
section  of  stream  where  I’d  caught 
my  first  muskrat  with  my  brother 
and  his  friend  Blake.  That  was 
hundreds  of  rats  before  and  years 
ago. 

Dari  Minich,  the  owner,  had 
always  welcomed  our  presence  and 
he’d  become  a consistent  part  of  my 
Thanksgiving.  His  hard  work  and 
sound  business  decisions  allowed 
him  to  create  a tremendous  lake 
with  banks  the  muskrats  just  loved, 
and  beside  his  lake  ran  a slow 
stream. 

The  stream  could  be  considered 
small.  More  often  than  not,  if  a guy 
stepped  hack  a few  paces  and  got  a 
good  running  start,  he  could  jump  to 
the  other  bank.  The  setting  was  a 
muskrat  trapper’s  dream  come  true  as 
grass  was  abundant  and  the  ’rats 
found  the  digging  good. 

I noticed  Dari  moving  about  the 
barn,  feeding  the  cattle  and  doing 
typical  farm  work.  Tasks  which  few 


can  really  appreciate  until  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  try  them  at  that  time  of 
the  morning. 

After  unloading  the  stakes  and  traps 
and  entering  the  water,  I could  feel  the 
cold  water  pushing  on  my  hip  boots  as  I 
walked  upstream,  careful  to 

ascertain  my  boots  were 
pulled  up,  as  more 
than  once  in 
the  past  I’d 
been  reminded 
of  that  impor- 
tance. 

As  I began 
to  prod  the 
banks  to  locate 
dens  I heard 
the  tractor 
produce  a 
sturdy  chorus  of 
putts  as  only  a 
Farmall  could  after  being  forced  to  duty. 
My  body  felt  much  like  I imagined  that 
tractor  would  have  felt  if  it  had  feelings. 
For  this  morning  seemed  cold  and  often 
my  body  asked  why  we  hadn’t  enjoyed 
some  additional  rest.  However,  adrenalin 
fueled  our  activity  and  both  me,  my 
partner  and  the  Farmall  were  harnessed 
by  will. 

Charlie  was  a full  partner,  hut  because 
he  did  not  have  hip  boots,  his  role  was 
that  of  supervisor  and  — as  he  called 
himself  — a workhorse.  And  I admit,  he 
pulled  his  share  of  the  load.  He  helped 
load  the  car  the  night  before;  he  carried 
traps  along  the  bank  and  he  later  helped 
skin  and  stretch  the  pelts. 

Every  year  I noticed  a big  difference  in 
his  ability,  strength  and  wisdom.  He  now 
conversed  like  the  veteran  trapper  he 
had  become.  His  stature  was  changing 
from  child  to  hoy,  and  I could  almost 
imagine  myself  someday  riding  in  his  car 
and  then  handing  him  the  traps  while  I 
stood  on  the  bank. 

As  we  made  our  way  on  up  the  stream 
we  found  28  promising  locations  where 
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we  set  either  conibears  or  legholds  with 
drowning  devices.  Our  sets  were  simple. 
We  covered  the  noticeable  runways  and 
slides,  and  also  prepared  some  enticing 
pockets. 

After  climbing  out  of  the  water  and 
up  the  stream  bank,  we  began  to  walk 
back  to  the  vehicle,  our  load  now 
reduced  to  only  empty  pack  baskets.  I 
glanced  again  at  the  setting,  it  was  a view 
I’ve  appreciated  many  times. 

This  time  the  bam  stood  larger  and 
bold  in  front  of  the  rolling  farmland  and 
beside  it  stood  a house  which  would 
indicate  to  those  who  pass  that  the 
owners  were  undoubtedly  rewarded  for 
giving  more  than  they  ever  took. 
Everything  seemed  perfectly  placed.  I 
glanced  beside  me  and  saw  my  nephew 
and  then  I thought  how  lucky  we  were 
that  we  had  the  health  and  opportunity 
to  enjoy  what  would  be  remembered  as  a 
perfect  day. 

Our  plan  was  to  now  head  to 
grandma’s  and  grandpa’s,  as  Charlie 
fondly  called  my  parent’s  home.  There 
we  would  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  family  and 
the  feast.  My  wife  and  16-month-old 
daughter  and  I would  then  travel  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  my  in- 
laws.  Charlie  would  go  with  his  mom, 
dad  and  sisters  to  visit  more  family. 

That  evening  I’d  pick  Charlie  up  at 
9:00  and  we’d  check  and  reset  the 
traps  when  necessary.  The  next 
morning  we’d  do  the  same  and  on 
the  second  full  day  we’d  pull  the 
line. 

After  pulling  the  line, 
when  our  tally  was 
completed,  we  found  our 
efforts  had  rewarded  us 
with  25  muskrats  and  a 
bonus  mink,  which  we 
caught  thanks  to  Tim 
McMillen,  who  gave  us 
pre-season  advice.  As  we 
put  the  traps  away,  the 
smell  of  spearmint 


allowed  me  to  reflect  on  our  success- 
ful season.  Hence,  I took  a few  more 
deep  sniffs  to  remind  me  of  how 
good  life  really  is  for  us. 

Thanksgiving  for  so  many  in 
Pennsylvania  is  associated  with 
turkey  dinner,  watching  football, 
small  game  hunting,  relaxing  or 
scouting  for  deer  sign.  This  holiday 
serves  as  a festive  spiritual  occasion 
for  many  and,  I admit,  I am  no 
different. 

But  there  is  a portion  of  the 
Keystone  State’s  population  which 
also  finds  pleasure,  as  I do,  in  putting 
on  hip  boots,  carrying  pre-cut  stakes 
and  conibears  all  in  pursuit  of  the 
small  furbearers  that  live  in  the 
cattail  huts  and  bank  dens  of  farm 
ponds  and  meandering  streams. 

Let’s  give  thanks  to  all  who  allow 
us  to  enjoy  this  opportunity  in  our 
great  nation,  our  state,  our  counties, 
townships,  on  private  property  and 
public,  and  to  the  friends  and  family 
with  whom  we  share  these  mo- 
ments. □ 
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Deer,  bear,  elk,  hardy  pheasants,  bald  eagles  and  ospreys, 
and  alliances  with  conservation  groups  characterized  the 
1 9 80s . Excerpted  here  from  Chapter  1 1 of  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission:  100  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  . . . 


Back  from  the  Brink 


By  Joe  Kosack 


Despite  improvements  to 

Pennsylvania’s  deer  manage- 
ment  program  during  the  1960s  and 
’70s,  the  deer  herd  of  the  1980s  rose  far 
beyond  the  population  densities  sought 
by  the  Game  Commission.  Pre-hunt- 
ing season  estimates  for  whitetails 
climbed  to  900,000  in  the  early  ’80s, 
and  densities  surpassed  50  deer  per 
forested  square 
mile  in  some 
areas.  The  deer 
management 
system  established  at  the  end  of  the 
1970s  set  county  density  goals  based 
on  the  habitat  makeup  of  each  county. 
Because  the  system  represented  a radi- 
cal departure  from  past  practices,  the 
agency  instituted  the  program  cau- 
tiously by  issuing  fewer  antlerless  li- 
censes than  the  new  system  actually 
called  for. 

The  agency’s  decision  to  take  a 
conservative  approach  was  also  influ- 
enced hy  three  consecutive  hard  win- 
ters in  the  late  ’70s,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  deer  died  in  deep  snow,  ice 
and  freezing  temperatures.  The  com- 
missioners set  county  antlerless  allo- 
cations to  compensate  for  the  high 
winter  mortality  and  guard  against 
overharvest.  But  those  severe  winters 
and  low  antlerless  allocations  were  fol- 


lowed hy  several  mild  winters  in  the  early 
1980s  that  affected  deer  reproduction. 

Mild  winters  can  allow  deer  numbers  to 
increase  exponentially.  Not  only  are  there 
more  females  left  after  the  winter  to  pro- 
duce young,  hut  more  does  also  tend  to 
have  more  than  one  fawn.  The  agency’s 
population  projections  — and  hence  its 
antlerless  allocations  — were  based  on  nor- 
mal winters,  and  biologists  didn’t  immedi- 
ately realize  how  quickly  the  herd  had 
grown.  And  when  biologists  began  recom- 
mending larger  numbers  of  antlerless  li- 
censes, pressure  from  hunters  and  elected 
officials  kept  the  lid  on  allocations.  As  a 
result,  antlerless  allocations  could  not  keep 
pace  with  herd  growth.  And  the  mild  win- 
ters continued,  compounding  the  prob- 
lem. 

Up  until  the  early  1980s,  deer  hunting 
opportunities  had  changed  little  in  several 
decades.  Hunters  were  entitled  to  one  deer 
per  year;  if  they  shot  a buck,  any  antlerless 
license  they  might’ve  had  was  invalid.  But 
in  the  mid-1980s,  when  biologists  wanted 
to  begin  an  aggressive  reduction  program, 
the  restrictions  worked  against  manage- 
ment strategies.  By  allowing  hunters  only 
one  deer,  the  agency  was  in  effect  reducing 
hunting  pressure  at  a time  it  wanted  more 
deer  — especially  does  — shot. 

To  make  matters  worse,  hunter  success 
rates  were  dropping.  Sportsmen  found  it 
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FOR  MANY  years,  hunters  were  allowed  only  one 
deer  per  year,  a convention  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  heading  off  the  exploding  growth  of  the  herd. 
The  agency  had  trouble  selling  its  entire  allocation 
of  antlerless  licenses  until  it  instituted  the  bonus 
program,  in  which  hunters  could  purchase  unsold 
tags  to  take  a second  (and  later  a third)  deer. 


harder  and  harder  to  locate  a 
place  to  hunt,  and,  perhaps  for 
that  reason,  they  were  spend- 
ing  less  time  deer  hunting.  A 
decline  in  success  rates  meant 
more  licenses  had  to  he  sold  to 
kill  the  same  number  of  deer 
previous  allocations  had  pro- 
vided. In  1983,  the  agency  al- 
located for  the  first  time  more 
than  500,000  doe  licenses.  Dis- 
gruntled hunters  and  legisla- 
tors branded  the  number  ex- 
cessive. The  agency  stood  its 
ground,  but  15,000  antlerless 
licenses  remained  after  sales 
closed. 

For  several  years,  the  com- 
mission was  unable  to  sell  its 
entire  antlerless  allocation, 
seemingly  having  reached  a 
saturation  point  at  half  a mil- 
lion licenses.  By  1986,  the  number  of  un- 
sold licenses  had  doubled  to  30,000.  Hunt- 
ers complained  about  how  high  the  alloca- 
tions were,  and  a few  people  accused  the 
commission  of  raising  allocations  so  it  could 
make  more  money.  More  than  a few  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  increased  antlerless 
harvests,  saying  the  commission  was  sell- 
ing out  to  agricultural  and  forestry  interests 
that  were  calling  for  herd  reductions. 

But  it  wasn’t  only  farmers  and  foresters 
who  wanted  to  see  the  herd  cut.  City  dwell- 
ers, suburbanites  and  park  officials  were 
campaigning  for  more  antlerless  licenses  as 
well.  Deer  were  causing  problems  on  the 
highways,  and  they  were  eating  thousands 
of  dollars’  worth  of  ornamental  shrubbery 
and  backyard  garden  produce.  And  subur- 
ban residents  soon  learned  about  the  deer’s 
role  in  the  life  cycle  of  Lyme  disease,  a 
bacterial  infection  that  can  cause  arthritic, 
cardiac  or  neurologic  disorders. 

The  white-tailed  deer,  although  a sym- 
bol of  Pennsylvania’s  wilderness  to  many, 
was  becoming  a nuisance:  People  were  be- 
ginning to  refer  to  deer  as  “rats  with  hooves.” 

In  1 986 , the  Game  Commission  length- 


ened the  antlerless  deer  season  from 
two  to  three  days  to  increase  the  har- 
vest. It  was  the  first  three-day  season 
in  18  years,  one  that  set  the  standard 
for  seasons  to  come.  But  adding  a third 
day  produced  an  additional  harvest  of 
only  5 to  10  percent. 

The  following  year,  the  agency  in- 
stituted a major  change  in  its  deer 
management  program  with  the  so- 
called  “bonus”  system.  Under  the  ex- 
perimental program,  hunters  were  per- 
mitted to  buy  as  “bonus  tags”  any  un- 
sold antlerless  licenses  in  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery 
counties  that  still  remained  three  weeks 
after  sales  began. 

The  program  worked  so  well  the 
commission  implemented  it  statewide 
the  following  year,  and  the  problem  of 
unsold  licenses  disappeared.  In  the  first 
two  years,  hunters  were  permitted  to 
buy  one  bonus  tag;  they  could  buy  two 
beginning  in  1990. 

Bear  management  continued  to  be 
a source  of  controversy.  Pennsylvania 
was  home  to  4,000  to  5,000  bears  by 
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1980.  Hunting  restrictions  — county 
and  statewide  closures,  and  one-  and 
two-day  seasons  — had  increased  the 
bear’s  numbers.  Inclement  weather 
during  a few  hunting  seasons  had  also 
limited  harvests. 

One  of  the  biggest  controversies  to 
arise  was  the  abolition  of  the  cub  law. 
The  large  bear  harvest  of  1979  had 
included  about  120  cubs,  which  were 
illegal  kills  under  a 55-year-old  law 
that  stipulated  only  hears  one  year  or 
older  could  be  taken.  Biologists  be- 
lieved the  law  was  a waste  of  the  re- 
source because  cubs  were  either  con- 
fiscated at  check  stations  or  left  in  the 
woods  by  hunters  who  discovered 
they’d  made  an  unlawful  kill. 

Biologist  Gary  Alt  wrote  to  Execu- 
tive Director  Glenn  Bowers,  recom- 
mending repeal  of  the  cub  law. 

“The  present  regulation  creates  an 
enforcement  problem  because  large 
solitary  cubs  are  indistinguishable  from 
small,  legal  bears,  even  by  experts, 
under  field  conditions,”  Alt  wrote.  In 
addition,  he  noted  that  the  law  did 
little  to  reduce  cub  mortality.  Com- 
parisons with  other  states  showed  the 
same  percentage  of  cubs  was  shot  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  was  a cub  law 
in  place.  Furthermore,  the  bear  man- 
agement program  lost  valuable  infor- 
mation when  illegal  cubs  and  small, 
legal  bears  that  had  been  killed  were 
left  in  the  woods. 

Bowers  and  the  commissioners 
agreed  with  Alt,  but  the  public  did 
not.  When  the  agency  abolished  the 
cub  law  in  1980,  hundreds  of  people 
wrote  in  opposition.  Each  letter  re- 
ceived a reply  explaining  the  decision, 
and  Alt  gave  talks  throughout  the 
state  to  reinforce  the  agency’s  posi- 
tion. But  because  the  cub  law  had  its 
basis  in  emotion  and  not  science,  it 
took  several  years  for  the  uproar  to  die 
down. 

Of  all  the  changes  the  agency 


pushed  for  during  the  ’80s,  none  was  more 
significant  than  efforts  to  revamp  the  game 
laws,  which  hadn’t  received  a comprehen- 
sive update  since  1937.  Fines  for  serious 
crimes  were  paltry  by  modern  standards, 
and  the  language  of  the  law  itself  was  am- 
biguous and  archaic.  Game  Commission 
law  enforcement  officials  rewrote  the  game 
law  and  forwarded  it  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  early  ’80s.  The  House 
Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  conducted 
several  hearings  to  collect  testimony  and 
solicit  improvements  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  a committee-forged  revision  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  draft  was  com- 
pleted in  mid- 1985. 

“The  document  . . . represents  the 
first  time  since  1937  that  any  substantial 
effort  has  been  made  to  streamline  and 
modernize  Pennsylvania’s  outdated  wild- 
life statutes,”  Executive  Director  Peter 
Duncan  told  the  committee.  “We  are 
pleased  the  proposed  codification  provides 
more  realistic  penalties,  consistent  with 
today’s  economy  and  sense  of  justice.  We 
are  also  pleased  to  note  the  proposed  codi- 
fication provides  effective  deterrents  against 
poaching  and  commercial  exploitation  of 
wildlife,  known  to  be  widespread  and  grow- 
ing in  recent  years.” 

The  game  law  packet  was  passed  by  both 
state  houses  and  was  signed  by  Governor 
Thornburgh  on  July  8,  1986.  The  newly 
named  Game  and  Wildlife  Code,  which 
went  into  effect  July  1,  1987,  increased 
hunting  license  fees;  created  a senior  resi- 
dent lifetime  hunting  license;  established 
substantially  higher  penalties  for  wildlife 
violations;  and  changed  the  title  of  “dis- 
trict game  protector”  to  “wildlife  conserva- 
tion officer.”  The  code  and  revised  regula- 
tions also  authorized  officers  to  post  baited 
areas  against  hunting  for  30  days;  moved 
the  end  of  legal  spotlighting  time  to  11 
p.m.;  required  big  game  hunters  to  wear 
250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
clothing;  classified  wild  turkeys  as  big  game; 
and  made  it  illegal  to  prop  a loaded  firearm 
against  a vehicle. 
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While  efforts  to  change  the  game  laws 
were  underway,  the  Game  Commission 
updated  other  aspects  of  its  law  enforce- 
ment program.  The  agency  completed  work 
on  a new,  computerized  listing  of  its  arrest 
records  in  1983  that  gave  officers  in  the 
field  quick  information  on  suspects. 

Beginning  in  the  1980s,  officers  had  to 
deal  more  and  more  with  the  illegal,  com- 
mercial wildlife  trade.  Uniformed  and  un- 
dercover conservation  officers  from  Penn- 
sylvania cooperated  with  other  state  and 
federal  wildlife  personnel  to  catch  people 
dealing  in  commodities  such  as  black  bear 
gall  bladders,  mounted  specimens  of  en- 
dangered species  and  other  protected  wild- 
life, and  illegal  venison  products. 

One  undercover  investigation  of  illegal 
marketing  of  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States  came  to  an  end  in 
January  1985  after  more  than  two  years  of 
work.  During  the  investigation,  undercover 
officers  — including  several  from  the  Game 
Commission  — purchased  more  than  275 
deer  and  1 ,800  pounds  of  venison  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Officers  also  uncovered  a thriv- 
ing illegal  market  in  the  state  for  songbirds, 
game  birds  and  raptors,  which  were  sold  for 
food,  taxidermy  specimens  and  plumage. 
More  than  125  people  were  charged  in 
connection  with  the  case. 

In  1986,  the  agency  recognized  a mile- 
stone of  providing  places  to  hunt  when  it 
celebrated  the  first  50  years  of  the  Coop- 
erative Farm-Game  program.  The  public 
access  program  encouraged  landowners  to 
allow  public  hunting  and  trapping  on  their 
properties.  In  exchange,  landholders  re- 
ceived increased  game  law  enforcement 
patrols,  game  bird  stockings,  land  enhance- 
ments that  benefited  wildlife,  and  Game 
News  subscriptions.  The  program  fostered 
good  relationships  between  farmers,  hunt- 
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ers  and  the  agency. 

Farm-Game,  which  began  on  10 
Chester  County  farms  comprising 
1,507  acres,  had  grown  in  half  a cen- 
tury to  more  than  20,000  farms  en- 
compassing 2.4  million  acres  in  58 
counties. 

As  the  Game  Commission  neared 
its  centennial,  it  stood  as  a trailblazer 
in  the  area  of  land  acquisition.  The 
agency  had  provided  millions  of  acres 
of  land  for  the  commonwealth’s  hunt- 
ers through  cooperative  access  pro- 
grams such  as  Farm-Game,  Safety  Zone 
(a  program  similar  to  Farm-Game  in 
which  people  who  owned  as  little  as  80 
acres  could  enroll)  and  Forest  Game. 
That  was  in  addition  to  the  more  than 
one  million  acres  the  commission  had 
purchased  with  sportsmen’s  money. 
The  agency  saw  land  acquisition  as 
one  of  its  most  important  goals  be- 
cause habitat,  both  for  wildlife  and  the 
people  who  enjoyed  it,  was  becoming 
scarcer  and  more  precious  with  each 
passing  year.  And  as  the  land  available 
to  wild  creatures  continued  to  shrink, 
it  made  the  agency’s  task  of  managing 
wildlife  all  the  more  complex  — and 
vital. 
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Bear  Dreamers 


THE  COMPLEX  social  system  of  the  Plains  Indians  was  directly  linked  to 
nature  by  various  clans  and  societies.  Most  societies  were  named  after 
animals  — The  Doves,  The  Mosquitoes,  Wolf,  Crow  Owners,  Buffalo  Bulls,  Owl, 
Elk  and  Deer  are  but  a few.  Some  societies  were  open  while  others  were  secret  or 
elitist.  Individuals  were  guided  to  join  a specific  society  if  that  animal  appeared  to 
them  in  a dream  or  vision.  One  secret  society  of  the  Omahas  was  the  Bear 
Dreamers  — a mysterious,  magical  cult  who  experienced  powerful  dreams  involv- 
ing bears. 

Here,  in  present  day  Pennsylvania,  we  find  another  Bear  Society  — a society  of 
bear  hunters.  Some  90,000  strong  they  gather  for  three  days  each  N ovemher  to  seek 
the  object  of  their  dreams  — Mah-to-wah-hay  see-cha,  the  black  bear.  Even 
though  their  chances  of  killing  or  even  seeing  a bear  are  slim,  they  search  for  hear 
magic  on  frozen  ridges  and  along  rocky  escarpments,  by  pushing  through  reefs  of 
laurel  and  clearcuts  and  primeval  swamps,  or  stalking  through  oak  and  beech  flats. 
At  night  they  speak  of  bear  sign  and  distant  shots  and  hope  and  wish  and  dream 
some  more. 

When  hunters  gather  around  a dead  bear  they  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  touch 
it  — a claw,  a pad,  a fang,  the  white  chevron  blaze  on  its  chest.  Fingers  run  through 
fur  that  catches  the  light  like  anthracite.  But  the  bear  cannot  be  regarded  alone, 
separate  from  its  environment.  Of  all  the  animals,  the  contrasting  nature  of  the  bear 
echoes  the  natural,  shifting  qualities  of  Penn’s  Woods  in  November.  Following  are 
some  recent  excerpts  from  three  decades  of  bear  dreaming  in  the  northern  tier. 


sea 


Sunrise  finds  me  on  a frozen  mountaintop  in  Tioga  County, 
standing  on  a raised  hummock  of  ground,  a tiny  atoll  in 
of  laurel.  Out  of  the  east  a large,  black 
silhouette  sails  directly  towards  me.  At  first 
I think  it’s  a wild  turkey,  but  when 
pick  it  up  in  the  binocu- 
lars I identify  it  as 
a golden  eagle. 
The  Oglala  Sioux 
believed  that  the 

eagle  had  the  greatest  power  of  all  birds  and  associated  it  with  the  sun.  Its  feathers  were 
said  to  be  the  sun’s  rays.  As  the  magnificant  bird  passes  overhead  it  glows  in  the  pale, 
yellow  light  of  the  winter  sun,  and  I agree  with  their  belief. 


A black  squirrel,  another  symbol  of  the  nothern  tier, 
provides  entertainment  until  a doe  trots  by.  She  stops  to 
watch  her  backtrail  several  times  then  continues  up- 
ward. Five  minutes  later  a glassy-eyed  6-point  buck 
follows  her  trail  and  I am  reminded  that  the  rut  is  still  on. 
Twenty  minutes  later  another  buck,  this  time  a big  10- 
point,  follows  along  the  same  trail.  As  he  pauses  to  drink 
in  some  scent  I study  his  face  with  my  10-power  binoculars 
I can  see  reflections  in  his  dark,  liquid  eyes  and  each 
aberration  of  the  long,  yellow  antler  tines.  I wonder  if  he  will 
catch  up  to  the  other  deer  and  what  will  happen  when  he  does. 

I also  wonder  if  I will  see  anything  like  him  several  counties 
away  from  here  one  week  from  now. 


This  morning  a storm  is  brew- 
ing. The  air  is  warm  and  moist,  and 
it  grows  darker  by  the  minute.  I am  sitting 
on  a stack  of  flat  rocks  atop  a room-size 
boulder,  watching  a bear  trail  and  listening  to 
a large,  noisy  flock  of  turkeys  in  the  hollow 
below.  The  rain  arrives  in  pounding  gray  sheets, 
and  just  as  I hunker  down  into  my  poncho  it  slacks 
off.  In  a few  minutes  another  deluge  begins  as  fog 
drifts  up  from  the  hollow.  The  sky  deepens  a bit  more 
and  suddenly  a terrific  flash  of  lightning  followed  by  a deafening  crash  of  thunder  sets  me 
scrambling  from  the  boulder  and  a trio  of  turkeys  to  gobbling.  I find  shelter  in  a cozy,  man- 
size  cut-out  on  the  side  of  the  boulder  and  decide  to  wait  out  the  storm.  It  is  a long  wait 
as  the  storm  stalls  in  the  mountains,  hut  I pass  the  time  listening  to  the  jakes  answer  each 
thunderclap  with  immediate  gobbles.  Now  this  is  bear  hunting. 
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Another  year,  another  snowy  sidehill  in  the 
Big  Woods.  A line  of  does  emerge  from  a stand 
of  white  birch  below,  and  I study  each  as  they 
browse  past  me.  I do  a double  take  when  the  fifth  in 
line  walks  by.  It  is  a piebald  with  big  splashes  of 
white  across  her  back,  hindquarters  and  rear  legs. 
She  looks  as  if  someone  threw  a bucket  of  whitewash 
across  her  back  half,  and  at  a distance  she  appears  to 
be  only  one  half  of  a deer  walking  through  the  snowy 
woods. 


The  woods  is  noisy,  with  strong,  swirling  winds  and 
blowing  leaves.  I am  stillhunting  along  the  base  of  a 
long  outcropping  of  boulders.  1 walk  the  length 
of  a spongy,  moss-covered  log  and  when 
I peer  around  the  corner  of  a tall 
boulder,  a bobcat  leaps  from 
a ledge  and  in  two  long- 
legged  bounds  is  gone.  This 
is  my  first  bobcat  sighting 
and  I feel  fortunate  to  have 
witnessed,  even  if  only  for  a 
second,  the  wild  pulse  of  this 
remote  and  ancient  mountain. 


Dave  Frazier  and  I find  lots  of  fresh  bear  sign  in  some  pines  and  select  our  stands  tor 
tomorrow’s  hunt.  Mine  is  on  the  ridgeline  between  the  swale  of  pines  and  the  laurel; 
Dave’s  is  200  yards  back  on  top.  We’re  in  the  thick  stuff,  but  this  is  where  the  bears  are. 
The  next  day  the  wind  is  cold  and  fierce,  and  the  pines  toss  wildly  all  morning.  After  lunch 
I hear  something  run  up  by  me  and  then  two  quick  shots  from  Dave’s  stand.  When  I get 
up  to  Dave  he  is  standing  over  a 200-pound  trophy,  shaking  and  smiling.  I learn  two  things 
today  — hunting  over  trails  in  heavy  cover  is  a very  good  tactic,  and  that  the  wind  is 
strongest  on  the  ridgeline  wherever  pine  trees  grow. 


When  the  Plains  Indians  had  a dream  or  vision  involving  an  animal,  it  was  believed 
that  the  dreamer  acquired  the  supernatural  powers  of  that  animal;  powers  that  helped 
them  succeed  in  battle,  to  cope  with  illness  or  the  elements,  powers  shared  with  them  to 
make  them  wiser  and  to  guide  their  actions.  When  I return  from  bear  country  I feel  that 
I have  shared  a similar  knowledge  and  gained  a heightened  awareness.  I have  walked  in 
the  tracks  of  the  bear,  have  lived  for  awhile 
in  his  mountains,  felt  the  same  cold  winds, 


listened  to  the  same  raven.  These  are 
the  perceptions  that  unite  us  with  the 
Bear  Societies,  and  possibly  to  more 
ancient  bear  hunters,  hunters  who 
probably  dreamed  similar  dreams  of 
bears  and  bear  hunting. 
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Was  It  leally  Worth  It? 


THE  MORNING  started  as  any 
typical  first  day  of  doe  season.  A 
restless  night,  a 4:30  rise,  a hot  break- 
fast,  a quick  check  of  the  weather  to 
determine  what  to  wear,  and  a half- 
hour  drive  to  the  neighboring  county 
to  meet  the  gang  at  the  gate  to  the 
logging  road.  It  was  here  that  the  day 
turned  into  a one  I will  remember  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

Eleven  of  us  had  gathered  at  5 :30  so 
we’d  all  be  in  our  assigned  stands  well 
before  sunrise.  Our  plan  was  to  stay  on 
stand  until  lunchtime,  with  hopes  other 
hunters  would  move  deer  to  us.  As  we 
were  ready  to  depart,  the  gang  leader 
explained  what  we  were  to  do  for  the 
day.  “We  have  sixteen  tags,”  he  said, 
“let’s  fill  them  all.” 

We  piled  into  several  pickups  and 


drove  up  the  old  logging  road.  The  talk 
consisted  of  who  would  get  the  first  doe  and 
the  typical  harassment  about  not  missing 
like  some  of  the  members  did  the  year 
before.  One  by  one  we  were  dropped  off 
along  the  logging  road.  As  the  truck  con- 
tinued on  I could  see  flashlight  beams  bob- 
bing through  the  darkness  as  members  of 
our  group  wandered  toward  their  stands. 
Finally  it  was  my  turn  to  get  off.  As  the 
leader  drove  off,  he  said,  “Fill  those  tags.” 
As  I hiked  up  the  trail  to  the  tree  stand 
I had  been  assigned,  the  thought  of  filling 
my  tags  entered  my  mind.  I had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  a bonus  tag,  in  addition 
to  my  regular  doe  license.  Wouldn’t  it  he 
great  to  shoot  two  deer,  I thought.  That 
would  really  cap  off  a great  season  because 
I had  already  got  a nice  buck  on  opening 
day. 
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I carefully  climbed  into  the  tree  stand 
and  settled  in  to  await  daylight.  It  is  always 
a thrill  to  watch  the  new  dawn  unfold.  The 
sky  lightens,  the  birds  begin  to  sing  and  the 
anticipation  begins  to  build.  I pulled  the 
collar  of  my  Woolrich  tighter  around  my 
neck  as  the  wind  began  to  pick  up. 

Finally  it  was  light  enough  to  see.  There 
were  thick  slashings  about  40  yards  behind 
me.  Pine  trees  and  freshly  timbered  tops 
were  scattered  all  around  me.  Directly  in 
front  of  me  was  a little  bench  and  then 
young  trees  all  the  way  down  to  the  distant 
logging  road.  1 could  picture  in  my  mind 
the  deer  sneaking  through  the  pines  as  they 
ran  along  that  bench. 

The  wind  was  blowing  softly  in  my  face, 
so  any  deer  in  front  of  me  would  have  no 
chance  of  winding  me.  Suddenly  I heard 
crackling  in  the  leaves.  My  heart  began  to 
pound  as  I listened  intently  and  moved  my 
eyes  from  side  to  side  in  search  of  what  was 
causing  the  sound.  The  source  was  soon 
found  — a pair  of  bushy  tails  frolicking  in 
the  leaves. 

As  the  morning  wore  on  I heard  distant 
shots  and  several  that  could  have  been 
from  our  gang.  Then  I saw  the  familiar 
shade  of  brown  and  white  sneaking  through 
the  pines.  It  was  an  8'point  buck  and  he 
was  limping.  Through  my  binoculars  I could 
see  that  its  left  front  leg  had  been  injured. 
But  because  it  was  doe  season,  I could  only 
hope  that  he  would  survive  the  winter. 

About  10:45, 1 saw  a hunter  walking  in 
the  distance  to  my  right  and  behind  me.  He 
was  dressed  in  dark  green  but  wore  a fluo- 
rescent orange  hat  and  vest.  I thought  it 
was  odd  that  he  wasn’t  carrying  a gun. 
Maybe  he  had  already  connected. 

Putting  him  out  of  my  mind,  I settled 
back  into  my  seat  and  waited.  The  morning 
was  passing  uneventfully  until  a shot 
sounded  to  my  right.  It  had  to  be  from  the 
man  posted  before  me.  There  they  were  — 
at  least  eight  deer  coming  along  the  bench 
in  front  of  me.  They  kept  looking  back.  I 
centered  the  crosshairs  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  lead  doe.  As  I squeezed  the  trigger,  she 


dropped  like  a log.  1 pumped  the  ac- 
tion and  lined  my  sights  on  the  next 
deer  in  line.  I squeezed  again  and  the 
second  deer  dropped. 

You  might  think  that  this  is  where 
my  story  ends  — two  shots  and  a 
successful  doe  season.  But  this  is  the 
part  I will  never  forget. 

The  remaining  deer  ran  20  yards 
and  stopped  not  30  yards  in  front  of 
me.  To  this  day  I don’t  know  why  or 
what  caused  me  to  do  what  I did  next. 
In  my  mind,  I remembered  the  leader 
saying  “Fill  all  the  tags,”  and  1 shot  two 
more  deer. 

The  remaining  deer  ran  up  the  draw 
towards  our  next  watcher.  Two  more 
shots  rang  out.  I climbed  out  of  the 
treestand  and  went  to  the  deer.  I took 
off  my  coat,  placed  my  tags  on  the  first 
two  deer.  Before  long  another  member 
of  the  gang  came  and  volunteered  to 
tag  the  third  deer.  While  he  went  to 
get  someone  to  tag  the  fourth  deer,  I 
proceeded  to  field-dress  the  deer. 
When  another  member  of  the  gang 
arrived,  he  told  me  he  had  fired  the 
first  shot,  to  my  right,  while  two  wild- 
life conservation  officers  stood  behind 
him.  He  said  they  ran  up  over  the 
mountain  when  I started  shooting.  He 
then  quickly  tagged  the  fourth  deer  so 
that  everything  appeared  legal. 

I could  go  on,  but  by  now  you’re 
probably  thinking  what  a bunch  of 
slobs' we  are.  The  problem  is  that,  like 
you,  I hear  many  hunters  talk  about 
how  they  filled  their  group’s  tags. 

Believe  me,  it  isn’t  worth  it.  Our 
Game  Commission  officers  are  profes- 
sionals. They  know  how  to  do  their 
jobs.  The  officers  gave  me  a chance  to 
come  clean  and  I tried  to  lie  my  way 
out  of  the  situation.  The  team  of  depu- 
ties handled  the  investigation  thor- 
oughly. That  day,  I paid  a thousand 
dollar  fine  and  lost  my  license  for  two 
years.  Several  other  members  of  the 
gang  paid  fines,  too. 
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I’m  writing  this  on  the  first  Jay  of 
buck  season.  While  you’re  out  enjoy- 
ing yourself,  I am  at  home,  listening  to 
shots  in  the  distance  and  typing  this 
story.  I know  that  for  the  next  two 
seasons  the  only  hunting  I will  he 
doing  is  what  I read  in  Game  News. 

It  was  not  easy  going  home  that 
day.  It  was  not  easy  having  to  tell  my 
wife  that  I just  threw  away  a thousand 
dollars  that  could  have  been  used  to 
buy  Christmas  presents  for  our  kids. 


It’s  not  going  to  be  easy  explaining  to  my 
son  why  I’m  not  hunting  or  why  I can’t  take 
him  hunting. 

You  may  ask  why  I would  write  this 
story.  Because  it’s  all  true.  1 didn’t  use  any 
names  because  I didn’t  want  to  embarrass 
my  family.  I wrote  it  to  apologize  to  all 
honest  hunters,  to  my  father  who  taught 
me  to  be  a better  hunter,  and  to  my  family 
for  the  hardship  and  embarrassment  that  I 
caused  them.  I am  truly  sorry  for  what  1 did. 
But  most  of  all,  I wrote  this  to  ask  all  other 
hunters  and  hunting  groups  out  there  who 
practice  “filling  all  the  tags”  to  stop. 

Recently,  I took  the  hunter  safety  course 
again,  more  than  30  years  since  I took  it  as 
a youngster.  As  I looked  around  the  room 
I saw  the  future  of  the  sport  sitting  there. 
Young,  eager  hoys  and  girls,  just  waiting  to 
have  their  chance  in  the  held.  Hunting  is  a 
privilege  that  if  abused  can  be  taken  away. 
I learned  that  lesson  the  hard  way.  Please 
don’t  make  the  same  mistake  I made.  We 
owe  it  to  the  young  boys  and  girls  — the 
future  of  hunting.  □ 
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“1  think  that  every  protector  should  . . . be  an  all  around  authority  on 
anything  concerning  the  great  out  of  doors,  and  not  be  content  as  is  often  the 
case  in  being  merely  a police  officer  to  make  arrests  and  exact  fines  ...” 

— Pa.  Game  Commission  Monthly  Service  Bulletin,  February  1930, 

W.O.H.  Garman,  Deputy. 


THE  FIRST  class  of  trainees  to  attend  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  started  a 
tradition  that  has  grown  stronger  in  the  ensuing  years. 


The  Great  Initiative 


By  Jack  Weaver, 

Northeast  Region  Information  & Education  Supervisor 


EARLY  ON,  game  protectors  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners, given  a law  book  and  a badge, 
and  sent  out  to  enforce  the  wildlife  laws. 
Appointments  were  often  political,  and  it 
wasn’t  until  1925  that  applicants  were  even 
required  to  pass  a written  test  and  a physi- 
cal exam.  Except  for  statewide  conferences, 
started  in  1920,  there  was  no  formal  train- 
ing. 

Typically,  an  individual  was  hired  as  an 
assistant  game  protector  and  assigned  to 
work  with  an  experienced  officer  for  a year 
or  more.  In  those  days  a sixth  to  eighth 
grade  education  was  common,  and  a few 
early  game  protectors  couldn’t  even  read 
or  write. 

Although  these  pioneering  officers  did 
a good  job,  the  need  for  formal  training  was 


obvious.  The  idea  most  frequently  en- 
visioned was  a week  long  in-service 
training  session.  This  was  tried  in 
1929,  when  the  entire  field  force  met 
at  the  National  Guard  encampment 
at  Mt.  Gretna. The  men  stayed  in 
tents,  and  it  was  there  that  the  first 
uniforms  were  issued. 

Meanwhile,  the  agency  was  con- 
tinuing to  buy  land.  In  1929,  mention 
is  made  in  Commission  minutes  about 
a tract  of  land  for  sale  near  Brockway. 
The  property  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Meredith  Marshall,  an  attorney  and 
prominent  farmer  in  that  area.  The 
parcel  contained  917.7  acres.  He  had 
bought  the  land  prior  to  1915,  for  a 
dollar  an  acre,  from  a logging  barren 
named  Cassious  Carrier. 
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A CLASSROOM/dormitory  building  was  built  in  1941, 
an  arrangement  that  served  the  training  school  needs 
throughout  its  existance  at  the  Jefferson  County  site. 
Students  spent  many  hours  in  the  classroom,  below, 
learning  about  wildlife,  law  enforcement,  information 
& education  and  other  skills  necessary  to  do  the  job  of 
a district  game  protector. 


Marshall  and  his  brother  were 
members  of  a law  firm  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  they  built  a large  hunting  lodge 
on  the  property  in  1915  to  entertain 
clients.  Mr.  Marshall  farmed  the  land 
around  the  camp  and  eventually  built 
a house  for  his  grounds  keeper  and  a 
barn.  Near  the  head  of  Manner’s  Run, 
he  constructed  a small  dam  and  a trout 
nursery  to  provide  recreation  for  visi- 
tors and  clients.  However,  there  was 
one  major  flaw  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm  and  camp  at  the  head  of  Man- 
ners Run. 

The  only  road  into  the  property  fol- 
lowed an  old  railroad  grade.  Because 
the  grade  ran  through  several  low,  wet 
areas,  Marshall  had  to  spend  $500  a 
year  to  maintain  the  road.  This  is  what 
prompted  him  to  offer  the  property  for 
sale  to  the  Game  Commission. 

An  option  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty was  taken  and  on  New  Year’s  Day 


1930,  Game  Protectors 
LesHaney  and  Dave  Zufall 
took  possession  of  the  hunting 
lodge  for  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  slept  on  the  site  for 
several  days.  On  September 
25,  1930,  the  property  was  fi- 
nally purchased  hy  the  Com- 
mission, for  $8. 1 7 an  acre.  The 
tract  became  a part  of  SGL  54, 
which  adjoined  the  property. 
A primary  refuge  was  estab- 
lished on  the  site  and  a full- 
time refuge  keeper  moved  into 
the  former  grounds  keeper’s 
house. 

Meanwhile,  agency  officials 
continued  to  press  for  some 
sort  of  permanent  training  fa- 
cility and  the  Marshall’s  hunt- 
ing lodge  began  to  look  as 
though  it  might  fit  the  bill.  In 
October  of  1931,  the  Game 
Commission  voted,  unani- 
mously, to  proceed  toward  the 
establishment  of  a training 
school.  The  Brockway  site  was  especially 
favored  by  Commission  President  Ross  L. 
Leffler  and  Commissioners  John  Phillips 
and  Richard  Reitz.  One  man,  however,  was 
chosen  by  the  Commissioners  to  lay  the 
ground  work  and  petition  the  governor’s 
office  for  the  special  funds  needed  to  get 
started. 

The  man  they  chose  was  a brilliant,  but 
eccentric  visionary  with  a caustic  person- 
ality. His  name  was  W.C.  Shaffer,  who  was 
then  serving  as  the  agency’s  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Secretary  — the  only  person  to  rise 
through  the  Game  Commission  ranks  from 
deputy  game  protector  to  executive  direc- 
tor and  then  retire  as  a district  game  pro- 
tector. 

Shaffer  tackled  the  project  with  utmost 
enthusiasm.  He  scrounged  blankets,  pil- 
lows, cots,  chairs  and  tables  from  National 
Guard  armories.  After  scrounging  every- 
thing he  could  find  for  free,  he  made  a list 
of  necessities  that  would  have  to  be  pur- 
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OVER  the  years,  trainees  took  on  class  projects  to 
enhance  the  training  school  grounds.  Volley  ball  courts, 
shooting  ranges,  even  bird  baths  carved  in  stone  are 
just  some  of  the  projects  conducted  by  the  classes. 


chased,  and  then  presented  the 
list  to  Governor  Pinchot. 

The  list  came  to  around 
$1,200,  hut  Pinchot  handed  it 
back  to  Bill  with  orders  to, 

“.  . . take  it  back  and  do 

it  right.” 

Shaffer  poured  over  the  list 
for  the  next  couple  of  days,  dis- 
covering more  needs.  When 
he  received  a call  from  the 
governor’s  office  to  bring  the 
revised  list  over,  it  had  grown 
to  around  $2,500. 

Pinchot  had  a reputation  as 
an  austere  leader,  and  Bill  claimed  he  never 
was  more  scared  in  his  life  than  when  he 
presented  the  revised  list  to  the  governor. 
Pinhcot  read  over  the  list,  promptly  signed 
his  approval,  and  then  handed  it  hack  to 
Bill  with  the  comment,  “Now,  this  is  the 
way  it  should  have  been  done  in  the  first 
place.” 

On  July  7,  1932,  within  a day  after  the 
governor’s  approval,  the  Commissioners 
voted,  unanimously,  to  establish  a training 
school  at  Brockway.  This  would  he  the  first 
school  used  exclusively  to  train  conserva- 
tion officers,  and  it  helped  establish  the 
agency’s  lead  role  in  wildlife  conservation 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  same  action,  the  Commission  also 
moved  that,  “W.C.  Shaffer,  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  shall  have  full  authority  of 
the  Board  and  shall  become  responsible  for 
the  completion  of  the  entire 
project  . . . Mr.  Shaffer  shall  be 

titled  ‘Superintendent’.”  Field  Supervisor 
Wilbur  M.  Cramer,  from  old  division  A 
(now  the  Southeast  Region),  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent.  By  July 
31,  the  first  in-service  class  convened  at 
the  new  school. 

The  hunting  lodge  turned  out  to  he  ex- 
ceptionally well  suited  for  a training  facil- 
ity. The  building  was  two  stories  high,  45 
feet  wide  and  54  feet  long.  Completely 
enclosing  the  first  floor  were  spacious  glass 
casement  windows,  which  permitted  ample 


light  and  good  ventilation.  There  was 
plenty  of  space  for  an  instruction  room 
and  a dining  room.  The  first  floor  also 
contained  a large  lobby  and  a well 
equipped  kitchen  and  commissary. 

The  second  floor  held  a large  sleep- 
ing porch  and  four  smaller  bedrooms 
which,  combined,  could  accommo- 
date 29  officers.  A large  bedroom  ex- 
tending across  the  rear  of  the  building 
became  the  superintendent’s  office  and 
bedroom,  being  joined  on  the  north- 
western exposure  by  a single  private 
room  occupied  by  his  assistant.  There 
were  also  two  modern  — by  1930 
standards  — bathrooms. 

Water  came  from  a cement  reser- 
voir constructed  by  Mr.  Marshall 
sometime  in  the  1920s,  situated  on  a 
wooded  knoll  in  front  of  the  school 
building.  A large  wooden  water  tower 
held  water  for  the  refuge  keeper’s 
house  and  for  servicing  livestock.  A 
driven  well,  with  a hand  pump,  pro- 
vided extra  water  for  washing  when 
the  limited  facilities  inside  the  build- 
ing became  too  crowed,  like  when  25 
or  more  men  had  to  wash  up  within 
the  allotted  10  minutes  before  break- 
fast and  lunch. 

The  training  schedule  for  the  week- 
long  in-service  training  classes  fol- 
lowed a military  regime  in  which  strict 
discipline  was  maintained.  Men  were 
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WHILE  the  new  school  features 
many  modern  conveniences, 
the  training,  dedication  and 
devotion  to  duty  remains  as 
strong  as  ever.  Superintendent 
Bill  Hutson  and  Personnel 
Assistant 


Kathy  Wilson 
are  carrying 
on  a tra- 
dition begun 
years  ago, 
with  the  first 
ever  training 
school. 


assigned  anything  from  KP,  to  grounds 
maintenance.  Those  assigned  to  serve 
tables  were  required  to  place  dining 
utensils  in  perfect  alignment.  One 
could  look  down  the  line  of  tables  and 
find  straight  ranks  of  juice  glasses 
standing  at  attention,  as  it  were. 

Officers  entered  the  dining  area  on 
signal  and  stood  at  attention  behind 
their  assigned  chairs,  heads  bowed  in 
silent  respect,  until  the  superintendent 
gave  a signal  to  be  seated.  This  is  a 
tradition  still  in  practice  at  the  school 
today.  Beds  had  to  be  made  in  mili- 
tary style  and  uniform  equipment  kept 
in  tip-top  shape.  Daily  inspections 
were  conducted  hy  the  staff  and  a fi- 
nal personnel  inspection  was  con- 
ducted before  departure.  During  the 
personnel  inspections,  Superintendent 
Shaffer,  in  full  uniform  and  with  a 
riding  crop,  rode  a horse  up  and  down 
between  the  ranks,  an  activity  highly 
disliked  by  the  veteran  officers  attend- 
ing the  school.  Nevertheless,  every- 
body supported  the  training.  The  lone 
complaint,  it  seemed,  was  that  one 
week  was  too  short. 

The  curriculum  for  those  first  in- 
service  training  sessions  covered  all 
sections  of  the  game  law  and  regula- 
tions. A mock  trail  was  conducted.  Pis- 
tol shooting  and  unarmed  self  defense 


was  taught,  as  was  public  relations  and  set- 
ting up  exhibits,  crowd  control,  horseman- 
ship, forest  fire  fighting,  first  aid,  personal 
hygiene,  predator  control  and  game  feed- 
ing. A doctor  even  gave  each  man  a com- 
plete physical. 

All  in  all,  the  week’s  curriculum  was 
extremely  intense.  Physical  games  or  exer- 
cise, however,  was  not  permitted  on  Sun- 
days. When  each  class  departed,  the  school 
superintendent  and  his  assistant  stood  at 
attention,  holding  a salute  in  a tribute  of 
respect,  until  the  last  car  disappeared  from 
sight.  This  tradition  was  also  carried  out  at 
the  completion  of  the  first  several  recruit 
training  classes  which  were  soon  to  follow. 

Throughout  the  early  ’30s  major  im- 
provements were  undertaken.  With  help 
from  the  WPA,  a new  road  was  built  into 
the  school,  over  much  dryer  ground.  At 
which  point,  the  front  of  the  building  be- 
came the  rear,  and  a parking  lot  was  con- 
structed where  the  water  tower  had  been. 

The  CCC  constructed  a new  concrete 
and  earthen  dam  on  Manners  Run.  This 
expanded  the  old  pond  into  a nice  10-acre 
lake.  Here  the  Game  Commission  con- 
structed hath  houses  for  the  public  who 
were  allowed  to  use  the  beach.  During  later 
recruit  classes,  trainees  were  assigned  life 
guard  duty  on  weekends.  The  area  was 
closed  to  the  public  sometime  in  the  1950s 
due  to  abuses. 
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School 

Superintendents 

Class 

Years 

W.C.  Shaffer 

In-  Service 

1932  - 1935 

Wilber  Cramer 

1 - 5 

1936  - 1949 

W.C.  Shaffer 

6 &.  7 

1950  - 1953 

Jim  Brown 

8 

1956  - 1957 

Donald  Miller 

9-15 

1958  - 1973 

Jim  Williams 

16  fit  17 

1975  - 1978 

Richard  Furry 

18  Sl  19 

1981  - 1986 

William  Hutson 

20-23 

1988  - Present 

Later  the  CCCs  built  the  Em- 
pire Ridge  Road  across  SGL  54,  to 
provide  access  for  fire  fighting.  The 
Game  Commission  also  con- 
structed a new  refuge  keeper’s  house 
at  the  site  in  1935.  Later,  this  build- 
ing would  serve  as  quarters  for  a 
long  succession  of  training  school 
superintendents.The  annual  in-ser- 
vice training  of  appointed  officers, 
meanwhile,  continued  until  1936, 
when  the  first  class  of  new  recruits, 
or  trainees,  was  enrolled. 

Harrisburg  received  2,255  applications 
when  enrollment  for  that  first  class  was 
announced.  Of  those,  428  were  qualified 
to  take  the  competitive  examination.  From 
that  number  35  were  selected,  five  from 
each  of  the  seven  field  divisions.  To  be  eli- 
gible, applicants  had  to  be  male,  5-8  or 
taller,  between  135  and  200  pounds,  and 
between  21  and  40  years  of  age. 

Later,  the  age  parameters  were  squeezed 
to  between  23  and  35  years.  Deputy  game 
protectors  were  granted  two  years  for  each 
five  years  of  service,  provided  they  hadn’t 
passed  their  45th  birthday.  These  excep- 
tions ended  with  the  enrollment  of  the 
11th  class,  the  first  to  fall  under  civil  ser- 
vice standards.  One  class,  the  eighth,  was 
enrolled  with  only  deputy  game  protectors 
and  food  and  cover  employees. 

Today,  such  restrictions  no  longer  ex- 
ist. Many  trainees  who  have  entered  the 
school  at  ages  that  would  have  been  too 
old  in  the  past,  and  three  women  have 
completed  the  program  and  earned  com- 
missions as  wildlife  conservation  officers. 

Dave  Titus,  a member  of  that  first  class, 
remembers  the  telegrams  he  received  dur- 
ing the  selection  process.  The  first  was  an 
invitation  to  participate  in  an  oral  exami- 
nation in  Harrisburg.  The  telegram  care- 
fully explained  that  he  would  be  required 
to  bear  all  expenses  for  the  trip  and  that 
he  was  only  one  of  several  being  consid- 
ered. Dave,  who  had  a job,  reported  for  the 
interview  hut  he  left  with  no  clue  as  to  his 
standing  in  the  process. 


His  next  communication  from  the 
agency  was  a blunt  telegram  that  read 
simply:  Report  Training  School  Imme- 
diately STOP  Acknowledge 
Acceptence  By  Wire  This  Office  An- 
swer By  Western  Union.”  It  was  signed 
W.C.  Shaffer. 

The  new  officers  would  undergo  a 
nearly  9-month  training  program, 
which  included  anatomy,  physiology, 
biology,  wrestling  and  gymnastics, 
business  practices,  English,  geography 
of  Pennsylvania,  agency  history,  gov- 
ernment, public  speaking,  practical 
botany,  tree  identification,  typewrit- 
ing and  boxing. 

Students  were  required  to  box  ev- 
eryone in  the  class,  including  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  Bob  Reed,  a 
former  football  coach.  In  addition,  the 
latest  military  drills  were  added  to- 
gether with  the  methods  of  handling 
Army  paperwork.  The  idea  of  close- 
order  drill  was  to  teach  the  men  to 
follow  orders  and  to  develop  a sense 
of  teamwork  and  coordination.  Dur- 
ing a cold  day  in  October,  Governor 
Earle  and  other  dignitaries  arrived  for 
a special  public  open  house.  The  stu- 
dents conducted  a variety  of  demon- 
strations including  shooting,  close-or- 
der drill  and  one  unusual  activity  — 
tree  climbing. 

The  program  explained  that  while 
in  the  field,  game  protectors  some- 
times have  to  gain  altitude  quickly  in 
order  to  locate  forest  fires.  Nick  Ruha, 
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one  of  the  youngest  and  smallest  in  the 
class,  was  chosen  to  demonstrate 
“gaining  altitude  quickly.”  He  said  he 
practiced  climbing  an  old  oak  tree  for 
weeks  until  he  satisfied  Bob  Reed  that 
he  could  do  it  quick  enough  to  impress 
the  governor. 

During  special  latigue  periods  the 
class  turned  the  large  barn  into  a gym- 
nasium, built  a pistol  range,  made  im- 
provements to  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings, and  cut  fire  wood  for  the  large 
fireplace  in  the  lounge,  which  served 
as  the  central  heating  system  for  the 
school  during  the  winter. 

Over  the  years  other  recruit  classes 
left  their  legacies  as  well.  Some  built 
newer,  improved  pistol  ranges,  an  ath- 
letic court  and  hall  field,  a trap  house, 
skeet  range,  obstacle  course.  Men  who 
were  skilled  in  the  trades  improved  the 
wiring  and  plumbing  and  did  carpen- 
try work.  Not  all  of  the  work  directly 
benefited  the  school  personnel.  Train- 
ees from  the  second  and  third  classes, 
using  some  of  the  few  precious  hours 
of  personal  time  available  to  them, 
carved  bird  baths  into  the  large  sand- 
stone boulders  scattered  around  the 
school  grounds.  Clair  Dinger,  a mem- 
ber of  the  third  class,  carved  a bird 
bath  in  the  shape  of  a heart.  Consid- 
ering these  men  were  following  a pro- 
fession that  carried  a reputation  of 
hard,  backwoods  law  enforcement, 
their  actions  demonstrate  better  than 


SOME  THINGS  never  change. 
From  the  looks  of  the  officers 
here,  it's  hard  to  believe  30 
years  separate  these  two 
classes,  the  12th,  left,  in  the 
dining  hall  at  Brockway,  and 
the  23rd,  right,  in  the  new 
RLSC  complex  in  Harrisburg. 

anything  the  compassion  offic- 
ers have  always  had  for  wild- 
life and  people. 

Not  all  of  the  training  was 
conducted  at  the  school. 
Trainees  were  sent  into  the  field  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year  for  practical  hands- 
on  training  under  the  supervision  of  ref- 
uge keepers  and  game  protectors.  Two 
weeks  during  the  summer  were  spent  mow- 
ing and  repairing  refuge  boundary  lines, 
clearing  away  underbrush  and  thinning  the 
forest  canopy  to  promote  the  growth  of 
food-bearing  plants  and  other  duties  inci- 
dental to  the  work  of  game  refuge  keepers. 

The  work  was  all  done  by  hand  with 
axes,  scythes  and  brush  hooks.  The  refuge 
keepers  worked  them  hard.  Nick  Ruha  re- 
membered getting  up  at  4:30  every  morn- 
ing to  sharpen  scythes  on  a grinding  stone 
before  breakfast.  Then  they  mowed  until 
dark,  and  sometimes,  it  they  didn’t  get 
enough  done,  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  All 
of  this  for  $2  a day  — a trainee’s  pay  dur- 
ing the  first  three  classes. 

During  the  fall,  each  officer  spent  seven 
weeks  with  various  game  protectors,  learn- 
ing wildlife  law  enforcement.  During  the 
winter,  trapping  and  predator  control  was 
taught  at  the  school.  At  the  completion  of 
instruction  the  men  again  went  into  the 
field  for  a 2 -week  period  of  trapping  under 
a skilled  instructor.  The  field  assignments 
for  that  first  class  were  like  a marriage  of 
necessity  rather  than  love.  Many  of  the  old- 
time  game  protectors  and  refuge  keepers 
saw  these  new  recruits  as  the  pampered, 
fair-haired  boys  of  Harrisburg  bureaucrats. 
Fearing  they  might  be  training  their  own 
replacements,  they  tried  their  best  to  dis- 
courage the  trainees  through  harder  than 
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usual  work  and  poor  quartering  while  they 
were  in  the  field. 

Some  of  those  interviewed  remembered 
cold,  drafty  hotels  infested  with  bed  bugs, 
and  Nick  said  he  slept  three  nights  in  a 
car.  Not  all  of  those  enrolled  in  that  first 
class  persevered.  On  February  28,  1937,  at 
a special  ceremony  in  Harrisburg,  27  of  the 
original  35  trainees  graduated.  Those  who 
did,  however,  carried  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  members  of  the  first  class  to 
graduate  from  the  very  first  training  school 
for  wildlife  officers  in  the  world. 

A second  class  was  enrolled  in  1937  and 
included  two  wildlife  officers  from  North 
Carolina.  In  1941,  the  third  was  enrolled, 
and  during  that  year  a new  classroom  and 
dormitory  was  built.  Sam  Volpe,  retired 
deputy  wildlife  conservation  officer  and 
historian  of  the  old  training  school,  remem- 
bers the  occasion  well.  A dedication  for  the 
building  was  held  on  August  6,  1941,  and 
Sam  was  a member  of  the  Brockway  Ameri- 
can Legion  Jr.  Drum  and  Bugle  Corp  that 
performed  for  the  occasion. 

The  training  school  was  closed  during 
WWII,  and  43  of  the  69  men  who  had 
graduated  from  the  school  and  were  still 
working  during  the  opening  of  hostilities, 
served  in  the  armed  forces.  In  order  to  give 
returning  veterans  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply for  the  training  school,  the  fourth  class 
was  not  enrolled  until  June  of  1946.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Commission  moved  to  carry  stu- 
dent officers  on  the  regular  payroll  instead 
of  per  diem.  The  rate  varied  from  $75  to 


$ 1 1 0 per  month,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of 
dependents  a student  had 
at  the  time. 

The  State  of  Washing- 
ton sent  one  of  its  officers 
to  attend  the  school  when 
the  fifth  class  was  enrolled 
in  1948.  Between  1956 
and  1963,  during  the  8th, 
9th  and  11th  classes,  a to- 
tal of  13  Game  Commis- 
sion biologists  completed 
the  game  law  and  legal  procedure  por- 
tion of  training.  In  addition,  a special 
5-week  class  was  conducted  in  1972 
for  new  biologists,  foresters  and  game 
farm  superintendents. 

Of  course,  the  school  was  still 
pressed  into  service  between  recruit 
classes  for  in-service  training  and 
deputy  training. 

Change  is  often  a hard  adjustment 
in  the  race  of  life.  However,  changes 
with  the  school  have  taken  place  since 
the  beginning.  At  first,  the  school  was 
named  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission Training  School.  Then,  in 
1946,  in  response  to  a request  from 
sportsmen  in  southwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  name  was  changed  to  the  Ross 
L.  Leffler  Training  School,  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  after  Commis- 
sioner Ross  L.  Leffler  who  was  the 
president  of  the  Commission  when  the 
school  property  was  purchased  in 
1930,  and  who  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  the  school.  This 
name  was  changed  again  in  1948  to 
simply  The  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation. 

In  May  of  1945,  the  Commission 
entertained  recommendations  to 
move  the  location  of  the  training 
school  to  a more  advantageous  site. 
SGL  145,  at  Mt.  Gretna,  Lebanon 
County,  and  SGL  176,  near  State  Col- 
lege were  considered  but  no  action  was 
taken.  Then,  in  1987,  the  school  was 
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moved  to  Harrisburg,  when  the 
Commission’s  new  headquarters  build- 
ing was  completed.  One  entire  wing 
houses  the  new 
Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Con- 
servation. 

The  old 
school  and  asso- 
ciated buildings 
at  Brockway 
were  dis- 

mantled. The 
large  rock  situ- 
ated just  outside 
the  classroom 
building  that 
served  as  a 
lounging  sta- 
tion for  weary 
students  over 
the  long 

months  of  train- 
ing was  accidentally  destroyed  in  an 
attempt  to  move  it  to  Harrisburg. 

The  new  training  school  is  a mod- 
ern facility  complete  with  air  condi- 
tioning and  a real  gymnasium.  Student 
officers  no  longer  are  required  to  set 
tables,  wash  dishes  or  perform  major 
renovations.  But  they  still  maintain  a 
strict  para-military  regime,  and  many 
of  the  old  traditions  are  still  in  place. 
They  still  get  up  before  6 o’clock  and 
fall  out  for  calisthenics  before  break- 
fast, and  they  still  are  required  to  keep 
their  rooms  ready  for  inspection. 

The  curriculum  has  also  broadened 
to  reflect  the  increased  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficers today.  Yet,  many  of  the  courses 
taught  in  the  first  class  are  still  being 
offered,  only  refined  and  improved  to 
meet  modem  standards.  Today’s  police 
survival  training,  involving  firearms 
and  unarmed  self  defense,  for  example, 
is  superior  to  many  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  far  surpasses  the 
simple  boxing  and  wrestling  given  to 


the  first  class  in  1936. 

It’s  interesting  to  stroll  through  the  halls 
and  rooms  of  the  new  training  facility 
where  one  is  imme- 
diately impressed 
with  the  blend  of 
old  traditions  and 
modern  architec- 
ture. The  old  highly 
polished  oak  tables 
that  once  stood  in 
a majestic  line  in 
the  dining  hall  of 
the  old  school,  still 
lend  their  beauty  to 
the  modern  cafete- 
ria. Class  portraits 
of  the  succession  of 
classes,  from  1936 
until  the  present, 
line  the  walls  of  the 
downstairs  hallway. 
With  the  exception 
of  the  fireplace  and  some  new  and  much 
softer  chairs,  the  classroom  appears  almost 
exactly  like  it  did  in  Brockway.  The 
wooden  rockers  and  chairs  from  the  old 
school  blend  nicely  with  the  more  modern 
furniture  in  the  student  lounge,  and  the  stu- 
dents still  sleep  in  the  same  hard  bunks  that 
were  installed  in  the  training  school  at 
Brockway. 

But  best  of  all,  it  is  as  though  the  spirits 
of  past  classes  still  linger,  watching  over 
those  who  would  be  the  guardians  of 
Pennsylvania’s  wild  places  and  things.  The 
23rd  class  was  enrolled  in  June  1995.  It 
holds  the  distinction  of  beginning  during 
the  Commission’s  centennial  year.  In  ad- 
dition, the  students  will  graduate  on  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  first  recruit  class 
and  one  of  them  will  be  the  500th  trainee 
to  be  graduated  from  the  school. 

Today,  a bronze  plaque  imbedded  in  a 
piece  of  granite  marks  the  site  of  the  first 
school  for  wildlife  conservation  officers  in 
the  world,  while  in  Harrisburg  the  tradi- 
tion lives  on  in  the  form  of  the  new  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  □ 


A BRONZE  plaque  marks  the  site  of  the  first 
school  for  wildlife  conservation  officers  in 
the  world.  But  although  the  physical 
structure  is  now  gone,  the  tradition, 
professionalism  and  comradeship  that 
characterized  the  first  school  is  as  strong 
as  ever. 
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Table  1.  Number  of  days  of  hunting  recreation  (hunter-days)  for  each 
small  game  species  for  1990-94  hunting  seasons. 

No.  of  hunter-days 

% change 


Species 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

'93  - '94 

Spring  Cobbler 

861,086 

781,499 

799,621 

843,987 

1,003,939 

19.0 

Fall  Turkey 

872,815 

851,155 

696,705 

753,896 

857,959 

13.8 

Rabbit 

2,901,567 

2,474,017 

2,210,784 

1,926,331 

2,104,454 

9.3 

Ruffed  Grouse 

1,764,129 

1,580,574 

1,331,444 

1,246,856 

1,438,808 

15.4 

Gray  Squirrel 

2,345,050 

2,004,826 

1,814,807 

1,721,261 

1,919,013 

11.5 

Pheasant3 

56,082 

65,606 

53,798 

43,044 

63,179 

46.8 

Pheasant 

1,287,702 

1,115,902 

902,308 

859,018 

1,001,152 

16.6 

Woodcock 

133,947 

119,238 

97,699 

94,588 

73,958 

-21.8 

Bobwhite  Quail3 

8,762 

6,706 

7,650 

10,377 

4,455 

57.1 

Bobwhite  Quail 

24,493 

13,630 

3,228 

16,683 

11,908 

-28.6 

Mourning  Dove 

475,402 

409,149 

329,087 

326,265 

340,661 

4.4 

Geese 

171,436 

167,342 

188,303 

202,644 

217,021 

7.1 

Ducks3 

3,620 

3,444 

2,120 

3,003 

1,776 

-40.9 

Ducks 

141,411 

132,775 

135,656 

174,023 

165,466 

-4.9 

Snowshoe  Hare 

15,632 

15,397 

11,650 

11,882 

15,208 

28.0 

Woodchuck 

1,228,548 

1,341,605 

1,191,725 

1,338,167 

1,294,150 

-3.3 

American  Crow 

223,525 

227,527 

170,185 

201,412 

209,854 

4.2 

a Estimates  for  hunter-days  on  shooting  preserves. 


1994-95  Game-Take  and 
Furtaker  Surveys 


By  Duane  R.  Diefenbach 

Wildlife  Biometrician 


EACH  YEAR  we  survey  hunters  and 
trappers  to  estimate  small  game  and 
furbearer  harvests,  and  hunting  and  trap- 
ping effort.  This  information  is  one  impor- 
tant part  of  monitoring  wildlife  harvests 
and  the  effects  of  hunting  regulations. 

Harvests  of  nearly  all  small  game  spe- 
cies have  declined  since  the  early  1980s. 
However,  that  may  not  mean  there  are 
lower  game  populations.  Granted,  some 
species,  such  as  pheasants,  rabbits  and 
woodcock,  have  declined  in  huntable  ar- 
eas, but  the  primary  reason  that  harvests 


of  other  species  have  declined  is  that 
fewer  hunters  have  chosen  to  partici- 
pate in  small  game  hunting. 

Take  dove  hunting,  for  example, 
and  look  at  the  number  of  doves  har- 
vested (Table  3)  and  the  number  of 
dove  hunters  (Table  4).  Harvests  in 
1994  were  40  percent  lower  than  in 
1983,  but  the  number  of  hunters  also 
was  40  percent  lower.  Consequently, 
hunter  success  rates  (harvest  per 

continued  on  page  3 1 
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Table  2.  The  ratio  of  harvest  to  days  of  hunting  recreation  (hunter- 
days)  for  small  game  species  for  1990-94,  and  percent  change  between 
1993  and  1994. 

Harvest  per  hunter-day % change 


Species 

1990 

1991 

Spring  Gobbler 

0.020 

0.021 

Fall  Turkey 

0.029 

0.038 

Cottontail  Rabbit 

0.576 

0.591 

Ruffed  Grouse 

0.201 

0.186 

Gray  Squirrel 

0.871 

0.814 

Pheasant3 

0.235 

0.241 

Woodcock 

0.380 

0.446 

Bobwhite  Quail3 

0.322 

0.221 

Mourning  Dove 

2.151 

2.367 

Geese 

0.425 

0.413 

Ducks3 

0.693 

0.659 

Snowshoe  Hare 

0.231 

0.233 

Woodchuck 

1.057 

0.972 

American  Crow 

1.590 

1.130 

1992 

1993 

1994 

'93  - '94 

0.023 

0.029 

0.029 

-0.3 

0.031 

0.040 

0.046 

12.7 

0.674 

0.603 

0.487 

-19.2 

0.191 

0.219 

0.21  1 

-3.3 

0.971 

0.921 

0.952 

3.3 

0.290 

0.291 

0.252 

-13.3 

0.525 

0.560 

0.401 

-28.4 

0.383 

0.290 

0.651 

124.7 

2.233 

2.253 

1.965 

-12.8 

0.419 

0.416 

0.475 

14.1 

0.691 

0.766 

0.783 

2.2 

0.340 

0.178 

0.220 

23.9 

0.971 

0.952 

0.993 

4.3 

1.088 

0.952 

1.178 

23.8 

a Estimate  of  harvest  per  hunter-day  for  wild  birds  only. 


Table  3.  Twelve-year  trends  of  harvest,  by  species,  from  1983-94. 


Year 

Spring 

Fall 

Rabbits 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant3 

Woodcock 

Gobbler 

Turkey 

1983 

10,852 

20,494 

2,156,565 

493,737 

2,259,320 

186,319 

1984 

9,723 

15,844 

1,939,399 

475,960 

2,256,31  1 

1 70,296 

1985 

14,197 

18,217 

2,1  37,737 

51 1,271 

2,428,683 

137,183 

1986 

16,155 

26,763 

2,092,910 

536,553 

2,833,061 

165,685 

1987 

14,674 

28,346 

1,764,744 

484,016 

2,364,596 

1 75,124 

1988 

14,659 

22,515 

1,930,737 

523,271 

2,313,153 

165,590 

1989 

17,154 

21,669 

1,696,712 

410,371 

2,206,719 

143,502 

1990 

17,472 

25,527 

1,672,360 

353,647 

2,044,264 

302,276 

50,918 

1991 

16,606 

31,979 

1,462,270 

293,891 

1,632,108 

269,065 

53,183 

1992 

18,180 

21,468 

1,488,850 

254,539 

1,761,285 

261,541 

51,246 

1993 

24,068 

30,477 

1,160,939 

272,690 

1,585,368 

250,149 

52,959 

1994 

28,558 

39,094 

1,025,319 

304,162 

1,826,618 

236,698 

29,654 

a Estimates  exclude  harvest  on  shooting  preserves. 


Table  4.  Twelve-year  trends  of  number  of  hunters,  by  species,  for  1983-94. 


Year 

Spring 

Fall 

Rabbits 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

Pheasant3 

Woodcock 

Gobbler 

Turkey 

1983 

255,982 

367,657 

738,970 

471,640 

614,324 

148,887 

1984 

209,717 

322,347 

626,892 

419,367 

525,670 

120,643 

1985 

214,331 

298,055 

619,220 

423,393 

528,599 

100,270 

1986 

246,039 

336,225 

612,424 

442,897 

552,336 

110,886 

1987 

206,039 

282,761 

516,281 

374,741 

472,250 

96,936 

1988 

226,008 

300,055 

528,615 

390,192 

472,841 

93,110 

1989 

224,138 

296,139 

497,463 

365,211 

464,434 

87,053 

1990 

191,442 

234,911 

436,961 

299,534 

369,848 

274,957 

30,045 

1991 

1 79,202 

252,210 

405,004 

292,418 

348,868 

254,051 

24,681 

1992 

186,738 

212,104 

373,800 

254,724 

329,726 

217,189 

25,916 

1993 

201,060 

222,780 

347,129 

242,398 

311,103 

198,657 

23,452 

1994 

224,405 

244,095 

335,715 

259,727 

326,271 

205,384 

19,401 

3 Estimates  exclude  number  of  hunters  on  shooting  preserves. 
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continued  from  page  29 

hunter)  have  changed  little. 

Furthermore,  indications  are  that  there 
are  more  doves  than  in  years  past.  Dove 
populations  are  monitored  through  the 
annual  Mourning  Dove  Call-Count  Sur- 
vey, which  in  Pennsylvania  is  conducted 
by  the  Game  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (see 
June  ’94  Game  News).  Each  spring  our  con- 
servation officers  monitor  the  same  routes 
and  count  the  number  of  doves  seen  and 
heard.  This  index  monitors  trends  in  dove 
population  changes.  This  index  of  dove 
abundance  indicates  that  the  dove  popu- 
lation is  stable  or  increasing. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  how  the 


fleet  wildlife  population  changes,  but 
is  more  a result  of  hunter  effort.  Bi- 
ologists do  not  use  harvests  to  assess 
game  populations,  but  they  do  moni- 
tor hunter  effort  and  success  rates.  For 
example,  the  effects  of  regulation 
changes  can  be  detected  in  harvests, 
hunter  effort  and  hunter  success  rates. 

Goose  harvests  continue  to  in- 
crease as  the  resident  population  in 
Pennsylvania  increases.  Pennsylvania 
currently  has  more  than  200,000  resi- 
dent Canada  geese.  After  increasing 
by  almost  40,000  last  year,  duck  har- 
vests are  still  over  100,000  birds.  Har- 
vests and  hunting  effort  continue  to 
decline  for  woodcock.  Since  1983, 
woodcock  harvests  have  declined  by 


Quail3 


7,879 

3,005 

1,236 

4,837 

2,902 


■ of  animals  harvested  may 

not  re- 

more  than  80  percent.  Unlike 

mourn- 

Dove 

Geese 

Ducks3 

Snowshoes 

Woodchuck 

Crow 

1,690,158 

68,333 

10,867 

1,402,180 

64,452 

13,989 

1,443,109 

56,233 

14,749 

1,531,868 

69,748 

13,189 

1,374,110 

68,541 

14,412 

1,520,322 

49,573 

8,488 

1,209,438 

78,821 

7,595 

1,022,402 

72,901 

98,026 

3,615 

1,299,647 

355,492 

968,421 

69,127 

87,478 

3,579 

1,304,020 

257,009 

734,707 

78,883 

93,687 

3,961 

1,157,090 

185,192 

735,089 

84,251 

133,354 

2,114 

1,274,166 

191,639 

669,459 

102,979 

128,164 

3,352 

1,284,819 

247,219 

Quail3 

Dove 

Geese 

Ducks3 

Snowshoes 

Woodchuck 

Crow 

188,727 

70,019 

28,960 

162,779 

66,406 

27,133 

150,904 

62,742 

25,141 

166,139 

65,087 

27,557 

137,402 

50,804 

19,573 

143,981 

53,475 

21,873 

131,321 

43,603 

17,568 

5,378 

93,532 

33,509 

28,443 

7,831 

123,204 

39,579 

3,279 

86,377 

36,032 

29,247 

7,601 

118,257 

39,014 

1,444 

76,998 

38,301 

29,263 

6,156 

114,515 

34,442 

2,657 

73,462 

41,577 

35,782 

5,801 

109,576 

34,648 

1,323 

74,589 

40,106 

34,097 

7,236 

117,251 

37,841 
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Table  5.  Number  of  hunters  and  trappers  of  furbearers  from  1990-94. 

No.  of  hunters/trappers 

% change 


Species 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

'93  - '94 

Raccoon 

9,976 

9,921 

9,992 

8,195 

7,066 

-13.8 

Muskrat 

4,147 

4,865 

4,419 

4,227 

5,570 

31.8 

Red  Fox 

7,941 

7,827 

7,019 

6,790 

8,319 

22.5 

Gray  Fox 

6,542 

6,613 

6,263 

6,089 

7,515 

23.4 

Opposum 

3,653 

3,915 

3,793 

3,369 

4,267 

26.7 

Skunk 

1,914 

2,264 

2,208 

1,967 

3,071 

56.1 

Mink 

2,560 

2,726 

2,539 

2,465 

3,212 

30.3 

Coyote3 

7,782 

12,184 

13,643 

14,260 

20,597 

44.4 

Weasel 

508 

422 

452 

387 

784 

102.6 

3 Combines  estimates  from  Game  Take  Survey  and  Furtaker  Survey. 


ing  doves,  the  decline  in  the  wood- 
cock harvest  is  a combination  of  short- 
ened season  length,  a decline  in  the 
breeding  population  (60  percent  de- 
cline in  the  past  25  years),  and  fewer 
hunters. 

Since  the  Game  Commission  be- 
gan keeping  records  of  coyote  harvests 
in  1990,  the  1994  season  was  the  first 
tune  a significant  increase  in  number 
of  animals  harvested  did  not  occur. 
Over  6,000  coyotes  were  harvested 
during  the  1994-95  season,  hut  this 
was  only  a 1 percent  increase  over  the 
1993-94  season.  This  is  surprising 


given  that  6,000  more  hunters  pursued  this 
furbearer. 

Overall,  the  number  of  hunters  and 
trappers  who  choose  to  pursue  small  game 
and  furbearers  continues  to  decline.  Yet, 
as  sportsmen  take  advantage  of  a few  spe- 
cies which  are  dramatically  increasing  in 
numbers,  such  as  resident  Canada  geese 
and  coyotes,  hunter  participation  is  in- 
creasing. The  Game  Take  and  Furtaker 
Surveys  allow  the  Game  Commission  to 
monitor  changes  in  hunting  pressure  and 
harvests.  Next  year,  he  sure  to  complete 
and  return  a survey  if  you  receive  a ques- 
tionnaire in  the  mail.  □ 


Table  6.  Furbearer  Harvests,  1983-1994. 


Tear 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Red 

Fox 

Gray 

Fox 

Opossum 

Skunk 

Mink 

Coyote3b 

Weasel3 

1983 

449,499 

575,530 

88,643 

64,754 

339,436 

86,769 

13,089 

1984 

495,106 

621,111 

75,532 

66,975 

339,294 

72,050 

23,627 

1985 

557,989 

362,074 

68,074 

40,476 

237,493 

48,847 

13,932 

1986 

426,625 

440,880 

95,330 

46,387 

210,953 

39,064 

16,008 

1987 

443,934 

346,558 

74,590 

56,944 

217,552 

39,632 

18,513 

1988 

247,743 

230,058 

52,778 

23,102 

105,881 

16,371 

12,914 

1989 

155,761 

141,577 

43,525 

28,818 

80,660 

20,409 

9,669 

1990 

116,443 

112,358 

32,699 

21,653 

36,574 

9,298 

7,053 

1,810 

798 

1991 

1 30,608 

156,014 

28,495 

30,409 

37,177 

8,907 

10,355 

3,719 

481 

1992 

124,404 

135,533 

27,611 

25,395 

27,754 

7,221 

9,157 

4,402 

343 

1993 

1 18,964 

121,657 

25,862 

23,839 

25,807 

7,920 

7,808 

6,161 

526 

1994 

186,551 

178,145 

30,649 

34,691 

29,621 

12,620 

10,208 

6,240 

723 

3 Data  not  collected  before  1990  seasons. 

b Combines  estimates  from  the  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  Surveys. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Superman! 

Luzerne  — I am  sure  long-time  Game 
News  readers  have  enjoyed  Field  Notes  by 
WCO  Bill  Bower  and  know  how  he  often 
portrays  himself  as  being  older  and  having 
been  on  the  job  longer  than  most  can 
remember.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  a 
recent  regional  fitness  training  session  for 
wildlife  conservation  officers.  Bill  seems  to 
be  jumping  higher  and  running  faster  than 
the  rest  of  us,  and  on  one  occasion,  I barely 
bested  Bill  on  a two-  mile  run,  even  though 
I am  almost  20  years  his  junior.  My  ques- 
tions to  Bill  are,  who  are  you  and  how  old 
are  you  — really? 

— WCO  Joseph  G.  Wenzel  III,  Bear 
Creek 


No  Response  Needed 

LMO  Ed  Zindell  was  giving  me  a tour  of 
SGL  127  in  Monroe  County  to  show  me 
results  of  land  management  practices  his 
Food  and  Cover  Corps  crew  was  accom- 
plishing. After  viewing  several  food  plots, 
I asked  if  there  was  a good  population  of 
deer  on  the  area.  I no  sooner  finished  my 
question,  when  two  large  bucks  crossed  the 
road,  one  appearing  to  he  chasing  the  other. 
Ed  just  grinned. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski,  Dam- 
ascus 


FI  a sty  Departure 

Cambria  — Many  times  archery  hunt- 
ers will  spend  the  last  hours  of  daylight  in 
their  treestands,  and  then  take  their  time 
walking  back  to  their  vehicles  when  they’re 
done.  One  hunter,  however,  made  it  to  his 
car  in  record  time,  when  1 keyed  my  radio 
mike,  which  then,  for  some  reason,  acci- 
dently set  off  his  car  alarm. 

— WCO  Shawn  E.  Harshaw,  Nanty- 
Glo 

Burgeoning  Population 

I recently  read  a report  in  a Department 
of  Corrections  newsletter  about  a deer  hunt 
held  at  Graterford  Prison,  in  Montgomery 
County.  It  stated  that  the  prison  ground’s 
1 ,700  acres  were  home  to  an  estimated  600 
deer.  1 found  these  figures  staggering.  W ith 
640  acres  in  a square  mile,  the  prison  en- 
compasses 2.66  square  miles.  The  deer  popu- 
lation prior  to  the  hunt  was  225  deer  per 
square  mile.  The  statewide  deer  density 
goal  is  approximately  22  per  square  mile. 
The  number  of  hunters  was  limited  to  100 
each  day  of  the  two-day  hunt.  There  were 
230  deer  harvested.  This  is  a prime  ex- 
ample of  how  prolific  the  whitetail  deer 
can  be  in  our  urban/suburban  areas  around 
major  metropolitan  areas  and  how  fast  their 
numbers  can  easily  get  out  of  control  if  left 
unchecked. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Gouldsboro 

Exciting  Forecast 

Crawford  — We  just  completed  our 
summer  turkey  brood  survey.  In  the  sum- 
mer months,  each  WCO  logs  patrol  mile- 
age and  numbers  of  birds  seen  in  each 
turkey  management  zone.  We  sighted  more 
birds  this  August  than  in  any  previous  year; 
602  birds  covering  1,200  miles. 

— WCO  Dave  Myers,  Linesville 
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“Nearly”  Possible 

Bradford  — After  receiving  a call 
about  a roadkilled  bear  in  Tioga  County,  I 
contacted  WCO  Steve  Gehringer,  who 
called  the  individual’s  home  to  find  out  the 
exact  directions  to  the  bear.  When  Steve 
asked  to  speak  to  the  man,  his  daughter  said 
that  her  father  had  left  for  work.  “What  did 
he  do  with  the  bear?”  Steve  asked.  There 
was  a long  silence  on  Steve’s  part  when  she 
answered,  “Why,  he  made  a rug  out  of  it.” 
The  daughter  wasn’t  aware  of  the  road- 
killed  bear,  but  knew  that  her  father  had 
killed  a bear  last  hunting  season  and,  in- 
deed, had  made  a rug  out  of  it. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bovver,  Troy 


All  Part  Of  The  Job 

Wayne  — My  wife  asked  what  I would 
like  for  dinner  one  evening  and  I answered, 
“I’m  not  sure,  but  there  should  be  some- 
thing in  the  freezer.”  She  sent  my  daughter, 
Lauren,  to  the  basement  to  rummage 
through  the  freezer.  A few  moments  later, 
the  bloodcurdling  screams  of  a teenage  girl 
could  be  heard  throughout  the  house.  I 
passed  Lauren  who  was  mumbling  some- 
thing about  “You  and  your  weird  things. 
You  shouldn’t  have  those  critters  in  our 
freezer  and  that’s  the  last  time  I’m  going  in 
there  for  anything.”  I guess  I’ll  just  have  to 
start  labeling  those  evidence  and  specimen 
bags  a little  better. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 


Progress  Is  Better? 

Dauphin  — Deputy  Kevin  Doss  was 
excited  to  patrol  at  night  on  an  ATV 
provided  by  the  Commission.  He  felt  using 
the  machine  would  be  a lot  easier  than 
walking  up  the  two  mountains  he  was  pa- 
trolling. Just  15  minutes  into  his  ride,  how- 
ever, he  ran  into  three  feet  of  mud.  After 
half  an  hour  of  pushing,  sloshing  and  spray- 
ing mud  all  over  himself,  he  finally  contin- 
ued on.  Crossing  a stream,  he  got  his  feet 
and  legs  wet,  and  then  he  rolled  the  ATV 
after  hitting  a boulder  hidden  in  the  grass. 
And  once  home,  it  took  him  four  hours  to 
clean  his  firearm,  leather  gear,  and  uni- 
form. Technology  has  its  place  in  any  pro- 
fession, but  sometimes  good  old  fashioned 
leg  work  is  a lot  easier. 

— WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder,  Harrisburg 

Unusual 

Wyoming  — Recently,  the  only  active 
nesting  s ite  of  blackpoll  warblers  ever  found 
in  Pennsylvania  was  discovered  here  on 
SGL  57.  Yellow-bellied  flycatchers,  a 
threatened  species,  were  also  spotted.  Sev- 
eral people  have  also  observed  a pair  of 
mature  bald  eagles  nearby.  Our  state  game 
lands,  purchased  primarily  by  hunters  and 
trappers,  are  outstanding  places  to  see  un- 
usual wildlife. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock 

Cooperative  Birds 

Venango  — During  the  summer 
months,  we  are  required  to  report  any  tur- 
keys that  we  see  while  patrolling  in  our 
districts.  The  only  birds  we  count  are  those 
seen  while  in  the  vehicle.  We  list  the  miles 
driven  and  the  birds  seen.  This  August,  I 
was  getting  into  my  vehicle  when  I saw  a 
flock  of  turkeys  in  my  front  yard.  When  I 
started  the  vehicle,  they  scattered.  1 think 
it  was  nice  of  those  birds  to  assist  with  the 
count  by  coming  to  me,  although  it  would 
be  hard  to  list  14  birds  seen  with  no  miles 
driven. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Seneca 
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Mixed  Bag 

Clarion  — Our  early  Canada  goose  sea- 
son  gave  many  hunters  a real  treat  this  past 
September.  Because  a hunter  could  hunt 
geese  in  the  morning  and  then  mourning 
doves  in  the  afternoon,  many  did  just  that 
and  were  successful  on  both  species. 

— W CO  Alan  C.  Scott,  Clarion 


Needle  In  A Haystack 

MONROE  — Hearing  screeching  tires 
from  a vehicle  and  then  viewing  a light 
searching  back  and  forth  one  night,  deputy 
Bob  Heil  thought  a deer  may  have  been 
struck.  Upon  arrival,  Boh  found  a motorcy- 
clist searching  with  his  headlight  and  the 
passenger  on  her  hands  and  knees,  feeling 
along  the  roadway.  It  wasn’t  a deer  they 
were  looking  for,  but  a dental  plate  lost 
while  riding. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Smith, 

Bartonsville 

Good  Results 

CHESTER  — Now  that  the  new  range 
regulations  have  been  in  effect  for  over  a 
year,  we’ve  noticed  that  the  amount  of 
unsafe  gun  handling  and  illegal  acts  have 
decreased  substantially.  We  seem  to  have  a 
more  conscientious  group  of  shooters  using 
Game  Commission  ranges,  who  are  careful 
with  their  firearms,  courteous  to  one  an- 
other, and  serious  about  making  our  ranges 
safe,  clean  places  to  shoot. 

— WCO  Mike  Doherty,  Wagontown 


Bad  Buck  Luck 

Schuylkill  — HTE  instructor  George 
Bolish  is  an  avid  muzzleloader  hunter.  While 
many  people  report  a shortage  of  deer, 
George  told  me  that  in  the  last  few  years, 
during  the  muzzleloader  seasons,  he  has 
had  shots  at  a 10-point  buck,  two  8-pomts, 
a 6-potnt  and  a spike  buck.  George  has  no 
problem  seeing  deer,  his  problem  is  hitting 
them. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 

Quick  Thinking 

Training  School  — While  practicing 
mock  violations,  a group  of  trainees  were 
confronted  hy  two  WCOs  posed  as  archers. 
Everything  was  going  fine  until  one  “ar- 
cher” started  speaking  German.  Our  ex- 
Marine  trainee,  taught  to  adapt  and  over- 
come, came  up  with  the  response,  “Time- 
en-z-out.” 

— Trainee  Charles  E.  Statler 


Who’s  More  Embarrassed  Here? 

FOREST  — Deputy  Randy  Spencer  and  I 
were  called  one  night  to  investigate  a bear 
attacking  a goat.  When  we  arrived  on  the 
scene,  the  person  who  called  was  rather 
embarrassed  to  tell  us  that  it  wasn’t  a hear 
at  all,  hut  that  the  goat  had  gotten  its  front 
leg  caught  behind  its  horn  and  was  rolling 
around  on  the  ground  squealing  until  it 
freed  itself. 

— WCO  Brad  Myers,  Marienville 
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to  go  swimming  now,  swimming  pools  will 
still  attract  bats.  This  past  summer  my  son 
Mitchell  and  I went  swimming  several  times 
at  dusk  just  to  bat  watch.  We  would  be 
entertained  by  the  bats  circling  the  pool. 
Occasionally,  when  the  bats  would  take  a 
d ip  to  get  a drink  of  water,  they  would  come 
within  feet  of  where  we  stood.  Mitchell 
learned  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  bats  and  to 
appreciate  our  only  flying  mammal. 

— WCO  Matthew  D.  Beldin g, 
Northampton 

Cordial  Invite 

Westmoreland  — Withtheopeningof 
bear  season  approaching,  I would  like  to 
invite  interested  hunters  to  eastern 
Westmoreland  County.  Our  local  bear 
population  is  in  excellent  condition,  with 
bruins  being  seen  in  every  township  in  the 
district.  We’ve  tagged  several  that  weighed 
400  to  600  pounds  and  many  more  300 
pounds  and  under.  Best  bets  for  bear  will  be 
SGL  42  and  the  Forbes  State  Forest,  both 
located  along  the  Laurel  Ridge.  If  suffic  ient 
hunting  pressure  exists  and  the  weather 
cooperates,  we  could  post  a record  harvest 
here  this  year.  Instead  of  heading  north, 
give  this  county  a try  for  bear.  I don’t  think 
you  will  be  disappointed. 

— WCO  Thomas  A.  Fazi,  Ligonier 


Adaptable  Predator 

Training  School  — On  a field  trip  to 
the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm,  the  chief  of  the 
Propagation  Division  was  explaining  the 
use  of  overhead  netting  to  protect  the 
pheasants  from  avian  predators.  Although 
this  would  seem  to  totally  protect  the  pheas- 
ants,  it  did  not.  Two  great  horned  owls 
were  proficient  at  beating  the  system.  One 
would  fly  over  and  flush  pheasants  into  the 
covering  where  the  second  owl  would  grab 
one  through  the  netting,  eat  what  it  could, 
then  drop  it  back  to  the  ground. 

— Trainee  Dirk  3.  Pemensnyder 

Told  You  So 

Bradford  — Even  though  many  were 
concerned  about  dwindling  deer  popula- 
tions, I told  the  people  in  this  area  that  we 
were  still  in  good  shape  with  our  deer.  Now 
1 ’ve  received  reports  that  n ice-racked  bucks 
are  showing  up  and  many  doe  are  with  two 
and  three  fawns.  1 guess  we  do  know  our 
business  after  all. 

— W CO  Edward  N.  Gallew, 

Wyalusing 

Close,  But  Not  Quite 

Mercer  — I was  recently  presenting  a 
program  to  a Cub  Scout  group  about  wild- 
life habitat.  I was  using  birds  to  show  how 
different  species  need  various  types  of  cover: 
escape  cover,  nesting  cover,  brood  rearing 
cover,  etc.  I mentioned  that  some  species 
are  ground  nesters,  some  prefer  conifers 
and  some  birds  nest  only  in  cavities.  Imme- 
diately a boy  put  his  hand  up  and  I noticed 
a very  puzzled  look  on  his  face.  “You  mean 
birds  will  build  a nest  in  your  teeth?”  I had 
to  laugh,  then  went  on  to  explain  that  a 
cavity  nester  builds  a nest  in  a hollow  space 
in  a tree.  Those  cavities  are  caused  by 
decay,  but  not  tooth  decay.  I wonder  how 
many  other  kids  were  thinking  the  same 
thing?  Parents  may  have  been  pleased  at 
the  new  interest  in  dental  hygiene,  but 
they  would  never  guess  the  reason. 

— W CO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 
Greenville 
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Shampoo,  Comb  And  Dry  Please 

Huntingdon  — This  past  July,  I found 
a juvenile  hummingbird  caught  in  a spider 
web.  I was  able  to  remove  the  bird  just 
before  a large  spider  was  about  to  do  him  in. 
The  young  hummer  was  so  entangled  in 
spider  silk  that  he  couldn’t  fly.  I had  to 
wash  him  under  the  kitchen  faucet  and 
lightly  scrub  him  with  a toothbrush.  A 
blow  dryer  got  the  bird  ready  for  flight  and 
within  an  hour  he  was  free. 

— W CO  Phil  Lukish,  Alexander 

Be  Aware 

CHESTER  — Many  people  in  the  rural 
areas  of  my  district  allow  dogs  to  run  loose 
throughout  the  year.  People  don’t  realize 
that  even  a small  dog  is  capable  of  running 
a whitetail  to  its  death.  Not  only  is  this  a 
danger  to  deer,  especially  to  fawns  in  the 
spring,  hut  it  is  also  a violation  of  the  Game 
and  W ildlife  Code  that  carries  a heavy  fine. 
Do  yourself  and  wildlife  a favor,  keep  your 
dog  tied. 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 


Destruction  Class  101 

Lackawanna  — 1 had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  a sow  hear  teaching  her  cubs  this 
past  summer.  She  brought  the  cubs  to  my 
backyard  range  where  they  tried  to  flip  my 
shooting  bench  over  and  successfully  tore 
down  the  backstop  with  the  targets  still 
attached. 

— WCO  Chester  P Cinamella, 

Moscow 


Wrong  Color  Vehicle 

Wayne  — In  law  enforcement,  there 
are  bound  to  be  those  days  when  th ings  just 
don’t  work  out.  While  waterways  deputy 
John  Osborne  and  I were  checking  goose 
hunters  and  other  boaters  at  Prompton 
Dam,  we  got  into  a discussion  with  two 
goose  hunters  and  then  John  went  to  re- 
trieve  his  notes  from  the  car.  As  John  was 
bent  over,  rummaging  though  his  car,  one 
of  the  hunter’s  retriever  took  a firm  grasp  of 
the  seat  of  John’s  pants.  John’s  response 
was,  “Hey,  why  are  you  biting  me?”  I’m  the 
guy  with  the  white  car. 

— WCO  Donald  P.  Schauer, 
Honesdale 


Huge  Success 

Indiana  — Our  first  Indiana  County 
“Youth  Field  Day”  was  a great  success. 
While  the  day  ended  with  an  unexpected 
downpour,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  partici- 
pants and  the  adults  who  ran  the  event  was 
not  dampened.  Everyone  had  fun  and  we 
are  already  planning  for  next  year’s  event. 
Many  thanks  to  all  the  involved  individu- 
als and  businesses  who  donated  time,  money 
and  material  for  what  we  hope  will  he  the 
first  of  many  annual  youth  field  days. 

— WCO  Melvin  A.  Schake,  Homer 
City 

It’s  The  Truth 

Training  School  — Although  the 
Game  Commission  is  a state  agency,  many 
people  don’t  realize  that  the  Commission 
does  not  receive  any  taxpayer  dollars.  Rev- 
enues are  generated  through  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses,  timber  sales,  minerals  and 
other  sources. 

— Trainee  Pandy  L.  Shoup 

“Berry”  Resourceful 

Elk  — Based  on  the  numher  of  broods  I 
saw  last  spring,  this  should  he  an  excellent 
year  for  grouse  and  turkeys.  The  most  inter- 
esting brood  was  a group  of  rohin-size  grouse 
hopping  around  in  a juneherry  tree,  pick- 
ing off  the  ripe  berries. 

— WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn,  Pidgway 
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Pennsylvania  Teen  Captures  Top 
Gun  in  NRA  Hunter  Ed 
Challenge 


A PENNSYLVANIA  teenager 
emerged  as  the  top  gun  in  his 
age  class  at  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation International  Youth  Hunter 
Education  Challenge  held  this  past 
summer  in  Leesburg,  VA. 


Jason  Murray,  16-year-old  Athens 
Area  High  School  junior,  compiled 
the  highest  aggregate  score  in  eight 
simulated  hunting  events  to  capture 
the  associate  category  (ages  15-18) 
championship.  Over  300  participants 
from  across  the  nation  took  part  in  the 
week-long  event.  Jason,  a member  of 
the  Sayre  Sportsmen’s  Club  shooting 
team,  compiled  an  overall  score  of 
1 ,962  from  a possible  2,400  points.  He 
placed  second  in  rifle  and  archery 


marksmanship  and  second  in  orienteering. 

Competition  included  rifle,  archery, 
muzzleloading,  shotgun,  orienteering, 
hunter  safety  trail,  wildlife  identification 
and  a hunter  responsibility  examination. 
Shooting  distances  ranged  from  21  to  75 
yards  and  involved  both  life-sized  3-D  and 
paper  targets.  Youngsters  were  required  to 
compete  from  ground  locations  and  tree 
stands  and  from  prone,  standing  and  sitting 
positions  — all  under  simulated  hunting 
conditions. 

JASON  MURRAY,  left,  of  Athens,  PA,  is 
congratulated  by  NRA  Secretary  Edward 
Land  for  winning  top  gun  honors  in  the 
associate  category  (ages  15-18)  of  the  NRA's 
International  Youth  Hunter  Education 
Challenge  at  Leesburg,  VA. 

Murray  is  a three-sport  varsity  athlete, 
participating  in  football,  basketball  and 
baseball.  He’s  an  Eagle  Scout  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Honor  Society.  He 
shoots  rifle  and  shotgun  lefthanded,  but 
uses  a righthanded  bow.  A football  injury 
to  his  left  elbow  forced  the  youngster  to 
switch  sides  when  using  archery  equip- 
ment. 

Several  of  Jason’s  Pennsylvania  team- 
mates won  individual  event  honors.  Kelly 
Devine  was  first  in  wildlife  identification 
(ages  15-18);  while  Edmund  Dawekjo  fin- 
ished third  in  archery  (15-18),  and  Derek 
Parks  was  third  in  the  same  category’s  hunter 
safety  trail. 

In  intermediate  competition  (age  14 
and  under),  Thomas  Patti  was  first  in  wild- 
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life  identification  and  second  in  rifle  com- 
petition.  Jeff  Palmer  won  the  Intermediate 
shotgun  event. 

“You  had  to  he  there  to  experience  the 
excitement,”  said  Jerry  Zeidler,  Informa- 
tion & Education  Supervisor  for  the  Game 
Commission’s  Northcentral  Region  in  de- 
scribing the  national  event.  “Our  young 
shooters  stood  tall.  Their  performances  both 
on  and  off  the  range  were  outstanding.” 
Pennsylvania  sent  a team  of  20  young- 
sters and  five  coaches  to  the  NRA  event  in 
V irginia.  Participants  qualified  through  the 
Game  Commission’s  State  Youth  Hunter 
Education  Shooting  Challenge  held  in  June 
at  Scotia  Range  near  State  College. 

The  state  challenge  attracted  99  young- 
sters, all  graduates  of  hunter  education 
courses,  between  the  ages  of  11  and  19. 
Senior  honors  went  to  the  Sayre 
Sportsmen’s  Club  squad  comprised  of 
Murray,  Mark  Burgess,  Clint  Callear, 
Nathan  Callear  and  Ryan  Fenton.  Their 
coach  was  John  O’Donnell  of  Athens.  Jun- 


ior Division  honors  went  to  the  Troy 
White  Team  including  Randy  Calkins, 
Jeremy  Estep,  Nick  Estep,  Justin 
Packard  and  Jeff  Palmer.  Their  coach 
was  John  Estep  of  Granville  Summit. 

Murray  was  also  top  gun  in 
Pennsylvania’s  senior  division,  while 
junior  honors  went  to  Garth  Babcock 
of  Rome. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  been  involved  with  the  NRA’s 
Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge 
program  for  more  than  a decade.  The 
annual  state  shoot  was  held  at  a num- 
ber of  locations  in  the  PGC’s  North- 
east Region  before  moving  to  the 
Scotia  Range  facility  in  1994.  The  late 
Ed  Sherlinski,  Information  & Educa- 
tion Supervisor  in  the  Northeast  Re- 
gion, was  the  prime  mover  behind  the 
event  for  many  years. 

Pennsylvania  hosted  the  national 
event  in  1988  with  competition  tak- 
ing place  at  Fort  Indiantown  Gap. 


Hill,  Bernard!  claim  PGC  Pistol  Titles 


COY  HILL  of  Fulton  County  and  Steve 
Bemardi,  Snyder  County,  won  individual 
titles  in  the  annual  PGC  Revolver  Cham- 
pionships held  at  Scotia  Range.  Hill  shot  a 
491-25x  score  to  lead  the  Deputy  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officer  category.  Bemardi 
topped  salaried  wildlife  conservation  offic- 
ers with  a score  of  482-26x. 

Norman  Carr,  also  of  Fulton  County, 
was  second  in  DWCO  individual  competi- 
tion with  a score  of  486-2 7x.  He  was  the 
1994  champion.  Robert  Simmonds,  York 
County,  placed  third  with  a score  of  483- 
24x.  George  Mock,  Centre  County,  placed 
second  in  individual  WCO  competition 
with  a 48 1 -24x  total.  He  was  the  defending 
champion.  Rickie  Hixson,  Northcentral 
Region  Land  Manager,  finished  third  at 
480-22x. 


Bemardi  and  Mark  Huepenbecker 
combined  to  win  the  two-man  team 
crown  with  942-44x . J acob  Dingel  and 
Robert  Rumbaugh,  Butler  County, 
placed  second  with  930-32x,  while 
Steve  Kleiner,  and  Thomas  McMann, 
Blair  County,  were  third  at  924-3 lx. 

As  was  the  case  in  1994,  Fulton 
County  off  icers  captured  the  four-man 
team  crown.  Hill,  Carr,  Robert  Strait 
and  Anthony  Carbaugh  turned  in  a 
combined  score  of  l,905-88x.  Paul 
lams,  Maurice  Phillips,  William 
Vanata  and  David  Adams  shot  1,886- 
69x  to  give  Greene  County  runnerup 
honors,  while  William  Sipple,  Fred 
Yearick,  Michael  Ondik  and  Joseph 
Wiker  scored  l,779-46x  to  give  Cen- 
tre County  third  place. 
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History  Alive  Tour 


RICH  PAWLING’S  presentation  on  the  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  concludes  this  month. 
If  you’ve  yet  to  see  this  outstanding  program,  don’t  put 
it  off  any  longer.  Shows  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30  p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

1 — Gettysburg,  Gettysburg  Jr.  High 

2 — Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  Valley  High 

School 

6 — Chambersburg,  J.  Franklin  Faust  High 
School 

8 — McConnellsburg,  McConnellsburg  High 

School 

9 — Huntingdon,  Huntingdon  High  School 

13  — Reading,  Alvernia  College 

14  — Everett,  Everett  High  School 

17  — Hollidaysburg,  Hollidaysburg  High 

School 


Bear  Check  Stations 

ALL  BEARS  harvested  during  the  Nov.  20-22  season  must  be  taken  to  a Game  Commission 
region  office  or  bear  check  station.  Check  stations  and  region  offices  will  check  bears  from 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  on  Nov.  20  and  21,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  on  Nov.  22.  After  6 p.m. 
on  the  22nd,  call  the  nearest  region  office. 

NORTHWEST:  Warren  County  — SGL  309,  Route  127  two  miles  south  of  Tidioute; 
Forest  County  — Allegheny  National  Forest  storage  building,  Marienville;  Jefferson 
County  — SGL  54  (site  of  the  old  Commission  training  school),  seven  miles  north  of 
Brockway  off  Route  28. 

SOUTHWEST:  Indiana  County  — Yellow  Creek  State  Park  off  Route  422. 

NORTHCENTRAL:  Lycoming  County  — Lewis  Township  Municipal  Building, 
intersection  of  routes  14  and  15,  Trout  Run;  Tioga  County  — SGL  208  storage  building, 
three  miles  north  of  Gaines  on  Route  349;  Clearfield  County  — S.B.  Elliott  State  Park,  off 
Route  153  north  of  L80,  Exit  18;  McKean  County  — SGL  62  building,  three  miles  north 
of  Mt.  Jewett  on  Ornsby  Road;  Cameron  County  — Sinnemahoning,  intersection  of  routes 
120  and  872;  Centre  County  — Penn  Nursery,  Route  322  near  Potters  Mills;  Union 
County  — Bald  Eagle  State  Forest  headquarters,  Route  45  just  west  of  Route  235. 

NORTHEAST:  Bradford  County  — Monroeton  Rod  &.  Gun,  off  Route  220  on  Township 
Road  402  between  Kellogg  and  South  Branch;  Monroe  County  — SGL  127  building, 
Route  423  two  miles  south  of  Tobyhanna;  Pike  County  — SGL  180  Shohola  building, 
Route  6 at  Shohola  Falls,  1 3 miles  south  of  Hawley;  Sullivan  County  — State  Forestry 
building,  Route  87,  1.5  miles  south  of  Hillsgrove. 

REGION  OFFICES:  Northwest  (Venango  County)  — 1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  three  miles 
south  of  Franklin  on  Route  8;  Northcentral  (Lycoming  County)  — Route  44,  1.5  miles 
south  of  Jersey  Shore;  Northeast  (Luzerne  County)  — intersection  of  routes  415  and  118, 
Dallas;  Southwest  (Westmoreland  County)  — 339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier;  Southcentral 
(Huntingdon)  — Route  22,  one  mile  west  of  Huntingdon;  Southeast  (Berks  County)  — 
one  mile  off  Route  222  on  Snyder  Road,  seven  miles  north  of  Reading. 
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Enjoy  a safe  and  successful 
turkey  season  . . . please 
be  sure  you  positively 
identify  your  target. 


A cooperative  effort  of  the 


Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission 


and  the 

Pennsylvania  Chapter 
National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation 


Turkey  Season  Extensions  & 
Fluorescent  Orange  Revisions 


IN  EARLY  OCTOBER  the  commissioners 
extended  fall  turkey  seasons  and  approved 
fluorescent  orange  revisions  for  turkey  and 
archery  deer  hunters  this  season. 

Based  on  summer  sighting  data  gath- 
ered  by  wildlife  conservation  officers,  the 
Game  Commission  extended  the  1995  fall 
turkey  season  in  Management  Areas  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7A  and  8.  The  fall,  either-sex  hunt 
will  also  be  extended  a week  in  a limited 
portion  of  Area  1 that  is  east  of  1-79  in  Erie 
and  Crawford  counties. 

Also,  anew,  three-day  (November  7-9) 
fall  turkey  hunt  was  approved  for  a portion 
of  Management  Area  9 north  of  Route  422. 
Check  local  newspapers  for  further  details. 

W ith  the  extensions  in  place , the  begin- 
ning and  ending  dates  for  the  1995  fall 
turkey  season  in  each  management  area 
will  he: 

Management  Area  1,  Oct.  30  - Nov.  4; 
Area  1 east  of  Interstate  79  in  Erie  and 


Crawford  counties,  Oct.  30  - Nov.  1 1 ; 
Area  2,  Oct.  28  - Nov.  11;  Area  3, 
Oct.  28  - Nov.  18;  Area  4,  Oct.  28  - 
Nov.  18;  Area  5,  Oct.  28  - Nov.  18; 
Area  6,  Oct.  28  - Nov.  18;  Area  7A, 
Oct.  28  - Nov.  18;  Area  7B,  Oct.  28  - 
Nov.  4;  Area  8,  Oct.  28  - Nov.  18; 
Area  9 (North  of  Rt.  422),  Nov.  7 - 
9.  The  remainder  of  Area  9 will  re- 
main closed  to  fall  turkey  hunting. 

Under  previous  fluorescent  orange 
regulations,  small  game  and  fall  tur- 
key hunters  were  required  to  wear  at 
all  times  250  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange  material  on  the  head,  back 
and  chest  - — visible  360  degrees.  Bow- 
hunters  were  also  required  to  wear  at 
least  250  square  inches  of  orange  ma- 
terial at  all  times  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  archery  deer  season,  when 
it  overlaps  with  general  small  game 
and  turkey  season. 
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Under  the  new  regulations,  turkey 
hunters  and  archers  have  the  option  of 
displaying  orange  rather  than  actually 
wearing  it,  while  they  are  on  stand 
(stationary)  when  calling  turkeys  or 
bowhunting  for  deer. 

The  revisions  take  into  consider- 
ation the  establishment  of  fall  seasons 
in  Turkey  Management  Area  1 and  a 
portion  of  Turkey  Management  Area 
9,  which  are  limited  to  shotguns  and 
bows  and  arrows. 

In  these  areas,  turkey  hunters  would 
be  required  when  moving  or  relocat- 
ing to  wear  a minimum  of  100  square 
inches  of  daylight  fluorescent  orange 
material  on  the  head  or  in  such  a 
manner  so  it  is  visible  in  a 360-degree 
arc. 

The  new  safety  regulations  will  take 
effect  October  28,  the  opening  day  of 
the  general  small  game  season. 

In  all  other  Turkey  Management 
Areas,  the  revision  calls  for  all  hunters 
to  wear  the  current  250  square  inches 
of  fluorescent  orange  on  the  head, 


chest  and  back.  When  a turkey  hunter  is 
stationary,  the  250  square  inches  of  orange 
may  he  removed,  hut  a band  containing  a 
minimum  of  100  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange  must  be  displayed  within  15 
feet  of  the  turkey  hunter’s  'location  so  it  is 
visible  in  a 360-degree  arc. 

Like  the  turkey  hunter,  the  stationary 
archer  is  required  to  display  a hand  of  at 
least  1 00  square  inches  of  orange  when  on 
stand. 

The  new  revisions  are  designed  to  focus 
on  the  critical  issue  of  safety  while  at  the 
same  time  give  hunters  more  flexibility  in 
using  the  proven  safety  color. 

Continuing  cooperation  to  stress  hunt- 
ing safety,  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  and  the 
Game  Commission  are  distributing  turkey 
hunting  safety  awareness  posters  for  dis- 
play in  strategic  locations  this  fall. 

Look  for  the  spec  ial  posters  at  your  local 
sportsmen’s  organization,  hunting  license 
issuing  agent,  hunter-trapper  education 
class  and  at  state  game  lands  parking  lots,  as 
well  as  from  other  media  sources. 


PCC  Hosts  ANRET  Training 
Conference 


TRAINING  supervisors  from 
natural  resource  agencies 
throughout  N orth  America  con- 
verged on  Harrisburg  for  the 
Tenth  Annual  Association  of 
Natural  Resources  Enforcement 
Trainers  Workshop  and  Con- 
ference. The  conference  was  held 
in  early  June,  after  a tour  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  training 
school  and  a special  presenta- 
tion of  Rich  Pawling’s  “History  of  the 
Game  Commission”  program. 

Crowd  control,  physical  training, 
ice  safety  and  rescue,  coping  with  stress, 
and  tactical  firearms  training  were  just 


some  of  the  subjects  covered  during  the  4- 
day  event.  Also  included  were  sessions  on 
producing  videos,  liability  and  maintain- 
ing positive  personal  contacts. 
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Putt  wins  '96  duck  stamp  contest 


GERALD  TUTT  of  Boiling 
Springs  captured  the  1 996  state 
waterfowl  contest  with  a paint- 
ing  of  a pair  of  black  ducks. 

The  painting  will  grace  this 
year’s  voluntary  waterfowl 
management  stamp. 

Putt’s  painting,  entitled 
“Basic  Blacks,”  was  selected 
from  among  44  entries;  the  art- 
ist received  the  perfect  score  of 
30  points.  Putt  said  his  paint- 
ing was  the  last  to  be  entered  in 
the  contest.  This  is  the  second 
year  Putt  won  the  contest.  His 
rendition  of  a pair  of  wigeons 
took  top  honors  in  1991. 

The  contest  was  held  during  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Waterfowl  Expo,  which  took  place 
at  Pymatuning  near  Linesville  last  Septem- 
ber. 

Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  state 
waterfowl  stamps  are  used  to  purchase  and 


improve  wetlands.  Duck  stamp  money 
is  also  used  to  support  conservation 
education  programs.  The  new  state 
stamp  will  go  on  sale  next  year.  Fine 
art  prints  of  Putt’s  design  will  also  be 
available  from  fine  art  galleries 
throughout  the  state. 


Pheasant  Restoration  Area  Releases 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION’S  pheasant 
restoration  program  entered  into  its  third 
and  final  year  of  releases  of  Sichuan  and 
quality  ring-necked  pheasants  this  past  Sep- 
tember. By  early  October,  releases  on  all  six 
restoration  areas  in  the  state  were  com- 
pleted. 

The  restoration  program  is  geared  to- 
wards an  evaluation  of  whether  self-sus- 
taining pheasant  populations  can  he  estab- 
lished on  quality  habitat.  The  six  study 
areas,  excluding  buffer  zones,  vary  in  size 
from  25,550  acres  to  40,000  acres. 

Ringnecks  were  released  on  the  Dau- 


phin, Erie  and  Centre  County  study 
tracts,  while  Sichuans  were  released 
on  the  Crawford,  Juniata  and 
Northumberland  County  sites.  Release 
densities  are  48  birds  per  square  mile, 
in  a sex  ratio  of  two  hens  per  cock  to 
maximize  productivity. 

At  each  of  the  six  restoration  areas 
release  methods  were  demonstrated 
for  the  media,  area  landowners,  sports- 
men and  interested  individuals.  Com- 
mission biologists,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officers  and  land  managers  were 
on  hand  to  answer  questions. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Game  News ; the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Stephen  Leed  wins  WTFW  contest 


FEATURED  on  this  month’s  front 
and  back  cover  is  the  1996  Game 
Commission  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  winning  art  print  painted  by 
Stephen  Leed  of  Lititz. 

Leed  took  first  place  in  the  compe- 
tition out  of  34  entries.  He  also  took 
hrst  place  in  the  1 994  WTFW  contest 
with  his  “Winter  Birds”  painting. 

Seemingly  headed  towards  extinc- 
tion in  the  mid-20th  century,  per- 
egrine falcons  have  been  successfully 


reintroduced  at  several  Pennsylvania  sites. 

Prints  of  Leed’s  painting  are  made  on 
acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image  size 
is  22 '/z  x 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add 
$97.50  for  framing)  plus  6 percent  sales 
tax;  shipping  is  included. 

Proceeds  from  WTFW  sales  benefit 
Pennsylvania’s  nongame  management  and 
research  projects.  Order  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797. 


Came  News  Rates  to  Increase 


BEGINNING  January  1,  1996,  Game 
Nevus  subscription  rates  will  be  $ 1 0 for 
one  year,  $28.50  for  three.  For  Cana- 
dian and  other  foreign  subscriptions, 
the  rates  will  be  $11  for  one  year, 
$31.50  for  three.  Cover  price  will  be 
$ 1 .50.  The  new  rates  were  established 
hy  the  Commission  during  the  Octo- 
ber meeting,  and  are  designed  to  offset 
the  escalating  costs  of  printing  and 
mailing  the  magazine. 

Game  News  rates  were  last  raised  in 
1988,  from  $6  to  $9.  Since  then,  pro- 
ductions costs  have  increased  dramati- 
cally, especially  mailing  and  paper 
costs,  and  those  costs  are  expected  to 
go  even  higher  in  the  coming  year. 

Even  the  new  rates  will  leave  Game 
News  operating  at  a significant  finan- 
cial deficit.  Therefore,  rates  are  sched- 
uled to  increase  again,  in  January  1997 
and  ’98,  too,  to  $11  and  $12,  and 
$31.50  and  34.50,  respectively,  for  one  - 


and  three-years  subscriptions. 

Game  News  costs  have  come  under  scru- 
tiny lately,  as  the  agency  explores  every 
cost-savings  opportunity  imaginable.  And 
while  nobody  really  expects  the  magazine 
to  operate  at  a profit,  because  of  the  many 
complimentary  subscriptions  sent  to  pri- 
vate landowners  enrolled  in  our  public 
access  programs,  school  libraries  and  HTE 
instructors,  for  example,  the  magazine  is 
currently  running  at  a substantial  deficit. 

In  addition  to  gradually  raising  sub- 
scription lees,  the  staff  has  also  been  di- 
rected to  explore  the  possibility  of  accept- 
ing paid  advertising  in  Game  News. 

In  the  meantime,  subscribers  are  en- 
couraged to  renew  at  current  rates.  Sub- 
scribers may  extend  subscription,  too;  they 
don’t  have  to  be  expiring.  Game  News 
readers  are  also  reminded  that  with  the 
pending  increase,  this  is  a great  time  to  give 
Game  News  subscriptions  to  family  and 
friends  as  holiday  gifts. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


A forest  of  large  majestic  trees  with  parkland 
setting  beneath  may  be  a nice  place  to  picnic, 
but  when  it  comes  to  finding  game,  get  in  the 
thick  stuff. 

HUNTING  UGLY 


EAUTIFUL  is  easy;  ugly  is  hard. 
Beauty  is  the  poet’s  inspiration:  “A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever;”  and 
“Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.”  But  can 
ugly  be  the  hunter’s  inspiration? 

Even  the  field  sports  haven’t  escaped 
the  ideal  of  beauty.  Picture  this,  a golden 
sun  on  a golden  field,  a glint  from  gun 
barrels  as  two  hunters  wade  through  knee- 
high  grass.  The  silky  fur  of  the  setters  is 
luminous  in  the  light.  Then  they  lock  on 
point.  If  you  squint,  you  can  almost  see 
the  painter’s  brush-strokes. 

Haven’t  we  all  wanted  to  put  ourselves 
into  that  picture?  Or  seen  ourselves  in  the 
setting  of  classic  deer  woods,  the  purity  of 
white  snow  and  blue  shadow,  walking 
among  Grecian-columns  of  gray  trees  in 
an  amphitheater  of  open  woodland? 

Beauty  of  the  outdoors  and  the  sport 
have  plenty  of  proponents.  But  I’m  writ- 
ing to  convince  you  to  get  ugly. 

Beauty  has  a “don’t  touch  me”  quality. 
Ugly,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  “Let’s  get 
physical.”  Ugly  is  “roll  up  your  sleeves  and 
let’s  get  to  work.”  It’s  the  down-and-dirty 
that  just  might  get  you  your  next  buck, 
bear  or  gobbler. 

Game  doesn’t  purposely  put  itself  into 
a scene  fit  for  an  artist’s  canvas.  Game 
usually  avoids  such  locations,  if  not  by 


nature,  then  at  least  after  opening  day.  Con- 
versely, people  are  likely  to  group  in  beauti- 
ful terrain;  nice-looking  woods  are  easier  to 
walk  through.  And  people  tend  to  hunt  in 
attractive  weather.  Give  them  something 
ugly  from  the  sky,  and  many  will  run  home 
for  slippers  and  TV.  But  those  who  stay  find 
that  ugly  is  the  way  to  success. 

“That  hillside’s  ugly  steep,”  the  leader  of 
our  deer  drive  said.  “Let’s  give  it  a try.”  We’d 
hunted  the  iron-flat  mountaintop  above, 
and  had  yet  to  put  out  a deer.  The  standers 
needed  extra  time  to  get  into  position,  strung 
out  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  slope.  It 
was  like  walking  up  stairs  without  steps,  side- 
footing into  the  snow  so  rubber-bottomed 
boots  wouldn’t  slide  downhill.  Rifles  were 
slung  over  shoulders,  because  both  hands 
were  needed  to  use  tree  trunks  and  branches 
as  rungs,  as  hunters  hauled  themselves  up 
with  arm  as  well  as  leg  power. 

I did  the  same  to  get  into  my  position  as 
a driver,  stopping  midway  up  the  hill.  Paral- 
leling the  slope  wasn’t  much  better.  The 
snow  hid  leg-twisting  spaces  between  the 
rocks.  Getting  around  the  bigger  obstacles 
meant  climbing  again  or  losing  precious 
height.  Finally  we  reached  the  standers,  and 
there  hadn’t  been  a shot.  But  there  was  lots 
to  tell.  “The  deer  just  kept  squirting  out  of 
there,”  one  stander  said.  “It’s  the  most  I’ve 
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seen  since  opening  day.  Shame  there  wasn’t 
a buck  in  with  them.”  Another  time,  there 
might  he. 

Ugly  places  are  avoided  by  most  hunt- 
ers. It  can  be  downright  uncomfortable  in 
there,  especially  the  spots  that  are  ugly 
thick.  These  are  my  favorite.  I learned  early 
in  my  hunting  career  to  sacrifice  a day  in 
park-like  woods  for  a day  in  the  brush  and 
brambles  if  I wanted  something  heavy  in 
the  game  bag  or  at  the  end  of  the  dragging 
rope.  There  is  much  good  hunting  sense  in 
Br’er  Rabbit’s  backhanded  way  of  getting 
into  that  briar  patch. 

Ugly  thick  comes  in  two  varieties:  alive 
ugly  thick  and  dead  ugly  thick.  We’ve  seen 
both  near  my  home  as  the  result  of  tree- 
cutting operations,  the  clearcuts  of  even- 
age  timber  management  and  salvage  cut- 
ting after  the  gypsy  moth  kills.  We  also 
have  ugly  thick  yet  from  the  tornado  event 
of  the  mid-1980s.  The  results  still  look  like 
Mother  Nature  wielded  a chain  saw  blind- 
folded. 

Immediately  after  the  tornado  tree-fell- 
ing, the  land  was  ugly  thick,  dead  style.  It 
was  as  if  life-size  pick-up  sticks  had  been 
dropped,  with  treetops  thrown  in.  In  log- 
ging, the  marketable  main  stem  of  the  trees 


is  taken  out,  but  with  the  tornado,  the 
trunks  were  cast  across  each  other  like 
insane  fencing. 

The  tornado  swath  was  nearly  impen- 
etrable, but  game  found  it  to  he  near- 
perfect  escape  cover.  No  hunter  was  going 
in  there  after  them.  When  the  salvage 
cutters  came  in,  hunting  became  a little 
more  attractive.  At  least  you  could  walk 
the  logging  lanes,  but  with  an  ugly  thick 
wall  of  downed  trees  on  either  side.  Most 
hunters  sat  on  stand  or  still-hunted  the 
open  woods  just  outside  the  tornado  path, 
using  the  “big  ugly,”  without  being  swal- 
lowed by  it. 

Later  the  land  became  alive  and  ugly 
thick.  Now  most  of  it  is  nearly  out  of  the 
jungle  stage,  in  which  a machete  would  not 
be  inappropriate  on  a grouse  hunt.  Today 
you  can  walk  between  the  new  trees  if 
you’re  short  and  very  skinny.  On  the  edges 
the  blackberry  and  grapevine  put  up  a solid 
front.  1 hunt  it  in  late  fall  and  winter,  when 
the  leaves  are  gone  and  you  can  squeeze 
through  on  a deer  drive  or  for  grouse. 

Turkeys  aren’t  supposed  to  like  ugly 
thick.  Yet  I know  they  sneak  through  the 
regrowth  to  get  away  from  hunters.  I’ve 
found  scratching  and  droppings  that  show 
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they  even  stayed  awhile  and  fed  in  their 
unlovely  refuge.  Being  on  tornado-torn 
and  timbered-out  ground  is  contrary  to  the 
ideal  of  turkeys  in  the  big  woods,  but  no- 
body told  the  birds. 

Ugly  thick  is  sometimes  united  with 
ugly  swampy.  Ugly  swampy  is  always  united 
with  ugly  thick.  Hunters  turn  back  at  the 
edge  of  bog  water;  game  goes  right  in.  Some 
of  the  best  deer  trails  I have  seen,  as  well  as 
abundant  scrapes,  rubs  and  beds,  were  in 
swamps.  I may  not  have  tagged  much  right 
in  the  wetlands,  but  I learned  a lot  about 
the  animals’  use  of  water-logged  land  as  I 
jumped  from  sphagnum  hummock  to  sph- 
agnum hummock  and  balanced  on  moss- 
soft  logs  over  boot-sucking  mud.  I gener- 
ally returned  to  the  edge  or  adjacent  up- 
lands for  my  evening  stand,  but  1 had  at 
least  learned  to  appreciate  the  attraction 
that  brand  of  ugly  had  for  deer,  as  well  as 
turkeys  and  bear. 

Hunting  season  weather  can  be  plain 
ugly,  or  it  can  turn  intensely  ugly.  In  either 
case,  don’t  rush  for  the  car.  Blue-sky  days 
are  not  often  great  game-moving  days.  The 
smart  hunter  likes  it  ugly-gray  and  drizzly. 
He  stays  from  dawn  until  dusk,  because 
that’s  the  weather  game  finds  the  “fairest  of 
them  all.” 

I hunted  in  extremely  ugly  weather,  a 
drenching  downpour  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  in  a neighboring  state’s  shotgun 
season  last  year.  I took  a buck  during  the 
deluge.  Even  snow  can  be  ugly,  when  it  falls 
so  fast  that  you  can  practically  watch  the 
accumulation  climb  past  your  boot-top.  I 
should  have  tagged  a buck  another  year  in 
that  nearby  state,  when  I walked  up  to  it 
bedded  in  the  blizzard,  but  I was  more 
startled  than  the  deer  when  it  jumped  up. 
Another  time,  a bit  more  composure,  and 
an  awful  storm  might  become  my  best  day 
outdoors  for  the  year. 

Getting  up  at  3 a.m.  is  ugly  early,  at  least 


to  me.  “Three  o’clock?  You  mean  there’s 
one  of  them  in  the  morning,  too?”  I con- 
sider it  the  middle  of  the  night.  But  I know 
it  sometimes  takes  getting  up  ugly  early  it  I 
want  to  be  a serious  hunter,  get  into  the 
woods  and  on  stand  before  starting  time, 
ready  for  the  day  to  begin.  What’s  the  sense 
of  planning  hunting  strategy,  buying  equip- 
ment and  practicing,  if  you  can’t  look  the 
requirement  of  ugly  early  in  the  face  and 
triumph?  Besides,  you  can  always  sleep  on 
Sunday. 

Ugly  faraway  and  ugly  close  are  both 
overlooked  locations  for  game.  They  re- 
quire different  types  of  effort,  but  can  pro- 
duce stunning  results.  Ugly  faraway  is  re- 
mote, walk-in  locations.  You  just  know 
that  if  you  make  the  extra  effort  of  getting 
there,  you’ll  shoot  a trophy  that  other  hunt- 
ers are  too  wimpy  to  hike  to.  A friend  went 
ugly  faraway  five  miles  from  the  road,  which 
isn’t  easy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  shot  the 
biggest  buck  of  his  life.  Luckily,  he  was 
back-in  with  buddies,  so  didn’t  have  to 
experience  getting-it-out  ugly. 

Hunting  ugly  close  is  hunting  near  civi- 
lization. Don’t  dismiss  the  option  because 
it  doesn’t  sound  idyllic.  It  could  not  only 
provide  huge  suburban  bucks  and  fat  does, 
and  well- larded  bears,  but  give  beleaguered 
residents  some  respite  from  the  garden- 
raiders  and  shrub-chewers.  A tree  stand 
from  which  you  can  see  the  interstate  with 
the  “Pittsburgh  — Next  Exit”  sign  isn’t  the 
most  scenic  spot  for  a hunt,  but  if  tales  of 
big  antlers  make  you  salivate,  then  ugly 
close  might  be  for  you.  The  extra  effort 
needed  in  hunting  ugly  close  is  in  making 
landowner  contact  and  negotiating  where, 
when  and  how  you  can  hunt  the  property. 
But  it  might  be  your  best  way  of  happily 
paying  a taxidermist’s  bill. 

Try  hunting  ugly,  it  might  give  you 
some  gorgeous  results.  After  all,  ugly  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
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Profiles  in  Conservation 

By  jack  Weaver 


From  a Greene  County  farm  during  the  Depression, 
Tom  Bell  distinguished  himself  in  many  roles  during 
his  career  with  the  Game  Commission. 

Tom  Bell 


TOM  BELL  was  horn  on  January  19, 
1906.  Raised  on  a turn  of  the  century 
farm  in  Greene  County,  Tom  was  familiar 
with  the  trials  and  frustrations  of  a Depres- 
sion era  farmer,  a quality  that  helped  him 
considerably  during  his  early  career. 

In  September  of  1934,  Tom  was  one  of 
175  men  who  took  the  test  for  a game 
protector  position  in  Greene  County.  He 
was  hired  part-time  as  a deputy  game  pro- 
tector until  December,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  traveling  game 
protector. 

In  1935,  Tom  attended  a class  for  spe- 
cial investigators  at  the  Commission’s  new 
training  school  in  Brockway.  There  he 
learned  modem  investigation  techniques 
and  was  then  turned  loose  to  investigate 
fraudulent  bounty  claims. 

In  those  days  Pennsylvania  was  the  only 
state  in  the  East  still  offering  bounties  on 
predators.  People  cheated  the  system  by 
buying  pelts  in  neighboring  states  for  next 
to  nothing  and  probating  them  for  bounty 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  was  no  trifling  mat- 
ter; the  Game  Commission  paid  out  nearly 
$115,000for  bounties  in  1935  alone. 

Bounty  fraud  was  one  of  the  few  misde- 
meanors under  the  game  law  at  that  time 
and  a serious  problem  that  the  agency 
needed  to  curtail.  The  fact  that  bounty 
claims  were  reduced  by  nearly  $60,000  by 
1937  attests  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 


officers  and  the  special  investigations. 

In  1937  Tom  was  appointed  district 
game  protector  in  Huntingdon  County, 
and  in  1939  he  was  promoted  to  Sr.  Game 
Protector,  a promotion  that  earned  him  an 
additional  $60  a year.  After  he  retired, 
Tom  wrote  and  published  two  volumes  of 
memoirs.  One  he  titled  Recollections,  the 
other,  80  Years’  Gatherin’s,  which  he  dis- 
tributed to  family  and  friends.  Much  of  the 
following  material  is  taken  from  those  vol- 
umes. 

One  of  the  chief  violations  throughout 
the  southern  counties  at  that  time  was 
squirrel  hunting  in  closed  season.  Squirrels 
were  thought  to  have  medicinal  qualities 
and  were  sometimes  even  prescribed  by 
country  physicians  in  those  parts. 

Tom  recalled  the  fall  of  1935,  when  the 
driver  of  a Greyhound  bus  told  him  he  had 
to  stop  along  Route  40  near  Addison  to 
allow  a large  migration  of  squirrels  to  cross 
the  road.  I le  claimed  there  were  between 
400  and  500  in  the  group.  Later  T om  drove 
over  that  way,  and  although  he  didn’t  see  as 
many  squirrels  in  one  spot,  he  did  see 
hundreds  traveling  towards  Pennsylvania 
from  Maryland.  Tom  thought  they  were 
after  sugar  maple  seeds  which  were  particu- 
larly plentiful  that  year. 

On  several  occasions  Tom  apprehended 
groups  of  pre-season  squirrel  hunters  with 
buckets  full  of  squirrels.  Once,  Tom  and 
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TOM  BELL,  far  left,  was  one  of  a dozen  or  so  officers 
selected  to  attend  a special  class  at  the  agency's  new 
training  school  in  Brockway.  In  his  career,  Tom  eventually 
became  chief  of  law  enforcement. 


another  game  protector,  E.M. 

Woodward,  received  a call 
from  a deputy  in  Confluence 
about  some  young  fellows  hunt- 
ing squirrels  during  the  closed 
season.  The  three  officers  en- 
tered the  woods  early  one 
morning  where  these  individu- 
als were  supposed  to  be  hunt- 
ing. Soon  they  began  to  hear 
the  repeated  pinging  of  .22s. 

Sometimes  the  shots  were  far, 
sometimes  close,  but  the  offic- 
ers couldn’t  find  anyone.  The 
men  even  split  up  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cover  more  ground,  yet  they  found 
no  violators  were  sighted.  It  was  exasperat- 
ing. 

Eventually  “Woody”  found  the 
violator’s  car,  an  old  aluminum-bodied 
Studebaker,  and  decided  to  wait.  About 
sunset,  Tom  heard  the  car  start  up.  As  the 
engine  sputtered  and  backfired  and  then 
started  running,  Tom  ran  for  the  road,  hop- 
ing to  intercept  them. 

When  he  reached  the  road  he  saw 
Woody  had  been  run  up  on  a high  bank. 
There  were  car  tracks  in  an  arc  up  the  side 
of  the  bank  to  prove  they  had  deliberately 
attempted  to  run  him  down. 

“There  stood  ol’  Woody,”  Tom  ex- 
claimed, “on  top  of  the  bank,  standing  as 
calmly  as  if  he  was  on  a downtown  side- 
walk.” 

The  car  came  to  a screeching  halt  and 
everyone  tumbled  out,  much  more  shaken 
than  Woody.  An  inspection  of  the 
Studebaker  revealed  49  squirrels  inside  the 
trunk. 

On  another  southern  county  squirrel 
incident  in  ’35,  Tom  had  what  he  consid- 
ered one  of  his  closest  calls.  Again  he  had 
apprehended  three  young  men  for  shoot- 
ing squirrels  in  the  closed  season.Placing 
them  under  arrest,  he  ordered  them  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  justice  of  the  peace. 
They  pleaded  with  him  to  stop  at  their 
house  first,  so  they  could  wash  up.  The 
house  was  only  a couple  hundred  yards 


away,  so  Tom  agreed. 

As  they  approached  the  house  one  of 
the  men  commented,  “Grandpap’s  gonna 
be  awful  mad  about  this.”  Tom  didn’t  think 
anything  of  the  remark  at  the  time;  their 
grandpap  should  be  upset  at  what  they  did. 

“However,”  Tom  said,  “on  the  front 
porch  stood  one  of  the  most  resolute  look- 
ing old  characters  I’d  ever  seen.  And  if  his 
looks  weren’t  bad  enough,  in  his  hands  was 
a two-pipe  shotgun,  the  muzzles  of  which 
looked  as  large  as  peck  baskets.  The  per- 
plexing part  was  that  they  were  pointed 
directly  towards  my  belt.” 

Tom  explained  that  he  had  to  take  the 
men  to  the  justice  of  the  peace.  “They’ve 
shot  about  30  gray  squirrels,”  he  said. 

Without  any  sign  of  emotion  the  old 
man  replied,  “You’re  not  taking  them.” 
“And  it  I do?” 

“Then  I blow  you  in  two.” 

All  the  time,  the  old  feller  was  actually 
baring  his  stained  front  teeth  in  a carnivo- 
rous leer,  as  if  he  was  just  hoping  Tom 
would  call  his  bluff. 

Very  carefully  Tom  explained  that  if  he 
was  killed,  officers  would  come  and  take 
him  away  and  he  would  hang  for  the  crime. 
But  the  old  man  wasn’t  buying  it.  Shaking 
in  his  shoes  and  hoping  the  others  didn’t 
notice,  Tom  gradually  began  edging  for- 
ward. 

One  of  the  trio  of  offenders  spoke  up, 
“Grandpa,  you’re  headin’  for  a heap  of 
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trouble  by  this.” 

Another  offender,  noting  Tom  had  his 
hands  full,  got  real  brave  and  declared  he 
was  gonna  kick  the  tar  out  of  this  game 
warden.  The  other  violator  told  him  to 
calm  down.  “We’re  in  enough  trouble  now,” 
he  said. 

Pretty  soon,  it  seemed  that  the  double 
barrel’s  muzzle  was  a bit  lower.  Finally,  the 
old  character  seemed  to  sag,  and  the  gun 
dropped  to  one  side. 

“Okay,  boys,  let’s  get  going,”  Tom  de- 
clared quickly.  “Old  man,  I’ll  be  back  with 
the  state  police  after  you.” 

“This,”  Tom  said,  “I  had  no  intention  of 
doing,  but  thought  it’d  be  good  for  him  to 
mull  over  for  awhile.” 

Probably  the  person  who  influenced  his 
decision  not  to  arrest  the  old  man,  and 
whom  Tom  pitied  the  most,  was  the  grand- 
mother. Tom  said  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way, her  hands  on  her  chest,  while  big  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks.  This  stuck  in  Tom’s 
mind  until,  from  memory,  35  years  later,  he 
made  an  oil  painting  of  it.  Actually,  Tom 
painted  several  scenes  from  adventures  he 
was  involved  with  during  those  early  years, 
each  on  wood  with  a detailed  description  of 
what  occurred  written  on  the  back. 

While  stationed  in  Huntingdon,  Tom 
spent  a lot  of  dark  hours  in  the  Spruce 
Creek  valley,  trying  to  suppress  deer 
jacklighting.  On  a crisp  fall  evening  there 
Tom  encountered  another  close  call. 

Duane  Lettie,  a member  of  the  first 
recruit  class,  was  with  him.  They  had  parked 
on  a side  road  and  walked  a considerable 
distance  into  a cornfield  where  night  shoot- 
ing had  been  going  on.  Their  new  uniforms 
had  bright  chrome  buttons  that,  as  Tom 
said,  “Looked  pretty  as  a rule.”  As  they 
were  dodging  around  among  the  corn 
shocks,  trying  to  find  the  most  advanta- 
geous spot  to  wait,  a bright  spotlight  played 
across  the  field,  striking  the  officers  while 
they  were  out  in  the  open. 

The  light  held  on  them  a second  or  two, 
then  fire  flew  and  a bullet  snapped  the  air 
by  their  heads.  They  immediately  flopped 


on  the  ground  as  tires  squealed  in  the  car’s 
hasty  departure.  Tom  and  Duane  immedi- 
ately realized  that  the  poachers  saw  light 
reflecting  off  their  chrome  buttons,  which 
no  doubt  looked  like  deer  eyes. 

Before  parking  their  car  that  evening 
Tom  and  Duane  had  noticed  a car  parked 
along  a farm  lane,  but  close  to  the  main 
road.  Nobody  was  inside,  so  they  drove 
farther  down  the  lane  before  parking.  They 
then  checked  the  parked  car  over  and,  like 
a good  student  officer,  Lettie  wrote  down 
the  license  number  in  his  notebook.  They 
thought  it  strange  that  there  were  two  10- 
gallon  fuel  cans  on  the  back  seat. 

Later,  after  their  ordeal  in  the  cornfield, 
they  returned  to  their  own  car  and  noticed 
that  the  other  car  was  gone.  They  started 
off,  but  after  driving  only  a mile  or  two  the 
engine  sputtered  to  a stop,  out  of  gas.  As 
T om  had  j ust  filled  his  tank  that  night,  they 
both  suddenly  realized  the  car  from  which 
the  shots  had  been  fired  was  probably  the 
same  vehicle  they  had  seen  parked  along 
the  farm  lane.  And  the  same  individuals 
had  probably  siphoned  their  gas.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  Lettie  discovered  that  he 
had  lost  his  notebook. 

The  winter  of  1936  was  one  of  the  worst 
ever.  The  ice  and  heavily  crusted  snow 
constituted  some  of  the  worst  conditions 
wildlife  ever  had  to  face. 

In  mid-winter  that  year,  farmers  began 
calling  game  protectors  to  come  out  and 
see  what  was  happening  to  their  quail.  Tom 
recalled  that  every  covey  he  saw  was 
bunched  up,  facing  outward  and  frozen  as 
hard  as  the  ground. 

Also  that  winter  T om  found  many  places 
where  deer  had  yarded  up  and  then  died  in 
groups  of  four  or  five.  He  remembered  one 
particular  scene  — a spot  where  five  deer 
lay,  all  but  one  in  grotesque  death  poses. 
The  other  was  a late  bom  fawn,  still  alive. 
Tom  found  that  it  was  frozen  fast  to  the  ice. 
Its  legs  were  frozen  solid  all  the  way  up  to  its 
emaciated  body.  They  did  the  only  hu- 
mane thing  possible  and  dispatched  the 
animal  with  a merciful  shot. 
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Wild  turkeys  were  scarce  in  those  days. 
Tom  recalled  when  some  grouse  hunters 
came  back  to  Huntingdon  with  an  unusual 
trophy  — a wild  turkey  gobbler.  Game 
Protector  Roy  Gleason  told  Tom  one  fall 
day  in  1943,  right  after  Tom  had  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  Northcentral 
Region,  that  there  were  never  known  to  be 
any  turkeys  north  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

Roy  knew  Tom  was  familiar  with  an 
experimental  effort  to  attract  wild  gobblers 
into  enclosures  that  had  been  stocked  with 
hens  from  the  old  Honey  Grove  Game 
Farm.  The  game  farm  hens  were  pretty 
tame,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  getting  wild 
toms  to  breed  with  them,  the  hens  would 
produce  a hardier  stock  of  turkeys  for  the 
game  farms.  Also,  when  Roy  found  evi- 
dence of  a flock  of  wild  turkeys  along  Little 
Pine  Bottom  in  Lycoming  County,  he 
wanted  Tom’s  permission  to  build  some 
turkey  feeders. 

“The  powers  to  be  weren’t  so  ecstatic 
about  the  idea,”  Tom  recalled.  “They  held 
with  the  old  theory  about  turkeys  north  of 
the  Branch  not  bein’  likely.” 

Eventually,  permission  was  obtained  to 
purchase  the  necessary  materials,  and  Ray 
Morningstar,  then  a refuge  keeper  at  En- 
glish Center,  built  the  feeders.  The  flock 
prospered  and  grew.  Eventually,  turkey 
breeding  pens  were  constructed  north  of 
the  West  Branch  and  operated  with  great 
success. 

The  winter  of  1940  was  another  Tom 
remembered  as  being  particularly  had.  Up 
to  24  inches  of  hard  crusted  snow  covered 
the  ground,  making  it  easy  for  dogs  to  run 
across  the  crust  and  catch  and  kill  deer  that 
broke  through  and  floundered.  Tom  had 
previously  traded  his  rifle  for  a shotgun, 
and  he  simply  couldn’t  afford  a good,  flat 
shooting  rifle  to  get  the  dogs. 

A few  years  earlier,  though,  Tom  inves- 
tigated some  shooting  near  Huntingdon 
and  found  a man  using  a centerfire  rifle 
equipped  with  a scope,  something  rare  in 
those  days.  The  hunter  was  Chris  Swigart, 


a local  hanker,  and  because  of  a mutual 
interest  in  hunting,  Tom  and  Chris  occa- 
sionally discussed  various  wildlife  topics. 

On  such  an  occasion,  Tom  was  lament- 
ing the  problem  of  dogs  chasing  deer  and 
Chris  told  him  to  stop  by  the  bank  later 
that  day.  When  Tom  showed  up  Chris 
handed  him  a brand  new  .300  Savage.  As 
Tom  admired  the  gun,  Chris  told  him  to 
take  it  for  his  dog  problem.  “Keep  it  clean 
and  bring  it  back  in  the  spring,”  Chris  told 
him. 

Later  Dave  Titus,  who  was  then  the 
game  protector  in  Three  Springs, 
Huntingdon  County,  called  Tom  for  some 
assistance  in  handling  a particularly  bad 
dog  problem.  Dave  told  him  that  the  dog  in 
question  was  an  especially  big  critter  that 
kills  simply  for  the  joy  of  killing  and  leaves 
its  dying  victim  to  hunt  another.  Despite 
canvasing  the  area,  no  one  admitted  to 
owning  the  dog.  The  animal  needed  to  be 
tracked  down  and  either  captured  or  killed. 

Tom  and  Dave  camped  out  in  the  area 
and  stayed  until  they  found  it.  A full  ac- 
count of  the  exciting  hunt  is  in  the  March, 
1941  Game  News  under  the  title  “A  Saga  of 
The  Wild.”  With  the  Savage,  Tom  killed 
the  animal  on  a dead  run  while  it  was 
chasing  deer  about  250  yards  away.  This 
dog,  and  a beagle  that  was  accompanying 
it,  were  responsible  for  the  death  of  around 
40  deer  in  j ust  a few  weeks.  The  dog’s  owner 
was  traced  from  a 1939  license  tag  on  the 
animal’s  collar  and  fined  for  allowing  his 
dog  to  run  at  large. 

In  1949,  Tom  was  promoted  to  Chief  of 
the  Wildlife  Protection  Division.  He  ran 
the  agency’s  law  enforcement  program  un- 
til his  retirement  in  1966.  I interviewed 
T om  a couple  of  times  at  his  home  in  Camp 
Hill.  He  was  terminally  ill  at  that  point  and 
bed  ridden,  but  still  devoted  to  the  Game 
Commission.  I asked  him  it  he  had  any 
regrets  about  his  employment  with  the 
agency. 

“I  would  jump  at  the  chance,”  Tom  said 
around  a racking  cough,  “to  do  ’er  over 
again;  the  whole  darn  rigamarole.”  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Upsidce  mown  Bird 


IN  EARLY  NOVEMBER  I hung  up  my 
bird  feeder.  Almost  immediately  a white- 
breasted  nuthatch  discovers  it,  snatches  a 
sunflower  seed  and  flies  off. 

“The  white-breasted  nuthatch,”  W insor 
Marrett  Tyler  once  wrote,  “is  a droll,  ear- 
nest little  bird,  rather  sedate  and  unemo- 
tional. hie  is  no  great  musician  and  seems 
to  lack  a sense  of  humor  . . . heap- 

pears  to  take  life  on  a matter-of-fact  level.” 
For  people  who  do  most  of  their  observ- 
ing of  white-breasted  nuthatches  at  their 
bird  feeder  or  in  a winter  woods,  Tyler’s 
description  is  on  target.  Even  when  the 
birds  walk  down  tree  trunks  in  search  of 
food  they  manage  to  maintain  their  busi- 
nesslike demeanor  and  they  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  other  birds  both  at  the 
feeder  and  in  the  woods. 

Frequently  they  join  mixed  foraging 
flocks  of  tufted  titmice,  downy  woodpeck- 
ers and  black-capped  chickadees.  But  of- 
ten the  nuthatches  chase  the  other  birds 
away  from  food  items.  Last  December,  for 
instance,  I watched  a nuthatch  rout  a downy 
woodpecker  from  its  tree  branch.  They  also 
threaten  other  birds  at  the  feeder,  includ- 
ing other  nuthatches,  by  spreading  their 
tails  and  swaying  back  and  forth,  or  they 
clear  the  feeder  of  lesser  birds  with  thrusts 
of  their  rapier-like  hills. 

Their  plumage  is  sober  and  conserva- 
tive: white  breasts,  gray  backs,  black 
heads  — winter  colors  for  winter  birds. 
Their  songs,  such  as  they  are,  are  equally 
dull  — nasal,  low  and  all  on  one  pitch. 

Because  they  are  so  common,  I tend  to 
overlook  them.  Unlike  many  bird  species, 


nuthatches  are  increasing  in  numbers. 
That’s  because  they  are  not  particularly 
choosy  about  their  habitat  requirements, 
living  in  much  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
from  southern  Canada  to  southern  Mexico. 

They  also  have  catholic  food  tastes, 
eating  a wide  variety  of  nuts,  seeds  and 
insects.  Access  to  bird  feeders,  studies  have 
shown,  improve  their  nutritional  condi- 
tion. And  their  technique  of 
scatterhoarding  food  during  the  winter  helps 
to  ensure  a steady  food  supply.  They  use 
each  storage  place  only  once,  stuffing  single 
food  items  in  bark  crevices  on  the  trunks  of 
large  trees  and  on  the  underside  of  branches. 
Sometimes  they  cover  the  food  with  a 
piece  of  bark  or  rotten  wood,  lichens,  moss 
or  even  snow. 

They  prefer  trees  with  deeply  furrowed 
bark,  such  as  chestnut  oak,  for  caching. 
Although  females  are  not  choosy  about 
their  caching  sites,  males  prefer  to  store 
food  on  tree  trunks.  Sunflower  seeds  are 
popular  items  for  caching,  particularly 
shelled  ones.  They  also  like  beechnuts  and 
cache  them  intensively  in  fall  when  they 
are  available.  As  bird  feeder  owners  can 
easily  observe,  most  caching  is  done  early 
in  the  day  and  then  decreases  later. 

The  sex  life  of  white-breasted  nuthatches 
is  as  conservative  as  their  plumage.  They 
mate  for  life,  stay  together  throughout  the 
year  and  don’t  indulge  in  “extra  marital” 
affairs,  as  far  as  researchers  can  determine. 
The  male  dutifully  renews  his  pair  bonds 
every  year,  beginning  in  ] anuary , by  staying 
within  50  feet  of  his  mate,  singing  from  the 
treetops  in  early  morning,  and  performing 
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his  song'bow  by  extending  his  neck  and 
bobbing  his  head  and  body  every  time  he 
sings.  Often  he  sways  from  side  to  side 
between  songs  as  well. 

Most  of  the  year  the  male  dominates  his 
mate,  hut  in  late  winter,  instead  of  threat- 
ening  her  if  she  dares  to  land  on  the  feeder 
when  he  is  there,  he  begins  flying  to  her  and 
feeding  her.  Mate-feeding,  as  it  is  called, 
increases  throughout  spring  and  continues 
until  after  the  young  hatch. 

In  Pennsylvania,  nest  building  has  been 
recorded  as  early  as  April  9,  with  fledglings 
by  May  21,  but  the  mean  dates  for  nest 
building  and  nests  with  young  are  May  13 
and  June  8,  according  to  Douglas  A.  Gross 
in  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Pennsylva - 
nia.  The  female  builds  the  nest  and  is  the 
sole  incubator  of  the  eggs,  but  once  the  eggs 
hatch,  both  parents  feed  the  young. 

Not  much  is  known  about  the  nest  life 
of  white-breasted  nuthatches  because  they 
usually  nest  in  high  tree  cavities.  So  I was 
thrilled  one  spring  not  only  to  find 
a white-breasted  nut- 
hatch nest  but  to  have 
the  opportunity  to 
observe  it  for 
nearly  two 
weeks. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  April  20,  1994, 
I sat  in  the  woods  enjoying  the  beauty 
around  me.  Suddenly  I noticed  a white- 
breasted nuthatch  gathering  shredded  hark 
from  a red  maple  tree.  Then  it  flew  three 
feet  to  a small  dead  tree  with  its  top  broken, 
but  still  attached,  and  disappeared  on  the 
far  side  of  the  broken  top.  The  tree  was 
about  20  feet  from  the  edge  of  First  Field,  so 
I walked  into  the  field  behind  the  tree  and 
spotted  a rotted  knothole  in  it,  a favorite 
nesting  site  for  nuthatches.  The  nest  hole 
was  6'/4  inches  wide,  1 0 feet  from  the  ground, 
and  faced  north. 

The  next  day  I watched  a nuthatch 
sweeping  its  bill  on  the  bark  near  the  nest 
hole,  a sure  sign  that  I had  located  a 
nuthatch  nest.  Bill-sweeping  is  performed 
by  both  parents  several  days  in  a row,  for  1 0 
minutes,  usually  before  and  after  periods  of 
nest-building,  hater,  during  incubation  and 
nestling  periods,  bill-sweeping  occurs  in 
late  afternoon. 

Sometimes  the  birds  have  crushed  in- 
sects in  their  bills  when  they  bill-sweep, 
and  scientists  believe  that  they  are  using 
the  chemical  defense  secretions  emitted  by 
the  insects  to  discourage  squirrels  from 
entering  the  nest.  Researcher  Fawrence 
Kilham  discovered  that  a pair  of  nuthatches 
in  his  aviary  used  blister  beetles,  which 
exude  an  oily  blistering  fluid,  to  sweep 
their  nest  site. 

Other  researchers  report  that  nuthatches 
often  use  smelly  materials  in  their  nests  as 
well.  One  observer  reported  finding  the 
lining  of  a nest  made  up  almost  exclusively 
of  nicotine-laden  filters  from  cigarette  butts. 
Other  times  the  birds  stuff  bits  of  fur  in  bark 
crevices  surrounding  the  nest  hole. 

I had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
contents  of  my  nuthatch  nest  last  March 
when  the  broken  limb  crashed  to  the  ground 
in  a wind  storm.  It  consisted  of  a wad  of 
nylon  stocking,  pieces  of  white  plastic  and 
paper,  all  probably  found  in  the  nearby  old 
farm  dump,  as  well  as  shredded  bark,  dead 
leaves  and  a few  strands  of  grass. 

Knowing  that  the  female  lays  an  aver- 
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age  of  eight  eggs  and  that  the  incubation 
period  is  about  14  days,  I waited  until  May 
28  to  begin  watching  the  nest  hole.  At  7 :00 
p.m.  I settled  down  about  20  feet  from  the 
nest  tree.  Both  parents  silently  came  and 
went,  feeding  the  nestlings.  They  always 
landed  up  or  down  the  limb  from  the  nest 
hole  and  then  scuttled  along  the  limb  and 
into  the  hole. 

When  a parent  entered  the  nest 
the  young  called  quietly.  Then  the 
parent  would  emerge  with  a fecal 
sac  in  its  bill  and  fly  off.  White- 
breasted  nuthatches  are  scrupu- 
lously  clean,  not  only  keeping 
their  nests  free  of  fecal  matter, 
but  their  own  roost  holes 
which  they  occupy  through- 
out the  year. 

Each  day  I spent  quiet 
time  watching  the  comings 
and  goings  of  the  parents. 

Once,  when  I moved  closer 
to  the  nest  tree,  a parent  froze 
in  place,  upside  down,  outside 
the  nest  hole,  and  did  not  move  until  I 
returned  to  my  usual  watching  post. 

On  June  1,  between  7:24  and  7:39  p.m., 
the  nestlings  were  fed  five  times.  Caterpil- 
lars were  favorite  food  items  and  they  looked 
like  they  were  tent  caterpillars.  Moths  were 
another  frequently  fed  food. 

T o sit,  day  after  day,  watching  a nuthatch 
nest  had  its  special  privileges.  One  evening 
I was  serenaded  by  a scarlet  tanager,  black- 
billed  cuckoo,  indigo  bunting  and  rose- 
breasted  grosbeak.  I also  listened  to  the 
syncopated  bass  drumming  of  a pileated 
woodpecker.  Late  on  another  morning  I 
enjoyed  a day  of  light  and  shadow  as  clouds 
raced  across  the  blue  sky  and  the  wind 
rippled  the  field  grasses.  A pair  of  turkey 
vultures  soared  overhead  and  eastern  blue- 
birds and  northern  cardinals  sang. 

Probably  the  best  day  was  June  4 when, 
as  I walked  across  First  Field  headed  for  the 
nest,  I spotted  the  perked  up  ears  and  alert 
face  of  a doe  looking  at  me  intently  from 
her  bed  in  the  grasses.  I started  toward  her 


and  she  leaped  reluctantly  away,  which  was 
a signal  to  me  that  a fawn  was  nearby.  And 
so  it  was,  nestling  in  the  grasses,  its  nose  wet 
and  questing,  its  legs  hent  back  under  it. 
No  more  than  a day  old,  it  trembled  when 
I hent  down  to  speak  to  it.  At  the  nest  site 
itself,  northern  orioles,  Acadian  flycatch- 
ers, and  great-crested  flycatchers  sang.  And 
always  chipmunks  scampered  in  the  dry 
leaves  and  gray  squirrels  foraged 
in  the  leaf  duff. 

Sometimes  when  I arrived  at 
the  nest  site,  the  parents  would 
utter  a few,  faint  “yanky-yanks,” 
but  usually  they  were  quiet.  Occa- 
sionally a parent  would  land  near 
the  hole  and  look  about  carefully 
for  a minute  or  so  before  going 
into  the  nest  to  feed.  And  once  a 
parent  sat  looking  out  of  the  en- 
trance for  several  seconds  before 
emerging  on  to  the  limb,  walking 
slowly  up  it,  looking  carefully 
around,  and  then  flying  off.  Clearly 
they  were  on  the  lookout  for  predators. 

By  June  5 the  young  were  piping  softly 
not  only  when  a parent  flew  in  with  food 
but  long  after  the  parent  left  the  nest.  And 
the  parents  were  taking  only  about  a minute 
to  adjust  to  my  arrival. 

Ominously  though,  on  the  morning  of 
June  7,  they  changed  their  behavior.  At 
first  one  parent  looked  as  if  it  was  ready  to 
feed  hut  was  scared  off  by  my  arrival.  The 
other  one  “yank-yanked”  a couple  times 
before  it  also  flew  away.  At  10:14  a parent 
with  a caterpillar  paraded  up  and  down  the 
upper  side  of  the  nest  hole  limb  but  would 
not  go  into  the  nest.  The  other  parent 
perched  in  a nearby  tree. 

Then  the  parent  with  the  caterpillar 
also  flew  to  a nearby  tree,  called  softly,  and 
Hew  hack  to  the  nest  hole  limb  while  the 
other  parent  remained  on  a nearby  tree. 
Both  hesitated,  protested  softly  and  flew 
off.  At  10:36  they  still  refused  to  enter  the 
nest  hole,  and  I heard  no  sound  from  the 
nestlings. 

I was  almost  certain  my  presence  was 
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not  what  troubled  them.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  nest  itself.  At  first  I 
suspected  a black  snake  but  I never  did  see 
one.  In  other  nests  I have  watched  that 
were  disturbed  by  black  snakes,  the  culprit 
has  always  stuck  its  head  out  of  the  hole 
while  parents  and  other  birds  loudly  pro- 
tested nearby.  At  both  a downy  wood- 
pecker and  a starling  nest  predated  hy  a 
black  snake,  the  parents  continued  to  land 
near  the  nest  hole  with  food  in  their  beaks 
long  after  the  snake  had  entered  the  nest 
and,  presumably,  eaten  the  young. 

Nuthatches  fledge  in  26  days,  but  the 
nestlings  don’t  begin  vocalizing  until  10 
days  of  age.  I had  been  watching  for  1 1 days 
after  they  had  begun  vocalizing,  so  there 
was  a chance  they  had  fledged,  but  because 
of  the  way  the  parents  were  still  programmed 
to  feed  the  nestlings,  I doubted  it. 


When  1 examined  the  nest  remains  the 
following  March  it  looked  as  if  the  nest  had 
been  torn  apart.  And  I remembered  that 
during  my  vigil  on  June  7 one  of  the 
nuthatch  parents  had  flown  directly  at  a 
gray  squirrel  climbing  a tree  near  the  nest 
tree.  Had  it  been  the  killer? 

Whatever  the  predator  had  been,  white- 
breasted  nuthatches  do  not  re-nest  after  a 
nest  failure  and  they  never  have  more  than 
one  brood  in  a season. 

Needless  to  say,  my  feelings  about  dull, 
white-breasted  nuthatches  were  changed 
after  spending  so  many  hours  watching 
them.  I appreciated  their  quiet  manner  and 
their  hard-working  devotion  to  their  nest- 
lings, and  I mourned  the  loss  of  the  little 
family.  “Nature’s  way,”  my  mind  said.  “But 
why  that  particular  little  family,”  my  heart 
protested.  □ 


Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Wildlife  Jeopardy 

Identify  the  following  game  species. 

1.  I am  the  most  popular  big  game  animal.  My  white  flag  gives  me  away. 

2.  The  Indian  name  for  me  is  “Wapiti,”  hut  I am  not  legal  to  hunt  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, even  though  my  numbers  are  increasing. 

3.  I am  a solitary,  large  black  carnivore  hunted  in  November. 

4-  I am  the  most  abundant  of  North  America’s  wild  dogs.  Listen  for  my  yelps  on 
moonlit  nights. 

5.  An  upland  game  bird,  I once  prospered  on  Pennsylvania  farms  in  the  1960s. 

6.  I can  he  heard  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Keen  observers  recognize  my  drumming. 

7.  I hold  the  recognition  for  the  largest  upland  game  bird  in  the  entire  U.S.,  and 
I am  very  popular  with  Pennsylvania  hunters. 

8.  I am  the  most  colorful  waterfowl  species;  in  fact,  my  scientific  name  translates 
as  “a  waterfowl  in  wedding  dress.” 

9.  I adapt  well  to  my  surroundings.  In  summer  I am  dark  brown  and  almost  totally 
white  in  winter. 


10.  My  long  skinny  beak  and  stocky  brown  body  is  a challenge  to  hunters,  but  I 
am  known  most  by  my  dare-devil  antics  during  courtship. 


answers  on 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Although  the  two  weeks  in  November  added  to  the 
archery  season  is  most  welcomed  by  bowhunters , 
success  is  not  guaranteed. 

Strong  Weeks  for 
Bowhunters 


MORE  BUCKS  were  taken  on  the  final  Saturday  of 
archery  season  last  year  than  on  either  of  the  two 
top  days  earlier  in  the  season.  The  November 
portion  of  the  season  has  become  very  popular. 


NOW  IN  OUR  THIRD  consecutive 
six'Week  deer  season,  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  look  at  how  the  2 - week  exten- 
sion into  the  whitetail  rut  has  affected 
bowhunters  and  bowhunting. 

Not  surprisingly,  an  informal  survey 
shows  that  bowhunters  are  delighted  with 


the  longer  season.  Comments  run 
along  the  line  of,  “It  is  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  bowhunting.” 
Many  hunters  are  scheduling  a week 
or  more  of  their  vacations  to  take 
advantage  of  those  November  days. 

Six  weeks  make  quite  a difference 
in  the  daily  time  frame  for  hunting. 
In  early  October,  when  the  season 
opens,  many  archers  are  able  to 
squeeze  some  great  hunting  time  in 
before  and  after  work.  Hunters,  espe- 
cially those  who  live  and  work  close 
to  the ir  hunting  area,  can  be  on  stand 
before  or  after  work,  at  the  best  time 
of  day  to  take  a deer.  Even  those 
around  major  metropolitan  areas  can 
find  such  opportunities. 

Of  course,  hunting  around  work- 
ing hours  does  have  its  constraints 
that  may  limit  success  in  the  field. 
Near  one  of  my  favorite  stands  — in 
a woodlot  where  I got  my  first  buck, 
with  a bow,  and  two  does  — is  an  old 
logging  road  deer  must  cross  when  travel- 
ing from  fields  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain. At  7:50  on  many  mornings,  I would 
see  two  hunters  hurrying  out  that  road  to 
their  vehicle,  ostensibly  to  drive  to  work. 
And  almost  invariably,  just  10  minutes 
after  the  hunters  had  passed,  deer  would 
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THE  NEED  to  use  fluorescent  orange  when  small 
game  and  archery  seasons  overlap  increases  the 
need  for  concealment  when  choosing  a ground 
stand.  Lack  of  foliage  in  the  November  part  of 
the  season  can  pose  a problem. 


appear  on  one  of  several  runways. 

Shooting  a deer,  though,  is  hardly  what 
gets  hunters  out  at  such  odd  hours.  Few 
experiences  surpass  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing the  woods  awake,  as  the  sun  crowds 
darkness  out  of  its  way  to  warm  a new  day. 
And,  with  legal  shooting  time  running 
until  around  6:30  or  7:00  p.m.  early  in  the 
archery  season,  archers  can  return  to  see  a 
beautiful  sundown,  too,  at  this  time  of  year. 

Of  course,  there  is  slight  variations  in 
opening  and  closing  times;  they  vary  a few 
minutes  across  the  state,  to  account  for  the 
slight  differences  between  the  times  the 
sun  rises  and  sets,  hut  hunters  get  essen- 
tially the  same  amount  of  hunting  time  no 
matter  where  in  the  state  they  happen  to  be 
hunting.  As  those  who  have  hunted  the 
morning  and  evening  hours  know,  hunting 
time  gets  shorter  as  the  season  progresses. 
Two  days  after  the  opener,  hunting  time 
was  reduced  by  17  minutes.  Carry  this 
forward  to  October  28,  when  the  season 
would  have  ended  under  the  previous  sea- 
son structure,  and  there  is  a loss  of  an  hour 


and  1 2 minutes. 

Then,  because  daylight  savings 
time  ends  on  October  29,  the  “extra” 
two  weeks  of  November  (including 
October  30  and  31)  begins  with  a 
starting  time  of  6:00  a.m.  and  ends  at 
4:58  p.m.,  a net  loss  of  hunting  time 
from  the  first  day  of  two  hours  and  1 2 
minutes.  Another  1 3 minutes  of  day- 
light are  lost  the  last  week  of  the 
season,  in  effect  reducing  the  total 
amount  of  hunting  time  two  hours 
and  25  minutes  from  the  first  day  of 
the  season. 

Those  on  the  night  shift  have 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
working  around  the  hunting  times. 
They  pay  in  loss  of  sleep,  but  I’ve 
heard  no  complaints.  The  trade-off  is 
what  bowhunters  have  wanted  for 
years.  Now  the  season  extends  into 
the  peak,  or  near  peak,  of  the  rutting 
season,  when  bucks  are  supposed  to 
be  less  wary  of  hunters  and  other 
threats  and  more  receptive  to  the  host  of 
buck  calls,  fawn  bleats,  doe  lures  and  antler 
rattles.  It  would  seem  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, along  with  the  proliferation  of 
treestands  — that  the  number  of  bucks 
harvested  during  this  time  of  the  archery 
season  would  far  exceed  those  taken  at  any 
other  time.  To  get  a rundown  of  the  actual 
kill  broken  down  to  differentiate  numbers 
of  bucks  taken  within  specific  time  periods 
of  the  season,  I called  upon  Joe  Kosack, 
information  specialist  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission. Joe,  an  avid  bowhunter  himself, 
and  I were  actually  surprised  at  what  the 
data  showed. 

True,  bowhunters  turned  in  their  third 
best  daily  score  on  the  very  last  day  of  the 
regular  season,  with  a reported  take  of  682 
antlered  bucks  and  588  antlerless  animals, 
for  a total  of  1 ,270  deer.  The  most  produc- 
tive day  for  archers,  though,  was  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  season,  when  637  bucks  and 
892  antlerless  deer  were  taken,  for  a total  of 
1,529. 

What  is  the  total  impact  of  the  one- 
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third  increase  in  bowhunting  days?  Ac- 
cording to  1994  results,  6,939  deer  were 
taken  those  final  two  weeks.  Consequently, 
during  the  final  33.3  percent  (two  weeks) 
of  the  regular  archery  season,  around  30 
percent  of  the  6-week  season’s  total  har- 
vest had  occurred. 

A big  surprise,  to  me,  is  that  the  second 
highest  daily  harvest  was  the  first  Monday, 
the  second  day  of  the  season.  The  total  was 
1,311  — 501  antlered  and  810  antlerless 
animals.  Also  unexpected  was  the  201  ant- 
lered deer  taken  in  the  extended  season 
after  Christmas.  This  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing because  many  remaining  bucks  drop 
their  antlers  before  that  season  begins. 
There  were  659  antlerless  deer  taken  in  the 
extended  season. 

All  the  figures  I’ve  given  so  far  are  based 
only  on  report  cards  received  by  the  Game 
Commission.  Given  that  about  half  of  all 
hunters  fail  to  report  their  deer  kills  — as 
required  by  law  — the  true  archery  harvest 
of  day  and  for  the  entire  season  is  roughly 
twice  the  reported  figures.  There  is  no 
reason,  though,  to  think  reporting  rates 
vary  by  day,  so  the  patterns  discussed  here 
are  perfectly  valid. 

The  total  number  of  licensed  bowhunters 
was  322,000,  up  some  5,000  over  that  of 
1993.  Based  on  the  available  figures,  it 
appears  that  15.4  percent  of  archers  were 
successful  last  year. 

Admittedly,  because  of  plain  forgetful- 


ness and  any  number  of  other  reasons  hunt- 
ers fail  to  send  in  deer  report  card,  so  we’ll 
never  know  the  exact  number  of  animals 
taken. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  success  ratio  of 
bowhunters  in  Pennsylvania  continues  to 
improve.  In  the  early  years,  only  two  to 
three  percent  of  archers  took  deer.  While 
these  older  rates  are  based  only  on  the 
number  of  deer  reported,  we  know  now 
that  the  actual  kill  ratio  was  likely  at  least 
twice  what  hunters  were  reporting. 

Why  are  more  bowhunters  successful 
these  days?  There  are  well  over  a quarter  of 
a million  more  archers  than  in  the  early 
years  when  structured  bowhunting  began 
in  the  ’50s.  A number  of  factors  must  be 
considered  to  find  an  answer. 

When  the  compound  bow  first  appeared, 
many  people  thought  archers  would  deci- 
mate the  deer  herd.  They  didn’t.  In  fact  the 
kill  ratio  went  up  quite  slowly  for  years. 

Organized  archery  is  undoubtedly  a pri- 
mary factor  in  the  continued  improvement 
of  bowhunters.  Not  only  has  club  partici- 
pation improved  hunting,  the  publicity 
generated  by  organizational  activities  has 
attracted  many  to  the  sport.  Those  who 
hesitated  were  affected  by  the  success  of 
neighbors  and  friends. 

State,  national  and  international  target 
organizations  have  held  their  own.  Al- 
though the  percentage  of  archers  who  sup- 
port such  groups  remains  small,  those  who 
do  are  very  active.  It  is  to  them 
that  the  uncommitted  archer 
with  the  $700  bow  owes  his 
right  to  use  it  on  the  target  line 
and  in  the  hunting  field. 

The  compound  itself  has 
proliferated  to  the  point  where 
the  vast  majority  of  archers  are 

THE  INTRODUCTION  of  3-D 
targets  has  provided  a more 
realistic  method  of  target 
shooting  for  bowhunters. 
Competition  and  increased  use 
has  also  made  them  more 
affordable  and  popular. 
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A SINGLE  DOE  in  November  may  mean  that  a buck 
is  not  far  behind.  The  use  of  deer  scents  and  the 
grunt  tube  become  more  effective  during  the 
November  segment  of  the  archery  season. 


now  shooting  them.  This  has  gener- 
ated competition  among  manufac- 
turers and  sales  organizations,  which 
in  turn  has  led  to  improvements  in 
the  bow  itself.  Increased  let  off,  which 
makes  it  easier  to  hold  on  target,  has 
opened  up  opportunities  for  many 
who  could  not  physically  draw  and 
hold  the  more  powerful  conventional 
bows.  This  also  has  led  to  better 
bowmen  who  have  made  good  target 
scores  an  everyday  occurrence. 

Treestands  have  had  a marked 
effect  on  the  success  rates.  Once  rare, 
but  now  almost  as  common  as  the 
compound  bow,  they  tend  to  reduce 
a deer’s  ability  to  spot  or  scent  a 
hunter.  Part  of  the  popularity  of  such  aids 
has  been  increasing  deer  herds  in  rural  and 
even  suburban  areas  were  group  hunting  is 
not  practical  and  effective. 

The  introduction  of  3-D  targets,  set  at 
unknown  shooting  distances,  has  provided 
a more  realistic  system  of  target  shooting. 
Although  cost  and  storage  problems  limit 
their  use  in  the  casual  back  yard  setup, 
more  and  more  clubs  have  ranges  featuring 
only  3-D  targets.  As  anticipated,  competi- 
tion and  increased  use  has  made  them  more 
affordable  and  popular,  and  this  has  cer- 
tainly made  archers  who  use  them  better  at 
scoring  on  real  deer,  too. 

Deer  scents  are  better  and  more  popular 
now  than  ever  before.  They  are  frequently 
employed  in  conjunction  with  tree  stands 
and  deer  scrapes  — real  and  artificial. 

Although  great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  arrow  speed  in  recent  years,  in 
my  opinion  it  has  had  minimal  impact  on 
bowhunting.  As  has  always  been  true,  a 
properly  tuned  50-pound  bow  of  any  type  is 
more  than  adequate  for  hunting  whitetails. 

Education,  both  formal  and  casual,  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the 
advance  of  bowhunting.  There  are  several 
national  magazines  devoted  to  archery  and 
bowhunting.  But  it  is  the  day-to-day  asso- 
ciation with  other  archers  that  impacts 
most  on  archers  in  general.  Think  of  how 


you  got  your  start  in  archery  and  why  you 
personally  improved  since  that  day. 

I think  back  to  my  own  experiences  and 
that  of  my  archery  associates  well  before 
World  War  II.  We  were  all  young  and 
lacked  any  formal  training.  Our  scores 
showed  it.  But,  gradually,  and  chiefly 
through  our  local  club  and  association  with 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion, we  learned. 

Simple  reasoning  explains  why  only  30 
percent  of  the  total  bow  kill  occurred  in  the 
preferred  one-third  of  the  bow  season.  In 
November  there  are  fewer  hunters.  Less 
foliage  makes  it  more  difficult  to  remain 
hidden  and  to  draw  a bow  undetected. 
Weather  is  more  likely  to  foul  up  some  days 
during  this  time  of  the  season  than  in 
generally  pleasant,  October.  There  is  less 
time  to  hunt  during  productive  mornings 
and  evenings  on  all  but  the  generally  free 
Saturdays.  Deer  are  also  more  alert  because 
of  previous  hunting  activity. 

So,  although  the  important  two  weeks 
in  November  are  most  welcomed  by 
bowhunters,  they  offer  no  panacea  for  suc- 
cess. But  keep  in  mind,  despite  the  third- 
place  finish  for  the  extra  weeks  of  Novem- 
ber, more  bucks  (682)  were  taken  on  the 
final  Saturday  than  on  either  of  the  two  top 
days  earlier  in  the  season. 

It’s  working.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


TOM  LEETE,  of  Coudersport,  relies  on  flintlock  outfits  for  more  than  just  deer  hunting 
during  the  blackpowder  seasons.  During  the  summer  months,  he  combs  the  pastures  for 
woodchucks.  In  experienced  hands,  the  flintlock  is  just  as  dependable  and  effective  as  any 
centerfire  rig. 


I lie  Sparking  [Flint 


{{T  T OLD  IT, ’’Torn  whispered.  “A chuck’s 
A.  A head  is  sticking  out  of  a den  in  the 
fencerow.  This  will  be  a perfect  test  for  a 
new  170-grain  ball  I’m  using.” 

1 glassed  for  a few  seconds  and  then 
replied,  “That’s  at  least  a hundred  yards 
away.  W ith  nothing  but  air  between  us  and 
the  chuck,  how  do  you  figure  on  getting 
much  closer?” 

“I’ll  take  my  chances  from  here,”  Tom 
replied. 

“Okay.  I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  the  chuck 
while  you  get  those  miserable  crossed  sticks 
set  up.” 

“They’ll  be  no  help  here.  The  terrain  is 


too  steep  to  take  a sitting  shot.  I think  I can 
hold  steady  enough  from  the  offhand  posh 
tion.” 

With  that  statement  I was  really  having 
my  doubts,  but  it  was  Tom’s  powder.  I 
watched  the  chuck  through  my  binocular 
just  as  I heard  “clack,  swish,  boom.” 

“Well,  you  hit  the  den,”  I ribbed.  “There 
was  at  least  a full  shovelful  of  dirt  in  the  air 
after  you  shot.” 

“I  had  a steady  hold  on  the  rib  cage,  and 
according  to  my  sight  picture  I should  have 
been  dead  on  at  that  distance.” 

“I  have  no  doubts  that  your  bullet  hit 
the  third  rib  hack;  about  the  center  of  the 
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rih  cage,”  I replied  with  more  than  just  a 
touch  of  sarcasm. 

Tom  wasn’t  kidding  about  his  sight  in- 
formation.  Pasted  to  his  rifle  stock  was  a 
complete  listing  of  sight  pictures  for  differ- 
ent distances  up  to  200  yards.  For  shots 
much  beyond  7 5 yards,  T om  always  checked 
to  see  what  sight  picture  to  use  for  that 
particular  shot. 

“I  guess  everything  worked  in  my  favor,” 
Tom  said  as  he  extracted  a fat  chuck  from 
the  den  hole.  “Hit  the  center  of  the  rih 
cage,  too.” 

Obviously  too  quick  with  my  crack  about 
the  third  rib  back,  I made  no  comment 
after  his  last  remark. 

Tom  Leete  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of 
Pennsylvanians  who  use  flintlocks  for  more 
than  just  deer  hunting  during  the 
hlackpowder  seasons.  He  spends  hours  cast- 
ing, chronographing  and  range  testing. 
During  the  summer  months,  he  combs  the 
fields  for  chucks.  In  Tom’s  experienced 
hands,  the  flintlock,  with  all  its  built-in 
ignitions  problems,  is  just  as  dependable 
and  effective  as  any  centerfire  rig. 

Getting  the  most  from  a flint  outfit 
requires  a good  hit  of  shooting.  Most  deer 


BED  TICKING  is  still  one  of  the  best 
patch  materials  available.  The  most 
important  purpose  of  the  patch  is  to 
grip  both  the  ball  and  the  rifling 
securely,  which  is  necessary  to  ensure 
accuracy.  Finding  the  right  patch 
thickness  is  a matter  of  trial  and  error. 

hunters  worry  about  getting  the  flint 
and  frizzen  outfit  to  fire.  One  frus- 
trated flintlocker  told  me,  “You  fi- 
nally get  a deer  within  good  shooting 
range  and  then  the  darn  thing  won’t 
go  off.”  Actually,  his  exact  words 
were  probably  a little  stronger  thafi 
that. 

The  flintlock  hunter  who  fully 
understands  the  black  powder  burner 
doesn’t  have  many  misfires.  In  fact,  I 
don’t  recall  Tom  ever  having  any 
misfire  on  any  of  our  chuck  hunts, 
but  it’s  only  fair  to  point  out  that  our 
chuck  hunting  is  done  in  warm  weather, 
when  Tom  was  not  faced  with  the  tough 
weather  conditions  deer  hunters  face  in 
muzzleloader  season. 

During  the  colonial  period,  flintlock 
hunters  in  wet  weather  wrapped  leather 
(called  Cow’s  Knee)  around  the  flint  and 
priming  pan  to  keep  everything  as  dry  as 
possible.  Today  there  are  plastic  covers 
available,  hut  some  dedicated  flintlock  fans 
look  with  disdain  on  many  of  these  modern 
devices.  A few  insist  only  leather  should  he 
used.  That’s  fine  if  every  other  aspect  of 
pioneer  flintlocking  is  obeyed.  On  the  other 
hand,  I see  no  reason  not  to  take  advantage 
of  a plastic  or  rubber  cover  designed  for  the 
particular  flintlock  being  used.  In  the  end, 
it’s  up  to  the  individual. 

The  flintlock  dates  hack  to  the  early 
1600s,  to  a Frenchman  named  Marin  le 
Bourgeoys  from  Lisieux  in  Normandy.  He 
is  considered  the  father  of  the  flintlock 
ignition  system.  The  flint  was  a vast  im- 
provement over  the  touchhole,  matchlock 
and  wheel  lock.  The  flint  system  had  few 
parts,  was  less  complicated  and  was  simple 
to  repair.  It  also  was  more  dependable  than 
the  other  ignition  systems. 
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The  flintlock  was  the  primary  type  of 
firearm  for  a long  time.  It  was  carried  dur- 
ing a lot  of  wars  down  through  the  centu- 
ries, and  might  have  been  used  in  several 
small  skirmishes  during  the  Civil  War. 
However,  I have  to  point  out  that  the 
percussion  outfit  was  the  main  firearm  in 
that  conflict  until  the  self-contained  car- 
tridge came  on  the  scene. 

Even  though  the  flint  and  frizzen  igni- 
tion system  was  a major  step  forward  in 
firearms  development,  it’s  unfair  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  modern  self-contained 
shell  or  cartridge.  The  best  approach  is  to 


keep  things  in  perspective.  The  flint  and 
frizzen  outfit  is  from  another  era.  If  it  would 
have  been  the  ultimate  ignition  system, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the 
percussion  cap  or  the  modern  primer. 

According  to  Tom,  the  way  to  get  the 
most  enjoyment  from  a flintlock  is  to  ac- 
cept its  drawbacks  from  slow  reloading  to 
misfires.  These  are  the  very  problems  and 
frustrations  our  forefathers  encountered.  If 
we  want  to  walk,  so  to  speak,  in  their 
flintlock  hunting  boots,  we  have  to  accept 
the  flint  and  frizzen  rifle  in  its  purest  form. 

Leete  pointed  out  that  the  basic  prob- 
lem with  most  new  converts  is  the  lack  of 
understanding  in  how  to  properly  use  the 


flint  rifle.  According  to  him,  most  of  the 
problems  that  plague  wintertime  hunters 
would  never  happen  if  the  shooter  fully 
understood  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  flint- 
lock. Getting  the  “darn  thing  to  go  off’  is 
the  number  one  problem  with  most  flint- 
lock fans,  and  that’s  doubly  true  with  new 
converts.  Leete  says  ignition  is  the  last 
thing  he  worries  about. 

The  ignition  process  runs  something 
like  this:  When  the  hammer  holding  the 
flint  is  released  under  strong  spring  pres- 
sure, the  flint  hits  high  on  the  frizzen.  As 
the  frizzen  moves  back,  the  flint  scrapes 
against  it  causing  small  par- 
ticles of  red  hot  bits  of  iron  to 
fall  into  the  priming  pan.  The 
red  hot  bits  of  iron  (not  bits  of 
flint)  ignite  the  very  fine 
(FFFFG)  priming  powder  in 
the  pan.  The  priming  pan  is 
directly  in  front  of  the  touch- 
hole.  Fire  in  the  pan  flashes 
into  the  touchhole  and  ignites 
the  main  powder  charge  in  the 
barrel. 

Theoretically,  it  should 
work  every  time,  but  it  doesn’t. 
Most  often,  the  problem  is  too 
much  powder  in  the  priming 
pan.  An  excessive  amount  of 
priming  powder  can  cover  the 
touchhole  and  literally  slow 
down  ignition.  It’s  imperative  to  keep  the 
priming  powder  just  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  touchhole.  Lloyd  Norris,  who  built 
black  powder  outfits  for  many  years,  told 
me  he  uses  just  a pinch  of  priming  powder. 
Too  much  powder  in  the  priming  pan  pre- 
vents the  frizzen  cover  from  making  a tight 
seal  and  the  priming  powder  can  be  lost. 
Norris  advises  to  prime  just  before  the  shot 
and  in  damp  weather,  change  the  priming 
powder  often  — along  with  wiping  the 
inside  of  the  pan  with  a dry  facial  tissue. 

Before  the  touchhole  bushing  was  in- 
vented, a small  hole  was  drilled  through 
the  barrel  into  the  powder  chamber  area. 
This  meant  that  the  flame  had  to  travel  the 
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MANY  MUZZLELOADER  hunters  worry  about  getting 
the  flint  and  frizzen  outfit  to  fire.  Flint  should  be  pointed 
directly  into  the  pan.  This  assures  that  metal  sparks  will 
be  scraped  into  the  pan. 
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Helen  Lewis 

BLAIR  TURNEY  chronographs  a custom  left  hand  flintlock 
rifle  built  by  jay  Williams  of  Pittsburgh.  When  the  main 
charge  goes,  the  sight  picture  has  been  lost.  To  become 
proficient,  the  shooter  must  learn  to  "hold  through." 
The  face  must  remain  on  the  stock  and  the  sight  picture 
held  at  all  costs. 


thickness  of  the  barrel,  which  could  he  as 
much  as  a quarter  of  an  inch.  The  long 
travel  time  delayed  the  second  ignition  or 
caused  a misfire  if  powder  from  the  main 
charge  failed  to  get  into  the  touchhole. 

The  touchhole  bushing  uses  a different 
approach.  Instead  of  a small  hole  through 
the  barrel,  a larger  hole  is  drilled  and 
threaded.  The  threaded  touchhole  hush- 
ing,  which  is  cut  out  or  counterbored  on 
the  bottom,  screws  into  the  barrel.  When 
powder  is  dumped  into  the  barrel,  humping 
the  powder  charge  area  with  the  heel  of  the 
hand  not  only  compacts  the  powder  charge 
hut  pushes  powder  into  the  counterhore  of 
the  bushing.  With  this  setup,  the  flame 
travel  distance  is  greatly  reduced  and  lag 
time  between  the  pan  ignition  and  charm 
bering  firing  is  shortened. 

The  flint  should  be  sharp  and  tightly 
clamped  in  the  hammer  jaws,  and  posi- 
tinned  so  that  it  strikes  high  on  the  frizzen. 
This  gives  the  flint  a longer  friction  time  or 
more  steel  to  scrape  across.  The  flint  should 
be  pointed  toward  the  center  of  the  prim- 
ing pan  so  the  flint  guides  the  sparks  onto 
the  priming  powder.  Some  flintlocks  fail  in 
this  requirement,  but  a flintlock  gunsmith 


can  recurve  the  hammer. 

It  should  be  obvious  that 
the  flintlock  has  two  ignitions, 
and  this  unnerves  new  shoot- 
ers. One  takes  place  in  the 
priming  pan,  the  other  in  the 
chamber.  The  time  between 
the  two  is  called  “lag”  time. 
Lag  time  is  really  the  Achilles’ 
heel  for  many  new  shooters. 
The  clang  of  the  flint  striking 
the  frizzen  is  unexpected,  then 
the  sizzling  swoosh  of  the  burn- 
ing powder  just  inches  from 
the  face  is  enough  to  make  any 
shooter  feel  the  shot  has  al- 
ready been  fired.  When  the 
main  charge  goes,  the  sight  pic- 
ture has  been  lost.  To  become 
proficient,  the  new  shooter 
must  learn  to  “hold  through.” 
The  face  must  remain  on  the  stock  and  the 
sight  picture  held  at  all  costs. 

The  patch  is  very  important  in  flintlock 
shooting.  The  patch  is  not  just  a wet  or 
greased  cloth  that  makes  loading  easier. 
Accuracy  depends  on  how  well  the  patch 
transfers  the  spin  of  the  rifling  to  the  hall. 
Because  the  ball  is  smaller  than  the  hore,  it 
never  touches  the  rifling.  The  paramount 
purpose  of  the  patch  is  to  grip  both  the  ball 
and  the  rifling  securely. 

The  patch  also  acts  as  a gas  seal.  If  patch 
thickness  varies  or  if  it  isn’t  properly  lubri- 
cated, ball  stability  will  he  erratic  and  accu- 
racy will  suffer.  Finding  the  right  patch 
thickness  is  a matter  of  trial  and  error.  In 
the  woods,  some  flintlock  fans  use  a thin- 
ner patch  to  facilitate  loading  for  subse- 
quent shots. 

There  are  no  set  rules  for  the  old  flint 
rifle.  The  best  approach  is  simply  shooting 
one  as  much  as  possible.  On  woodchuck 
hunts,  Tom  Leete  reloads  in  no  time.  1 le  is 
as  much  at  home  reloading  the  flint  outfit 
as  I am  dropping  a centerfire  cartridge  in  a 
single-shot  varmint  rig.  Don’t  underesti- 
mate the  sparking  flint  rifle.  It  has  carved  a 
name  for  itself  during  the  last  500  years.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission  says  that  a 3-year-old  cougar 
that  turned  up  near  Waldo  last  April 
definitely  is  not  a Florida  panther.  Blood 
samples,  analyzed  at  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  at  Frederick,  Maryland, 
revealed  two  DNA  markers  for  the  cat 
that  confirm  it  is  a western  cougar.  The 
Commission  concluded  that  the  cat 
likely  escaped  or  was  released  from 
captivity.  The  cougar  is  being  held  until 
a properly  licensed  home  for  it  can  be 
found. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  said  that  reports  of  Lyme 
disease,  a debilitating  illness  prevalent 
in  the  Northeast  caused  by  ticks, 
climbed  58  percent  in  1994  to  the 
highest  level  on  record.  The  CDC 
recorded  13,083  cases  of  the  disease 
last  year.  A reported  8,25 7 people  were 
afflicted  in  1993.  The  previous  record 
was  9,902  in  1992.  The  increase  was 
attributed  to  better  reporting  by  doctors 
and  increases  in  the  number  of  ticks 
that  spread  the  disease  and  the  field 
mice  that  carry  them. 

According  to  the  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  department,  the  state  goose 
harvest  declined  two  percent  (257,000) 
during  the  1994-95  season  from  the 
previous  year.  Light  geese  ( snow,  blue 
and  Ross’)  were  the  most  abundant  geese 
in  hunters’  hags,  followed  by  white- 
fronted  geese  and  Canada  geese. 
Compared  to  last  year,  the  light  goose 
harvest  declined  17  percent,  the  white- 
fronted  goose  harvest  climbed  one 
percent  and  the  Canada  goose  harvest 
jumped  52  percent.  Nationwide,  Texas 
ranked  first  in  goose  harvest,  third  in  the 
number  of  waterfowl  hunters,  and  fourth 
in  days  hunted  for  waterfowl. 


The  1995  Nebraska  spring  turkey 
season  ended  without  any  reported 
hunting  accidents.  It  was  the  fourth 
season  in  a row  without  any  hunting 
accidents.  More  than  10,000  Nebraska 
hunters  participated  in  the  shotgun  and 
archery  spring  turkey  hunting  seasons. 

Arkansas  hunters  who  carry  rifles, 
shotguns  or  muzzleloaders  in  their 
vehicles  need  to  be  aware  of  the  new  gun 
case  regulation  set  forth  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commission.  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  illegal  road  hunting,  the  new 
regulation  requires  firearms  to  be 
unloaded  and  enclosed  in  a gun  case  or 
in  a gun  rack  while  the  vehicle  is  on  any 
city,  county,  state  or  federal  road  right- 
of-way  in  which  wild  game  is  likely  to  be 
present. 

Results  of  the  duck  breeding  pair  survey 
conducted  last  spring  showed  that 
North  Dakota’s  duck  numbers  are  at 
the  highest  level  on  record,  with  an 
estimated  3.8  million  birds  in  the  state. 
All  duck  species  are  up,  with  increases 
ranging  from  16  percent  for  pintail  to 
287  percent  for  scaup.  Records  were  set 
for  mallards,  gadwalls,  widgeon,  blue- 
winged  teal,  shoveler,  redheads  and 
ruddy  ducks . The  previous  high  for  a 
breeding  duck  index  was  set  in  1970 
when  it  was  estimated  that  three 
million  birds  were  in  the  state.  South 
Dakota  also  has  record  duck  numbers. 
In  addition,  reports  indicate  that 
southeastern  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  are  in  good  condition. 


Answers:  1 , white-tailed  deer;  2,  elk; 
3,  black  bear;  4,  coyote;  5,  ring- 
necked pheasant;  6,  ruffed  grouse;  7, 
wild  turkey;  8,  wood  duck;  9,  snow- 
shoe  hare;  10,  woodcock. 
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100  Years! 

PGC  Commemorative  Items 

Great  Holiday  Gift  Ideas 


T-Shirts.  100%  cotton 
shirt.  Adult  sizes  M,  L,  XL, 
XXL.  — $15 
Hats.  The  fully  adjustable 
ball  cap  with  a green  bill  and 
a black  embroidered 
centennial  logo.  One  size 
fits  all.  — $12 


Hats  & T-shirts 

Patches.  Embroidered,  4-inch  centennial  patch  — $5* 

Case  Knives.  One  is  a numbered,  limited-edition  collector’s  model  that 
comes  complete  with  velvet-lined  walnut  case  and  centennial  logo 
nset,  with  a 4'/4-inch  blade.  - — $99.95’ 

The  second  is  a Mini  Trapper  (23/4-inch  blades)  — $49.95' 

Crockery.  Westerwald  Pottery  is  lead-free,  microwaveable  and 
dishwasher  safe.  One-quart  jar,  $20';  Plate,  $25';  Preserve  jar 
with  bail,  $22 

Metal  back  tags.  These  41/2x3,/2-inch  metal  plates  are 
based  on  hunting  licenses  of  the  1930s  and  '40s  (they’re 
not  valid).  Four  limited  editions:. 

Gold  edition  (resident)  $25;*  Gold  edition  (nonresident)  $25;' 
Silver  edition  (resident)  $10;*  Silver  edition  (nonresident)  $10 

Make  checks  payable  (no  cash,  please) 
to  Centennial  Committee  and  mail  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Centennial  Committee 
P.O.  Box  605 1 6 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-0516 

Don’t  forget  sizes  for  T-shirts. 


Pewter  pins.  Hand- 
somely etched  and  co\ored 
with  enamel,  (shown  actual 
size)  — $10' 


Pewter  Pins 


PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax 


Wert 

Bookbinding 

Grantville.  PA 
JULY-DEC  2000 
“H'e  Te  Qualm , '[ 


